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Art.  I.  1.  An  Apology  for  the  Lollard  Doctrines,  attribnted  to 
JVicllffe.  JVoio  first  jnintcd  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Lihrari/ 
of  Triniti/  College,  Dublin.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  V.P.R.I.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  London: 
printed  for  the  Can\den  Society.  1842.  Inti'oduction,  pp.  Ixiii ; 
pp.  20G. 

2.  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.  By  John  Wyclilfe.  Now  first 
printed  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  University  Library,  Dublin. 
Edited  with  Notes,  by  James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Dublin: 
at  the  University  Press.     1840. 

3.  Diatribe  in   Johannis    Wicliffi,   Reformationis   Prodromi,    Vitaw, 

Ingeniiim,  Scripa.  Auctore,  S.A.J.  De  Ruever  Groneman, 
Theol.  Doct.  Ti-ajecti  ad  Rhenum,  apud  Rob.  Natan.  1837.  8vo. 
pp.  283. 

< 

Archbishop  Ussher  was  a  great  collector  of  manuscripts,  and 
among  his  liberal  contributions  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  arc  several  volumes  of  Wycliffe  manuscripts.  In  one 
of  those  volumes  is  this  exposition  and  defence  of  Lollardism, 
now  first  printed,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  The  volume  'is  in 
vellum,  containing  two  hundred  and  nineteen  leaves,  each  Cl- 
inches by  4j,  a  fall  page  having  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  lines, 
very  neatly  and  accurately  written,  in  the  usual  secretary  hand 
of  the  fourteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
the  last  leaf  is  wormed,  and  the  volume  ends  imperfectly.'  The 
manuscripts  in  this  volume  are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable 
in  the  collection  of  Wycliffe's  writings  preserved  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  pieces  included  in  it  vary  in  extent  as  much  as  in 
interest,  the  treatise  now  printed  consisting  of  more  than  eighty 
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pages,  while  several  others  do  not  exceed'a  single  page,  or  a 
single  leaf.  Altogether,  they  number  twenty-nine  pieces,  of 
which  Dr.  Todd  has  given  the  titles  so  far  as  it  was  practicable 

to  do  so. 

But  concluding  his  description  of  the  tract  numbered  XXIIL, 

Dr.  Todd  says — 

'  All  the  foregoing  treatises,  from  No.  XVI.  to  this  inclusive,  appear 
to  liave  been  omitted  in  the  lists  of  WyclifFe's  writings.' 

The  treatises  thus  referred  to  are  described  as  follows : — 

<  XVI.  Of  Antechristis  song  in  chirche.  XVII.  Of  Praier  a 
trctys.  XVIII.  Kota  de  Confessione.  XIX.  A  tract  without  title, 
be""iuning,  '  Crist  forsoothe  did  all  that  he  couthe  to  oljcye  lordis, 
and  mekely  and  softly  speke  to  hem.'  XX.  A  tract  entitled, 
'  Nota  de  Sacramento  altaris.'  This  title  has  been  blotted  with  ink  by 
a  modern  hand,  so,  however,  that  the  words  are  still  legible.  XXI.  A 
tract  without  title,  beginning,  '  Crisostom  seith,  that  fischers  and 
buystouse  men,  makyinge  iche  daye  nettis,'  &c.  XXII.  Another 
tract  witliout  title,  beginning,  '  Seynt  Barnard  spekith  thus:  Eugenyc 
the  Pope,'  &c.  XXIII.  A  tract  without  title,  beginning,  '  God  moueth 
hooly  chirche  bi  many  manner  of  spechis  to  knowe  the  truethe  of  this 
lawe,'  &c. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  account  of  the  volume  to  which  these  notices 
relate,  is  as  follows : — 

<  Another  volume  in  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  intitled,  '  Of 
apostasy  and  the  possessions  of  clerks.'  The  volume  further  contains 
the  following  tracts: — Of  Pscudo  Friars.  Of  the  eight  icoes  tohich 
God  tvished  to  Friars.  Of  Antichrist  arid  his  tcays.  Of  Antichrist's 
So7ig  in  the  Church.  A  Treatise  of  Prayer.  A  Treatise  on  Con- 
fession.    A  Tract  of  Christian  obedience,  beginning,  '  Chi'ist  forsooth 

did  all  that  he  could  to  obey  lords.'  In  the  volume  there  are  several 
separate  homilies,  meditations  on  various  subjects,  and  a  short  treatise 
beginning,  '  How  are  questions  and  answers  put  that  are  written  here- 
after.' The  collection  forms  a  duodecimo  volume  of  about  four  hundred 
pages,  written  with  a  very  small,  but  legible  character.  Class  C, 
Tab.  5,  No.  6.* 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  extracts,  that  of  the 
eight  pieces  described  by  Dr.  Todd  as  hitherto  '  omitted  in  the 
lists  of  Wycliffc's  writings,'  four  have  been  described,  and  with 
their  proper  tides,  by  Dr.  Vaughan ;  of  the  other  four,  there  are 
three  which  have  no  tides,  but  which,  from  Dr.  Todd's  own  list, 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  main  justly  described  by  Dr.  Vauo-han 
as* separate  homilies  and  meditations'— the  first  consisting  of 
one  leaf;  the  second  of  five,  and  the  last  of  two;  and  with  regard  to 

*  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe.     Vol.  II.,  p.  392.     Second  Edition. 
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the  one  remaining  piece,  we  may  suppose  that  Dr.  Todd  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  Dr.  Vaughan  in  being  able  to  decipher 
a  title  which  '  some  modern  hand  has  endeavoured  to  blot  out.' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  Dr.  Todd  has  put  forth  a  statement  in 
this  case,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact,  which  proves  to  be  the 
contrary  of  fact.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  Is  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  ignorance  ?  Not  to  ignorance  assuredly.  Dr.  Todd 
is  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  he  is  a  person  whose 
tastes  dispose  him  to  black  letter  studies ;  and  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  WyclifFe  MSS.  in  Dublin  have  been  an  object 
of  particular  attention  with  him.  The  result  has  been  a  series 
of  papers,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  '  British 
Magazine,'  in  which  the  writer  has  appeared  to  find  his  great 
and  constant  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  ill-paid 
labours,  and  hardly  earned  reputation  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  author 
of  *  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe.'  One  of  these  papers 
relates  to  the  contents  of  this  very  volume,  and  the  burden  of  it 
is  a  censure  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  either  on  account  of  what  he  has 
said  concerning  the  volume,  or  on  account  of  what  he  has  failed 
to  say  concerning  it. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question.  Shall  we,  then, 
say  that  Dr.  Todd  has  put  forth  a  statement  as  being  fact,  which 
he  must  have  known  at  the  time  to  have  been  the  contrary  of 
fact  ?  That  would  be  a  grave  charge  to  prefer  against  the  fellow 
of  a  college,  the  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  Irish  Antiquarian  Society.  But  we  request 
our  readers  to  look  to  what  is  now  before  them,  and  they  have 
our  free  consent  to  devise  escape  for  Dr.  Todd  from  that  heavy 
reproach,  if  they  can.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  read  the 
above  passages  again  and  again,  to  see  how  such  a  conclusion 
may  be  avoided,  and  how  to  avoid  it  we  find  not. 

We  at  first  thought  it  possible  that  this  manifest  misrepre- 
sentation might  have  resulted  from  some  oversight  or  forget- 
fulness.  But  on  looking  further  into  the  matter,  we  do  not 
see  how  that  plea  can  bo  for  a  moment  admitted,  inasmuch  as 
the  introduction  now  printed  along  with  this  Lollard  treatise, 
contains  a  reference  to  the  paper  in  the  '  British  Magazine,'  in 
which  Dr.  Todd  had  given  his  account  of  the  volume  of  MSS. 
from  which  this  treatise  has  been  selected,  and  in  that  account 
Dr.  Todd  has  transcribed  and  printed  the  above  extract  from 
Dr.  Vaughan's  book,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  his 
usual  strain  of  comment  upon  it!  It  will  appear  also,  presently,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Dr.  Todd's  prejudices  have 
prompted  him  to  put  forth  statements  of  this  strange  description. 

Concerning  the  publication  before  us,  Ave  are  of  opinion  that 
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this  mnnnscript  ought  not  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
VVychtTe.     Oiu-  reasons  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Dr.  Totkl  remarks  concerning  it,  '  that  it  appears,  from 
several  expressions,  to  have  been  delivered  to  an  assembly  of 
judges,  before  whom  the  author  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
opinions.'  Su])posing  this  to  be  so,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
on  what  occasion  in  the  life  of  Wycliffc,  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  prepared  such  a  paper.  The  occasions  on  which 
his  opinions  came  under  the  notice  of  *  an  assembly  of  judges,' 
were  in  1377  and  1378,  and  again  in  1381  and  1382.  In  1377 
he  appeared  before  the  convocation  in  London,  in  company  with 
the  13uke  of  Lancaster  and  Earl  Percy.  Six  months  later  he 
appeared  again  before  the  clergy  at  Lambeth.  But  the  pa])cr 
prepared  in  exposition  and  defence  of  his  opinions  at  that  time, 
was  prepared  in  Latin,  was  delivered  to  his  judges,  and  has  been 
preserved.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  other  paper  of  the  same 
description  as  produced  at  that  juncture;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  paper  supplied  by  the  reformer  at  that  period  would  have 
exhibited  the  matured  system  of  Lollardism  presented  in  the 
document  now  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  In  1381,  the  authorities  in 
Oxford  censured  the  doctrine  of  Wycliffe,  but  their  censure  was 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  reformer's  doctrines  in  the  clerical  assembly  con- 
vened in  the  Grey  Friars'  Church  in  London,  in  the  following 
year,  was  simply  a  judgment  upon  certain  opinions,  in  order  to  the 
instituting  of  proceedings  against  the  persons  who  should  be  sus- 
pected of  holding  them.  Neither  Wycliffe,  nor  any  other  sup- 
posed delinquent,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  authorities  who 
then  acted  as  judges. 

But  this  difficulty  of  seeing  on  what  occasion  Wycliffe  was 
likely  to  have  prepared  an  extended  and  elaborate  document  of 
this  kind,  would  not,  we  confess,  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  with 
lis  did  it  stand  alone,  but  taken  with  other  circumstances,  it  has 
considerable  weight  in  our  judgment. 

II.  Our  next  objection  to  the  notion  that  this  document  is 
from  the  pen  of  Wycliffe,  is  grounded  on  the  complexion  of  the 
document  itself.  Dr.  Todd  speaks  of  the  '  moderation  of  its 
tone,'  as  being  a  feature  of  the  treatise  favourable  to  his  notion 
of  its  being  a  work  of  the  reformer.  But  in  this  dispassionate- 
ness,  observable  as  it  is,  with  so  little  exception,  through  so  lono- 
a  document,  we  see  strong  evidence  on  the  side  of  an  opposite  con*^ 
elusion.  From  this  cause  the  work  is  found  to  be  singularly  devoid 
of  all  reference  to  contemporary  character  and  circumstances.  If 
written  by  Wycliffe,  it  must  have  been  Avritten,  as  Dr.  Todd 
elsewhere  intimates,  toward  the  close  of  the  reformer's  history, 
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sometime,  we  should  say,  within  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
and  those  years  were  all  passed  amidst  great  change,  incessant 
labour,  and  much  excitement.  Almost  everything  written  by  the 
reformer  at  that  period  bears  this  impress  from  the  times,  and 
from  his  own  feelings  as  affected  by  passing  events.  Hence  his 
English  ])ieces,  which  were  mostly  written  daring  that  interval, 
contain  frequent  references  to  recent  or  passing  occurrences,  by 
means  of  which,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  determine  the 
dates  of  nmch  the  greater  part  of  them.*  The  schism  in  the 
papacy,  which  began  in  1378;  the  crusade  on  that  account  which 
took  place  in  1383  ;  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  controversy  which  it  called  forth 
from  about  1381 ;  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  during  that 
year ;  the  controversy  raised  from  about  that  time  by  Wycliffe's 
novel  opinions  concerning  the  eucharist,  and  by  the  conduct  of 
his  missionary,  or  '  preaching  priests,'  and  the  various  proceed- 
ings publicly  instituted  against  his  doctrine  and  followers.  These 
are  the  sort  of  contemporary  facts  to  which  allusion  is  made,  and 
made  so  frequently  and  passionately  in  the  writings  of  Wycliff'e 
belonging  to  the  period  adverted  to,  that  no  mind  of  any  sagacity, 
we  should  have  thought,  could  have  passed  from  the  perusal  of 
those  pieces,  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  document  now 
printed,  without  being  conscious  of  the  marked  want  of  these 
characteristics.  Wycliffe  wrote  nothing  in  English  half  so  ex- 
tended, the  date  of  which  it  has  not  been  easy  to  ascertain ;  nor 
has  he  anywhere  treated  the  same  topics,  in  anything  like  the 
same  extent,  without  more  frequent  and  powerful  outbreaks  of 
feeling. 

III.  Our  third  objection  to  the  assumed  authorship  of  this 
manuscript,  has  respect  to  the  language  or  dialect  in  which  it 
has  been  written.     On  this  point.  Dr.  Todd  remarks : — 

'  There  is  another  source  of  internal  evidence  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  question — at  least,  so 
far  as  indicating  the  shire  or  province  in  which  the  author  lived. 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  tlie  editor,  being  an  Irishman,  is 
necessarily  incompetent  to  investigate;  and  he  has  therefore  thought 
it  safer  to  leave  the  discussion  of  it  to  others,  than  to  undertake  it, 
entering  upon  it  with  such  imperfect  information  as  he  might  perhaps 
have  gleaned  from  books.  lie  felt  also  tliat  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
locality  of  an  author  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the  provincial 
idioms  to  he  found  in  his  writings,  must  in  every  case  be  somewhat 
precarious,  unless  we  can  be  supposed  to  have  fully  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  phrases  which  are  now  found  to  characterize  a  particular 
shire,  were  all  peculiar  to  that  shire  five  centuries  ago.' 

*  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i.,  Note,  pp.  381,  382,  et  alibi, 
Second  edition. 
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This  passage  Is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Todd's  mind ;  it  exhibits 
some  appearance  of  acumen,  but  the  acumen  fails  to  reach 
its  proper  object.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  dialect  ot  the 
north  of  England  now,  was  its  dialect  four  centuries  ago ;  nor 
Avhethcr  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  England  then,  was  not  also  the 
dialect  of  the  south,— though  even  an  Irishman  might  have  been 
able,  with  no  great  difficulty,  to  make  some  way  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions ;  but  the  point  in  the  present  case  is,— 
are  there  differences  of  dialect,  diiterences  such  as  to  bespeak  a 
distinct  authorship,  between  the  most  accredited  works  of  the  reformer, 
and  the  treatise  now  attributed  to  him  ?  On  this  point  Dr.  Todd 
might  have  found  materials  for  a  judgment  without  quitting  the 
sister  island,  and  even  without  passing  beyond  the  walls  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  following  terms,  as  terms  of 
dialect,  occur  uniformly  in  this  treatise : — '  swilk'  for  '  such  ;' 
'  wilk'  for  '  which  ;'    '  tan,'  or    '  tanc,'  for  '  taken  ;'    «  ilk'    for 

*  same  ;'    '  ken'  for  *  teach,'  or   *  know;'    '  mikil'  for   '  much;' 

*  kirk'  for  '  church.'  It  were  easy  to  extend  this  list.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  where  the  author  of  the  treatise  uses  the  for- 
mer terms,  Wycliffe,  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  his  writings  generally,  uses  the  latter  terms.  There  may 
be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  such  is  the  rule  distinguish- 
ing the  dialect  of  the  treatise  from  the  language  of  Wycliffe's 
acknowledged  works ;  and  concerning  the  more  marked  of  the 
above  terms,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  while  they  occur  con- 
stantly in  the  treatise,  they  never  occur  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  reformer.  Thus  the  term  '  kirk'  occurs  in  all  cases  in  the 
treatise,  excepting  one,  where  it  appears  as  part  of  a  quotation. 
But  in  Wycliffe's  New  Testament  that  term  never  occurs,  and  it 
will  not  be  found,  we  think,  in  his  writings.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  similar  terms. 

IV.  But  our  strongest  ground  of  objection  to  the  assumption 
that  Wycliffe  was  the  author  of  this  treatise,  relates  to  portions 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  work.  Dr.  Todd  says,  '  the  trea- 
tise contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
Wycliflfe  was  its  author.'  But  we  feel  obliged  to  demur  to  this 
conclusion.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  the  author  of  the 
treatise  expresses  himself  thus : — 

'  Tliis  is  that  we  say,  and  in  all  manner  strive  to  prove,  the  sacrifice 
of^  tlie  kirk  to  stand  together  in  two  things,  and  to  be  made  in  two 
tilings  together;  that  is,  the  visible  species  of  elements,  and  tlie  in- 
visible flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  sacrament  and  thing 
of  the  sacrament,— that  is,  the  body  of  Christ;  as  the  person  of  Christ 
standeth  together  of  God  and  man,  for  he  is  very  God  and  man;  for 
ilk  thing  containeth  in  itself  tlie  nature  of  those  things  that  it  is  made 
of;  this  thing  that  is  seen  is  bread,  and  the  cup  that  the  eyes  schewen; 
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but  this  that  the  faith  asketh  to  be  informed  the  bread  i.s  the  body  of 
Christ.  Also  the  decree  saitli,  I,  Beringary,  consent  to  the  holy  kirk 
of  Rome,  and  as  the  apostle  saith,  I  acknowledge  from  the  mouth  and 
heart,  me  to  hold  the  same  faith  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  board, 
the  worshipful  Sir  Nicol,  pope  in  his  holy  synod,  he  hath  be  tane  me 
of  authority  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  apostle,  and  hath  fermed  to  me 
the  bread  and  loine  that  are  put  in  the  altar,  to  be  after  the  consecra- 
tion, not  only  sacrament,  but  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sensibly,  not  only  in  sacrament,  but  in  truth  to  be  treated,  with 
hands  of  the  priest  to  be  broken,  and  loith  the  teeth  of  faithful  men.^ — 
pp.  47,  48. 

In  this  passage  we  have  not  retained  all  the  old  orthography, 
and  the  parts  in  italics  we  have  so  marked.  Dr.  Todd  refers  to  the 
passage  as  a  denial  of  transubstantiation,  but  as  the  assertion  of 
a  real  presence.  It  would,  however,  we  suspect,  greatly  per- 
plex any  man  to  distinguish  between  this  alleged  assertion  of 
nothing  more  than  a  real  presence,  and  an  assertion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  itself;  and  though  Wyclitfe  refers  to 
the  famous  canon.  Ego  Berengarius,  as  though  in  some  way  fa- 
vourable to  his  doctrine,  his  reference  to  it  is  obscure,  he  does 
not  cite  the  canon,  and  does  not  adopt  its  language  as  expressive 
of  his  oicn  faith,  as  is  done  by  the  author  of  this  treatise. 

Our  persuasion  is,  that  Wycliffe's  reference  to  the  canon,  Ego 
Bercngarius,  both  in  his  Trialogus,  and  in  one  other  connexion, 
should  be  interpreted  as  an  appeal  to  it,  not  as  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  but  as  being  an  act  of  the  church  which  marked  the  time 
of  her  departure  from  the  ancient  faith  on  that  subject,  the  time 
which  he  describes  as  that  of  the  loosing  of  Satan  after  the  restraint 
of  a  thousand  years.  Dr.  Todd  describes  the  passage  as  *  in  full 
agreement  with  the  doctrine  maintained  by  WyclifFe  in  the 
Trialogus,  lib.  c.  2,  seq.'  Since  this  statement  came  under  our 
notice,  we  have  again  read  the  nine  chapters  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Trialogus,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  is  a 
conviction  that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Todd  is  not  correct.  Wy- 
clitfe concludes  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  his  fourth  chapter 
with  these  words: — '  It  is  manifest  from  the  aforesaid  conclusions 
that  this  venerable  sacrament  is  in  its  own  nature  true  bread,  and 
sacramcntally  the  body  of  Christ.'*  It  is  true,  he  speaks  of  the 
sacrament  Avhich  he  describes  as  being  '  naturally  very  bread,' 
as  being  *  sacramcntally  and  truly  the  body  of  Christ.'  But  he 
is  careful  to  reiterate  that  by  *  truly,'  in  this  connexion,  is  meant 
a  true  '  sign'  or  '  figure,'  as  John  was  the  figure  of  Elias,  and  as 
the  rock  of  the  wilderness  was  a  figure  of  Christ.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  bread,  as  used  in  this  sacrament,  is  *  exalted  to  a 

*  '  Et  patet  fidelitas  conclusionis  prtedicta,  quod  hoc  saciamentinn  vene 
rabile  est  in  natura  sua  verus  panis,  et  sacramentaliter  corpus  Christi.' 
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more  worlhy  substance  ;'  but  it  is  affirmed,  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  nature  of  the  bread  is  not  changed  by  its  being  put  to 
tliis  hi-h  and  sacred  use.  The  doctrine  of  the  '  idcntihcation 
or  '  immnation'  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread,  he  dcdares 
to  be  '  impossible  and  heretical,'  denouncing  it  as  fraught  with  the 
'  most  detestable  idolatry,'  and  as  a  notion  which  would  degrade 
the  Divinity  to  a  level  with  '  the  basest  things  in  the  world.  In 
the  last  chapter,  on  the  question,  '  Whether  two  bodies  may  be 
in  the  same  place  ?'  he  speaks  of  some  as  understanding  '  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  in  the  host  corporally,  substantially,  and  essen- 
tially.' This  he  denies  altogether,  alleging  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  there  '  spiritually,  and  in  a  manner,  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  substance  of  the  bread.'* 

It  must  be  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  saying,  as  Dr.  Todd's  representation  would  lead  the  unini- 
tiated to  suppose  was  the  manner  of  Wycliffe,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  become  after  the  consecration,  '  not  only  a  sacrament, 
hut  the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^  that  those 
substances  become  this  '  sensibly ;'  not  only  sacramentally,  '  but 
in  truth,'  the  bread  being  '  that  very  body  loUiclt  is  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  and  icith  the  teeth  of  the  faithfuV  If  Wycliffe 's 
ideas  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  differed 
at  all  from  those  now  generally  entertained  among  protestants, 
it  was  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  defined. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  writing  the  fourth  book  of  his  Trialogus, 
he  held  no  such  doctrine  on  this  subject  as  is  expressed  in  the 
language  imputed  to  him  by  Dr.  Todd;  and  if  this  treatise 
could  be  ascribed  to  Wycliffe,  it  must  have  been  written  by  him 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Trialogus. 

But  strong  as  this  point  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  the  strongest 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Todd,  that  '  the  treatise  con- 
tains nothing  inconsistent  wdth  the  supposition  that  Wycliffe 
was  the  author.'  The  second  chapter  of  the  treatise  is  upon  in- 
dulgences, and  contains  the  following  passage : — 

'  It  seemetli  well  that  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  prelates,  priests, 
and  other  religious,  may  medefully  and  graciously  sell  indulgences  and 
merits  of  saints,  and  prayers,  and  ghostly  suffrages,  as  they  may  grant 
by  Christian  men  swilk  (such)  things,  or  benefits  and  deeds  of  mercy 
and  other  goods ;  and  thus  may  the  other  buy.  And  many  may  not 
take  part  of  grace  nor  of  bliss,  but  if  they  buy  it  in  some  manner,  and 
it  be  sold  tliem,  it  seemeth  by  this  that  Christ  bought  us  again,  and 
for  our  good  deeds  promises  lis  heavenly  kingdom  ;  thus  blessed  mar- 
tyrs lor  glorious  martyrdoms  deserved  to  have  perpetual  crowns.  Thus 
the  apostle  did  all  things  for  the  gospel,  that  he  should  be  made  pre- 

Corpus  Cliristi  est  ibi  spiiitualiter,  etiam  niodo  quo  distinguitur  esseii- 
n-  a  corpore  panis.' 
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server  thereof.  Also  thus  say  we,  oh,  marvellous  merchandize,  the 
Maker  of  mankind  taking  a  solid  body  of  the  Virgin,  deigned  to  be 
borne,  and  foregoing  man  without  seed,  may  give  us  his  godhead;  such 
faith  is  ever  made  in  hope,  trust,  and  charity.  And  thus  if  the  pope, 
or  any  other,  any  time  faithfully  and  charitably  grant  and  promise  to 
any  man  indulgence,  or  part  of  merit  of  saints,  part  of  prayers,  absti- 
nence, wakings,  obedience,  or  other  deeds,  justly,  and  on  God's  pleasure, 
and  graciously,  for  their  good  deeds,  either  that  they  be  released  of 
sins,  or  of  pains,  or  that  they  be  the  more  stirred  to  the  faith,  or  to 
please  God,  blessedly  they  sell  swilk  (such)  things  to  them.  But  if  the 
pope,  led  by  covetousness,  or  otherwise,  as  by  simony,  or  with  the 
spirit  of  pride,  as  if  they  herewith  beginning  disposed  all  things,  and 
grant  swilk  (such)   things  to   ilke  man,  yea,  without  merit,  or  without 

God  leader  before who  shall  then  doubt  but  that  the  pope 

and  others  sell  such  things  sinfully  ?'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  passage  we  have  a  full  recognition 
of  the  popish  bank  of  merit.  The  merits  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
their  prayers,  abstinence,  vigils,  obedience,  and  deeds,  all  are 
regarded  as  availal)le  as  means  of  release  from  sins  and  pains  in 
the  case  of  those  M^ho  need  such  assistance.  This  supposed 
accumulation  of  saint  and  martyr  merit  is  to  be  dispensed  vir- 
tuously and  religiously,  but  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  the  clergy 
are  set  forth  as  the  proper  almoners  of  this  sort  of  bounty.  Is 
this  the  doctrine  of  Wycliffe  ?     We  think  not. 

In  the  work  '  On  Prelates,'  which  was  written  by  the  Re- 
former, in  common  with  the  last  book  of  the  Trialogus,  not  more 
than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  expresses  himself  as  follov.'s, 
on  this  subject : — '  But  the  simony  of  the  court  of  Rome  does 
most  harm,  for  it  is  most  common,  and  done  most  under  the 
colour  of  holiness,  and  robbcth  most  our  land.  When  a  lord 
hath  the  gold  for  his  presentation,  the  gold  dwellcth  still  in  the 
land,  but  when  the  pope  hath  the  first  fruits,  the  gold  goeth  out, 
and  Cometh  never  again.  And  so  for  pardons  ;  if  they  are  aught 
loorthy  they  must  he  free,  and  to  take  money  for  them  is  to  sell 
God's  grace,  and  so  simony. ''^  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
same  treatise,  this  doctrine  is  condemned  still  more  explicitly. 
The  clergy,  it  is  said,  are  wont  to  })romise  pardon,  '  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  of  the  martyrdom  and  holy  merits  of  saints, 
which  they  did  more  than  was  needful  for  their  own  bliss,  hut 
this  Christ  taught  never  in  all  the  gospel,  and  never  used  it,  neither 
Peter  nor  Paul.  Marvellous  it  is  that  any  sinful  fool  dares  grant 
anything  on  the  merit  of  saints,  for  all  that  ever  any  saint  did  may 
not  bring  a.  soul  to  heaven  loithout  the  grace  and  might  of  Chrisfs 
passion.'     In  this  alone,  it  is  alleged,  are  '  all  merits  which  are 

*  Pp.  10,  11.        t  MS.,  Corpus  Cliriati  College,  Cambridge,  chap.  iv. 
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needful:'  and  the  same  doctrine  occurs  in  many  other  places 
This  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  quite  the  same  thmg  with  sett  n- 
forth  the  popish  doctrine  concerning  the  supererogatory  merit  ot 
saints  as  a  truth,  and  then  describing  the  mdulgences  drawn 
from  the  treasury  of  those  merits  as  the  matters  of  a  legitimate 
spiritual  'merchandize;  which  men,  under  certain  regulations, 
may  '  blessedly  sell,  and  blessedly  buy.'  ,   •    .t,     i 

But  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Wychffe,  and  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  treatise  described  by  Dr.  Todd  as  containing  '  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Wycliffe  was  its  author  ! 

It  may  be  alleged  as  some  extenuation  of  this  palpable  error, 
that  the  evidence  showing  it  to  be  such,  is  derived  from  manu- 
scripts, and  from   manuscripts    difficult    to    consult,  and   little 
known  ;  and  in  the  case  of  most  men  this  plea  might  have  been 
admitted.  But  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Todd  it  is  not  admissible.    Dr. 
Todd  is  much  praised  by  some  of  his  clerical  friends,  on  account 
of  the    supposed   accuracy   and   extent   of  his   knowledge    on 
this   subject.     They   speak   of  him    as   more    competent   than 
any  other  man  to  the  sort  of  work  which  he  has  undertaken  in 
the  publication  of  this  treatise  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Todd  has  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  censor  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  ventured  to  meddle  with  such  matters,  has  been 
such  as  to  indicate  sufficiently  that  he  does  not  account  the 
praise  so  bestowed  as  being  ill-placed.     The  least  that  may  be 
exacted  from  Dr.  Todd  is,  that  he  should  show  himself  to  be 
very  familiar  with  what  is  contained  in  the  Wycliffe   MSS.  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Todd  has 
written  concerning  those  MSS.,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  may 
have  consulted  them  at  any  time,  during  many  years  past,  render 
it  imperative  to  his  reputation  that  he  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  convicted  of  any  material  mistake  concerning  them.     But 
in  that  collection  are  copies  of  all  the  more  valuable  of  the  Re- 
former's works,  and  among  them  a  copy  of  the  very  treatise 
'  On  Prelates,'  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken.     Our 
extracts  were  made  from  the  copy  in  Cambridge,  but  we  doubt 
not  that  the  copy  in  Dublin  will  be  found  to  contain  them ;  and 
were  the  copy  existing  in  Dublin  imperfect,  or  wholly  wanting, 
the   remaining  MSS.   in  that   collection,    contain   matter,    the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  which  should  have  sufficed  to  have 
saved  Dr.  Todd  from  so  egregious  an  error  as  is  that  into  which 
he  has  fallen  on  this  point. 

But  we  have  now  to  add,  that  our  proofs  in  respect  to  the 
unsoundness  of  Dr.  Todd's  pretensions  with  regard  to  a  pecu- 
liarly aecurate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  are 
not  derived  wholly  from  manuscript  sources.  The  fourth  book 
of  the  Trialogus  contains  a  noble  summary  of  the  reformer's 
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opinions ;  it  includes  evidence  of  being  written  Avithin  two  years 
of  his  death;  and  his  opjionents,  Wodeford,  Waklcn,  and  the 
good  fathers  at  the  council  of  Constance,  have  taken  care  that 
we  should  not  be  left  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Trialogus  should  be  accounted  a  genuine  work  of  WyclifFe  or 
not.  Now  this  Trialogus  is  a  printed  book,  a  book  which  Dr. 
Todd  cites,  and  which,  in  consequence,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
be  in  circumstances  to  consult.  We  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Dr.  Todd  as  having  made  a  very  sorry  use  of  this  book 
when  professing  to  state  to  his  readers  the  doctrine  of  WyclifFe 
on  the  matter  of  the  eucharist.  But  we  have  stronger  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  present  instance. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Trialogus  is  divided,  like  the  rest,  'into 
chapters,  each  chapter  has  its  heading,  and  one  of  these  headings 
is  De  Indulgentiis.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  most 
superficial  inquirer  concerning  matters  of  this  sort,  could  hardly 
have  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
is  set  forth  in  the  treatise  now  printed,  without  a  very  strong 
misgiving  as  to  the  propriety  of  attributing  such  a  document  to 
WyclifFe  ;  and  however  natural  it  might  be  that  obscure  manu- 
scripts, difficult  to  consult,  should  have  been  somewhat  over- 
looked, the  least  to  have  been  expected  was,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformer  on  this  subject,  as  stated  in  the  printed  and  more 
accessible  portions  of  his  works,  should  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. But  strange  to  say,  in  the  present  case,  even  this 
obvious  source  of  information  appears  to  have  been  wholly  neg- 
lected. In  the  chapter  of  the  Trialogus,  De  Indulgcntiis,  the 
reformer  thus  states  the  I'eceived  doctrine  on  this  subject: — 'In 
the  first  place,  they  suppose  that  infinite  supererogatory  merits  of 
saints  are  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  especially  the  merit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  enough  for  the  salvation  of  infinite  worlds,  and  that 
Christ  has  appointed  the  pope  as  chief  over  the  whole  of  this 
treasure ;  and  secondly,  that  what  it  pleases  him  to  dispense  from 
that  source,  he  has  power  to  distribute  without  limit,  since  the 
treasure  remains  infinite.  Against  this  vulgar  blasphlimy  I 
have  often  inveighed.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  state,  at  length,  on 
what  ground  he  so  judged  this  doctrine;  partly  because  he  regarded 
it  as  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  which  Christ 
himself  never  assumed,  either  as  man  or  God ;  partly,  because 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  then  be  the  fault  of  the  pontiff  if  any 

*  *  Supponunt  enim  primo,  quod  in  coelis  sint  infinita  sanctorum  super- 
erogata  merita,  et  specialiter  meritum  domini  nostii  Jesu  Christi,  quod 
sufficeret  salvaie  mundos  alios  infinitos,  et  super  ilium  totum  tliesaurum 
Cliristus  Papam  constituit.  Ad  secundum  quod  sibi  libuerit  dispensandum, 
ideo  infinitum  potest  de  illo  distribuere,  cum  hocremaneat  infinitum.  Contra 
istam  rudem  blasphemiam  invexi  alias.' 
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portion  of  mankind  should  be  lost,  since  the  possession  of  a 
po\vcr  to  save  after  this  manner,  mnst  imply  an  obligation  to 
put  it  into  exercise  ;  and  partly  because  such  a  scheme  must  over- 
look the  fact,  that  it  not  only  belongs  to  Christ  to  complete  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  the  sinner,  but  to  bestow  npon  the 
mmd  of  the  sinner  all  the  grace  and  worthiness  of  which  it  can 
possibly  be  possessed.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  wc  conclude  that  this 
treatise  is  not  from  the  pen  of  Wycliffe,  and  on  which  we  are 
obliged  to  come  to  a  conclusion  little  llattering  to  the  notion  of 
Dr.^Podd's  singular  competency  to  the  province  of  a  judge  in 
relation  to  such  questions.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  supposed  capabihty  to  the  work  of  editing  Wycliffe 
MSS.  has  been  so  much  applauded,  should  have  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  that  character  under  circumstances  so  little  advan- 
tageous. This  treatise,  it  seems,  has  been  published,  together 
with  its  companion  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  order  to  show 
the  weakness  of  supposing  that  anything  certain  can  be  known 
in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  until  Dr.  Todd,  or  some 
one  of  equal  ability  in  this  department  of  labour,  shall  have  given 
to  the  world  a  complete  edition  of  the  reformer's  works.  Of 
course,  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  at  once  committing  the  editorship  of  the  whole  of  the 
Wycliffe  MSS.  to  the  literary  integrity,  the  accurate  learning, 
and  the  eminent  critical  sagacity  of  Dr.  Todd. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  treatise,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  presenting,  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  document,  all  the  leading  points  of  the  Lollard 
controversy,  with  the  usual  arguments  in  support  of  them.  It 
alleges,  as  the  topics  of  so  many  distinct  chapters, — that  the  pope 
is  not  the  vicar  of  Christ;  that  his  holiness  may  not  sell  indul- 
gences to  souls  in  purgatory,  or  to  the  lost ;  that  church  censures 
should  be  only  for  spiritual  ends,  and  are  without  effect  if  passed 
on  the  righteous  man ;  that  Christ  was  cursed ;  that  the  power 
of  the  keys  belongs  to  every  priest ;  that  every  priest  is  bound  to 
preach ;  that  men  who  accept  the  offices  of  an  immoral  priest, 
commit  deadly  sin ;  that  to  curse  whom  God  has  not  cursed,  is  to 
bear  flilse  witness  against  our  neighbour;  that  to  choose  the 
poverty  of  the  religious,  is  to  choose  damnation ;  that  fasting  is 

*  '  Per  clediicens  ad  impossibile  declaratur,  ({uod    si  viator    in    tempore 
a  icujus  Papaj  dainiiabitur,  ipse  Papaerit  reus  dainnatioiiis,  propter  hoc  quod 

obmittit  ipsLiin  salvare quodvirtute  passionis  Christi  homines  qnia/nid 

beatitudinis  liabaerint  inercantur Oportct  enini  Christum  plus  facerc. 

ex  parte  sui  pro  coiiiplcmento  justitia-,  quam  ex  parte  peccantis,  (uiem 
oportct  Ol.nstum  inovere,  et  dare  sibi  gratiaui  adinercndum  digue,  ut  taliter 
sit  adiutus.  " 
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needful  only  as  means  of  abstaining  from  sin ;  that  a  priest  is 
not  bound  to  canonical  hours,  except  officially ;  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  dwelleth  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  that 
churches  are  not  to  be  worshipped ;  that  priests  who  sing  by 
covenant  for  money,  commit  simony  ;  that  the  pope,  cardinals, 
bishops,  &c.,  are  disciples  of  Antichrist ;  that  every  holy  man  is 
the  true  vicar  of  Christ ;  that  a  judge  condemning  an  innocent 
man,  sinneth  mortally ;  that  marriage  within  certain  degrees  is 
lawful ;  that  the  church,  by  marrying  within  a  prohibited  degree 
sinneth  ;  that  the  canon  law  is  contrary  to  God's  law ;  that  no 
man  is  Christ's  disciple  unless  he  keep  Christ's  counsel ;  that 
each  man  is  bound  to  do  the  better  (to  forego  a  lesser  rule  when 
required  by  a  greater) ;  that  the  written  gospel  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped ;  that  the  use  of  charms  is  unlawful ;  that  the  vow  of 
the  religious  is  against  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  religious  men 
are  bound  to  bodily  works ;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
relio'ious  to  beg.  Such  are  the  topics  of  thirty  chapters ;  the 
arguments  adduced  in  defence  of  them  exhibit  nothing  of  novelty, 
and  our  limits  require  that  we  should  proceed  to  examine  the 
next  antiquarian  fragment  edited  by  Dr.  Todd — '  The  Last  Age 
of  the  Church.' 

This  tract  occurs  in  a  volume  of  tracts  and  treatises  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  VVycliffe's,  and  the  whole  of  which,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  so  regarded  when  the  volume  was 
transcribed,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  life-time  of  the 
reformer,  or  soon  afterwards.  The  author  of  '  The  Last  Age  of 
the  Church,'  speaks  of  the  year  135C)  as  that  in  which  the  piece 
was  written,  a  date  many  years  earlier  than  can  be  assigned  to 
any  other  work  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Wycliffe.  Dr. 
Todd  has  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  this  circumstance  alone  which 
gives  to  the  production  its  value.  In  itself  it  is  little  worthy  of 
the  reformer's  reputation.  It  is  a  mystical  exposition  of  church 
history,  'dividing  it  into  four  periods,  the  century  in  Avhich  the 
writer  lived  being  regarded  as  a  destined  period  of  great  tribula- 
tion, and  the  time  following  being  that  which  would  be  marked 
by  the  coming  of  Antichrist.     Hence  the  title  of  the  tract. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  given  some  account  of  this  production,  and 
extracts  from  it,  which  Dr.  Todd  has  criticised  in  his  favourite 
repository,  the  British  Magazine,  with  his  usual  narrowness  and 
ill-temper.  Dr.  Vaughan  is  censured  because  he  has  described 
the  author  of  the  tract  as  following  the  guidance  of  the  abbot 
Joachim  in  his  mystical  interpretation  of  the  times,  but  the 
printed  tract  shows  that  there  was  good  reason  for  this  repre- 
sentation ;  and  comparing  the  tract  with  Mr.  Lewis's  description 
of  it,  as  an  attack  on  '  the  covetous  exactions  of  the  popes,'  and 
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with  Dr.  Vaughan's  description  of  it,  as  relating  *  to  the  general 
corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  arising  from  simon}^  and 
other  causes,'  we  arc  disposed  to  regard  the  latter  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  just  representation  of  its  purport  than  the  former. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  the  popes  nor  of  Rome,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain any  reference  to  them,  except  as  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
censure  of  general  abuses  which  the  papacy  had  sanctioned,  and 
had  its  interest  in  upholding.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  further  presumed 
to  give  his  extracts  from  this  almost  unintelligible  document,  not 
strictly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  MS.,  and  two 
or  three  words  he  is  thought  to  have  understood  erroneously  or 
doubtfully,  but  his  censor  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  sense  of 
the  passages  given  remains  undisturbed,  and  that  points  of  the 
criticism  in  which  he  has  indulged,  relate  to  matters  '  of  no  great 
consequence.'*  We  wish  also  distinctly  to  state,  in  this  place,  that 
Dr.  Todd's  notices  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  account  of  this  tract,  futile 
and  frivolous  as  they  are,  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  critical  labours  in  regard  to  the  account  which  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  given  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  generally,  in  his  'Life 
and  Opinions'  of  the  reformer.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Todd  has 
done  nothing  towards  showing  that  this  tract  was  written  by 
Wycliffe,  nor  has  he  thrown  any  material  light  upon  it  in  other 
respects.  It  is,  in  common  with  the  Lollard  treatise,  an  inter- 
esting publication,  but  its  interest  arises  from  its  full  and  accurate 
text,  and  not  from  anything  particularly  instructive  in  the  notes 
of  the  editor.  It  must  be  felt,  we  think,  as  a  somewhat  un- 
promising affair,  that  of  two  manuscripts,  published  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  might  be  accomplished  by  employing  such 
men  as  Dr.  Todd  in  editing  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  the  one 
should  add  nothing  really  valuable  to  the  amount  of  our  previous 
knowledge,  and  the  other  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  lead  men  into  much  greater  mistakes  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  and  character  of  the  reformer  than  they  were  likely 
otherwise  to  have  adopted.  Unless  the  stars  shoidd  be  more 
propitious  to  Dr,  Todd  in  his  next  experiment  in  this  way,  we 
doubt  much  if  his  labours  will  prove  to  be  very  productive. 

But  our  great  complaint  against  Dr.  Todd  does  not  relate  to 
his  want  of  critical  discernment,  and  still  less  to  his  want  of  a 
certain  kind  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  though  in  both  these  respects 
he  has  been  foolishly  overrated,  but  to  his  contracted  and  un- 
generous temper — a  temper  which  has  been  so  far  indulged  as  to 
have  betrayed  him  into  practices  singularly  at  variance  with  a 
proper  sense  of  justice,  and  a  just  reverence  of  truth.  Enough 
has  appeared  in  this  article  to  show  that  we  have  not  formed  this 

*  British  Magazine,  viii.,  207,  272,  402,  406. 
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opinion  lightly ;  but  its  accuracy  will  be  further  manifest  from 
what  follows.  The  following  passage  is  from  Dr.  Todd's  preface 
to  *  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church :' — 

'  The  list  of  Wycliffe's  writings  published  by  Bishop  Bale,  in  his 
work,  Scriiitorum  Majoris  Brytannice  Catalogiis,  has  been  necessarily 
made  the  basis  of  all  that  subsequent  writers  have  collected.  It  has 
been  reprinted  with  many  useful  additions,  by  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable John  Lewis,  of  whose  labours  every  student  must  speak  with 
gratitude.  Mr.  Baber  also  has  done  much  towards  assisting  future 
inquirers,  by  the  very  valuable  list  of  the  reformer's  writings  which 
he  has  compiled.  Here,  however,  we  must  stoj) ;  Mr.  Vaughan's 
compilation  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  nor 
can  it  be  commended  either  for  accuracy  or  learning;  and  Mr.  Le  Bas 
does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  follow  his  predecessors.  His  humble 
task,  however,  has  been  executed  with  great  elegance  and  judgment.' 

With  this  characteristic  report  from  Dr.  Todd,  as  to  the  com- 
parative merit  of  his  predecessors  in  the  labour  of  endeavouring 
to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wyclilfe,  we 
shall  connect  another  report,  on  the  same  subject,  from  a  scholar 
on  the  continent.  The  preface  to  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Life, 
Character,  and  Writings  of  Wycliffe,'  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  reads  as  follows : — 

'  Seeing  that  Wycliffe  had  great  weight  and  influence,  both  with  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  with  posterity,  and  that  the  age  which  pro- 
duced him  is  most  memorable  in  English  history,  I  have  resolved  in 
the  following  discourse  to  investigate  his  character,  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  the  works  he  produced,  and  what  kind  of  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation he  had  in  view.  In  order,  however,  that  the  most  important 
facts  might  become  more  obvious,  I  have  detailed  a  few  of  those  events 
Avhich  took  place  prior  to  his  lifetime,  and  have  treated  of  those  efforts 
to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church  which  were  made  on  the  Continent 
before  his  day.  As  Wycliffe  was,  without  doubt,  opposed  to  the 
errors  of  the  church,  not  carried  away  by  a  sort  of  overheated  zeal, 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  matured  and  rational  j  udgment,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  its  reformation,  it  is 
from  a  consideration  of  these  steps  that  the  division  of  my  subject  has 
arisen.  Having  thus  investigated  his  life,  character,  and  principal 
doctrines,  I  have  then  spoken  at  some  length  of  his  chief  works,  and 
in  conclusion  summed  up  the  substance  of  the  whole  treatise,  so  as  to 
make  evident  the  opinion  which  ought  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the 
objects  and  labours  of  Wycliffe. 

'  As  to  my  authorities,  I  have  availed  myself  as  well  of  the  works 
of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  Wycliffe  as  of  those  authors  who 
held  him  in  highest  estimation.  Accordingly,  I  have  made  especial 
use  of  the  histories  of  Henry  Knyghton  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  the 
former  of  whom  flourished  in  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  the  latter  in  the 
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following  centniy.  I  have  consulted  beyond  these  many  records  of 
councils,  and  pul)lic  enactments,  and  the  works  of  Bale,  Fox,  Harps- 
field,  Wood,  "Wharton,  and  others  who  have  written  about  Wycliffe.* 
Though  I  saw  that  his  character  and  doctrines  were  to  be  best  eluci- 
dated fi-om  his  own  writings,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  his 
MSS.,  which  are  preserved  in  great  numbers  to  this  day,  when 
those  Enolish  writers  who  have  immortalized  their  countryman, 
assisted  me,  and  held  out  an  admirable  light  for  my  guidance.  For 
Avhat  had  been  commenced  by  Thomas  James  in  his  '  Apology  for  John 
Wielif,'  published  in  the  year  1608,  and  by  John  Lewis,  in  his  book 
intitled,  '  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Wicliif,  D.D.' 
London.  1720,  has  been  carried  out  with  much  more  accuracy,  fullness, 
and  labour  in  our  own  time  by  Mr.  Robert  Vaughan,  in  his  work  intitled 
'The  Life  and  0[)inions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,'  London,  second 
edition,  1831,  who  has  illustrated  the  life,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
the  reformer,  with  extraordinary  success,  from  the  Wycliffe  MSS. 
Principally  guided  by  this  work,  Mr.  Le  Bas  soon  afterwards  wrote  a 
shorter  life  of  Wycliffe,  adapted  not  only  for  the  learned,  but  also 
for  ordinary  readers — The  Lilc  of  John  Wiclif,  London,  1832. 
Beside  these  works,  I  was  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  Baber's  preface 
to  Wiclif's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  Avhich  he  published  in  1810, 
and  of  a  little  work  containing  certain  parts  of  Wycliffe's  MSS.  which 
has  lately  been  published  by  a  religious  society  in  London.  So  much 
then  for  the  matter,  plan,  and  authorities  of  my  treatise.' 

This  book  presents,  as  the  above  extract  will  have  suggested, 
a  judicious  and  valuable  account  of  the  life,  opinions,  and  writings 
of  the  reformer.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  -written  in  elegant  latin  ; 
it  is  based  on  a  scrupulous  examination  of  all  printed  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject,  continental  and  English,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest :  it  is  written  by  a  scholar,  in  the  language 
of  scholars,  and  is  meant  to  have  its  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
learned  in  Europe  and  through  the  world.  Dr.  Groneman,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Le  Bas,  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  liad 
been  published  on  this  subject  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Vaughan's  book,  and  both  avow  their  pleasure,  in  being  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  work  as  their  principal  guide.  They 
conciu',  accordingly,  in  giving  a  marked  precedence,  in  value,  to 

*  '  Nobis  autem,  ex  ipsius  viri  scriptis  ingenium  ejus  et  placita  praesertim 
esse  explananda  intelligentibiis,  neque  libros  ejus  MSS.,  qui  magno  adliiic 
asservantur  numero,  iiispiciendi  copia  facta,  succerreruiit  et  facem  egregie 
pnrtulerunt  auctores  illi  Anglic!,  qui  populaiis  sui  inemoriam  immortalitati 
commendarunt.  Quod  eiiim  antea  maxime  Tliomas  Jainesiiis,  in  Apologia, 
quam  scripsit  1608  pro.  Job.  Wicliffo,  et  Johannes  Lewisius,  in  libro  :  tlie 
Hist,  of  tlie  Life,  and  Sufferings  of  Jolm  Wicliffe,  D.D.,  Lond.  1720,  incepe- 
rant,  lioc  nostra  state  multo  accnratius  uberiusque  elaboratnm  est  a 
Roberto  Vaughano,  in  opere  :  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Wycliffe,  D.D. 
Lond.  Ed.  2,  1S31,  qui  e  libris  Wicliffi  MSS.,  cum  vitam  ejus  et  ingenium, 
turn  doctrinam,  eximie  illustravit.' 
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the  publication  in  which  Dr.  Todd  would  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  recognising  the  slightest  degree  of  merit.  Dr.  Todd 
will  perhaps  answer, — it  may  be  so,  but  those  authors  have  not 
given  the  attention  to  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  that  I  have  done,  or 
they  would  think  differently.  We  would,  however,  respectfully 
suggest  that  it  will  become  Dr.  Todd  to  express  himself  more 
cautiously  on  matters  of  this  nature  than  has  been  his  wont.  We 
know  that  he  has  nibbled  and  fretted  on  this  subject,  through 
paper  after  paper  in  the  British  Magazine,  but  that  anything 
really  valuable  has  been  discovered  by  him  as  the  result  of  his 
studies  among  Wycliffe  MSS.  we  have  still  to  learn.  To  no 
fact  in  the  reformer's  history,  to  no  article  of  his  creed,  has  Dr. 
Todd  bee?!  able  to  bring  the  smallest  degree  of  light.  When 
disposed  to  appear  very  authoritative  on  this  subject,  we  would 
beseech  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  blundering  which  disfigures 
the  editorship  of  this  Lollard  Treatise,  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  to  remember  also,  that  the  world  is  not  made  up  of 
the  British  Magazine,  and  that  there  may  accordingly  be  people 
in  it  perverse  enough  to  regard  him  as  a  person  more  likely  to 
lead  the  way  upon  a  false  scent  on  questions  of  this  nature,  than 
upon  a  true  one. 

We  are  willing  to  suppose  that  the  term  '  compilation'  in  the 
above  extract,  is  used  by  Dr.  Todd  with  reference  to  the  com- 
piled list  of  the  reformer's  writings  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
work,  and  not  with  a  reference  to  the  work  itself.  The  term, 
however,  is  so  employed,  that  almost  every  one  on  reading  it  will 
understand  it  in  the  latter  and  larger  sense — a  sense  in  which 
the  expression  would  be  iniquitousl}^  unjust.  We  know  of  no 
work  in  the  recent  history  of  our  literature  which  has  afforded 
greater  proof  of  being  the  result  of  original  and  laborious  research 
than  '  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wyclitfe.'  Thus  much  its  author 
might  himself  freely  assert  concerning  it,  since  it  would  merely 
be  to  claim,  in  his  own  behalf,  that  very  moderate  degree  of 
praise  which  is  considered  due  to  the  humble  merit  of  industry. 

But  the  policy  of  Dr.  Todd  has  been,  to  understand  Dr. 
Vaughan  as  claiming  to  have  published  a  book  which  left  not 
the  smallest  thing  to  be  supplied  concerning  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe  ;  and  on  this  assumption,  our  divine  has  given  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  in  Dublin,  in  hope  of  finding 
something  in  Dr.  Vaughan's  account  of  those  MSS.  which  might 
be  accounted  as  an  inaccuracy,  or  something  which  might  be  made 
to  appear  as  a  defect,  and  then,  upon  such  real  or  imaginary  in- 
stances, it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  employ  himself  in  founding 
and  iterating  the  charge  of  unsound  and  unauthorized  pretension. 
But  did  Dr.  Vaughan  send  forth  his  work  as  one  in  which  no 
sort  of  mistake  might  be  detected,  or  as  one  on  which  no  im- 

VOL.  XIII.  c 
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provement  might  be  made  ?     No.     His  claim  simply  was,  that  of 
having  brought  to  his  labom',  as  a  biographer  of  Wycliffe,  a  mind 
more  adequately  instructed  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  the 
reformer  than   any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  a  mind  sufficiently 
informed  in  that  respect  to  justify  him  in  the  persuasion,  that  no 
future  investigation   would  be  found  materially  to  disturb  the 
report  which  he  had  made  concerning  the  life  and  opinions  of 
that  extraordinary  man.     Now  it  is  not  only  true  that  Dr.  Todd 
has  done  nothing  toward  showing  that  this  confidence  was  ill 
placed,  but  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  not  be   within  his 
power,  nor  within  the  power  of  any  coadjutorship  which  he  n)ay 
obtain,  to  present  the  character  of  Wycliffe  in  any  other  light 
than  that  in  which  it  is  already  presented,  nor  to  show  that  the 
opinions  attributed  to   the    great   reformer   have    been  in  any 
material  respect  incorrectly  attributed  to  him.*     The  Wycliffe 
MSS.  in  Dublin  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number ;  they 
include  transcripts  of  all  the   more  valuable  of  the   reformer's 
writings ;  Dr.  Todd  has  been  in  the   habit  of  very  frequently 
consulting  them  for  many  years  past ;  and  this  attention  has  been 
given  to  them  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  eliciting  from  them,  if 
possible,  some  new  light,  such  especially  as  might  suffice  to  depre- 
ciate the  labours  of  Dr.  Vaughan  ;  and  what  is  the  effect  ?     We 
repeat,  just  nothing.  In  short,  let  any  man  of  discernment  read  the 
forty-four  chapters  which  constitute  the  last  book  of  the  Trialogus, 
relating  as  they  do  throughout  to  the  distinctive  opinions  of  the 
reformer,  and  expressing  those  opinions  as  they  do  in  the  matured 
period  of  the  reformer's  life,  and  it  must  be  plain,  that  so  far  as 
the  substance  of  Wycliffe's  opinions  is  concerned,  mankind  are 
already  in  possession  of  their  knowledge.     Dr.  Todd  may  gravely 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  form  any  certain 
judgment  on  that  subject,  until  labour  like  his  own  shall  have  been 
expended  in  editing  a  complete  collection  of  the  reformer's  writings ; 
and  Dr.  Todd  may  flatter  himself  that  in  putting  forth  such  lan- 
guage he  is  giving  evidence  of  his  learning,  and  of  his  critical  dis- 

*  Only  one  attempt,  we  believe,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Todd  to  convict 
•Dr.  Vaughan  of  inaccuracy  in  his  description  of  Wycliffe's  opinions,  and  that 
is  in  the  first  paper  which  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Magazine. 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  described  Wycliife  as  teaching  that  the  people  were  not 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  unworthy  ministers.  Dr.  Todd  alleges  that  in  the 
passages  cited,  the  reformer  merely  meant  to  say  that  the  people  in  such 
case  would  be  less  guilty  than  the  ministers,  and  not  that  any  fault  would 
justify  the  withholding  of  tithes  from  ministers.  But  strange  enough,  the 
doctrine  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  Lollard  treatise  is,  that  to  accept  of 
the  offices  of  an  immoral  priest,  is  to  commit  deadly  sin  ;  so  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Todd,  Wycliffe  would  account  it  a  deadly  sin  to  accept  the 
offices  of  an  immoral  priest,  and  at  the  same  time  count  it  a  very  proper 
thing  to  pay  titlies  to  such  priests  for  the  performance  of  such  offices !  We 
feel  assured  that  Wycliffe  was  more  mindful  of  the  consistent  in  such 
matters,  than  is  the  manner  of  Dr.  ToUd. 
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cernment  and  caution,  but  to  men  who  know  what  this  ground  is 
fully  as  well,  or  very  much  better  than  Dr.  Todd,  his  conduct  will 
appear  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  some\tdiat  amusing  display  of 
feebleness  and  arrogance.  No  other  man,  we  presume,  has  ex- 
amined the  Wycliffe  MSS.  in  Dublin  so  largely  as  Dr.  Todd;  but 
the  equally  authentic  MSS.  of  the  same  works,  as  existing  in 
England,  have  been  so  examined,  so  analyzed,  and  so  far  printed, 
or  reported  upon  from  the  press,  and  the  dates,  moreover,  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  them,  have  been  so  distinctly  ascertained 
from  internal  evidence,  that  no  editorship  on  this  subject  can  be 
expected  to  add  anything  considerable  to  our  knowledge,  though 
much  might  no  doubt  be  supplied  as  affording  a  wider,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  more  satisfactory  range  of  illustration. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  genius  of  antiquarianism 
has  to  do  with  more  important  and  difficult  matters  than  with  the 
history  of  orthography,  with  the  precise  form  or  power  of  obsolete 
letters,  or  with  the  kind  of  illumination  proper  to  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  to  early  specimens  of  printing.  Concerning  things  of 
this  nature,  the  *  mint  and  cummin '  of  antiquarianism.  Dr. 
Todd  is  very  studious.  But  the  '  weightier  matters,'  the  acute 
and  comprehensive  intellect,  which  can  separate  between  real 
evidence  and  false  appearances,  however  blended  together ;  and 
the  moral  qualities,  which  concede  readily  and  heartily  to  a  pre- 
cursor in  labour  his  due,  being  intent  only  upon  truth — in 
these  things  the  vice-president  of  the  Irish  Antiquarian  Society 
is  lamentably  wanting. 

Extended  as  this  article  has  become,  there  is  one  more  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  of  infirmity  we  have  imputed  to  Dr.  Todd 
to  which  we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
in  a  note  to  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  Congregationalism,  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Todd,  as  con- 
taining, in  his  judgment,  a  gross  misrepresentation.  On  seeing 
this  note,  Dr.  Todd  sent  an  angry  sort  of  reply  to  the  pages  of 
the  British  Mao-azine.  To  that  communication  Dr.  Vaug-han 
sent  an  answer,  which  appeared  in  the  nest  number  of  that  pub- 
lication, and  from  which  we  select  the  following  passage  : — • 

'  Sir, — A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to  a  paper  in  your  last 
number  from  Dr.  Todd  relating  to  myself,  on  which  I  must  beg  per- 
mission to  oiFer  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

'  The  heading  given  to  my  catalogue  of  the  "WycIiiFe  MSS.  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Section  II.    Including  the    Wycliffe  MSS.  extant    in   England 
'        and  Ireland.      This  series  contains  nearly  forty  31SS.,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  hitherto  unhiown  to  the  reformer's  biographers.^ 
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'  To  this  statement  Dr.  Todd  now  objects — 

'  I.  That  allowing  its  meaning  to  be,  that  my  series  of  the  reformer's 
MSS.  contains  mention 'of  nearly  forty  duplicate  or  additional  manu- 
scripts, of  which  no  mention  had  been  made  by  any  preceding  bio- 
o-rapher,  the  statement  in  this  sense  is  not  correct,  the  manuscripts  so 
mentioned  by  me  being  found  upon  examination  to  be  not  more  than 
half  that  number. 

'  The  Nos.  admitted  by  Dr.  Todd  as  so  mentioned  by  me  are,  No.  1, 
and  Nos.  3  to  19,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  No,  6,  making 
together  seventeen;  but  we  still  count  them  as  eighteen,  as  No.  19 
contains  two  distinct  treatises,  enumerated  as  such  by  Mr,  Lewis.  The 
other  Nos.  admitted  by  Dr.  Todd  as  belonging  to  this  series  are, 
Nos.  28,  30,  34,  and  44,  which  brings  my  series  to  twenty-two.  Then 
comes  No.  47,  under  which  are  classed  three  volumes  of  manuscripts, 
each  volume  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  treatises  or  tracts,  enu- 
merated and  described  by  me  in  the  following  manner: — 

'  '  47.  In  a  volume  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  a  series  of  treatises  described  as  follows: — Class  C,  Tab.  1, 
No.  23. 

'  '  1 .  Tractatus  EvangeVd  de  Sermone  Domhii  in  Monte,  cum  Ex- 
positorio  Orationis  Dominica.     Dividitur  in  tres  Libros. 

'  '  2.  Tractatus  de  Antichristo,  cum  Expositorio  in  xxiii.,  xxiv., 
XXV.,  cap.  Mattlicei. 

'  '  3.  Tractatus  in  Sermonem  Domini,  quern  facerat  valedicendo 
Discipidis  suis. 

'  '  4.    Tractatus  de  Statu  Innocentice. 

'  '  0.    Tractatus  de  Tempore,  in  13  capitulis. 

'  '  6.  Expositio  quorundum  locorum  ScripturcB.  Titus,  ii.  cap. 
Heb.  i.  cap.  et  Isaife,  xxv.  cap.  But  these  are  merely  parts  of  his 
homilies.  The  volume  extends  to  400  pages,  and,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  collection  of  WyclitFe  MSS.,  it  has  a  copious  index. 

''Class  C,  Tab.  I.,  No.  24.— 1.  De  Simonia.  2.  De  Ajiostasia. 
3.  De  Blasphemia.  The  first  jiiece  extends  to  about  forty  small  folio 
pages,  the  second  to  about  half  that  number;  the  last  consists  of  about 
eight  pages. 

'  '  Another  volume  in  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  entitled, 
'  Of  Apostacy,  and  Possessions  of  Clerks."  This  volume  further  con- 
tains the  following  tracts  : —  Of  Pseudo  Friars ;  Of  the  Eight  Woes 
God  wished  to  Friars  ;  Of  Antichrist  and  his  ways;  Of  Antichrist's 
Song  in  the  Church :  A  Treatise  of  Prayer ;  A  Treatise  on  Con- 
fession ;  A  Tract  of  Christian  Obedience,  beginning,  '  Christ  forsooth 
did  all  that  he  could  to  obey  lords.'  In  this  volume  there  are  several 
separate  homilies,  meditations  on  various  subjects,  a  short  treatise, 
beginning — '  How  are  questions  and  answers  put  that  arc  written 
hereafter?'  The  collection  forms  a  duodecimo  volume  of  about  400 
pages,  Avritten  with  a  very  small  but  legible  character. — Class  C, 
Tab.  v..  No.  G.'* 

*  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  392,  second  edition. 
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'  In  this  account  it  Avill  be  perceived  that  there  are  at  least  eighteen 
distinct  MSS.  described,  which  makes  my  series  at  least  forty.  Of 
this  number  it  is  admitted  that  not  more  tliau  four  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  leaving  '  nearly  forty'  to  constitute  the  series  Avliich  are 
mentioned  by  me  as  existing  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
but  which  had  not  been  so  mentioned  by  any  preceding  biographer. 

'  Now  it  will  be  in  vain  for  Dr.  Todd  to  plead  that  these  manuscripts 
are  some  of  them  short,  inasmuch  as  a  large  jiortion  of  them  are  quite 
of  the  average  length  of  AVycliffe's  treatises;  and  inasmuch,  also,  as 
he  has  himself  described  Nos.  26  and  29  as  in  the  proper  sense  MSS., 
and  has  given  Mr.  Lewis  credit  for  refei'ring  to  them  as  such,  thougli 
the  first  does  not  contain  more  than  four  pages,  and  the  second  does 
not  exceed  two.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  nearly  twenty 
MSS.  which  are  classed  and  described  by  me  under  No.  47,  are  not 
even  bound  in  one  volume,  but  in  three.  And  it  will  now  be  still 
further  observed,  that  in  order  to  reduce  my  alleged  series  of  '  nearly 
forty'  MSS.  to  somewhat  less  than  twenty.  Dr.  Todd  has  counted 
these  several  volumes,  each  including  a  series  of  treatises  or  tracts,  as 
ONE  "Wycliife  manuscript!  Let  this  suffice  concerning  Dr.  Todd's  new 
ground  of  impeachment  against  me. 

'  11.  But  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  matter  is,  in  this  respect, 
as  I  have  shewn  it  to  be,  Dr.  Todd  repi*esents  me  as  saying,  that  the 
very  existence  of  those  nearly  forty  MSS.  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  reformer's  biographers,  and  this  he  insists  is  not  true  as  regards 
Mr.  Lewis. 

'  Now  on  what  evidence  does  Dr.  Todd  found  his  conclusion  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lewis's  knowledge  in  this  particular? 

'  In  part  on  the  fact  that  the  following  four  lines  on  this  subject  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Lewis's  preface :  '  What  account  I  have  had  of  the  MSS. 
in  Ireland,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  have  received  it  from  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard^ 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'  Dr.  Todd  supposes  that  the 
'  What  account,'  &c.,  thus  acknowledged,  must  be  understood  to  mean 
a  full  account,  such  an  account  as  would  enable  Mr.  Lewis  to  '  men- 
tion and  describe'  every  article  of  "Wycliife  MS.  in  that  library.  It 
will  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  this  Avas  rather  a  slight  form  of 
acknowledgment  for  services  necessai'ily  involving  so  much  labour, 
and  coming  from  such  quarters.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing,  as  those  who 
have  tried  it  know,  for  assistance  of  that  nature  to  be  obtained  on  so 
large  a  scale. 

'  But  Dr.  Todd  will  no  doubt  say  that  it  is  not  on  this  circumstance 
alone  that  his  conclusion  is  grounded.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  remind  him,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  in- 
formation so  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  to  tlie  above  effect.  But  there 
was,  it  seems,  a  catalogue  of  tlie  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697;  and  this  catalogue,  it  is  sup- 
posed, as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Lewis  must  have  seen.  It  is  now 
twice  seven  years  since  my  attention  was  occupied  with  this  subject. 
At  that  time,  the  only  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in   Trinity    College, 
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Dublin,  I  found  known  to  Dr.  Sadlier,  the  librarian,  or  to  more  tlian 
one  of  the  fellows  with  whom  I  had  conversation,  was  a  volnme  of 
MS.  catalogue  which  lay  on  the  library  table;  and  in  my  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Singer — a  senior  fellow  of  the  college,  and  a 
gentleman  of  whose  liberality  and  kindness  1  hope  ever  to  retain  a 
grateful  remembrance — reference  was  more  than  once  made  to  a  per- 
son in  Dublin,  who  was  employed  in  preparing  that  desideratum  for 
the  manuscript  library — a  printed  catalogue.  Was  it  unnatural,  in 
such  circumstances,  that  I  should  have  been  without  suspicion  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  catalogue?  And  informed  as  I  now  am  that 
such  a  book  exists,  and  has  existed  since  1697,  my  conviction  is  un- 
hesitating, that  it  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

'Had  Mr.  Lewis  been  fully  apprised  by  Bishop  Godwin,  or  Dr. 
Howard,  concerning  the  number  and  description  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS. 
in  Dublin,  or  had  he  seen  the  catalogue  to  which  Dr.  Todd  refers, 
the  proof  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  would  surely  have  presented 
itself  in  his  catalogue,  drawn  up  as  that  is,  on  the  plan  of  giving  the 
fullest  information  in  his  poAver,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
Wycliffe,  but  with  regard  to  the  number  of  existing  Wycliffe  MSS. 
Why  describe  the  two  or  three  MSS.  which  exist  in  Dublin,  and  which 
exist  also  elsewhere,  as  so  existing,  and  not  describe  the  '  nearly  forty' 
beside  which  might  have  been  so  described?  Why  mention  a  tenth 
portion  of  these  MSS.,  and  leave  the  nine-tenths  unmentioned;  and 
why,  especially,  do  so,  when  his  plan  required  that  whatever  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  he  possessed  should  be  put  forth? 

'  The  sum  is  this.  Two  friends  communicate  to  Mr,  Lewis  some 
account  of  the  MSS.  in  Dublin;  and  in  1697  a  catalogue  of  those 
MSS.  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  ground  of  these  facts.  Dr. 
Todd  informs  us,  that  he  '  happened  to  know''  that  the  '  existence,'  at 
least  of  the  nearly  forty  MSS.  mentioned  by  me,  must  have  been 
known  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Todd  has  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  proof  that  the  persons  who  gave  Mr.  Lewis  an  account  of 
the  four  MSS.  he  does  mention,  gave  him  an  account  also  of  the 
'  nearly  forty'  which  he  does  not  mention ;  nor  has  he  any  proof  that 
Mr.  Lewis  ever  saw  the  catalogue  printed  in  1697.  While  opposed 
to  this  want  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  being  thus  informed,  on  the 
one  side,  is  the  existence  of  something  amounting  to  proof  on  the  other 
side,  in  the  non-appearance  of  such  information  in  that  chapter  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  book  where  his  plan  required  that  it  should  aj^pear,  had  it 
been  in  his  possession. 

'When  a  writer  shews  that  he  can  make  his  way  to  a  conclusion,  not 
merely  witlioiit  evidence,  but  against  it,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere.  It  is  true,  by  being  thus  credulous  in  favour  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Todd  seizes  upon  ground  on  which  to  make 
charges  very  unfavourable  to  the  knowledge,  and  even  to  the  integrity, 
of  Dr.  Vaughan.  Of  course,  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  has  been 
the  motive  to  such  credulity. 

'  A^^c  now  come  to  Dr.  Todd's  original  misconstruction  of  the  heading 
to  my  catalogue  of  the  WyclifFe  MSS. — viz., 
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'  III,  That  of  describing  me  as  meaning  to  say,  that  my  catalogue 
contains  neai'ly  forty  ueAvly-discovered  toorks  of  the  reformer,  and  not 
merely  that  number  of  duplicate  or  additional  manuscripts. 

'  My  language  is,  that  my  catalogue  '  contains  nearly  forty  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  reformer's  biographers.' 

'  Now  can  any  of  your  readers  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  history 
of  ancient  MSS.  is  the  history  of  so  many  separate  transcripts,  and 
that  the  transcript  of  a  work  does  not  cease  to  be  valuable  because  it 
is  not  the  only  transcript  of  that  work  known  to  exist? 

'  Again — need  I  remind  your  readers,  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  '  mentioned  and  described'  cei'tain  works  of  the  reformer  from 
transcripts  of  them,  to  which  he  had  access,  as  existing  in  England,  is 
in  itself  no  evidence  of  his  being  acquainted  with  certain  ti^anscripts  of 
those  same  works  as  existing  in  Ireland?  Or  can  it  be  necessary  to 
caution  any  man  against  supposing  that  the  fact  that  Mr,  Lewis  has 
'  made  use'  of  a  certain  series  of  MSS.  in  England,  is  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  really  the  same  thing  with  his  having  made  use  of  another 
series  of  MSS,  of  the  same  description  in  another  kingdom? 

'  But  Dr,  Todd,  it  seems,  has  been  incapable  of  pei'ceiving  any  one 
of  these  distinctions.  He  has  been  at  great  pains,  it  seems,  to  look 
intelligently  and  impartially  at  this  matter,  and,  after  all,  he  '  could 
not  help'  using  an  ambiguity  of  expression,  Avhich  serves  to  confound 
all  distinction  between  the  ivorks  of  Wycliffe,  and  the  scattered  tran- 
scripts of  those  works;  nor  could  he  help  seeing  in  the  fact  that  Mi*. 
Lewis  knew  and  used  certain  MSS,  in  England,  the  evidence  that  he 
must  have  known  and  have  used  certain  other  MSS.  of  the  same  de- 
scription not  in  England.  And  then,  as  the  consequence  of  his  inabi- 
lity to  see  othei'wise  on  these  points.  Dr.  Todd  '  could  not  help' 
charging  me  with  having  put  on  record  a  deliberate  falsehood — a 
falsehood  which  would  have  been  as  remarkable  for  its  stupidity  as 
its  baseness,  since  it  would  have  been  of  that  broad  and  obvious  de- 
scription that  could  not  possibly  escape  detection  and  exposure! 

'  By  this  time,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers  may  begin  to  perceive 
that  there  may  possibly  be  other  reasons  beside  such  as  have  respect 
to  the  learning  or  tlte  sagacity  of  Dr,  Todd,  which  may  indispose  a 
man  to  be  much  concerned  with  him  as  a  controvertist.' 

Dr.  Todd,  in  the  warmth  of  his  indignation,  had  challenged 
Dr.  Vaughan  to  a  reply.  The  editor  of  the  British  Magazine,  in 
consequence,  conld  hardly  have  refused  admission  to  the  above 
paper ;  but  we  were  a  little  curious  to  see  how  Dr.  Todd  would 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  the  unenviable  position  in  which 
this  paper  had  placed  him.  When  a  man  stands  convicted  of 
delinquencies  of  this  nature,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding 
open  to  him — a  frank  confession  of  his  errors,  or  an  attempt  to 
get  up  the  show  of  a  reply,  great  care  being  taken,  while  so  doing, 
to  evade  the  main  points  of  the  accusation,  and  to  indulge  in 
disputatious  talk  about  small  matters,  little,  if  at  all,  affecting  those 
points,  imposing  upon  the  superficial,  by  putting  forth  the  sem- 
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blance  of  a  rc])Iy  in  place  of  the  reality.  The  latter  course  is 
that  chosen  by  Dr.  Todd. 

The  first  charge  against  Dr.  Todd  is,  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  'nearly  forty  MSS.,'  mentioned  by  Dr.  Vaughan  as  existing  in 
Dublin,  to  not  more  than  half  that  number.  Dr.  Todd  had 
counted  three  volumes  of  MSS.,  each  volume  containing  a  series 
of  tracts  or  treatises,  as  one  Wycliffe  manuscript.  The  whole  of 
Dr.  Todd's  reply  to  this  charge  is  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  Dr.  Vaiiglian  now  replies,  that  by  the  term  '  MSS.'  he  intended 
not  separate  volumes,  but  tracts  or  pieces,  of  which  several  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume;  and,  in  this  way,  including 
some  tracts  which,  although  separately  enumerated,  are,  in  reality,  only 
chapters  or  sections  of  one  and  the  same  treatise.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
succeeded  in  showing  that  he  had  mentioned  about  thirty-two  MSS., 
a  number  which  he  thinks  maybe  taken  as  '  nearly  forty,'  though  other 
people  might  imagine  it  nearer  to  thirty  MSS.' 

In  this  short  passage  there  are  nearly  as  many  incorrect  state- 
ments, either  direct  or  virtual,  as  there  are  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not,  as  the  above  extract  insinuates,  one  volume,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  treatises  or  tracts,  which  Dr.  Todd  has  described  as 
one  manuscript,  but  they  are  three  volumes,  which  have  been  so 
described  by  him — described,  not  even  as  counting  for  three 
manuscripts,  but  as  counting  for  one  only  !  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  not  reasonable,  as  Dr.  Todd  further  insinuates,  that  he 
should  have  understood  Dr.  Vaughan  as  meaning  to  say  that  he 
had  made  mention  of  nearly  forty  '  volumes'  of  manuscripts  not 
mentioned  by  his  predecessors ;  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Todd  must 
have  known  such  a  supposition  to  be  so  utterly  absurd,  that  he 
could  not  but  have  known  that  Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  so  mean, 
even  while  affecting  to  suppose  that  such  was  his  meaning.  In  the 
third  place,  it  was  not,  as  Dr.  Todd  alleges,  a  natural  thing  in 
him  to  reckon  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  adverted  to  by  the  volume,  and 
not  according  to  the  treatises  or  tracts  which  jthe  volume  might 
include,  inasmuch  as  Bale,  Lewis,  Baber,  every  one  who  has 
written  concerning  those  MSS.,  all  have  described  them  piece  by 
piece,  whether  long  or  short,  and  each  by  its  title  or  beginning, 
and  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Todd  himself  has  pursued  this  course  on  all 
occasions,  excepting  in  this  one  instance,  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  a  particular  reason  for  departing  from  his  own 
practice  in  this  respect,  and  from  that  of  every  one  else.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  pieces  enumerated  by  Dr. "Vaughan,  allowing 
the  mode  of  enumeration  ascril)ed  to  him  by  Dr.  Todd  to  have 
been  adopted,  amount  to  thirty-six,  and  not  to  thirty-two  only.  In 
the  fifth-place,  Dr.  Vaughan  has  not  counted  parts  of  treatises  as 
being  separate  works,  in  any  instance  that  we  find,  unless  it  be 
ui  the  case  of  the  pieces— Z)e  Apostasia,  jDc  Shnonia,  De 
Blasphemia,  which  Dr.  Todd  alleges  are  parts  of  the  work  intitled 
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Dc  Veritate  Scr'q^turoi ;  but  Dr.  Todd  is  the  first  person  who  has 
so  described  these  pieces,  and  as  Dr.  Todd  confesses  his  inabihty 
to  decipher  even  the  chapters  of  contents  to  the  vohnne  in  which 
these  pieces  are  found,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  no  such 
fliitli  in  his  general  accuracy  on  such  matters  as  to  account  his 
solitary  testimony  on  this  point  of  any  great  value. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  not 
often  that  so  narrow  a  space  as  that  presented  in  the  above  ex- 
tract is  found  to  include  so  large  an  amount  of  error ;  and  that 
this  pretended  defence,  while  leaving  the  original  accusation 
wholly  untouched,  exhibits  only  a  further  display  of  the  mental 
or  moral  infirmity  which  it  was  meant  to  conceal. 

The  next  charge  against  Dr.  Todd  relates  to  the  assertion  that 
to  his  'knowledge,'  Mr.  Lewis  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  the  '  nearly  forty  MSS.'  mentioned  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  that 
he  has  '  used,  mentioned,  and  described'  every  one  of  them ;  and 
Dr.  Vaughan,  adducing  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  this  assertion, 
challenges  Dr.  Todd  to  show  the  ground  on  which  he  persists  in 
ascribing  such  knowledge  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  whole  of  Dr. 
Todd's  reply  to  this  challenge  is  in  the  following  curious  passage: 

'  I  had  shown  that  Dr.  Vaughan's  boast  of  having  included  in  his 
catalogue  '  forty  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
reibrmcr's  biographers,'  must  be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  even  after 
allowing  what  he  tells  us  '  every  ingenuous  man  might  have  seen  at  a 
glance,'  that  the  Avord  '  unknown'  in  the  above-quoted  announcement 
meant  only  '  not  particularly  mentioned  by,'  and  that  '  the  reformer's 
biographers'  meant  specially  Mr.  Lewis.' ' 

Dr.  Todd,  it  seems,  had  '  shown'  that  Dr.  Vaughan's  '  nearly 
forty'  MSS.  should  be  reduced  below  twenty.  Our  readers  have 
seen  how  it  is  that  Dr.  Todd  has  so  done,  and  will  no  doubt 
admire  the  taste  which  could  descend  to  repeat  such  an  assertion, 
after  such  exposure  of  the  dealing  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 
But  the  most  amusing  part  of  this  paragraph,  is  that  in  which 
Dr.  Todd  asserts  that  in  speaking  of  the  knowledge  possessed  on 
this  subject  by  the  'reformer's  biographers'  he  did  not  mean 
'  specially'  Mr.  Lewis ;  and  that  by  the  knowledge  attributed  to 
them,  he  has  not  meant,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lewis  or  of  others,  a 
knowledge  indicated  in  a  '  particular  mention'  of  the  said  MSS. 
Now  in  the  name  of  everything  ingenuous,  let  the  following 
passage  be  read  attentively,  it  is  Dr.  Todd's,  italics  and  all  : — 

'  I  set  myself  to  compare  Mr,  Vaughan's  list  with  that  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Avhat  the  newly-discovered  MSS.  Avere, 
and,  notAvithstanding  my  previous  suspicion,  I  confess  I  Avas  surprised 
to  tind  that  it  did  not  contain  a  single  article  ivhich  was  not  already 
mentioned  and  described  by  Mr.  Lewis.' 
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We  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  this  reference  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  one  of  the  reformer's  biographers,  be,  or  be  not, 
*  special ;'  and  we  must  leave  them  also  to  judge  whether  the 
knowledge  on  this  point  attributed  to  Mr.  Lewis,  be,  or  be  not, 
a  knowledge  said  to  be  indicated  bj  a  '  particular  mention'  of  the 
MSS.  in  question.  Driven  from  the  above  assertions  in  favour  of 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  '  special,'  Dr.  Todd  would  now 
take  refuge  among  the  '  reformer's  biographers'  in  general ;  but 
since  Mr.  Lewis  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  at  least  as 
much  on  this  subject  as  his  predecessors,  we  are  obliged  to  sus- 
pect that  our  critic  will  find  this  move,  in  common  with  every 
other  he  has  taken,  a  move,  according  to  the  old  adage,  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Concerning  the  original  misrepresentation  on  this  point,  that 
of  describing  Dr.  Vaughan  as  claiming  to  have  called  the  public 
attention  to  nearly  forty  new  works  of  the  reformer's,  while  he 
merely  spoke  of  having  so  done  in  respect  to  that  number  of 
new  manuscripts,  Dr.  Todd  has  nothing  to  reply,  except  that  he 
thinks  nine  persons  out  of  ten  would  so  understand  the  language 
of  Dr.  Vaughan !  This  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  duplicate  manu- 
scripts of  works  existing  only  in  manuscript,  are  things  the  ex- 
istence of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  suppose,  that  Dr.  Vaughan 
ought  to  be  understood  as  saying  he  has  found,  what  he  does  not 
say  he  has  found — viz.,  so  many  new  tvorks  of  the  reformer,  and 
not  what  he  does  say  he  has  found — viz.,  so  many  new  manu- 
scripts! Could  we  think  Dr.  Todd  so  obtuse  as  really  to  believe 
this,  we  should  have  left  his  imbecility  to  the  range  of  its  own 
necessary  harmlessness. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  in  this  unique  sort  of  defence 
deserving  attention : — 

'  Dr.  Vaughan  now  admits,'  says  Dr.  Totld,  '  tliat  he  was,  and  is, 
except  from  my  statement,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  tlie  '  Catalogus 
Libroi'um  Manuscriptormn  Anglise  et  Hibernia3,'  published  in  Oxford 
in  1697  ;  and  because  he  and  two  gentlemen  whom  he  consulted 
(neither  of  whom  have  ever  been  known  to  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject)  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  book,  he  con- 
cludes that  Mr.  Lewis  must  have  been  ignorant  of  it  too ! 

'  Surely  this  is  a  little  too  bad.  But  if  Di\  Vaughan  noAV,  after 
having  published  a  life  of  Wyclitfe,  admits  publicly  his  ignorance  of  so 
well  known  a  book,  to  which  one  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
had  recourse  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  MSS.  of 
his  author  were  in  existence,  he  cannot  complain  if  doubts  ai-e  ex- 
pressed of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he  was  bold  enough  to 
undertake.' 

This  passage,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  in  beautiful 
keeping  with  the  rest.      Pray  from  whom  was  Dr.  Vaughan 
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likely  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  existence  of  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Librai-y  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
if  not  from  its  resident  fellows,  to  whose  special  keeping  the 
manuscript  library  is  intrusted,  so  that  no  man  can  copy  or  read 
a  line  in  it  without  one  of  those  gentlemen  being  present  ?  From 
whom  was  this  information  likely  to  be  obtained,  if  not  from 
Dr.  Sadlier,  the  librarian,  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  years,  his 
tastes,  and  his  office,  was  likely  to  be  much  better  informed  on 
this  subject  than  any  other  man  to  whom  application  could  be 
made  ?  The  insinuation,  then,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  look 
to  the  best  source  for  information  is  not  honest ;  he  looked  to 
that  source,  and  it  failed  him.  But  on  the  matter  of  this  printed 
catalogue,  a  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  to  the 
Editor  of  the  'British  Magazine,'  which  we  shall  insert  in  this  place, 
as  affording  a  further  display  of  Dr.  Todd's  ingenuousness  : — 

'  Sir, — It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  since  that  I  had  given  sufficient 
attention  to  Dr.  Todd's  recent  communications  in  your  pages  concern- 
ing myself,  to  perceive  that  in  the  matter  of  the  supposed  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS.^  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I  had 
committed  an  oversight,  and  one  of  which  undue  advantage  has  been 
taken. 

'  Dr.  Todd  describes  the  book  to  which  he  refers  as  a  catalogue  '  of 
all,'  and  '  of  the  whole,'  of  the  MSS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dubhn.  Being 
satisfied  that  no  such  printed  catalogue  in  respect  to  the  Wycliffe 
MSS.  in  that  collection  had  ever  come  under  my  notice,  I  at  once 
confessed  my  ignorance  as  to  its  existence.  On  recurring  to  the 
subject,  however,  I  find  that  the  catalogue  intended,  so  far  from  being 
unknown  to  me,  is  one  which  came  under  my  examination  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  nearly  twenty  j^ears  since;  and  this  fact  would  have 
occurred  to  me  immediately,  had  not  Dr.  Todd's  description  of  that 
pviblication  been  such  as  to  create  a  totally  false  impression  on  my 
mind  in  respect  to  it. 

'  My  papers  relating  to  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  taken  at  the  time  of  examining  those  documents,  contain  a  list 
of  more  than  sixty  MSS.,  the  several  small  pieces  included  in  the 
'  Pore  Caitif  being  counted  together  as  one.  In  the  printed  catalogue 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  Avith  so  much  confidence,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  whole  of  the  insertions  that  occur  in  relation  to  the 
MSS.  of  Wycliffe. 

'  129.  Tracts  of  John  Wychffe,  8vo.  148.  Determinatio  Jo.  Wi- 
cliff,  1379.  401.  Excerpta  ex  Jo.  Wickhffe  de  Veritate  Scriptural. 
An  exposition  on  Psalm  cxliii.  4to,  F.  42.  758.  M.  J.  W.  Tractatus 
de  Veritate  Scriptura3,  Simonia,  Apostasia,  Blasphemia,  fob,  membr. 
c.  3.  812.  (Pore  Caitif)  Discourses  of  Jo.  Wicliffe  touching  the  Ten 
Commandments:  the  P.  N.  of  Perfect  Life,  Ghostly  Battle,  to  Love  of 
Jesus,  of  Contemplative  Life,  and  of  Chastitie.  In  old  English,  8vo, 
parchment.      H.   75.      813.  Jo.  Wicldiffe's  Postills,  in  old  Enghsh, 
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fol.  parchment,  c.  35.     814.  Jo.  Wiclitfc's  Works  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1368,  4to,  parclinlent,  II.  17.' 

'  Here  we  find  eight  insertions,  or,  at  the  most,  eleven,  in  place  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  In  the  case  of  seven  of  these  insertions, 
there  arc  only  five  so  descriptive  as  to  enable  any  man  to  discern  the 
sort  of  MSS.  intended.  These  seven  insertions,  it  is  probable,  Mr. 
Lewis  read,  but  the  insertion  numbered  758,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen,  and  I  think  I  can  perceive  the  cause  of  his  not  having  seen 
it.  The  other  articles  are  all  referred  to  in  the  Index,  under  the  name 
'  Wiclif,'  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  printed  in  each  instance  in 
full;  but  No.  758  is  not  so  pointed  out,  and  in  the  place,  the  initials 
only  of  the  name  are  given.  It  was  my  error  to  do  nearly  twenty 
years  since,  as  my  predecessor  appears  to  have  done  a  century  before 
— viz.,  to  rely  on  a  ti-eacherous  index.  It  was  not  nntil  I  had  examined 
the  MSS.  in  Dublin,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  pitiable  deficiencies, 
in  this  respect,  of  tliis  much  boasted  catalogue. 

'  Now  Dr.  Todd  appeals  to  the  fact  that  this  catalogue  was  printed  in 
1697  ;  he  next  assumes  that  Mr.  Lewis  must  have  seen  it;  and  sup- 
posing Mr.  Lewis  to  have  seen  it,  Dr.  Todd  then  proceeds  to  deride 
the  notion  of  there  being  any  WyclifFe  MSS.  in  Dublin  Avith  the 
'  existence'  of  which,  at  least,  that  writer  was  not  acquainted.  Who 
would  not  conclude  from  Dr.  Todd's  manner  of  expressing  himself  on 
this  matter  that  the  said  catalogue  would  be  found  to  contain  a  list 
of  the  Reformer's  MSS.  hardly  less  specific,  as  to  number  and  sort, 
than  Dr.  Todd  himself  might  have  supplied?  But  strange  to  say,  on 
examination,  the  sum  of  the  matter  proves  to  be,  that  a  catalogue 
consisting  of  eleven  articles  has  been  proclaimed  as  sufficient  to  have 
enabled  Mr.  Lewis  to  '  mention  and  describe'  articles  to  some  six 
times  that  amount !  May  I  not  ask,  Sir.  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Todd,  if  this  be  not  '  a  little  too  bad'  ?  But  thus  much  concernin'r 
Avhat  Mr.  Lewis  might  have  learnt  from  this  pi'inted  catalogue  con- 
cerning the  Wyclifte  MSS.  in  Dublin  ;  Avill  Dr.  Todd  so  far  gratify 
your  readers  as  to  show — show  on  the  ground  of  proper  evidence  and 
proof — to  what  extent  Mr.  Lewis  found  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Dr.  Howard  more  communicative  than  this  printed  catalogue  ?' 

Such,  then,  are  the  notions  of  the  honourable  which  Dr. 
Todd  has  brought  with  him  to  his  labours  as  a  critic,  lie 
repudiates  the  thought  of  being  hostile  to  Dr.  Vaughan  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  dissenter ;  but  however  he  may  deceive 
others,  or  deceive  himself  by  such  a  protest,  we  are  not  to  be 
deceived  by  it.  It  is  less  disreputable  to  Dr.  Todd  to  suppose 
that  he  has  been  prompted  to  these  courses  by  his  haughty  feel- 
ing as  a  churchman,  than  to  suppose  that  he  has  descended  to 
this  tissue  of  crooked  practices  from  the  pure  love  of  indulging 
in  them.  Dr.  Todd  is  one  of  a  class.  It  is  as  such  that  we  have 
dealt  with  him.  It  is  on  this  account  that  wc  would  urge  our 
readers  to  mark  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  to  remember 
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them.  Pride,  egotism,  and  intolerance,  are  the  impulses  which 
govern  these  men,  and  between  churchmen  of  this  class,  and 
British  Congregationalists,  many  a  hot  war  must  be  expected  to 
ensue.  We  shrink  not  from  the  collision.  We  covet  rather 
than  fear  it.  We  are  disposed  to  do  its  proper  homage  to  real 
piety  wherever  we  find  it,  and  we  know  how  to  estimate  at  its 
proper  value  the  honourable  and  the  generous  in  the  man  of  the 
world ;  but  the  religion  which  only  serves  to  make  its  possessor 
a  bigot,  and  which,  as  the  consequence,  tends  to  vitiate  all  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  place  of  improving  them,  is  a 
base  thing,  which  we  can  never  fail  to  denounce  and  loath. 

We  have  entered  more  thoroughly  into  this  subject  than  our 
limits  ordinarily  permit,  partly  on  account  of  our  regard  for  a 
gentleman  who  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  body  whose 
principles  we  advocate,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  mean  arts  of  detraction  to  which  church  writers  frequently 
resort  when  compelled  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  our  brethren. 
The  well-earned  reputation  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is  an  offence  to  our 
opponents  which  has  prompted  many  ungenerous  attacks,  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  party  spleen  and  intellectual  imbecility. 
Those  which  we  have  had  under  review  on  the  present  occasion, 
partake  of  the  common  features  of  their  class,  and  may  safely  be 
left  by  Dr.  Vaughan  to  the  judgment  of  all  impartial  men.  Two 
opinions  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  candid  of  any  party 
respecting  the  course  pursued  by  his  assailant,  and  we  leave 
Dr.  Todd,  with  little  respect  either  for  his  intellect  or  his  heart, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  acrimonious  and  feeble  assaults.  That 
there  are  honourable  men  amongst  our  opponents  we  do  not 
question,  but  truth  compels  from  us  the  statement,  which  we 
make  reluctantly,  that  such  is  the  bitterness  of  spirit  distinguish- 
ing many  of  them,  that  we  look  in  vain  to  their  productions  for 
literary  integrity,  or  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  We  regret 
the  fact,  not  on  our  own  account,  bvit  for  the  sake  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  and  call  upon  all  our  friends  to  take  warning 
by  it.  We  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  justice  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  must  therefore  befriend  ourselves  if  we  would  have 
our  literature  sustained,  or  our  principles  understood  by  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen. 

In  these  concluding  passages,  and  in  some  others,  we  have 
given  expression  to  our  honest  judgment  Avith  regard  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Vaughan ;  but  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  this  controversy  which  render  it  expedient  that  we  should 
so  far  depart  from  our  custom  in  such  matters  as  to  state  that,  as 
regards  the  substance  and  form  of  the  argument  contained  in  this 
article,  both  in  respect  to  the  alleged  authorship  of  this  Lollard 
Treatise,  and  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS., 
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and  Dr.  Todd's  papers  in  relation  to  them,  the  writer  responsible 
is  the  author  of '  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe,'  and  it  is 
not  the  wish  of  Dr.  Vaughan  to  be  at  all  shielded  from  that 
amount  of  responsibility,  under  the  anonymous  character  of  a 
review. 


Art.  II.  A  Scripture  Herbal.     By  Maria  Callcott.     8vo.     pp.  544. 
Longman  and  Co.     London.     1842. 

The  beautifully  simple  motto  which  Lady  Callcott  has  set  upon 
the  title-page  of  this  very  handsome  book,  creates  a  predisposi- 
tion in  favour  of  the  author,  and  serves  very  well  to  counteract 
the  somewhat  chilling  effect  which  this  luxurious  style  of '  getting 
up'  a  book  sometimes  produces  ;  it  is  from  Handel's  Oratorio  of 
Solomon — 

*  What  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower 

That  drinks  the  mornhig  dew, 
Did  I  not  own  Jehovah's  power, 

How  vain  were  all  I  knew  !' 

This  favourable  predisposition  is  strengthened  when  we  turn 
to  the  preface,  and  read,  '  My  chief  object  and  aim  in  writing 
this  little  book  has  been  to  induce  those  Vv'ho  read  and  love 
God's  written  word,  to  read  and  love  the  great  unwritten  book 
which  he  has  everywhere  spread  abroad  for  our  learning.'  And 
we  are  altogether  overcome,  when,  a  little  further  on,  we  learn 
that  the  production  of  this  work  has  for  three  years  beguiled  the 
irksome  leisure  of  a  sick  bed.* 

The  '  Scripture  Herbal'  does  not,  however,  need  the  indul- 
gence which  these  circumstances  would  not  fail  to  secure  for  it. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  papers  have  announced  the  death  of 
this  excellent  and  truly  accomplished  lady.  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  A. 
Callcott,  the  royal  academician,  whom  she  married  in  1827,  being  then  the 
relict  of  Capt.  T.  Graham,  R.N.,  as  whose  wife  she  travelled  in  India,  and 
visited  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  She  had 
other  opportunities  of  travel  with  her  father  (Rear  Admiral  George  Dundas), 
and  with  Sir  A.  Callcott.  Some  of  the  results  are  occasionally  produced  in 
the  present  book,  and  others  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  her  diiferent 
works,  which  were  rather  numerous,  and  some  of  them  valuable.  A  memoir 
in  the  Athenamm  describes  Lady  Callcott  as  '  noble,  direct,  generous,  for- 
giving, quick,  sensitive,  kind,  syrnpathetic,  and  religious.'  All  who  knew  her 
will  hold  her  memory  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Her  acquirements  and 
knowledge  were  extensive.  She  was  an  artist  both  in  feeling  and  practice, 
an  excellent  linguist,  and  her  memory  was  extremely  accurate  and  tenacious. 
Few  women  had  seen  so  much  of  mankind,  or  travelled  so  much ;  and  none, 
perhaps,  had  turned  the  results  of  their  activity  to  more  benevolent  account. 
After  having  been  confined  to  her  room  by  illness  (brought  on  by  a  ruptured 
bloodvessel)  for  eleven  years,  she  died  Nov.  21st,  at  the  age  of  fifty.four. 
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Although  intended  and  fitted  for  the  drawing-room  rather  than 
the  study,  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  separate  work  we  pos- 
sess, in  EngHsh,  on  the  Botany  of  the  Bible,  and  it  would,  in 
some  respects,  still  be  so,  were  the  botanical  articles  in  Dr. 
Harris's  '■  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,'  printed  in  a  separate 
form. 

Lady  Callcott  enumerates  in  her  Preface  the  authorities  from 
whom  her  materials  have  been  chiefly  drawn.     They  are  the 
well  knowai  Latin  and  English  books  on  the  subject,  with  the 
addition  of  some   travellers,  such  as  Tournefort,  Bruce,  Sonnini, 
Russell  (Aleppo),  and  Dr.  Royle.     In  the  body  of  the  work,  we 
also  perceive,  occasionally,  the  names  of  Tavernier,  D'Arvieux, 
and  Burckhardt.     In  this  list  of  names  (which  are  the  same  that 
occur  in  Dr.  Harris)  it  is  singular  how  few  are  there  of  persons 
who  travelled  in  Palestine  itself.     It  must  be  very  evident  that 
an  examination  of  the  actual  products  of  the  country  would  be 
likely  to  afford  the  most  information  concerning  those  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.     Yet  by  a  singular  perversity,  this,  the 
most  obvious  course,  appears  to  have  been  almost  studiously  neg- 
lected ;  and  even  those  writers  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  per- 
ceive that  travellers  ought  to  be  consulted,  have  turned  to  books 
of  travels  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  India,  all  of 
them  countries  very  different  from  Palestine  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, and  have  passed  over  the  only  land  whose  plants  it  was 
really  important  to  consider.      Shaw  and  Hasselcpiist  have  been 
almost  the  only  travellers  in  Palestine  usually  consulted,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  that  there  are  a  hundred  other 
ti-avellers  writing  in  Latin,   German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  English,  from   whose    works  a   tolerably  complete    Flora 
Palastinm  might  be  compiled.     The  German  travellers  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  such  materials,  but  the  labour  of  collecting  them 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  compilers  of  books  for  the  parlour 
and  the  drawing-room,  and  is  indeed  such  as  only  a  very  stout 
student  would  be  disposed  to  undertake.     The  right  course  was 
perceived  by  Celsius,  in  his  Hierobotanicon,  and  by  Hiller,  in  his 
Hierophyticon,  who  availed  themselves  of  such  information  of  this 
description  as  they  could  command  :  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which 
gave  to  their  decisions  respecting  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
that  authority  to  which  most  subsequent  writers  have  leaned,  and 
which  their  learning  alone  would  not  have  secured.     Bochart — a 
great  name  in  this  branch  of  Biblical  literature — was  at  least  equal 
to  Celsius  as  a  philologist,   and  his  superior  in  erudition ;  but 
fi'om  the  insensible  rather  than  the  acknowledged  influence  of  this 
reference  to  positive  facts,  it  is  Celsius,  and  not  Bochart,  whose 
conclusions  have  been  the  most  implicitly  followed.     It  must  be 
very  evident  that,  without  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
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sical  constitution  and  actual  products  of  the  country,  a  writer  will 
be  in  constant  danger  of  identifying  the  plants  named  m  the 
Bible  with  such  as  do  not  and  could  not  grow  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
particular  plant  was  denoted  by  the  scriptural  name,  until  we 
could  ascertain  that  this  plant  actually  grew  in  the  country.  For 
want  of  proper  attention  to  this  point,  some  singular  mistakes 
may  be  found  in  all  the  books  on  Scriptural  botany  which  we 
possess— this  one  of  Lady  Callcott's  not  excepted. 

The  present  Avriter  takes  a  very  just  view  of  the  labours  of  her 
predecessors.  Of  Dr.  Harris's  Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,  she  speaks  with  just  praise  ;  but  observes,  that  '  it 
IS  not,  as  the  ingenious  writer  imagines,  so  perfect  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other ;'  which,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  is  true  also  of  Lady  CJallcott's  own  book,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Botany  of  the  Bible.  The  work  of  lloscnmiiller  on  the 
Mineralogii  and  Botany  of  the  Bible,  (as  translated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Biblical  Cabinet,)  was  not  seen  by  this  lady  until  her  own 
work  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Of  this  she  writes — '  At 
first,  the  great  array  of  learned  names  at  the  foot  of  each  page 
alarmed  me,  even  more  than  the  words  in  oriental  characters. 
But  I  was  soon  satisfied  that  Rosenmiiller,  although  a  diligent 
and  laborious  compiler  on  Scripture  matters,  had  depended  for 
his  botany  upon  the  authors  whom  I  had  already  consulted  ; 
adopting  their  quotations  as  his  own.'  This  opinion  of  Rosen- 
miiller's  work  will  startle  many  of  our  readers ;  but  it  is  just, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
work  i^Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Alterthumshimde)  of  which  this 
is  only  a  portion.  Of  another  important  part  of  it,  the  Biblical 
Geography,  so  competent  a  judge  as  Professor  Robinson  pro- 
nounces that  this  '  work  appears  to  have  been  compiled  hastily, 
and  without  extensive  research.'  In  fact,  the  reputation  of 
Rosenmiiller,  as  a  Biblical  antiquarian,  is  now  very  much  on  the 
wane  in  Germany ;  and  his  character  for  learning  and  industry 
will  eventually  be  found  to  rest  almost  exclusively  upon  his 
Scholia. 

Before  quitting  the  '  Scripture  Herbal,'  we  should  notice  that 
every  description  is  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  the  plant 
described.  The  drawings  were  made  from  nature,  or  from  good 
authorities  (which  are  named),  by  Lady  Callcott  herself,  and  the 
engravings  appear  to  have  been  carefully  executed.  Many  of 
them  of  course  represent  familiarly  known  products,  such  as  the 
ash,  cucumber,  elm,  hazel,  ivy,  leek,  myrtle,  oak,  vine  ;  and  it 
has  often  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  introducino- 
in  works  of  this  description  pictorial  representations  of  things 
with  which  no  one  can  be  supposed  unacquainted.    An  engraving 
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of  a  leek,  for  instance,  may  be  proper  in  connexion  with  botanical 
definitions,  or  in  works  intended  for  the  instruction  of  people  in 
whose  countries  leeks  do  not  grow  ;  but  elsewhere  it  would  seem 
altogether  useless  and  somewhat  absurd.  As  the  cost  of  such 
works  is  thus  often  much  enhanced  by  pictures  of  objects  which 
are  seen  every  day,  the  matter  claims  this  passing  notice. 


Art.  III.    Library   Edition  of   Shaksperc.      By    C.    Knight.      8vo. 
Vols.  I.— VI.     London:  Knight  and  Co.     1842. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  astonishment,  not  to  say  consterna- 
tion, of  Mr.  Knight,  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  editor  of  the 
FACILE  PRiNCEPS  of  dramatists,  (ancient  or  modern,)  when  he 
finds  that  we  propose  commencing  the  present  article  by  a  deli- 
berate examination  of  probably,  in  his  view,  the  fanatical 
cpiestion,  whether  it  be  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  abstain  from 
reading  his  favourite  author  altogether,  and  to  discourage  others 
from  reading  him ;  in  other  words,  whether  Shakspere  ought  to 
be  condemned  to  a  sort  of  index  expurcjatorius,  or  whether,  with 
certain  cautions  and  limitations,  he  may  still  be  allowed  to  go 
at  large :  or  rather,  we  propose  to  consider  what  is  the  wisest 
and  most  expedient  course  for  Christians  to  pursue  with  reference 
to  a  large  class  of  imaginative  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
of  which  Shakspere  is  but  a  representative.  If  his  name  there- 
fore occurs  frequently  in  the  present  article,  it  is  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  single  exemplification  of  our  meaning;  the  principles 
laicl  down  apply  not  to  him  only,  but  to  many  others.  We  further 
propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  conducting 
that  difficult  part  of  education  which  relates  to  the  imagination — 
the  manner  in  which  the  unquestionably  natural  appetite  for 
fictitious  literature  may  be  most  safely  regulated  and  gratified. 

If  our  editor's  patience  and  equanimity  should  not  be  quite 
equal  to  such  a  discussion — a  discussion  which  he  can  hardly 
think  less  than  an  insult  to  his  great  author,  we  must  beg  him  to 
pass  on  to  those  parts  of  this  article  which  more  immediately 
concern  himself,  where  he  will  find,  we  trust,  matter  calculated  to 
compose  and  pacify  him ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  ample 
proof  that  his  laborious,  arduous,  and  faithful  labours  have  not 
been  overlooked  or  unappreciated.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope 
he  will  not  lightly  charge  us  with  anything  fanatical,  without 
reading  what  we  sa}^ ;  without  doing  so,  all  he  will  be  at  liberty 
to  infer,  and  all  we  are  convinced  which  his  known  candour  will 
permit  him  to  infer,  is,  that  we  proposed  to  discuss  the  question, 
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but  whether  we  discussed  it  well  or  ill,  or  decided  it  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  he  must  leave  to  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  it.  We  can  assure  him,  however,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
discuss  it ;  that,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  there  are  ample 
reasons  in  our  estimation  for  so  doing. 

We  pass  on,  then,  for  the  present,  from  Mr.  Knight  to  the  class 
of  persons  with  whom  is  our  more  especial  business  on  the  present 
occasion  :  whose  piety  we  unfeignedly  respect,^  with  whose 
scruples  we  know  how  to  sympathize,  whose  judgments,  if 
wrong,  we  would  seek  to  enlighten,  and  if  right,  to  adopt.  We 
need  not  say  that  it  is  a  discussion  which  affects  professed 
Christians  only — those  who  are  not,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
theY  will  seek  their  amusement,  or  intellectual  excitement, 
wherever  they  can  get  it,  and  whether  it  be  in  Shakspere,  or 
in  the  pages  of  more  questionable  dramatists,  will  not  give  them 
a  moment's  concern. 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  to  the  class  of  Christians  who  say, 
'  In  our  judgment  the  danger  of  moral  pollution  from  the  perusal 
of  Shakspere  is  so  imminent,  and  is  so  ill  compensated  by  any 
amount  of  intellectual  gratification  or  improvement ;  and,  further, 
we  are  so  incapable  of  assigning,  or  even  conceiving,  a  limit 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  svich  an  author,  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  proscribe  him  altogether — neither  to  read  a  syllable  of 
him  ourselves,  nor,  so  far  as  we  have  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others,  to  suffer  them  to  read  a  syllable  of  him.' 

We  have  stated  the  opinions  and  the  resolutions  of  these  per- 
sons, as  we  deem,  fairly.  In  proceeding  to  canvass  that  opinion 
and  resolution,  and  to  suggest  whether  there  be  not  a  wiser  and 
better  course,  we  shall  not  deem  ourselves  compelled  to  assert 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  proposition  on  which  they  lay  so  much 
stress.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  his  senses,  with  correct 
notions  of  Christian  morality,  can  assert  his  belief  that  the  pages 
of  Shakspere  are  wholly  innocent,  or  that  he  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  all  persons  (especially 
the  young),  by  those  who  are  their  instructors  and  guardians. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  just  one  of  those  many  practical  questions 
in  which  no  universal  or  unlimited  propositions  can  be  laid  down. 
It  is  true  that  this  involves  the  trouble  of  assigning  limitations 
in  treating  the  question  generally,  and  even  then  imposes  on 
every  individual  the  trouble  of  acting  on  his  own  responsibility 
in  adopting  those  Kmitations,  but  this  is  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary in  a  thousand  cases  of  practical  morals,  and  we  must  even 
submit  in  patience  and  calmness  to  endure  the  prescribed  trouble, 
and  to  act  on  the  alleged  responsibility.  It  is  not  permitted  to 
cut  the  knot ;  no  summary  process  is  possible.  To  assert  ex- 
clusively either  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  is  but  fanatical  or 
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pernicious,  and  must  lead,  in  our  judgment,  to  more  mischief 
than  it  can  obviate.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  very  many  cannot 
read  Gibbon's  History  without  great  danger — danger  far  greater 
than  could  result  from  reading  Shakspere — the  danger  of  losing 
both  their  morals  and  their  faith  at  the  same  time.  Yet  to  assert 
that  none  should  read  him,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  recommend 
him  to  indiscriminate  perusal.  What  should  we  think  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  should  declare,  '  Gibbon  is  so  dangerous  a  writer  that 
w^e  will  never  either  read  a  syllable  of  him  ourselves,  or  suffer  any 
over  whom  we  have  any  influence,  to  read  a  syllable  of  him  ?' 
The  only  course  left  us — a  course  not  to  be  evaded — is,  that  each 
individual  should  distinguish  carefully  the  various  cases  in  which 
the  one  or  the  other  course  should  be  adopted ;  should  consult 
his  judgment  whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise  to  read  him,  or  suffer 
him  to  be  read,  by  those  over  whom  nature,  or  commissioned 
authority,  or  moral  influence,  has  given  any  control.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  instances  are  hardly  parallel ;  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  the  perusal  of 
Gibbon  may  be  attended  with  a  preponderance  of  advantages,  but 
that  in  relation  to  Shakspere,  no  similar  cases  can  be  alleged. 
We  might  content  ourselves  v/ith  replying  that  this  is  begging 
the  question ;  that  to  us  it  appears,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  where  the  knowledge  of  Shakspere 
is  attended  with  a  vast  preponderance  of  advantages  ;  and  that, 
on  tliat  supposition,  even  the  above  admission  gives  up  the  argu- 
ment, since  it  implies  that,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Gibbon,  there  be 
any  such  instances,  it  is  no  longer  wise  to  act  upon  the  peremptory 
principle  of  rejecting  at  once  and  altogether  that  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse. 

But,  in  fact,  the  objection  that  the  cases  of  Gibbon  and  Shaks- 
pere are  not  strictly  parallel,  does  not  precisely  touch  the  difficulty 
we  had  in  view  in  stating  it.  We  question  altogether  whether, 
when  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  proscribe  an  author,  to  ex- 
clude him  from  general  literature,  as  is  the  case  with  Shakspere, 
Gibbon,  and  a  thousand  others,  it  is  wise  or  prudent  to  attempt 
a  crusade  which  must  be  unsuccessful, — which  will  strike  men, 
whom  we  would  fain  influence,  as  fanatical, — which  would  so  far 
defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in  view,  and  which  would,  in  the 
very  attempt,  absolutely  prevent  us  from  exercising  a  healthful 
control  where  it  is  so  especially  needed.  To  form  the  unlimited 
resolution,  *  I  will  neither  read  Shakspere  myself,  (nor  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  any  portion  of  literature  that  is  not  perfectly  free 
from  moral  taint,)  or  suffer  any  whom  I  can  control  to  do  so, — 
what  is  it  but  to  renounce  altogether  the  only  means  of  correcting 
the  supposed  evil,  of  exercising  a  judicious  influence  over  the  habits 
of  the  young,  and  by  watching  and  directing  their  studies  in  ima- 
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ginative  literature,  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  which  might  follow 
from  their  unaided  and  clandestine  perusal  of  what  they  know  to  be 
forbidden.  That  the  proposed  proscription  would  be  impossible, 
is  to  us  as  clear  as  any  proposition  that  could  be  submitted  to  us. 
That  individual  Christians  may,  if  they  please,  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  never  peeping  into  his  condemned  pages — that  they  may 
burn  them,  banish  them  from  their  library,  is  most  certain,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  vast  numbers  even  of  their 
fellow  Christians  whom  they  will  not  get  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample ;  still  less  those  youths  dependent  on  their  care,  who  are 
not  yet  Christians,  and  who  are  more  likely,  as  all  experience 
proves,  to  be  revolted  by  such  an  austerity  than  to  acquiesce  in 
it.  These  will  read  him  either  clandestinely — a  thing  in  itself 
most  undesirable — in  their  very  pupilage,  or  all  the  more  eagerly 
and  heedlessly  the  moment  they  escape  from  it.  We  repeat,  that 
to  proscribe  Shakspere  is  an  absolute  impossibilit}' ;  all  that  is 
given  us  is,  to  control  for  good  the  tendency  to  become  familiar 
with  his  writings.  He  so  pervades  our  literature,  lives  in  such 
familiar  and  perpetual  quotation,  supplies  so  many  of  our  thoughts, 
images,  and  allusions,  is  cited  so  frequently  even  in  moral  and 
religious  works,  that  to  keep  intelligent  and  educated  youth  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  him  is  impracticable ;  and  as  they  are  sure 
to  meet  with  others  of  their  own  age  who  have  read  him,  and  who 
will  urge  them  to  read  him,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  Avill  make 
themselves  more  or  less  acquainted  with  his  works.  And  far 
happier  and  safer  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  for  a  youth  to  have  been 
introduced  under  a  parent's  or  instructor's  eye,  to  some  know- 
ledge of  this  author — to  have  had  his  excellences  and  his  vices 
early  pointed  out — to  have  acquired  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  his  beauties — and  to  have  been  early  inspired  with  a  just  distaste 
for  his  deformities,  under  a  severe,  yet  judicious  criticism,  than 
to  be  left  to  take  his  chance  of  plunging  in  absolute  ignorance, 
and  without  a  guide,  into  his  fascinating  pages,  just  when  the 
passions  are  the  strongest,  and  authority  is  no  more. 

If  the  attempt,  then,  to  proscribe  Shakspere  be  impossible,  we 
cannot  think  it  expedient.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have  just 
given ;  but  as  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  affects  many 
other  ivorks  besides  those  of  Shakspere — nay,  a  very  large  portion 
of  general  literature— we  are  induced  a  little  longer  to  dwell  upon 
it.  We  think  such  systematic  proscription  inexpedient,  then,  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  It  tends  by  the  inevitable— if  you  will,  the  perverse — consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind  in  its  present  state,  to  defeat  the  very 
object  it  has  in  view.  It  turns  curiosity  more  intensely  towards 
the  ob)ect ;  what  is  absolutely  forbidden  becomes  more  strongly 
desired ;  a  new  and  adventitious  interest  is  given  to  what  is  so 
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jealously  guarded.      The   expedient  of  loudly  proclaiming  that 
(Shakspere  is  so  charmingly  wicked,  that  he  must  not  be  read,  is 
about   as   wise  as  that  adopted  in   some    curiously  expurgated 
editions  of  impure  classics,  in   which   the   obnoxious  passages, 
instead  of  being  simply  erased,  are  intimated  by  an  alluring  series 
of  asterisks,   which  at   once  excite  a    prurient  curiosity  and  a 
polluted  imagination,  and  point  out  precisely  the  passages  of  the 
more   ample  editions,  where  both  may  be   abundantly  gratified. 
They  form,  in  fact,  an  index  to  the  licentious,  and  save  them  all 
the  trouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  search.     It  is  not  thus  we  shall 
act,  if  we  are  wise  ;  if  we  know  of  any  authors  Avho  are  really  dan- 
gerous, and  respecting  whom  we  have  any  ho})e  that  we  may  keep 
the  young  in  salutary  ignorance  of  them,  we  should  take  care  not 
to  name  them  at  all,  instead  of  setting  them  down  in  ouv  index  cx- 
jmrgatorias.  Where  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  such  an   '  index,' 
we  are    convinced  that  it  would  be  but  an   advertisement    to 
'heresy,'  and  would  induce  ten  to  read,  where  it  led  one  to  abstain 
from  reading.     We  could  illustrate  our  meaning  at  this  moment, 
by  saying  that  such  and  such  authors  ought  never  be  read  ;  but 
acting  on  our  own  maxims  we  do  not  choose  to  name  them,  lest 
any  of  our  young  readers  should  be  immediately  tempted  to  open 
their  proscribed  pages.     If  at  any  period   the  young,  by  some 
accident,  happened  to  become  acquainted  with  the  names  of  such 
authors,  we  should  then  treat  the  individual  case  with  all  the 
judgment  we  possessed;  if  we  saw  probability  of  their  perversely 
meddling  with  such  pernicious  lore,   Ave  should  forewarn  them 
individually  of  their  danger,  but  should  not  deem  it  right  to  call 
all  the  world's  attention  to  the  authors  wc  wished  to  put  under 
the  ban  of  our  censorship,  lest  we  might  tempt  those   to  read 
whom  we   could  not  prevent  from  reading,  and  thus  carry  the 
infection  beyond  the  reach  of  the  remedy. 

2.  The  next  thing  that  follows  this  awakened  curiosity  re- 
specting what  has  been  forbidden,  is  the  feeling  that  '  stolen 
waters  are  sweet ;'  and  the  books  to  which  curiosity  has  been  so 
strongly  turned,  are  read  not  only  with  avidity,  but  by  stealth. 
Manifold  are  the  evils  which  follow  such  a  course,  and  must 
follow  it.  If  the  youth  can  discover  little  in  the  forbidden 
pages  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  justify  his  guardian's  censures 
and  commands,  (a  thing  which  is  not  uncommon  where  the  said 
guardian  is  more  than  an  ordinary  purist,  and  places  almost 
every  work  of  fiction  in  his  long  catalogue  of  '  livres  defendus,') 
still,  at  the  best,  the  wholesome,  the  indispensable  reverence 
for  a  parent's  or  teacher's  authority  is  therel^y  abridged.  But 
even  if  the  youth  does  discover  such  matter,  still,  unhappily,  it 
is  read ;   and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  it  is  read  clandestinely.     To 
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read  what  is  even  innocent  in  our  own  estimation,  under  the  con- 
sciousness we  are  doing  something  we  wish  to  hide,  and  which  is 
forbidden  by  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  reverence  and  obey, 
produces  a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind,  and  di- 
rectly tends  to  rob  youth  of  one  of  its  fairest  and  most  hopeful 
qualities — ingenuousness.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  as  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  open,  kindly  conference  on 
the  subject,  between  the  parent  and  the   child,  the  tutor  and 
pupil,    the    very  mischief  is  allowed  to  work    on   uncorrected, 
because  it  is  concealed.     It  is  essential  to  all  sound  education, 
that  he  who  attempts  to  form  the  mind  of  the  young  should 
know  just  what  that  mind  is  doing  ;  that  all  it  reads  and  learns 
should  be  open  as  the  day ;  without  this,  the  attempt  to  educate 
is  like  the  attempt  to  prescribe  for  a  disease  where  the  patient 
conceals  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  distemper.     For  our  own 
parts,  we  are  convinced  that  an  error  on  the  side  of  that  laxity 
which  allows  the  young  sometimes  to  read  what  is  not  altogether 
desirable,  provided  it  be   done  openly,   is  less  dangerous  than 
tempting    them    by    a    too    stringent    severity   to    read    it    by 
stealth.     We  are  convinced  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  can 
bear  their  personal  testimony  both  to   the  fact  that  this  over- 
severity  has  led  to  the   extensive  perusal,   by  stealth,  of  that 
which  has  been  forbidden,  and  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  such 
stealth  upon  the  mind  itself.    We  have  instances  in  our  own  eye 
at  this  very  moment.    • 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  where  the  cordon  sanitaire  has 
been  too  strictly  drawn  around  the  mind  in  youth,  human  nature 
is  but  too  likely  to  avenge  itself  by  excesses  when  that  restraint 
can  no  longer  be  maintained ;  when  the  period  comes,  and  it 
must  come,  when  mere  authority  can  be  of  no  avail.  This 
maxim  applies  universally,  and  is  a  most  important  one  in 
education.  Much  of  the  immorality  of  the  youth  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  is  to  be  rightfully  imputed  to  the  artificial  restraints, 
the  excessive  austerity,  in  which  their  rigid  forefathers  had 
brought  them  up.  Much  of  their  extravagant  love  of  gay  amuse- 
ment and  fashionable  finery  is  to  be  traced  to  these  causes ; 
the  flowing  locks,  and  the  silken  garments,  and  the  gay  ruffles, 
borrowed  more  than  half  their  charms  from  the  stiff"  and  quaint 
attire  in  which  their  childhood  was  arrayed. 

In  like  manner,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  most 
reckless,  omnivorous,  and  undiscriminating  of  novel  readers,  have 
been,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  those  from  whom  that  class  of 
works  have  been  most  sedulously  and  jealously  excluded  in  their 
youth ;  teaching  them  that  there  is  some  wonderful  unknown 
delight  in  their  perusal,  which  they  do  not  fail  to  hanker  after. 
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and  of  which  they  will  as  little  fail  to  possess  themselves,  the 
moment  they  are  no  longer  under  a  parent's  or  a  master's  ab- 
solute control.  Thus  we  know  it  was  with  ourselves,  and  thus 
we  know,  from  testimony,  it  has  been  with  others.  How  much 
wiser  and  safer  another  course  would  be,  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  best  manner  of 
rendering  youth  familiar  with  imaginative  literature.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that  he  who  plunges  into  it  at  once,  and  after  a 
youth  of  absolute  abstinence,  does  so  with  all  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  seek  novel  pleasures,  without  a  guide  to  detect  the  evil 
and  point  out  the  good,  and  when  wholesome  authority  can  be 
no  longer  exerted. 

4.  We  are  far  from  being  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
guard  the  youthful  mind  from  questionable  influences,  is  to  attempt 
to  throw  around  it  an  artificial  screen  of  ignorance.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  the  world,  are  not  the  best  qualified  to  combat  its 
temptations,  when  (and  the  hour  must  come)  they  are  left  to 
themselves.  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  to  place  temptations  in  a 
youth's  way,  nor  to  indoctrinate  him  in  aught  that  is  evil,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  and  disciplining  his  principles,  any 
more  than  we  are  wantonly  to  expose  him  to  heat  and  cold  to 
make  him  robust ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  mew 
him  up  in  a  room  all  day,  for  fear  some  rude  blast  should  blow 
upon  him,  so  we  would  not  attempt  to  seclude  him  in  artificial 
ignorance  of  that  with  which  he  will  one  day  come  in  contact,  and 
that  for  the  very  reason  that  he  loill  come  in  contact  with  it.  It 
is  surely  better  and  safer  that  that  knowledge  should  be  gradual 
rather  than  sudden,  disclosed  by  incidental  notices  rather  than 
at  once,  and  under  our  own  eye,  than  when  instruction  and 
authority  can  no  longer  avail. — To  apply  this  to  the  present 
subject ;  we  certainly  would  not  ordinarily  put  Shakspere  into 
the  hands  of  a  youth  still  ignorant  of  him,  still  less  urge  him  to  a 
perusal ;  but  if  he  is  become  already  acquainted  with  his 
name,  as  he  certainly  will  somehow  or  other,  and  manifests  a 
desire,  which  if  intelligent  he  also  will,  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  him,  we  should  think  it  far  safer  to  attempt  ourselves  to 
give  him  some  knowledge  of  his  beauties  and  his  faults,  than  to 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  his  ignorance  till  he  is  at  liberty  to 
dispel  it  for  himself. 

5.  We  are  equally  far  from  being  convinced  that  the  best  way 
of  repelling  every  moral  danger  is  to  make  a  loud  outcry  about  it ; 
it  is  so  sometimes,  no  doubt,  but  not  always  ;  and  this  not  merely 
for  the  reason  already  assigned,  that  in  many  cases,  from  the  ver^^ 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  we  immediately  invest  what  is 
vehemently  denounced  with  an  adventitious  interest,  but  because 
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the  very  knowledge  of  the  said  danger  might  never  have  pre- 
sented "itself,  had  it  not  been  for  our  solicitude  and  fidgetiness 
about  it.  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  a  youth's 
becoming  acquainted  with  Shakspere,  but  if  anything  could  sti- 
mulate a  prurient  curiosity,  make  a  young  mind  hunt  after  im- 
purities, and  try  to  understand  ec^uivoques,  which  might  other- 
wise glance  from  the  mind  without  being  understood  or  without 
being  heeded,  it  is  the  frequent  and  earnest  mention  of  them. 
There  is  many  a  temptation  in  this  world  which  wouM  not  even 
be  understood,  were  it  not  for  that  over-solicitous  purity,  or  that 
])rudish  folly  which  proclaims  it ;  no  doubt  with  the  best  possible 
design,  but  often  with  most  pernicious  consequences.  It  is 
sometimes  well  not  to  make  the  young  mind  too  distinctly  con- 
scious where  danger  lies.  We  have  heard  a  wise  and  experienced 
schoolmaster  say  that  when,  in  translation,  his  young  pupils  come 
upon  a  questionable  passage,  which  he  thinks  it  most  likely  they 
will  simply  not  understand  if  he  does  not  make  a  fuss  about  it,  he 
just  lets  them  blunder  through  it  in  their  own  way,  when  they 
generally  give  an  obscure  and  unintelligible  version^  which,  how- 
ever, answers  his  purpose  just  as  well  as  any  other  ;  whereas,  if 
he  were  to  say,  *  You  must  omit  that  passage,  it  is  too  indelicate, 
too  gross  to  be  translated,'  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  would  stimulate 
the  curiosity  of  his  pupils,  and  that  they  would  never  rest  till 
they  had  mastered  it.  We  do  not  say  that  the  impurities  in 
Shakspere  could  in  general  be  as  little  understood  as  the  said 
passages  in  a  dead  tongue,  (though  we  are  convinced  that  very 
many  of  them  would  be,  without  an  artificial  stimulant,)  but  we 
do  say,  that  if  anything  could  tempt  the  mind,  which  loill  read 
him,  to  think  of  such  passages,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  them, 
to  dive  into  their  meaning,  to  give  them  vividness,  it  would  be 
the  incessant  talk  about  them.  There  are  a  thousand  evil  things 
which  make  no  impression  upon  us  whatever,  simply  because  we 
do  not  know  them  to  be  evil,  and  which  we  see  as  though  we  saw 
them  not,  till  some  kind  Mentor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom, 

?ives  them  an  interpretation  and  attracts  our  attention  to  them, 
le  who  should  conduct  a  youth  into  a  great  city,  and  say,  '  Such 
and  such  places  are  the  purlieus  of  licentiousness,  there  is  the 
lurking  place  of  this  vice  or  that,  take  care  never  to  go  there ; 
such  and  such  are  its  outward  symbols  and  appearances,  beware 
of  them ;'  might  be  a  very  good  man,  and  have  very  good  inten- 
tions, but  whatever  his  pretensions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dove, 
he  would  assuredly  have  none  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
In  very  many  cases,  however  little  he  designed  it,  he  would  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sign-post  to  perdition. 

For  these,  and  similar  reasons,  we   do  not  think  it  wise  in 
Christians  to  undertake  an  indiscriminate  crusade  against  Shaks- 
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pere ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  against  all  similar  literature,  or 
attempt  an  absolute  and  undistinguishing  proscription  of  it.  If 
this  course  were  possible,  more  might  be  said  for  it,  if  not,  the 
question  is  fairly  open, — '  Is  such  a  course  expedient,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  abstaining  from  all  such  futile  attempts,  and 
endeavouring  to  regulate  that  which  we  cannot  prevent  ?'  Our 
answer,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give,  and 
that  without  taking  into  account  the  positive  advantages  which  a 
knowledge  of  this  great  poet  may  confer.  On  this  we  shall 
presently  touch.  In  the  meantime  we  may  fairly  beg  those  who 
plead  for  an  opposite  course,  to  recollect  how  far  in  consis- 
tency they  ought  to  go.  This  would,  in  our  judgment,  at  once 
reduce  their  argument  to  an  absurdity.  For  on  the  same  grounds 
on  which  they  would  absolutely  proscribe  Shakspere,  namely, 
that  there  is  in  his  writings  much  which  a  correct  moral  taste 
cannot  approve — they  ought  also  absolutely  to  proscribe  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  even  Spenser,  Addison,  Steele,  and  a  host 
of  others ;  almost  all  dramatic,  and  a  large  portion  of  historic 
literature.  For  reasons  quite  as  strong,  though  not  quite  the 
same,  they  ought  also  to  explode  the  far  greater  part  of  prose 
fiction,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  philosophy.  If  such  a 
project  be  felt  to  be  fanatical  and  impracticable,  and  that  the 
attempt  1o  carry  it  out  could  only  make  those  who  endeavoured 
to  effect  it,  lose  all  authority  and  influence  over  the  very  parties 
whom  they  wish  to  protect,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
endeavour,  with  patience  and  judgment,  to  extract  the  evil  from 
the  good,  and  to  render  a  familiarity  with  a  literature  which  we 
cannot  summarily  consign  to  an  Index  Expurgatorius,  as  healthful 
and  as  innocent  as  we  can.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show — 
as  is  indeed  evinced  by  experience  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases — that  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature  is  attended  by  advan- 
tages, intellectual  and  moral,  great  enough  far  to  overbalance  the 
evils  with  which  it  may  be  attended.  The  mental  activity  it 
creates  and  cherishes,  the  discipline  it  furnishes  to  all  the  facul- 
ties, the  innocent  pleasures  it  affords,  the  hours  of  indolence  and 
vacuity  it  fills  up,  the  temptations  which  it  shuts  out,  and  which 
are  sure  to  fasten  on  the  ill-informed  or  the  unemployed,  more 
than  repay  the  danger  of  occasionally  stumbling  on  a  ques- 
tionable passage,  or  even  on  a  passage  the  impropriety  of  which  is 
not  questionable. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  we  must  notice  one  or  two 
indirect  objections.  It  is  sometimes  said,  '  But  is  the  reading 
of  Shakspere  an  employment  in  which  a  Christian  would  wish 
to  be  engaged  ?'  We  answer,  that  if  there  are  any,  and  we 
believe  there  are  many,  who  can  truly  say,  '  we  read  Shakspere, 
not  for  his  impurities,  (and  when  we   come  to    them,    deeply 
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lament  them  and  gladly  pass  them  by,)  but  for  the  profomid 
knowledge  of  oar  nature  he  confers — for  the  deep  wisdom 
and  the  exquisite  poetry  in  which  he  abounds — for  the  invigo- 
rating stimulus  which  he  imparts,  as  well  as  for  the  mental 
refreshment  that  he  brings ;  we  read  him  not  to  excess,  but  as 
an  occasional  solace  from  other  and  more  arduous  pursuits,  and 
so  reading  him,  we  believe  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  he  is  of 
more  advantage  than  disadvantage  to  us,  or  rather  that  the  good 
is  considerable,  and  the  evil  just  none  at  all ;'  we  see  no  more 
reason  why  they  should  be  ashamed  of  perusing  him,  than  of 
doino-  many  other  things  into  which  the  religious  element  does  not 
immediately  enter.  Does  the  objection  imply  that  the  Christian 
would  not  wish  to  do  anything,  however  innocent,  into  which 
the  religious  element  does  not  enter  ?  If  it  does,  it  proves  too 
much,  and  there  are  few  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain 
it.    If  it  does  not,  it  does  not  touch  the  above-mentioned  cases. 

But  it  is  further  said,  '  Though  there  may  be  many  to  whom 
the  moderate  perusal  of  Shakspere  may  be  a  source  of  innocent 
delight,  or  even  of  positive  improvement,  ought  they  not  to 
forego  it  for  example's  sake  ?'  We  reply,  first,  that  this  must  be 
left  to  the  individual's  judgment,  for  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  in  every  case  we  are  not  to  use  that  which  may,  by 
possibility,  be  abused ;  secondly,  we  are  to  consider  whether  our 
neglecting  altogether  such  an  author  is  likely  to  deter  others  from 
reading  him  ;  and  if  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  not,  in  other 
words,  that  the  absolute  proscription  of  him  is  an  impossibility,  and 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  regarded  as  fanatical,  then  the  ques- 
tion retiu'ns,  which  we  have  already  treated  at  such  length,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  endeavour  to  regulate  what  we  cannot 
prevent,  and  turn  to  some  use  what  we  must  otherwise  leave  to  be 
simply  abused  ? — But  if  it  be  meant  that  we  are  not  to  read 
Shakspere,  lest  those  over  whom  we  have  as  yet  an  absolute 
control,  and  whom  we  have  a  right  to  command — that  is  to  say, 
children  and  pupils, — should  be  induced  to  read  him  from  our  ex- 
ample ;  then  we  reply,  that,  in  our  judgment,  if  education  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  no  such  result  need  be  feared,  and  that  the 
objection  comes  rather  singularly  from  those  who  hold  that  the 
parent's  and  instructor's  authority  is  such  that  he  can  absolutely 
proscribe  Shakspere  if  he  pleases.  We  all  know  that  we  do  every 
day  a  thousand  things  which  we  do  not  permit  our  children  to  do, 
and  which,  consequently,  they  never  wish  to  do,  and  neither  they 
nor  we  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  We  hold  that  that  system 
of  education  is  essentially  defective  which  goes  upon  an  opposite 
principle,  and  says  to  the  parent  or  the  instructor,  '  .Never  do  that 
which  you  would  not  wish  your  children  or  pupils  to  do.'  It  is  a 
maxim  never  more  than  professedly  acted  upon — practically  it 
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cannot  be.    If  it  be  merely  meant  that  we  are  never  to  do  anything 
we  are  convinced  is  wrong,  of  course  all  will  assent  to  it ;  but  there 
are  many  things  which  we  are  persuaded  are  not  wrong,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  our  children  do, 
before  they  come  to  years  of  discretion.     We  hold  that  there  has 
been  something  radically  defective  in  the  education  of  a  child, 
when,  if  the  question  be  put,  '  May  /  not  do  this,  for  I  see  you 
doing  it,'  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer,  '  No,  you  may  not — when 
you  get  older  you  will  be  able  to  see  why  you  may  not  do  it  now, 
and  why  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  it  then ;  in  the  meantime 
you  must  be  willing  to  yield  to  my  authority,  and  refrain  from 
doing  that  which  I  say  you  must  not  do,  even  though  I  be  un- 
willing to  give   you  the  reason,  or   you  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it,  if  it  were  given.'     And  thus  we  do  act  in  all  cases 
where  it  suits  us,  and  we  never  see  that  any  harm  comes  from  it ; 
we  give  our  children  different  food  from  what  we  take  ourselves — 
we  take  wine,  which  we  do  not  allow  them — we  keep  different  hours 
— we  go  where  Ave  should  not  trust  them — and  lastly,  which  is  more 
to  the  point,  we  all  of  us  read  books  loith  ivhich  we  should  not  let 
them  meddle,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  so  far  as  this  objection 
goes,  Shakspere  should  not  also  be  added  to  the  catalogue.     Let 
that  parent  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  proceeding  on  a  vicious 
maxim  when  he  protests  '  that  he  will  do  nothing  which  he  would 
not  let  his  children  do,  or  for  which  he  cannot  render  to  them  a 
reason.' 

What  we  have  said  of  parents  and  children  applies  also  to 
ministers,  and  the  young  of  their  flocks.  It  is  professionally  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  read  many  works  of  philosophy  and  theology 
which  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  familiarly  in  the  hands  of 
his  young  charge  ;  and  for  similar  overbearing  reasons — though 
not  the  same — which  lead  him  to  read  much  that  is  heretical  and 
profane  in  theology  and  philosophy,  he  may  choose  to  cultivate 
some  acquaintance,  even  with  such  a  poet  as  Shakspere  ;  that  is, 
that  indirectly,  though  not  directly,  he  may  be  the  more 
thoroughly  furnished  for  his  arduous  and  complicated  functions. 
He  may  feel  that  having  to  work  upon  mind — the  intellect,  the 
affections,  the  will,  of  man — it  is  of  vast  importance  to  him 
to  be  familiar  with  those  portions  of  literature  which  give  him 
the  profoundest  and  truest  views  of  human  nature,  suggest  mat- 
ter of  reflection,  stimulate  his  own  intellect  and  imagination, 
store  it  with  images,  and  increase  his  command  of  energetic 
and  powerful  language.  And  if  he  honestly  feel  that  he  can 
read  Shakspere  with  these  advantages  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
rightful  title  to  occasional  mental  recreation),  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  can  do  so  without  danger  of  contamination,  (and  really 
we  must  be  permitted  to  smile  at  the  peculiar  quality  of  that 
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])iety  which  is  more  likely  to  be  polluted  by  the  impurities  of 
Shaksperc,  than  to  be  repelled  or  disgusted  with  them,)  we  do 
say  that  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  reading  him,  even  though  he 
should  deem  his  flock  had  better  abstain.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  it  is  a  duty  of  every  minister  to  avail  himself  of  this  liberty, 
or  that  all  need  such  a  stimulus  alike,  but  we  do  affirm,  that  he 
who  deems  it  right  to  avail  himself  of  it  is  perfectly  justified  in 
saying  to  any  of  his  flock  who  blame  him  for  it,  '  Far  from  con- 
tending that  I  read  nothing,  and  ought  to  read  nothing  but  what 
I  would  put  freely  and  without  discrimination  into  the  hands  of 
the  young,  I  boldly  acknowledge  that  I  do  read,  and  must  read, 
much  which  I  would  not  wish  to  see  you  familiar  with.'  We 
think  that  this  is  wiser  than  a  questionable  attempt  to  proscribe 
yhakspere  altogether,  and  far  more  honest  than  reading  him  by 
stealth — consigning  him,  when  not  in  use,  to  some  dusty  upper 
shelf,  or  concealing  him  behind  a  screen  of  theological  folios. 

But  there  is  assuredly  one  class  in  whom  it  is  a  diiiij  to  read 
Shakspere  ;  and  let  us  not  be  lightly  charged  with  paradox  if 
we  affirm  that  to  that  class  must  be  referred  all  those  who  say 
he  ought  not  to  be  read  at  all,  and  who  propose  to  use  their 
influence  to  proscribe  him  altogether.  For  what  can  be  more 
preposterous  than  that  they  should  condemn  that  of  which  they 
are  ignorant,  and  set  up  as  censors  without  the  only  qualifications 
which  can  constitute  them  judges.  If  any  man  really  wish  to 
give  authority  and  weight  to  the  opinion  that  Shakspere  had 
better  never  be  read  at  all,  and  would  not  lose  all  influence  over 
those  on  whom  he  wishes  to  exert  it,  let  it  be  seen  that  he  speaks 
not  in  ignorance,  but  from  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  we  think,  such  an  attempt  at  sweeping  proscription  Avould  be 
inexpedient,  because  vain  and  impracticable,  it  is  scarcely  less 
a  duty  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  this  author,  that  we  may 
know  in  each  case  how  to  offer  wise  and  judicious  counsel,  and 
to  form  the  minds  and  the  tastes  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  him  under  far  more  unpromising 
circumstances. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  have  employed  the  name  of 
Shakspere  only  as  the  representative  of  a  class.  What  we  have 
said  of  him  equally  applies  to  a  large  portion  of  literature, 
poetical,  historical,  and  })hilosophical.  We  have  chiefly  used 
his  name,  only  because  it  is  frequently  brought  up  in  this  con- 
troversy, a  natural  consequence  of  his  vast  popularity.  We 
again  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  and  unwise  to  lay  down 
any  universal  principles,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  adopt 
a  course  equally  removed  from  a  sweeping  and  short-sighted 
condemnation  of  all  such  literature,  and  a  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  indiscriminately  perused  by  all  classes,  and  by 
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persons  of  all  ages.  We  must,  as  in  many  other  practical  cases, 
be  content  to  form  our  judgment,  and  offer  our  counsel  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  individual  cases,  and  any  other  course  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  for  the  reasons  already  so  largely  assigned, 
tend  to  produce  far  more  mischief  than  it  could  possibly  prevent.* 

But  we  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  laying  down  some 
general  principles  which,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  arduous 
task  of  education,  in  relation  to  that  most  difficult  and  delicate 
subject,  the  culture  of  the  imagination. 

Locke  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing ;'  another,  assuredly  not  less  useful  or  necessary  might 

With  regard  to  the  objection,  quite  a  distinct  one — that  the  perusal  of 
Shakspere  may  tempt  to  the  theatre,  we  deem  it  requisite  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  but  a  few.  If  the  attempt  to  proscribe  Shakspere  (and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  a  very  large  portion  of  general  literature)  be,  on  the 
general  grounds  stated  by  us,  inexpedient  and  unwise,  and  savouring  of 
something  very  like  fanaticism,  it  may  well  admit  of  question  whether  this 
is  the  best  way  of  endeavouring  to  repress  (and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  all  Christian  parents  ought  to  repress  it)  a  love  for  the  theatre. 
Tiie  young  are  much  more  likely  to  distrust  the  conclusion  that  the  theatres 
are  an  improper  place,  than  to  acquiesce  in  ignorance  of  Shakspere.  In 
fact,  it  is  endeavouring  to  gain  an  object  which  may  be  urged  on  the 
strongest,  most  obvious,  and  rational  moral  grounds,  by  questionable 
and  insufhcient  means.  Tlie  real,  the  true  reasons  for  forbidding  the  theatre, 
are  such  as  all  can  equally  understand  ;  it  is  not  that  dramatic  action  is 
represented  there,  (for  it  is  at  least  possible  to  conceive  that  plays  might  be 
acted  perfectly  free  from  everything  objectionable, — nay,  some  such  are 
even  now  acted  ;)  it  is  the  concomitants  of  the  theatre- — the  characters  which 
usually  congregate  there — the  associates  likely  to  be  formed — the  tempta- 
tions which  are  sure  to  present  themselves — the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  place — and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  solemn  warnings  addressed  by 
a  Christian  parent  on  these  rational  grounds  are  likely  to  be  both  far  more 
intelligible  and  far  more  impressive,  than  a  vague  hatred  and  an  indis- 
criminate condemnation  of  all  dramatic  literature,  especially  as  the  objection 
must  be  carried  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  him  who  urges 
it,  and  extend,  not  only  to  all  dramatic  literature,  but  to  all  tliat  is  capable 
of  being  dramatized.  We  may  perhaps  further  say,  that  the  temptations  to 
go  to  the  tlieatre,  and  which  do  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
Old  of  a  thousand,  actually  prevail  with  youth,  by  no  means  result 
from  an  abstract  love  of  the  beauties  of  dramatic  literature  ;  that  if  a 
man  has  been  so  well  trained  as  to  appreciate  and  resist  those  temptations, 
it  is  not  a  perusal  of  Shakspere  or  of  Ben  Jonson  which  will  be  likely  to 
take  him  to  the  theatre  ;  and  that  if  he  has  not  been  so  trained  he  will  go 
there,  though  he  has  not  troubled  his  head  in  reading  one  page  of  either. 
As  far  as  our  experience  goes  (we  know  not  what  may  be  that  of  others),  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  discriminating  readers  of  Shakspere  are  those  who" 
have  not  seen  him  represented,  while  the  most  besotted  and  ardent  lovers 
of  the  theatre  have  been  but  very  moderately  versed  in  him, — nay,  we  verily 
believe,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  would  have  been  sorry  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  solitary  perusal  of  him. 
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be  written  on  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Imagination  ;'  for  no  part  of 
the  whole  process  of  education  requires  a  more  discriminating 
judgment  or  more  assiduous  care. 

As  this  facuky  was  implanted  in  us  by  the  same  wisdom  which 
has  bestowed  every  other,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  designed  to 
fulfil  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  human  life,  and  to  be, 
just  like  them,  a  source  of  happiness  if  rightly  used,  of  misery 
if  not.  We  may  also  ftiirly  infer  that  it  falls  under  the  same 
conditions  with  all  the  other  faculties,  and  requires,  in  order  to 
secure  its  beneficial  exercise,  watchful  and  careful  culture.  It 
must  in  early  life  be  neither  pampered  nor  starved.  Either  ex- 
treme is  full  of  danger.  To  starve  it  is  no  doubt  the  easiest  and 
shortest  method,  and  relieves  the  parent  or  the  teacher  of  all 
that  responsibility  and  care  which  Ave  have  represented  as  so 
imperatively  demanded  of  him.  To  repress  as  far  as  possible  all 
exercise  of  the  imagination — to  forbid  all  works  of  a  fictitious 
character,  is  a  brief  and  summary  process.  But  whether  it  be 
the  best  or  wisest  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  system  be  acted 
upon  so  severely  and  successfully  as  to  induce  in  a  youth  per- 
manent and  habitual  distaste  to  every  exercise  of  the  faculty,  he 
is  at  best  sent  into  the  world,  not  such  as  a  complete  education 
should  have  made  him  a  man,  with  all  his  faculties  duly  and 
harmoniously  developed,  but  with  one  essential  faculty  of  his 
nature  dwarfed  and  stunted — with  a  maimed  and  distorted  intel- 
lect ;  he  is  also  cut  off  from  one  important  and  fruitful  source  of 
innocent  pleasm-es,  and  which  might  be,  and  often  are,  substi- 
tuted for  others  of  a  more  questionable  character.  But  if  the 
process  be  not  successful — the  far  more  frequent  case — nature 
will  ultimately  assert  her  rights,  and  avenge  the  restraint  which 
has  been  artificially  laid  upon  her ;  the  consequence  will  be  a 
more  indiscriminate  and  greedy  indulgence  in  pleasures  from 
which  it  has  been  wholly  debarred,  and  with  that  absorbing  and 
dangerous  delight  which  ever  attends  absolute  novelty  :  all  this, 
too,  when  the  judgment  of  others  older  and  wiser  is  no  longer 
to  be  had,  or  is  no  longer  minded.  We  havp  been  astonished, 
we  confess,  at  an  opinion  recently  expressed,  that  inasmuch  as 
poets  have  too  generally  been  a  very  wicked  sort  of  persons,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  imagination,  as  if  it  were  a  suspected 
gift  of  Divine  providence,  had  not  better  be  discountenanced  and 
repressed  altogether — doubtless,  a  very  short  and  easy  method 
for  the  instructor,  but  fraught  with  equal  ingratitude  towards 
God,  and  folly  with  regard  to  man.  The  true  method  is  to 
exercise  in  each  individual  case  the  diligence,  judgment,  and 
care,  for  which  we  have  so  often  pleaded,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  evaded  by  any  such  fanatical  procedure,  dictated  by  indolence. 
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impatience,  or  shortsightedness.      The  true  method  is  not   to 
prohibit  all  such  reading  indiscriminately,  but  to  provide  the 
youthful  imagination  with  its  proper,  wholesome  aliment;  to  see 
that  while  the  greater  portion    of  a  youth's  time  is  given   to 
robust  and  strenuous  exercises  of  intellect,  these  shall  not  be 
pursued  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  an  important  function  of  his 
nature ;    to  take  care  to  render  those  very  exercises  healthful 
and  beneficial,  by  alternating  them  with  the  pleasures  derived 
from  lighter  reading,  but  still  so  moderately  as  to  show  him  that 
such  pleasures  are  to  be  his  recreation  and  his  solace,  not  his 
business,  the  reward  and  recompence  of  industry,  not  the  lure 
and  refuge  of  indolence  ;    to   furnish  him  with  such  carefully 
selected  works  as  may  early  form  a  high  and  pure  taste,  and 
render  him,  as  he  approaches  manhood,  impatient  of  what  is  not 
in  the  best  style  of  art ;   and  lastly,  to  furnish  him  with  this 
moderate  and  wholesome  aliment  early,  that  this  peculiar  species 
of  enjoyment  may  not  have  the  dangerous  charm  of  absolute 
novelty  at  those  years,  when,  as  so  often  said,  authority  ceases  to 
exist  before  reason  has  assumed  its  ascendancy,  and  the  youth  is 
in  that  perilous  condition  in  which  he  can  no  longer  be  controlled 
by  the  judgment  of  another,  nor  safely  depend  upon  his  own; — in 
a  word,  when  he  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  yet  is  far  from  being 
a  man.     This,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  a  better  course  than  either 
of  the  two  we  have  denounced.     It  is  true,  the  duty  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  so  are  many  others,  which,  no  one  would  suppose,  are 
to  be  therefore  evaded.     It  is  true,  it  is  also  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  select  such  works  as  may  not  be  accidentally  abused 
to  eviL     Even  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  tradition  speak  truth  (and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition),  has  sent  more 
than  one  boy  to  sea.     What  then?  an  objection  which   proves 
too  much,  proves  nothing.      For  the    same  danger,  the  same 
liability  to  abuse,  extends  to  the  cultivation  of  every  faculty,  and 
even  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  any  shape.     Is  it 
therefore  better  that  we  should  be  brought  up  in  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  because  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
knowledge  itself  may  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  vice  or  infi- 
delity ?     What  is  required  of  us  is,  to  choose  that  course  which 
on  the   whole   seems  to   be   the   safest  and  the  best,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  perform  our  duty  with  fidelity  and  circumspection, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  judgment.     If  we  do  nothing  ili  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  except  where  we   can  be  quite  certain  that 
what  we  do  may  not  be  attended  with  evil  results,  we  shall  do 
little  enough. 

We  now  return  to  the  work,  the  appearance  of  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  we  have  made  the  mere  occasion  of  this  long  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  important  discussion.     We  know  not  whether  the 
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excellent  and  indefatigable  editor  requires  any  apology  for  our 
having  so  long  kept  him  waiting.  We  are  quite  sure,  however, 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  subject  we  have  been  treating  is  of 
vital  interest,  and  has  not  seldom  grievously  perplexed  them. 
If  we  have  said  anything  which  may  tend  to  relieve  them,  we 
shall  not  deem  that  we  have  penned  these  pages  in  vain. 

Our  remaining  remarks  will  be  exclusively  confined  to  Mr. 
Knight  and  his  editorial  labours.  To  enter  on  so  familiar  a 
subject  as  Shakspere's  merits,  after  so  many  able  critics  have 
written  so  largely  upon  it,  would  be  somewhat  superfluous  ;  and 
to  enter  on  such  a  vast  field  in  the  narrow  space  which  is  all 
that  is  left  us,  vrould  be  not  a  little  absurd. 

We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  Mr.  Knight's 
edition  of  Shakspere  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  valuable  which 
has  yet  been  given   to  the  pu1)llc,  and  that  we  cannot  easily 
believe  that  it  will  soon  be  rivalled.     There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
commentators  on  Shakspere  who  may  have  exceeded  JNIr.  Knight 
in  power  of  critical  analysis,  and  some,  though   not  many,  who 
may  have  surpassed  him  in  antiquarian  and  bibliographical  lore, 
and  who  have  been  more  profoundly  acquainted  with  our  early 
literature.     But  we  much  question  whether  there  has  ever  been 
one  who  has  united  to  so  large  an   extent,  and  in   such  happy 
combination,  the  various  qualities  which  the  task  pre-eminently 
requires.     He  conjoins  the   capacity  of  thoroughly  appreciating 
the  most  refined  beauties  of  his  author  with  the  most  plodding 
and  painstaking  diligence   in  collating  editions  and  forming  a 
text;  a  discriminating  estimate  of  all  the  large  and  subtle  views 
of  such  commentators  as  Johnson  and  Coleridge,  with  a  laborious 
and  exact  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  verbal  criticism.     And  if 
his  power  of  analysis   is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the   writers 
above  mentioned,  still  the  reader  is  not  defrauded  in  this  edition 
of  any  light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  author.     It  has,  in  feet, 
in  addition  to  all  its  other  merits,  that  of  combining  most  of  what 
is  truly  valuable  in  preceding  editions — of  furnishing  a  resumt 
of  all  the  best  and  most  judicious  criticisms. 

Mr.  Knight  belongs  decidedly  to  the  modern  school  of 
Schlegel,  Coleridge,  and  others,  whose  asthetic  principles  lead 
them  to  a  far  more  '  reverential'  and  cautious  criticism  than  w^as 
manifested  by  their  predecessors.  They  refuse  lightly  to  believe 
that  expressions  which  there  is  any  sound  reason  to  believe  are 
as  Shakspere  left  them,  can  be  lightly  amended  by  another  hand, 
or  that  alleged  errors  in  the  conception  of  a  character,  or  the 
conduct  of  the  drama  in  any  particular  instance,  are  really  such, 
merely  because  to  a  superficial  criticism  they  may  appear  so ; 
or  that  apparent  marks  of  ignorance — as,  for  example,  the 
anachronisms  of  which  Shakspere's  commentators  have  made  so 
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much,  may  not  be  oficn  better  accounted  for  upon  another  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  his  'knowledge  might  have  l^ecnin  subjection 
to  what  he  required,  or  fancied  he  required,  for  the  conduct  of 
his  dramatic  incidents.' 

In  a  word,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  Siiakspere  was,  as  Vol- 
taire is  pleased  to  represent  him,  a  sort  of  inspired  barbarian, 
who  worked  in  obedience  to  a  blind  impulse,  but  who  was  des- 
titute of  art  or  method;  or  that  he  was  the  ignorant  being 
many  others  have  been  pleased  to  imagine  him.  In  both 
these  respects  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  not 
less  so  in  the  latter  particular  than  in  the  former.  We  believe 
that  Siiakspere 's  jjojoers  were  universally  great — that  his  faculty 
of  acquisition  was  as  enormous  as  his  power  of  invention 
and  combination — -that  thouo;h  he  might  have  had  but  'little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,'  he  devoured  all  the  literature  that 
was  then  open  to  him,  and  that  he  made  more  out  of  that  little 
than  other  and  inferior  poets  Avould  have  made  out  of  ten  times 
the  quantity.  We  believe,  then,  the  principles  of  the  modern 
Shaksperian  school  of  criticism  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  but  it 
is  possible  to  carry  them  too  far  in  minute  instances,  and  thus  to 
weaken  them  as  applied  to  the  more  important.  It  is  thus  we 
think  with  the  defence  of  minute  points,  sometimes  set  up  by 
Coleridge,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Knight  has  not 
suffered  himself  to  be  now  and  then  betrayed  into  a  similar 
error.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  Shakspere's  genius,  absolutely  to  idolize  him,  or  to  suppose 
that  his  intellect  was  alisolutely  free  from  all  mortal  infirmities  ; 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  occasional  slips  and  blunders ;  that  he 
was  not  subject  to  moments  of  obliviousness,  or  oversights  of  neg- 
ligence, like  other  men.  By  way  of  illustrating  our  meaning, 
we  shall  give  a  brief  specimen  of  what  we  deem  Mr.  Knight's 
excessive  enthusiasm.  As  all  the  world  knows,  Shakspere,  in 
his  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  has  represented  Proteus  as 
going  from  Verona  to  Milan  by  sea,  both  being  tow^ns  far  inland : 
to  one  who  should  think  proper  to  object  this  to  Shakspere,  the 
proper  and  the  obvious  answer  surely  is,  '  Be  it  so  ;  say  it  was 
an  error  of  ignorance,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  a 
slip  of  forgetfulness,  and  that  if  the  poet  had  bethought  himself 
for  a  moment,  or  if  he  had  not  regarded  the  point  as  of  no 
moment,  he  would  have  put  Proteus  into  a  carriage  instead  of  a 
ship — how  is  Shakspere's  genius  affected  by  it  ? — what  depends 
upon  it?'  This  is  in  effect  one  of  the  answers  which  Mr.  Knight 
has  given  —  to  us  it  is  quite  sufficient,  and  would  equally 
apply  to  many  other  points  equally  insignificant.  But  this  will 
not  altogether  suffice   our  editor  in  his  general  anxiety  to  leave 
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Shakspcre  chargeable  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  error  or 
ignorance.  He  takes  occasion  to  intimate  that  the  supposed  error 
may  have  been  designed— that  there  may  have  been  some  pro- 
found aesthetical  reasons  for  the  inadvertence,  which  our  more 
prosaic  generation  is  too  dull  to  perceive  or  appreciate  ;  where- 
upon he  offers  us  a  great  deal  of  very  ingenious  and  really  beau- 
tiful criticism,  truly  applicable  to  a  great  many  more  important 
cases,  about  the  '  subjection  of  the  real  to  the  imaginative,'  and 
so  forth.  We  accept,  and  accept  gratefully,  the  criticism,  but 
deny  it  to  be  precisely  relevant  to  the  present  occasion.  We  wish 
it  had  been  reserved  for  one  of  the  more  important  cases  just 
referred  to,  and  fear  that  many,  finding  it  in  the  place  it  now 
occupies,  will  conclude  that  it  does  not  apply  so  forcibly  in 
other  cases  as  it  really  does,  and  argue  that  it  is  the  over-rehncd 
speculation  of  a  critic  who  is  determined  that  his  author  shall 
on  no  occasion  be  in  the  wrong ;  that  the  admiration  and  homage 
it  indicates,  however  profound,  are  not  so  discriminating  as  they 
should  be.  This  would  be  unjust  in  Mr.  Knight's  case,  but  it 
would  not  to  us  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  some  so  thought.  For, 
in  the  case  of  the  above  inadvertence,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask, 
*  What  is  the  proof  that  Shakspere  had  any  profound  or  subtle 
reason  for  making  Milan  and  Verona  seaport  towns  ?  What  was 
the  necessity  here  of  subjecting  the  '  real'  to  the  '  imaginative'  ? 
What  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece  depends  upon  it  ?'  Absolutely 
nothing,  if  we  except  two  or  three  indifferent  puns  of  Speed 
and  Launce,  which  Shakspere's  exuberant  wit  and  inexhaustible 
love  of  verbal  quibbling  could  as  easily  have  produced  under  any 
other  conceivable  alternative.  *  But,'  it  may  be  said,  '  it  is  still 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  profound  reason,  though 
we  cannot  discover  it.'  Why,  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  prove 
that  there  may  not  have  been  such  a  possibility ;  but  we  must 
reason  on  prohahilities.  Here,  on  the  one  side,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  solution  of  the  difficulty — a  slip,  an  inadvertence,  with 
the  certainty  that  Shakspere,  as  mortal,  could  not  have  been  free 
from  such  things;  and,  on  the  other,  a  bare  possibility ;  even  the 
most  acute  and  sagacious  critics,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
assign  any  worthy  reason  of  the  designed  commission  of  the  appa- 
rent blunder,  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot  depending  on  it, 
anythmg  of  dramatic  propriety  necessitating  it !  Homa,<i;e  to 
mortal  genius,  however  great,  should  be  still  discriminating; 
without  this  quality,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
It  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  us  to  guess  that  there 
may  be  some  subtle  propriety  in  casual  inadvertencies,  profound 
wisdom  in  palpable  mistakes,  deeper  reasons  than  we  wot  of, 
even  for  the  most  indifferent  actions,  though  we  cannot  assign. 
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or  even  imagine  them  ;  some  subtle  fetch  of  policy,  some  master- 
stroke of  art  in  stumbling  over  a  stone,  knocking  at  the  wrong 
door,  or  misdirecting  a  letter. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  attempts  to  discover  some  aesthetical 
propriety  in  Shakspere's  making  ancient  Greeks  talk  of '  nuns,' 
or  describing  Hamlet  as  having  been  at  school  at  Wittemberg. 
Our  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  still  is,  '  Be  it  so ;  let  them  stand 
for  inadvertencies,  which  if  the  author  had  thought  on  the  matter^ 
he  would  not  have  made ; — what  of  it  ?  Do  a  score  of  such  things 
weigh  the  hundredth  part  of  a  scruple  in  the  estimate  of  his  mar- 
vellous and  superlative  genius  ?' 

Mr.  Knight,  indeed,  offers  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  indulging 
in  such  a  long  criticism  on  the  insignificant  matter,  to  which  we 
have  referred  by  saying  that  it  '  was  necessary,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  enterprise,  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  with  regard  to 
what  many  are  accustomed  to  consider  irredeemable  violations  of 
propriety  in  Shakspere.' 

We  have  already  said  that  we  accept  the  criticism  itself;  but 
we  again  say  that  we  could  have  wished  the  principles,  and  the 
limits  within  which  they  were  intended  to  apply,  had  been  either 
elaborately  set  forth  in  a  separate  excursus^  or  that  they  had 
been  reserved  for  the  first  important  case  in  which  they  are  truly 
of  force.  In  the  main,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Knight's  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  are  perfectly  legitimate,  and  judiciously 
applied;  and  perhaps  it  was  unavoidable  that  an  enthusiastic 
editor  should  be  sometimes  tempted  to  lay  a  little  greater  stress 
upon  them  than  they  will  bear ;  for  it  has  been  the  general  fault 
of  biographers  and  critics,  in  the  case  of  authors  who  could 
furnish  far  feebler  apologies  for  indiscriminate  admiration. 

Perhaps  a  similar  observation  may  apply  to  some  of  Mr. 
Knight's  elaborate  criticisms  on  minute  and  very  doubtful  points. 
They  may  be  partly  defended  on  the  plea,  that  nothing  regarding 
Shakspere  can  be  uninteresting,  and  partly  excused  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  his  commentators  not  to  become 
enthusiasts.  We  can  pardon  much  to  the  spirit  of  a  diligent 
and  genial  editor. 

The  general  '  Preface'  contains  an  account,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
authentically  ascertained,  of  the  number  of  Shakspere's  works,  of 
the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  of  the  dates  of  their  publica- 
tion, and  of  the  principles  on  v>fhich  Mr.  Knight  has  proceeded 
in  forming  his  text.  In  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  Shakspere  com- 
menced the  composition  of  his  dramas,  at  least  five  years  before 
the  period  generally  assigned, — thatis,  about  158  5,  instead  of  about 
1591.  We  confess,  that  to  our  minds  he  has  made  this  matter 
abundantly  clear ;  nor  do  we  see  how  any  man  with  his  observa- 
tions in  mind  can  hereafter  apply  Spenser's  well-known  allusion 
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contciincd  in  the  lines,  entitled,  the  'Tears  of  the  Muses,'  pnb- 
lished  in  1501,  (in  which  the  author  of  the  '  Faery  Queen'  speaks 
of'our})lcasant  Willy,')  to  any  other  dramatist  than  Shakspere, 
and  sooth  to  say,  even  without  them,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  any  one  could  have  applied  them  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  judgment  and  diligence  displayed  by  Mr.  Knight  in  the 
formation  of  his  text,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  He  has  very 
})roperly  taken  the  folio  of  1623,  published  by  Shakspere's 
'  fellows,'  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  for  his  basis,  care- 
fully collating  with  it  the  quarto  editions  of  those  separate  plays 
which  had  been  already  published. 

That  it  was  very  necessary  that  the  common  text,  or  rather 
texts,  of  Shakspere  should  receive  a  thorough  revision,  is 
abundantly  plain,  if  we  consider  the  liberties  which  a  long  suc- 
cession of  critics  had  thought  proper  to  take  with  him,  especially 
Steevens,  whose  text,  if  any,  may  be  considered  the  '  received^ 
one.  Steevens  began  well ;  but  how  he  ended  will  best  appear 
from  his  own  candid  confession  contained  in  the  following  cita- 
tion from  Mr.  Knight's  preface  : — 

'  Steevens  set  out  upon  principles  wliicli  deserve  every  commenda- 
tion. He  begins  his  '  advertisement  to  the  reader'  thus: — '  The  Avant 
of  adherence  to  the  old  copies,  which  has  been  complained  of  in  the 
text  of  every  modern  republication  of  Shakspere,  is  fairly  deducible 
from  Mr.  R'owe's  inattention  to  one  of  tlie  first  duties  of  an  editor. 
Mr.  Rowc  did  not  print  from  the  earliest  and  most  correct,  but  from 
the  most  remote  and  inaccurate  of  the  four  folios.'  He  then  states 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  task  of  collation  with  the  authentic 
co2)ies,  adding,  '  the  reader  may  be  assured  tliat  he  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  free  an  author  from  such  modern  and  unnecessary  innovations 
as  had  been  censured  in  others,  has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of 
his  own.'  He  further  goes  on  to  say:  '  The  text  of  Shakspere  is  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  autlior,  or  rather,  his  first  publisliers, 
appear  to  have  left  it,  such  emendations  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
alone  admitted;  for  where  a  particle,  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
sense,  was  v>\anting,  such  a  supply  has  been  silently  adopted  from  other 
editions;  but  where  a  syllabic  or  more  had  been  added,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre  only,  which  at  first  might  have  been  irregular,  such  inter- 
polations arc  here  constantly  retrenched,  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without  notice.'  If  Steevens  had  worked  throughout  his  life 
in  this  spirit,  he  would  have  deservedly  earned  the  thanks  of  every 
reader  of  Shakspere,  and  the  duty  of  an  editor  coming  fifty  years  after 
hijn  would  have  been  less  disagreeable.  But  Steevens's  edition  of 
1793,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  'his  own  edition,'  and  upon  which 
all  the  modern  texts,  with  the  exception  of  Boswell's,  are  founded,  was 
executed  in  a  spirit,  the  total  opposite  of  tlic  principles  laid   down 

by  tlie  same  editor  twenty  years  before We  must  extract 

a  passage  from  his  preface  of  1793,  which  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
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show  upon  what  principles  the  received  text  of  Shakspere  is  fouuded, 
and  which  is,  truly,  no  vain  dream  of  imaginary  perfection  in  an  editor 
who  would  start  back, 

'  E'en  at  tlic  sounds  himself  had  made  ;' 

but  of  one  who  carried  out  his  theory  with  a  most  unflinching  perse- 
verance, and  vv'ho  grew  bolder  and  bolder  with  every  new  experiment. 
'  It  id  time,  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to  ancient  copies, 
when  (oficnding  against  sense  and  metre)  they  furnish  no  real  help, 
that  a  future  editor,  well  acquainted  Avith  the  phraseology  of  our 
author's  age,  should  be  at  liberty  to  restore  some  apparent  meaning  to 
his  corrupted  lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his  obstructed  versiflcation. 
The  latter  (as  already  has  been  observed)  may  be  frequently  eflected 
by  the  expulsion  of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have  been  omitted,  not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  Ileminge  and  Condell,  whose  fraudu- 
lent preface  asserts  that  they  have  published  our  authors'  plays  as 
absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them.  Till  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  process  above  suggested  be  authorized,  the  public  will 
ask  in  vain  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Shakspere.  Nothing 
will  be  lost  to  the  Avorld  on  account  of  the  measure  recommended, 
there  being  folios  and  quartos  enough  remaining  for  the  use  of  anti- 
quarian or  critical  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt  over  a  rugged  pavement 
may  be  more  delectable  than  an  easy  passage  over  a  smooth  one, 
though  they  both  conduct  to  the  same  object.' 

'  Without  the  most  careful  and  complete  examination  of  the  text  of 
the  early  copies  of  Shakspere,  as  compared  with  the  modern  texts,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  notion  of  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  corruption 
has  reached  through  this  dogged  pertinacity,  and  we  add  witli  pain, 
besotted  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  an  editor,  whose  natural  acuteness, 
elegant  acquirements,  and  neat  style,  gave  him  an  influence  over  the 
public  of  his  day,  of  which  we  inherit  the  evil  fruits.  Malone  was 
the  only  man  who  ventured  to  stand  up  against  Steevens;  but  Malone's 
natural  strength  vrould  allow  no  prolonged  fight,  and  his  weapons  and 
his  armour  were  of  the  most  fragile  of  critical  equipments.  Malone 
was  bred  in  the  same  school  of  metrical  harmony  as  Steevens,  but  he 
had  a  greater  terror  of  innovation;  and  vv'hen  Steevens,  therefore, 
came  with  his  '  expulsion  of  useless  and  3U[)ernumerary  syllables,  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  have  been  fortuitously  omitted,' 
Malone  was  ready  Avith  his  minute  proofs,  that  what  is  usually  re- 
ceived as  a  monosyllable,  was  in  reality  a  dissyllable,  and  vice  versa. 
Neither  of  tliem  had  the  slightest  notion  of  that  variety  Avhich  dra- 
matic versification  essentially  requires,  and  of  which,  avc  conscientiously 
believe,  Shakspere  was  the  first,  the  very  first,  to  exhibit  the  example.' 

Of  Mr.  Collier's  edition  wc  know  nothing,  not  having  had 
an  oijpovtunity  of  inspecting  it.  But  wc  have  read  attentively 
the  prospectus  with  which  he  has  ushered  it  into  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Knight's  remarks  thereon.     We  must  think  that  Mr, 
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Knijrht  has  ample  reason  to  complain  of  injustice.  While  Mr. 
Collier  reasonably  complains  of  the  state  of  Shakspere's  text, 
as  it  is  found  in  ordinary  editions,  and  of  the  negligence  or  pre- 
sumption of  his  editors,  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  Mr. 
Knight's  labours ;  or  rather,  by  this  course,  tacitly  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred  that  Mr.  Knight's  text  is  equally  defective  with  the 
rest,  and  that  he,  too,  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  negligent  and 
incompetent  editors.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Knight,  in  our  judgment,  has  really  offered  the  public  the  very 
desideratum  which  Mr.  Collier  is  so  solicitous  to  supply.  Mr. 
Collier  talks  indeed,  somewhat  mysteriously,  of  some  exclusive 
sources  of  information,  on  which  he  places  great  reliance ;  but 
whatever  they  may  be,  (though  we  confess  that  we  should  place 
greater  reliance  on  Mr.  Colher's  undoubtedly  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  drama,  and  on  his  vast  bibliogra- 
phical lore,)  we  question  whether  he  can  produce  a  better  text 
than  that  with  which  Mr.  Knight  has  furnished  us. 

But  the  merits  of  Mr.  Knight's  edition  do  not  end  with  the 
text.  It  is  scarcely  even  the  chief  merit.  Each  play  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  ample  *  introduction  on  the  chronology,  state  of 
the  text,  supposed  som'ces  of  the  plot,  period  of  the  manners 
and  action,'  &c.,  full  of  curious  historical  matter,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  criticism ;  while  each  is  followed  by  a 
'  supplementary  notice,'  in  which  the  opinions  of  other  critics, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Editor,  on  the  characters,  incidents,  and 
principal  passages,  are  given  at  length.  Nor  is  this  all.  Each 
act,  almost  every  scene,  is  accompanied  by  a  body  of  annotations 
and  '  illustrations,'  full  of  curious  and  amusing  information  on  the 
laws  and  usages,  manners  and  customs,  of  our  ancestors,  and 
forming  altogether  no  inconsiderable  mass  of  traditional  and 
antiquarian  lore.  These  matters  are  profusely  illustrated  by  those 
pictorial  embellishments,  which  so  largely  characterize  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age,  and  which  stamp  the  present  edition  of  Shaks- 
pere with  so  novel  and  unique  an  interest.  Many,  very  many, 
of  them  are  of  great  merit  as  works  of  art.  The  most  valuable 
amongst  those  pubHshed  in  the  '  Pictorial  Edition,'  have  been 
transferred  to  the  *  Library  Edition  ;'  we  heartily  wish  that  all  of 
them  could  have  been  so  transferred,  though  we  do  not  know  how 
it  could  have  been  well  managed  on  the  more  moderate  page  of 
the  later  edition. — We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  as  a 
further  recommendation,  that  the  whole  work  is  accompanied  by 
a  running  commentary,  ample  enough,  but  not  too  ample,  of  foot 
notes,  containing  all  the  principal  varice  lectiones,  the  reasons 
which  have  guided  the  editor  in  his  preference  of  one  word  or 
phrase  to  another,  and  explanatory  remarks  on  obsolete  terms, 
or  obscure  passages. 
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There  are  many  passages  in  Mr.  Knight's  '  Introductions' 
which  we  should  like  to  have  extracted,  but  we  have  exhausted, 
and  more  than  exhausted,  the  space  allotted  to  us.  We  can  only 
return  him  our  best  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment 
he  has  afforded  us. 


Art.  IV.   Corresi^ondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford;  selected 
from  the   Originals  at    Woburn  Abbey.      With  an  Introduction, 
by  Lord  Jojin  Russell.     Vol.  I,     London  :  Longman. 

The  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
time  of  fierce  political  contention.  The  lower  house,  nominally 
only  the  representative  of  the  nation,  was  broken  up  into  sections, 
which  contended  against  each  other  with  an  acrimony  partaking 
largely  of  the  bitterness  of  personal  strife.  There  was  little  of 
principle,  and  still  less  of  patriotism,  in  the  struggles  of  that  period. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Commons  were  intent  on  anything 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  and  the  reports 
which  we  possess  of  their  debates — brief  and  meagre  as  they  are — 
are  evidences  of  disappointed  ambition,  fretted  vanity,  or  personal 
hatred,  rather  than  of  an  enlightened  and  honest  devotion  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  minister  of  the 
day,  but  his  long  tenure  of  office  w^as  evidently  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  causes  which  contributed  to  his  overthrow  were  partly  per- 
sonal and  partly  official,  derived  in  some  measure  from  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  colleagues  with  his  avowed  supremacy,  and 
still  more  from  his  foreign  policy  running  counter  to  the  views  of 
the  Kino;. 

Walpole  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  spring  of  1721,  when  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Tory  party  with  the  Pretender,  and  the 
questionable  position  of  the  hierarchy,  exposed  the  nation  to  fear- 
ful perils.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  which  occurred  about 
six  years  before,  had  been  anticipated  with  considerable  hope  by 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  evidence  we  now  pos- 
sess leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  negotiations  which  were  on 
foot  just  prior  to  that  event,  and  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  were  connived  at,  if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  feeble-minded 
and  bigoted  Queen.  The  strength  of  the  Stuart  party  at  that 
time  was  considerable,  and  the  danger  accruing  from  them  by  no 
means  trifling.  'Among  their  favourers  and  well-wishers,'  as 
Lord  Russell  remarks,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
'  were  to  be  reckoned,  in  England,  the  landed  gentry,  a  large 
portion  of  the  clergy,  the  University  of  Oxford;  in  Scotland, 
many  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  the  episcopal  gentry ;  in  Ireland, 
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the  Roman  catliulics,  the  great  majority  of  the  poi)ulation  of  that 
iylaiul.'     Against  this  formidable  array  were  opposed,  the  Whigs 
and  the  Dissenters,  the  latter  of  whom  were  unanimously  zealous 
for  the  house  of  Hanover.   At  one  time  the  result  was  doubtful,— 
the  scale  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  even  bold  men  began  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  English  liberty.     Happily,  however,  the 
danger  was  averted,'  and  lasting  gratitude  is  due  to  the  men  by 
whom  the  ark  of  our  freedom  was  preserved  from  captivity.     The 
Whig  leaders  of  1714,  by  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  their 
movements,  paralysed  for  a  season  their  Tory  opponents,  defeated 
their  intrigues,  and  secured  to  a  new  and  protestant  dynasty  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  these  kingdoms.     Such  was 
the  state  of  parties  a  few  years  prior  to  the  premiership  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  it  had  experienced  little  change  up  to  that  event.     The 
loyalty  of  dissenters  had  been  rewarded  by  the  repeal  of  the  act 
against  occasional  conformity  and  that  restraining  education  ;  but 
the   favours  thus  shown,  though  in   harmony  with   the  avowed 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  and  well  merited  by  the  services  rendered, 
only  served  to  embitter  the  hostility,  and  to  render  more  active 
the  intolerance,  of  the  church.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  perceived 
this,  and  on  coming  into  power  resolved  to  abandon  his  zealous 
and  confiding  allies,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  most  embittered  of 
the  enemies  of  his  party.     '  Walpole,'  remarks  Mr.  Ilallam,  '  more 
cautious  and  modei'ate  than  the  ministry  of  1719,  perceived  the 
advantage  of  reconciling  the  church  as  far  as  possiljle  to  the  royal 
family  and  to  his  own  government ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  article  in  the   tacit  compromise  with  the  bishops,  who  were 
not  backward  in  exerting  their  influence  for  the  crown,  that  he 
should  make  no  attempt  to  abrogate  the  laws  which  gave  a  mono- 
poly of  power  to  the  Anglican  communion.'*    This  has  been  the 
usual  course  of  the  \Miig  party,  marvellously  short-sighted,  it  is 
true,  yet  still  persisted  in  to  our  day.     The  forlorn  hope  of  recon- 
ciling an  implacable  enemy  continues  to  be  cherished,  and  former 
services  are  in  consequence  irequently  forgotten,  and  the  claims 
of  justice  denied.     But  let  this  pass. 

Walpole  was  premier  when  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
Correspondence  is  now  before  us,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  This  was  in  the  year  1732, 
when  the  power  of  Walpole  was  at  its  height,  though  he  himself 
was  '  the  object  of  much  popular  invective,  and  die  theme  of 
inuch  eloquent  declamation.'  The  duke  at  once  ranged  himself 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  took  an  active  part  in  many  de- 
bates, impugning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  charging 
them  with  despotic  and  corrupt  practices  in  their  conduct  of  the 

*  Const.  Hist.  iii.  833. 
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home  government.  The  majority  of  Walpole  was  grackially 
broken  down.  Some  of  his  colleagues  proved  treacherous,  many 
were  discontented  at  his  monopoly  of  power,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  avowed  opposition  to  his  father's  government,  sought  to 
array  all  the  influence  and  talent  he  could  command  against  his 
minister.  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  was  at  this 
time  a  comparatively  young  meml^er  of  the  house,  and  his  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  inflamed  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  resent- 
ment, v/as  directed  against  the  minister,  whom  he  denoiniced  for 
his  corruptions,  and  probably  envied  for  his  power.  '  We  must 
muzzle  that  terrible  cornet  of  horse,'  said  Walpole,  w4ien  he  first 
heard  the  withering  oratory  of  Pitt ;  and,  as  if  his  evil  genius  pos- 
sessed him  in  this  matter,  he  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
the  young  officer  was  deprived  of  his  conmiission,  and  rendered 
an  enemy  for  Hfe.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1742,  Walpole  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  resigned  the 
seals  of  office. 

The  administration  which  succeeded  Walpole  was  but  short- 
lived.    The   great  leader  of  opposition  was   bought  off  with  a 
peerage,  and  lost  at  once   the  admiration  and   the  confidence 
v.'hich  his  talents  and  popular  services  had  inspired.     It  is  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  Pultcney's  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Seldom  had  so  much  political  power  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man. 
The  king  and  the  ministers  were  dependent  on  his  pleasure ;  he 
possessed  a  clear  majority  in  the  house,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
strong  and  almost  luiiversal  feeling  of  the  nation,  yet,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  a  modern  historian,  '  he  eagerly  made  terms  for 
himself  and  a  few  of  his  particular  friends,  bartered  his  popularity 
and  consistency  for  a  peerage,  and  assented  to  an  arrangement 
which  offered  little  prospect  of  any  change  of  measures.'*     Pul- 
teney,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  thorough  Whig,  and  had 
held  office,  together  with  Lord  Carteret,  under  Walpole.     His 
character  was  well  known  by  the  statesman  whom  he  had  served, 
and  his  patriotism  was  therefore  subjected  to  the  smile  and  private 
solicitations  of  the  king.     Having  brought  about  an  interview 
between  his  rival  and  George  II.,  Lord  Orford   exultingly  ex- 
claimed, '  I  have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet  upon  him.'     The 
purpose  of  the  minister   was  effectually  accomplished,  but  the 
country  lost  the  services  of  a  man  from  whom  it  was  entitled  to 
look  for  high-minded  and  consistent  patriotism.    Lord  Wilming- 
ton, whose  incapacity  was  notorious,  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Lord  Cvarteret  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord  Winchelsea 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.     The  ministry  thus  formed  was  un- 
questionably a  Whig  ministry,  and,  with  that  preference  of  rank 

*  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  ii.  305. 
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above  talent  which  has  usually  distinguished  the  tactics  of  that 
party,  permitted  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  excluded  from  its  number.  That 
celebrated  man  was  at  this  time  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  the  great  vigour  of  his  parhamen- 
tary  eloquence,  but  mere  talent,  when  unsustained  by  family 
alliances  and  a  great  name,  was  insufficient  to  recommend  him 
to  the  leading  Whigs.  '  The  reader  will  observe  in  the  course 
of  these  letters,'  remarks  Lord  John  Russell, '  some  curious  proofs 
of  the  preference  given  to  high  rank  and  great  fortune  in  the 
distribution  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state.' 

Lord  Wilmington's  death,  in  1743,  led  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  cabinet,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  acces- 
sion to  office, — Mr.  Pelham  becoming  premier,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.     In  this  post  he  continued 
till  1748,  after  which  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  two  years. 
The  letters  pubhshed  in  the  present  volume  relate  principally  to 
the  former  of  these  periods.     They  comprise   many  details  of 
his  naval  administration,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  temper 
and  political  relationships  of  several  public  men,  and  are  full  of 
information  respecting  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.     '  They  are  almost  entirely  letters  of  business, 
and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  authentic  memorials  of  public  affairs, 
during  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  as  a  free  and  powerful 
state.' 

We  must  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens 
of  the  letters  contained  in  the  collection,  and  the  first  we  shall 
give  is  from  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which 
the  writer  attempts  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  The  confidence  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
extract  could  hardly  have  been  cherished  by  Pulteney. 

'  I  agree  with  your  Grace  that  raeasures  must  be  changed  as  well  as 
men,  and  I  verily  believe  they  will  be  so.  Abroad,  at  least,  they 
manifestly  are,  and  much  for  the  better  in  every  respect.  At  home  it 
must  be  our  own  faults  if  they  are  not  mended.  But  whatever  turn 
affairs  may  chance  to  take,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  justify  my  own 
conduct  to  the  world  in  a  very  few  words.  I  will  only  ask  this  single 
question,  what  do  I  get  for  myself,  after  labouring  with  indefatigable 
pains  for  twenty  years  ?  Nothing  but  what  I  was  oflFered,  even  at  that 
time  ;  and  how  I  persisted  in  refusing  it  till  I  saw  most  of  my  friends 
provided  for  in  the  manner  they  desired.  I  wish  I  could  have  made 
the  change  a  little  more  general ;  but  I  know  where  to  lay  the  blame 
of  that  likewise,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  the  truth.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  very  sure  it  is  right  to  make  the  best  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  all  unite  in  supporting  the  honour  of  our  country,  this  family 
on  the  throne,  and  the  present  constitution  freed  from  corruption.'— 
vol  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

The  following,  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Duke,  respect- 
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ing  the  electioneering  proceedings  of  Harwich,  shows  that  the 
practices  lately  so  notorious  in  that  borough  are  not  of  modern 
growth.     The  letter  is  dated  August  2nd,  1745  : — 

'  Thus  your  Grace  sees  plainly  how  truly  I  judged,  iii  telling  you, 
and  also  Mr.  Pelliam,  though  he  will  not  yet  believe  me,  that  Phihp- 
son's  views  were  to  get  the  borough  absolutely  to  himself,  independent 
of  the  government ;  which  plainly  appears  by  his  having  got  such 
people  into  places  as  he  could  depend  upon  as  his  own  friends,  even  so 
far  as  to  lose  their  places  rather  than  act  against  him,  and  those  he  had 
been  in  no  way  instrumental  in  putting  into  office  he  had  so  far  ingra- 
tiated himself  to,  before  he  would  consent  they  should  be  chose  on  the 
floor,  yet  even  they  would  lose  their  places  rather  than  vote  against 
his  interest,  even  for  a  member  of  the  corporation  ;  how  much,  there- 
fore, could  be  influenced  by  him  for  a  member  of  pai-liament !  He 
works  so  well  with  those  under  me,  that  they  not  only  refused  my 
orders  in  the  choice  of  a  burgess,  but,  even  while  in  place  under  me, 
and  in  my  chief  trust,  infamously  betrayed  me,  and  not  only  by  my 
interest  brought  in  his  creatures  upon  the  floor,  but  got  them  places 
from  me  myself,  till  by  his  (Philipson)  trying  to  work  out  Leaths,  who 
first  supported  him,  I  had,  by  Leaths,  the  whole  aifair  discovered  to  me. 
As  for  Orhbar,  surgeon  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  fear  he  will  act  as  the 
others  under  your  Grace  have  done,  for  Leaths  in  order  to  know  how  far 
he  would  obey  Lord  Sandwich's  commands,  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him, 
and  even  wrote  to  him,  but  to  no  purpose :  he  could  not  get  an  answer. 
Thus  you  see  how  he  has  contrived  to  manage  aU  those  depending  on 
your  Grace's  office,  and  the  chief  under  mine  ;  and  if  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
now  supports  him,  does  not  immediately  take  care,  he  will  get  such  into 
his  as  Mr.  Pelham  will  have  as  little  power  ovei",  and  become  absolute 
master  of  the  borough,  in  spite  of  the  government,  but  that  is  no  fault  of 
ours;  I  hope,  yet,  we  may  have  a  struggle  for  it,  and,  happen  what  will, 
I  have  had  what  I  value  much  more  than  the  greatest  success  in  that  or 
any  other  borough,  proofs  of  your  Grace's  and  Lord  Sandwich's  good- 
wiU  to  me,  which  I  assure  you  will  ever  make  the  strongest  impression 
on  me.' — ib.,  pp.  31,  32. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  respecting  the  following,  from 
Mr.  Grenville  to  the  duke,  under  date  of  Dec.  1,  1746  : — 

'  I  received  your  Grace's  obliging  letter  enclosing  one  to  me  in 
favour  of  my  brother  the  Captain,  for  which  I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks.  By  what  we  hear  from  Bridport,  I  should  hope  he  would 
meet  with  success  there,  if  he  has  only  a  subject  to  contend  with ;  but 
it  is  given  out  that  an  unlimited  credit  has  been  sent  down  to  that 
place,  and  that  Mr.  Drax,  secretary  to  H.  R.  H.,  carries  it.  The 
person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  to  be  exerted  is  Colonel  Madan,  one  of 
the  Prince's  equerries.  If  this  should  be  the  case  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  reported  (which  I  can't  believe  till  I  see  the  effects  of  it),  to  be  sure 
my  brother  will  be  defeated,  as  it  will  then  be  no  match :  however,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  he  will  always  remember  with  infinite  plea- 
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sure  that  ho  bad  the  honour  of  your  Grace'a  good  wishes  and  recom- 
mendation.'— ib.,  p.  199. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Lcggc,  an  old  friend  and  political  su])porter 
of  the  duke,  from  which  we  transcribe  a  paragraph,  affords  a  sin- 
gular illustration  of  the  complex  and  very  (jucstionable  influences 
wliich  regulate  the  exercise  of  patronage.  All  departments  of 
the  state  might  furnish  like  specimens  in  great  abundance.  Such 
jobbing,  however,  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every  honest 
minister,  whatever  the  post  he  fills. 

'  A  certain  lord  (whom  I  know  you  don't  delight  in  no  more  than 
your  humble  servant  does)  made  me  a  visit  this  morning;  and,  after 
asking  several  questions  concerning  your  Grace's  kind  intentions 
towards  Palliser,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  thoughts  of  soli- 
citing your  Grace  to  give  that  sloop,  when  vacant,  to  his  brother,  and 
seenied  to  wish  that  if  I  had  an  opportunity  I  would  co-operate  with 
him.  The  supposition  of  my  being  at  all  able  to  assist  with  your 
Grace  I  own  was  flattering,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  tluit  I  liked  it 
very  much;  but  upon  recovering  my  senses,  I  find  that  though  I  am 
very  indifferent  as  to  the  successes  of  tliat  noble  family,  I  am  by  no 
means  so  as  to  your  Grace's  ease  and  happiness,  and  can  only  see  this 
in  the  light  of. an  occasion  which  may  be  made  to  contribute  more  or 
less  to  your  own  quiet.  If  it  is  not  done  for  him  he  Avill  certainly 
continue  to  tease  and  lay  perpetual  schemes  till  it  is.  He  will  pcrhai)s 
plead  the  examples  of  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Jolin  Franklyn,  Lord 
Harry  Powlet,  itc.  &c.,  and  of  all  other  lords  of  Admiralty,  who  have 
never  failed  to  give  most  partial  preference  to  their  brothers  and  sons; 
and,  indeed,  the  service  in  general  are  so  used  to  it,  and  expect  it  so 
much  of  course,  that  when  it  happens  they  never  are  surprised  or  re- 
pine at  all  at  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  done  with  a  good  grace  for 
his  brother,  he  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  dog  living  if  he  forgets 
the  obligation,  or  knows  any  other  rule  for  liis  conduct  at  the  Board 
but  that  of  making  your  Grace  happy.  To  do  him  justice,  he  talks  in 
the  style  of  one  who  would  not  breed  dissensions  at  the  Board  ;  and  I 
rather  impute  his  past  behaviour  to  youtli,  impertinence,  real  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  with  an  opinion  of  his  OAvn  to  the  contrary,  than  to 
badness  of  Iieart.  But  I  know  very  little  of  his  inward  man  ;  and  as  to 
his  outward,  there  is  but  little  of  it  to  know,  which  is  a  good  symptom.' 
— ib.,  pp.  150,  151. 

Several  notices  occiu'  in  the  course  of  these  letters,  of  the 
desperate  expedition  of  the  young  Tretender  in  1745,  and  they 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  light  in  which  the  enterprise  was 
regarded  before  its  result  had  been  attained.  Writing  from 
Dublin  Castle,  under  date  of  September  17th,  1745,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  remarks: — 'By  the  accounts  we  have  from  Scotland 
nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  that  rascally  Highland  army  with 
which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  intends  to  conquer  us, 
except  it  be  our  army,  that  runs  away  from  such  a  pack  of 
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scoundrels.  But  if  they  have  no  foreign  assistance,  which  3^oiir 
grace  will  take  good  care  to  prevent  or  intercept,  there  must  be 
soon  an  end  of  them,  one  way  or  another.  I  wish  other  things, 
now  depending,  may  end  as  well  as  I  am  persuaded  this  rebellion 
will.' 

The  following  letter  from  the  private  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  announces  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender,  by  the  forces 
under  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  it  contains 
some  particulars  which  will  be  interesting  even  at  the  present 
day:— 

'  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  a  mes- 
senger arrived  this  day  with  letters  from  his  Royal  Higluiess  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  dated  at  Inverness  the  18th  instant,  and  containing 
further  particulars  of  the  victory  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  troops  over 
the  rebels ;  which  appears  to  have  been  more  considerable,  as  to  the 
number  of  men  lost  by  them,  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The  account 
sent  by  his  lloyal  Ilighness  makes  the  number  of  the  rebels  killed,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  pursuit,  to  amount  to  2000 :  other  letters, 
by  this  messenger,  say  2500 ;  and  they  all  agree  that  the  rebels  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  they  have  lost  from  3000  to  4000  men. 
Many  of  their  chiefs  are  killed;  among  whom  are  Lord  Strathallan, 
Lord  Balmerino,  (and,  it  is  strongly  reported,  tlie  Duke  of  Perth, 
though  that  is  not  so  certain,)  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  Appen,  Kinloch,  and 
many  others  of  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  rebel 
prisoners  that  many  of  their  chiefs  are  killed  who  are  not  yet  known. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  prisoners,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
rank;  but  I  do  not  find  Murray  of  Brougliton's  name  amongst  them. 
All  their  cannon,  all  their  baggage,  and  twelve  colours  are  taken  ;  in 
short,  there  never  was  known  a  more  total  defeat.  Tlie  Pretender's 
son  fled  very  early,  and  was  seen  to  pass  Fort  Augustus,  with  only 
eight  men  in  his  company.  He  lay  that  night  at  Lord  Lovat's.  Briga- 
dier Mordaimt  was  sent  the  next  day  by  his  Royal  Highness  into  tliat 
country,  and  went  to  Lord  Lovat's  house ;  but  found  it  empty,  and  left 
it  in  flames.  The  rebels  are  supposed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  totally  dis- 
persed ;  his  Royal  Highness  not  having  been  able  to  leaim  that  there 
was  any  considerable  number  of  them  anywhere  together,  so  that  he 
was  at  a  loss  which  Avay  to  pursue  them. 

'  We  had  about  fifty  men  killed,  (officers  included,  of  whom  there 
were  none  of  the  rank  of  Captain,  but  Lord  Robert  Kerr  and  Captain 
Grossette,)  and  about  250  wounded.  The  Earl  of  Cromartie  and  his 
son,  Lord  Macleod,  with  about  150  private  men,  are  brought  prisoners 
from  the  county  of  Sutherland  to  Inverness.' — ib.,  pp.  75,  76. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  giving  a  list  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Pclham  administration,  points  out  two  remarkable  facts  in 
its  construction :  the  one,  that  Lord  Bath  should  have  belonged 
to  it,  and  the  other,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  excluded. 
Referring  to  the  latter  circumstance,  his  lordship  says : — 
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<  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  most  eloquent  orator,  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
rising  men  of  his  day,  had  a  fair  claim  to  office  on  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Granville.  The  Pelhams  intended  that  he  should  be  secretary 
at  war.  But  his  invectives  against  the  Hanover  troop  measures  had 
sunk  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  the  royal  prejudice  could 
not  for  the  present  be  overcome.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  forbearance  and 
regard  for  his  friends  highly  honourable  to  him,  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  was  content  to  Avait,  aware  that  his  talents 
were  more  powerful  to  raise,  than  the  royal  aversion  to  depress  him.' 
— ^ib.,  p.  xxxvii. 

To  this  aversion  of  the  king,  the  letters  before  us  make  several 
allusions,  but  it  was  compelled  ultimately  to  give  way  before  the 
rising  genius  and  splendid  parliamentary  powers  of  the  great 
debater.  '  I  ordered  Mr.  Stone,'  writes  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  April  28,  1746,  'to  acquaint  you  that 
we  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  make  Mr.  Pitt  paymaster. 
His  majesty  was  determined  not  to  give  him  the  war  office.'  The 
latter  appointment  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  into 
close  official  connexion  the  fathers  of  the  men  who,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  divided  between  themselves  the  confidence  and 
the  leadership  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  Commons 
House  was  divided. 

The  following  letter,  from  Admiral  Anson  to  the  duke,  contains 
an  account  of  one  of  those  naval  engagements  which  served  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  at  a  period  of  general 
depression.  It  is  dated  from  the  '  Prince  George,'  May  1 1,  1747. 
The  desire  expressed,  that  the  French  admiral  '  had  had  a  little 
more  strength,'  is  thoroughly  characteristic : — 

^My  Lord  Duke, — I  know  your  Grace  will  have  great  satisfaction  in 
hearing  that  anything  is  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  has  ftillen  to  the  lot  of  one  who  has  long  been  patronised  and 
honoured  with  your  friendship ;  and  therefore  the  3rd  of  May  gave  me 
the  most  sensible  pleasure  I  ever  felt,  when  I  came  up  with  a  squadron  of 
French  ships,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  hne,  and  two  frigates  of 
44  guns.  They  were  going  upon  two  expeditions,  one  to  India,  the 
other  to  America,  and  would  have  done  much  mischief  to  this  country 
if  they  had  succeeded,  which  is  effectually  prevented,  having  now  in 
my  possession  the  five  largest  men-of-war,  and  four  of  their  richest 
India  ships ;  and  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  Yarmouth,  Monmouth, 
and  Nottingham,  which  I  detached  to  pursue  their  transports  and 
merchant  ships,  which  are  thirty  in  number,  will  destroy  them  all. 
The  enemy's  ships  behaved  well ;  but  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  my 
ships  made  a  much  hotter  fire,  and  much  more  regular  than  theirs, 
when  they  had  a  superior  number,  which  they  had  in  the  beginning, 
before  the  ships  in  the  rear  could  get  up.  Your  Grace  will  b'e  much 
concerned  to  hear  that  Captain  Grenville  died  an  hour  after  his  leg 
was  cut  off  above  the  knee :  he  was  by  much  the  cleverest  officer  I 
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ever  saw.  Boscawen  got  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  but  is  almost  well ;  his 
behaviour  in  the  action  pleased  me,  and  I  hope  your  Grace  Avill  make 
him  a  rear-admiral.  As  the  Defiance  is  vacant,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
your  Grace  if  you  would  give  her  to  Captain  Bentley,  who  has  been 
my  captain  this  cruise,  and  is  very  deserving  of  a  cruising  ship.  How 
cordially  have  I  cursed  the  Dutch,  who,  I  find  (by  the  French  general 
Jonquiere),  prevented  his  whole  Heet  falling  into  my  hands  the  last 
winter,  when  he  came  from  Chibaton  by  one  of  their  vessels,  informing 
him  he  was  within  twenty  leagues  of  me,  and  must  see  me  the  next 
morning,  upon  which  he  altered  his  course,  and  steered  for  Rochfort. 
However,  I  have  caught  him  at  the  rebound,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
but  wish  he  had  had  a  little  more  strength,  though  this  is  the  best 
stroke  that  has  been  made  upon  the  French  since  La  Hogue;  and  lam 
pleased  that  something  has  been  done  by  the  fleet  whilst  your  Grace 
has  presided  over  us ;  and  if  you  quit  us,  which  I  never  think  of 
without  uneasiness.  Lord  Sandwich  will  come  to  a  Board  not  quite 
sunk  in  its  credit.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom,  after  your 
Grace,  that  I  will  serve  under:  if  he  continues  there  seven  years,  and 
I  live  as  long,  I  will  never  quit  him,  for  I  esteem  him  much.  There 
was  200,000/.  in  specie  on  board  the  French  ships,  and  they  say  the 
equipping  these  expeditions  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The 
Livincible  is  a  prodigious  fine  ship,  and  vastly  large  ;  I  think  she  is 
longer  than  any  ship  in  our  fleet,  and  quite  new,  having  made  only  one 
voyage.  I  hope  the  Duchess  is  dismissed  from  her  office  of  private 
secretary,  and  that  you  both  enjoy  as  perfect  health  and  happiness  as 
is  the  wish  of,  &c.  &c.' — ib.,  pp.  213 — 215. 

The  naval  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  closed  in  the 
following  year,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Chesterfield  having  re- 
signed the  secretaryship  of  state.  To  that  post  the  Duke  suc- 
ceeded, and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  the  same 
soundness  of  judgment  and  vigorous  industry  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  his  former  appointment.  None  of  the  letters  in 
the  present  volume  relate  to  the  engagements  of  this  office,  and 
the  latter  part  of  them  pertain  almost  exclusively  to  the  negotia- 
tions at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  A  brief  passage  in  one,  from  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  shows,  that  in  1748  the  Oxford  University  was  not 
very  loyally  disposed  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  There  is  also  another  affair  of  importance  that  requires  immediate 
consideration :  the  University  of  Oxford  are  come  with  their  address. 
It  is  so  indecent  and  improper,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  first,  whether  the  King  should  receive  it,  then,  if  re- 
ceived, what  answer  should  be  given  to  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  this  with  the  bishops,  and  that  cannot  well  be  ^Dut  off  longer 
than  Monday  evening.' — ib.,  pp.  594,  595. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
and  in  the  meantime  recommend  it  to  all  such  of  our  friends  as 
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are  interested  in  knowing  more  of  the  times  referred  to  than  our 
general  histories  supplj^  For  ourselves,  we  value  the  work  highl)^ 
and  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  oiu' 
historical  literature. 


Art.  V.  1.  JVesleyan  Methodis)ii  Considered  i7i  Relation  to  the  ChurcJi  ; 
to  which  is  svhjoined  a  Plan  for  their  Union  and  more  effective 
Co-operation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Hodgson,  IM.A.,  p]\'eniiig 
Lecturer  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill.     Hatcliard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 

2.  WesJeyan  Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  1.  '  IVhy  don't  you  come  to 
Church  .?'  No.  2.  JVesleyan  Methodism  not  Schism.  No.  3.  Apos- 
tolical Succession.  No  4.  JVesleyan  Ministers  true  3Iinisters  of 
Christ.  No.  5.  3lodern  MetJiodism,  JJ^esleyan  Methodism, 
Mason,  Weslcyan  Conference  Ollice,  City  Road. 

The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  trace, 
even  in  physical  science,  in  mental  and  moral  it  is  much  more 
so.  He  is  a  skilful  and  philosophic  historian  who  can  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  detect  the  agencies  in  the  distant  past,  ^\'hich 
have  contributed  to  shape  the  present  to  what  it  is;  but  he  must 
possess  gifts  more  than  human,  who  can  foreshow  from  present 
agencies,  the  results  which  yet  remain  to  be  developed.  We  of 
course  pretend  to  no  such  insight  into  the  future.  Prognostica- 
tion, or  divination,  falls  not  within  the  province  of  reviewers, 
whose  exclusive  business  is  with  the  progeny  of  the  press,  or 
the  events  transpiring  in  the  world  and  the  church.  Yet  there 
are  tendencies  in  most  things  ;  and  in  the  things  of  our  own 
times  there  lie  embryos  of  great  and  important  events.  For  the 
issues,  which  are  at  no  man's  command,  we  nmst  be  content  sub- 
missively to  wait. 

What  will  be  the  future  effects  of  the  controversies  now 
agitated  none  can  foretel,  though  many  may  indulge  themselves 
in  speculations  and  guesses.  The  revival  and  spread  of  high- 
church  principles  has  quickened  all  parties  into  action.  Tlie 
battle  is  joined  on  every  side.  The  house  divided  against  itself 
has  not  merely  disturbed,  but  alarmed  its  neighbours.  Puseyism, 
however,  is  no  novelty.  It  has  long  existed,  it  has  alwa^'s  been 
festering  within  the  church  of  England.  But  its  offensivcness,  its 
aggressions,  its  challenges,  and  its  assumptions — are  novelties. 
Few  persons  would  have  ventured,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
to  predict  that  it  would  find,  among  the  ranks  of  protestaut 
clergymen  and  university  professors,  champions  bold  enough  fo 
head  a  party  for  open  hostilities  against  the  Reformation,  and 
frantic  enough  to  assert  a  title  to  that  territory  which  Rome  had 
appropriated  to  herself;  or  rash  enough  to  advise  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  to  sue  for  a  joint-proprietorship  in  the  inheritance. 
But  so  it  is. 

Then  again,  who  could  have  imagined  that  a  party,  so  utterly 
disconnected  from  the  church  as  the  VVesleyan  methodists,  would 
have  felt  this  controversy  as  an  imperious  call  upon  them  to 
engage  in  strife  from  which  they  have  usually  kept  aloofj  or  that 
they  would  have  ventured  to  implicate  themselves  as  a  church, 
or  connexion,  or  conference,  (we  know  not  which  term  best 
suits  the  case)  in  a  debate,  the  agitation  of  which  among  them- 
selves, may  lead  to  consequences  which  none  can  foresee,  but 
which  many  may  live  to  deplore  !  But  so  it  is ;  and  the  world 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  men  so  wise  in  their  generation  as  the 
leaders  of  Conference  are  allowed  to  be,  have  felt  the  Puseyite 
controversy  touching  them  in  more  points  than  one.  They  are 
not  persons  to  be  drawn  into  thriftless  contention.  They  are  not 
accustomed  to  essay  works  of  supererogation,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  designed  a  series  of  controversial  and  defensive 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  they  have 
perceived  the  utility  as  well  as  felt  the  need,  of  such  prophy- 
lactics. 

It  would  be  too  curious,  and  perhaps  too  delicate  an  inquiry 
for  us  to  pursue, — what  facts  or  causes  can  possibly  have  induced 
these  gentlemen  to  bethink  them  of  so  unusual  a  measure  ? 
What  tendencies  appearing  among  their  own  friends  could  have 
awakened  these  alarms  ?  Or  what  desertions,  or  fears  of  deser- 
tions, could  have  induced  a  body  so  friendly  to  mother-church, 
so  decidedly  favourable  to  her  politics  and  her  polity,  to  bring 
forth  the  whole  weight  of  its  ecclesiastical  authority  to  check  its 
fond  pretensions,  and  rebuke  the  madness  of  the  prophet  ?  Some 
persons  have  insinuated  that  their  moi^e  respectable  ministers 
and  people,  (respectable  of  course  in  worldly  circumstances,)  have 
preferred  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  the  church,  rather  than 
to  Methodism  ;  others  have  stated  that  some  students  and  young- 
ministers  have  gone  over  from  Methodism  to  Puseyism ;  and  again 
others  trace  these  facts  to  another — that  Methodism  itself  fosters 
priestcraft,  and  begets  an  inkling  for  ecclesiastical  domination. 
But  of  course  we  affirm  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  we  take  upon 
US  to  reiM'css  the  prying  spirit  which  seeks  to  know  more  con- 
cerning the  causes  in  which  these  tracts  have  originated,  than 
the  tracts  themselves  disclose.  The  focts  alleged  are  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  clergy,  looking  at  the  Wesleyans  as  the  most 
recoverable  part  of  their  estranged  flocks,  have  been  using  of 
late  extraordinary  means  to  recover  them ;  and  means  which 
'  compromise  some  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  morality.'  '  It 
v\'as  hoped  that  this  evil  would  be  of  short  continuance  ;'  but  '  this 
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hope  has  been  disappointed.  The  nuisance  is  widely  extended, 
and  increases  daily.  The  VVesleyan  ministers  and  societies  are 
therefore  informed  that  a  series  of  tracts  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  published  with  all  convenient  speed,  under  the 
general  title  of  '  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  unfolding  Mr. 
Wesley's  real  views  of  ecclesiastical  order,  vindicating  the  minis- 
ters and  people  who  at  present  bear  his  honoured  name,  and 
supplying  an  antidote  to  the  ill-disguised  popery  which  has 
ominously  arisen  in  the  heart  of  the  protestant  establishment  of 
this  country.  This  series  of  tracts  will  be  published  at  stated 
intervals,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  The  attention  of 
the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  general  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
announcement.  The  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times  will  not 
be  an  attack  upon  any  body  of  Christians,  but  an  earnest  defence 
of  an  injured  people  against  a  race  of  intolerant  and  unscru- 
pulous assailants.' 

It  appears  that  many  Methodists  have  been  very  urgently 
pressed  by  this  argument — '  Mr,  Wesley  was  a  churchman — he 
discountenanced  and  condemned  dissent.  It  is  true  that  he 
apologized  for  his  new  establishment,  by  alleging  the  corruption 
of  the  old  one ;  but  he  always  xn-ged  his  people  to  keep  in  the 
communion  of  the  church.  Yet  modern  Methodism  has  diverged 
in  a  variety  of  particulars  from  his  principles,  and  has  become 
either  a  separation  from  the  church,  or  a  schism  in  it.'  Hence 
the  force  of  the  appeal  to  those  who  venerate  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
profess  to  be  guided  by  his  sentiments.  '  The  church  is  vastly  im- 
proved since  his  day ;  the  pure  gospel  is  extensively  preached 
in  its  pulpits,  and  as  he  never  contemplated  the  permanence  of 
a  sect,  or  the  formation,  on  professed  grounds  of  scriptural 
authority,  of  a  dissentient  church,  in  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment, you  ought  now  either  to  merge  in  the  church  of  England, 
or  harmonize  your  societies  to  it,  so  as  to  place  them  under  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  hierarchy.' 

Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  argument  is  met 
by  the  Connexion,  or  what  is  the  substance  of  their  reply.  It  is 
in  brief  this — there  is  an  anachronism  in  the  appeal  of  the  church- 
man to  Mr.  Wesley's  opinions,  which  renders  his  argu.ment  invalid. 
It  is  shown  that,  though  Mr.  Wesley  commenced  his  labours, 
and  wrote  some  of  his  works,  with  a  lull  belief  in  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
all  its  principles,  yet  he  subsequently  altered  his  opinion,  and 
though  he  never  avowed  himself  a  dissenter,  yet  he  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  presbyterian  orders,  believed  in  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  voluntary  churches,  their  government  and  discipline  by 
presbyters,  and  consequently  left  his  connexion  in  the  state  of  a 
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separate,  regularly  organized,  and  permanent  religious  community; 
and  that,  since  his  times,  the  Conference  have  merely  carried  on, 
and  acted  out,  his  last  matured  opinions  respecting  the  church 
of  Christ.  Hence  the  Connexion  now-a-days  discovers  no  force 
in  the  requirement  that  they  should  merge  in  the  church, 
because  they  perceive,  in  Mr.  Wesley's  later  opinions,  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  them  in  maintaining  themselves  independently 
of  all  connexion  with,  and  all  control  from,  the  established 
church.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  so  far  so  good.  Let  Wes- 
leyanisni  take  its  stand  upon  scriptural  ground,  in  repudiating 
the  doctrine  of  episcopal  ordination,  as  essential  to  the  validity 
of  orders  ;  let  it  maintain  scriptural  authority  for  government 
and  discipline  by  presbyters :  let  it  assert  the  scriptural  right  to 
assemble  its  people,  and  form  them  into  churches,  or  a  church, 
or  societies,  or  a  connexion,  or  whatever  else  they  please  to  call 
them ;  and,  in  all  this,  let  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  but 
acting  in  strict  conformity  w^ith  Mr.  Wesley's  last  views  and 
directions,  they  have  the  most  perfect  and  indisputable  right  to 
do  so ;  and,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  they  are  assuredly 
proof  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  '  intolerant  and  unscrupulous 
assailants,'  whom  they  profess  to  meet  in  these  tracts. 

But  is  this  all?  No;  certain  important  inferences  follow. 
The  churchman  retorts — you  have  hereby  become  dissenters ;  you 
iiave  done  the  very  thing,  committed  the  very  act,  which  you 
know  full  well  Mr.  Wesley  deprecated  and  forbad.  What  is 
the  reply  which  these  tracts  furnish  to  this  argument?  We  must 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Avriters:  — 

'  The  "Wesleyan  INIethodists  are  not  dissenters,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  and  application  of  that  term;  for  tliey  do  not  dissent  from  the 
principle  of  a  national  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  derives  a 
measure  of  protection  and  support  from  its  union  with  the  state,  nor 
do  they  dissent  from  the  doctrine  and  general  formularies  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  they  are  not  schismatics  in  the  church,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that,  to  a  considerable  extent  and  degree,  they  are  separated 
from  the  church.  They  Avould  not  affect  names  which  mark  parties 
and  distinctions,  but  they  cannot  entirely  avoid  using  them;  and  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  one  that  has  descended  to  them,  indulgino;  the 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  better  day  when  every  sectarian  dis- 
tinction shall  cease,  and  all  Christ's  disciples  shall  he  one  in  mind,  in 
heart,  and  in  name.  They  are  not,  then,  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Enf)land,  in  the  customary  use  of  that  expression;  and  they  are  ')iOt 
SCHISMATICS  in  the  church  of  England;  hut  they  are  Wesleyan 
Methodists.' — Tract  No.  2,  p.  10. 

Again  we  find  in  the  selfsame  tract — 

F  2 
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'  Some  one  may  be  ready  to  ask,  What,  then,  is  Wesleyan 
Methodism  ?  It  must  be  a  strange  anomaly.  If  it  is  neither  schism, 
nor  schismatical  separation,  in  what  light  shall  Ave  regard  it  ?  Our 
answer,  which  we  would  make  with  all  humility  and  gratitude,  is  this, 
that  singular  and  even  anomalous  as  the  present  position  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  may  be,  it  is  doubtless,  in  itself,  the  fruit  of  an  extraor- 
dinary visitation  and  work  of  God.  To  this  our  thoughts  cannot  fail 
to  advert,  Avhen  Ave  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  validity  of  its  minis- 
terial orders,  and  of  its  other  claims  as  a  part  of  the  universal  church 
of  Christ.' 

On  reading  this  remarkable  passage  we  opened  our  eyes,  and 
rnhbed  our  spectacles,  and  read  it  again  and  again,  asking  our- 
selves at  the  same  time  what  can  the  Avriter  or  writers  possibly 
intend  b}'^  ascribing  Methodism,  when  they  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  its  ministerial  orders,  to  an  extraordinary  visitation  and  work 
of  God  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  its  distinctive  principles  are 
the  result  or  fruit  of  a  new  revelation,  thereby  designing  to 
remove  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  revelation  and 
common  test  ?  It  is  confessedly  not  church-of-Englandism ;  it 
is  not  dissent  from  tlie  church  of  England,  which  it  would  seem 
to  be,  by  asserting  the  validity  of  orders  which  the  church  denies, 
and  the  authority  of  voluntary  societies,  which  that  church  re- 
pudiates; but  it  is  Hlie  fruit  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  and 
work  of  God.''  It  does  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
church-of- England  ordination ;  it  does  not  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  of  an  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  state— it  even 
approves  of  it,  as  lawful  and  desirable — and  yet  it  very  modestly 
sets  up  an  independent  hierarchy,  seeking  no  such  thing  as  sup- 
port from  the  state ;  but  after  it  has  constituted  a  priesthood,  not 
episcopally  ordained,  and  a  church  or  churches,  not  conformed 
to  the  pattern  of  the  established  church,  it  again  very  modestly 
tells  the  world,  'this  Methodism  of  ours  is  the  very  best  and  most 
perfect,  and  most  strictly  apostolic  church  in  Christendom.  To 
be  sure  it  is  not,  in  its  platform,  episcopacy,  and  it  is  not  dissent 
from  episcopacy ;  for  dissent  from  episcopacy  we  hold,  with  Mr. 
Wesley,  to  be  a  very  abominable  thing,  and  we  never  will  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  it.  We  have  something  among  us  much 
better  than  either  episcopacy  or  dissent.'  It  is  indeed  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  for  it  is  '^  the  fruit  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  and 
ivork  of  God.''  This  is  the  only  rule  by  which  these  tracts  direct 
us  to  judge  of  Methodism.  Now  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
pry  into  the  genuine  sense,  the  obvious  intention  of  this  sin- 
gularly humble  statement,  it  seems  to  affirm  nothing  less  than  the 
superior  excellence  and  authority  of  Methodism  over  established 
episcopacy,  and  over  every  form  of  church  government  that  ranks 
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under  the  comprehensive  epithet  of  t-Zme^ii?,  while  it  assigns  a  suffi- 
ciently ambitious  reason  for  the  preference.  We  allow  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  put  a  different  interpretation  upon 
the  words,  had  they  been  used  in  a  different  connexion,  and  for 
a  different  purpose ;  but  since  they  are  here  employed  as  a 
reason  to  show  why  the  Wcsleyans  are  neither  churchmen  nor 
dissenters,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  of  no  force,  unless  they  are 
intended  to  annul  the  grounds  of  the  churchman's  appeal  to  them 
to  submit  to  episcopal  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set 
aside  the  dissenter's  argument  with  them,  that  they  ought  to 
account  themselves  dissenters  of  some  sort,  because  they  re- 
pudiate episcopal  ordination,  and  practically  reject  the  alliance 
of  the  state.  Hence  it  is  alleged  that  Wesleyan  Methodism  does 
not  conform  itself  to  the  establishment,  because  it  originates  in 
an  extraordinary  visitation  and  ivork  of  God  1  and  it  Avill  not 
allow  itself  to  assume  the  character  of  dissent  from  that  church, 
for  the  very  same  reason.  If  this  does  not  signify  that  Metho- 
dism claims  to  be  a  new  dispensation,  originating  in  a  new 
revelation,  we  cannot  understand  either  its  meaning  or  its  per- 
tinence to  the  case  in  hand. 

Will  our  readers  have  the  goodness  to  observe  the  select 
phraseology  with  which  this  astounding  announcement  is  made  ? 
'  Our  answer,  which  we  would  make  with  all  humility  and 
GRATITUDE,  is  this — that  sirifjidar,  and  even  a7iomaIous,  as  the 
present  position  of  ^VesIeyan  Methodism  may  be,  it  is,  doubtless, 
in  itself,  the  fruit  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  and  work  of  God.^ 
The  definition  is  placed  in  italics  to  arrest  attention,  and  it  will 
no  dou])t  receive,  both  from  churchmen  and  dissenters,  the  at- 
tention it  deserves. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  short  and  eas}^  way  of  deciding  the 
controversy.  It  Avas  intended  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  churchman, 
who  believes  in  extraordinary  works  and  visitations  of  God  ;  and 
it  equally  aims  to  silence  the  dissenter,  who  wishes  to  view  the 
Wesleyan  as  placed  in  the  same  category  with  himself.  But 
then,  if  Wesleyan  Methodism  disdains  to  conform  itself  to  epis- 
copal discipline,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  extraordinary  visi- 
tation of  God,  and  yet  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  dis- 
senting from  that  episcopacy  and  that  establishment,  because 
both  arc  scriptural  and  right;  and,  if  in  the  next  place  it  insists 
that  its  own  platform  of  church  principles  shall  be  considered 
the  fruit  of  tlds  extraordinary  visitation  and  loorh  of  God,  exempt 
consequently  from  the  common  test,  the  old  rules  and  principles 
of  the  written  Scriptures,  it  must  prepare  itself  to  defend  rather 
more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
twopenny  tracts,  this  new  and  extraordinary  claim.     We  have 
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not  yet  seen  any  reason  to  induce  us  to  submit  to  this  modern 
dispensation,  and  from  the  specimens,  proofs,  and  arguments,  fur- 
nished by  these  tracts,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  speedy  conversion 
cither  of  the  dissenting  sects,  or  of  the  sects  of  clergy,  Puseyite, 
evangeUcal,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  which  these  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
ference have  now  before  them,  and  we  cannot  but  admonish 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  as  to  the  consequences,  both  to 
themselves  and  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  of  placing 
their  church-system  upon  ground  which  seems  to  remove  it  from 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  special  founda- 
tion of  its  own.  Surely  it  was  in  an  evil  hour,  a  dire  exigency 
of  argument,  that  the  thought  occurred  of  pleading  a  special  or 
extraordinary  visitation  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  the  same 
evidences  as  sustained  the  mission  of  apostles,  and  those  to  the 
utmost  fulness,  can  adequately  support  this  novel,  this  bold  claim. 
From  all  such  pretensions,  we  think,  they  ought  to  shrink  with 
shame  and  horror.  Churchmen  and  dissenters  will  equally  demand 
the  proof  of  inspiration,  before  they  can  admit  the  claim,  or  agree 
to  concede  to  Methodism  that  superiority  which,  if  true,  and 
founded  as  alleged,  ought  immediately  to  supersede  all  other 
forms  and  systems  of  church-government:  for  one  that  is  tlie 
fruit  of  a  special  visitatioji  and  work  of  God,  so  recent  as  the 
times  of  Wesley,  can  be  nothing  short  of  an  improved  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  or,  to  say  the  least,  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation which  decides  at  once  all  questions  of  ordination, 
government,  and  discipline.  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  hereby 
affirmed  to  be  God's  last  visitation  to  his  distracted  church ! 
Where  are  the  proofs? 

We  presume  that  the  writer  Avould  deny  that  such  is  the 
necessary  sense  of  his  words,  and  protest  that  we  have  perverted 
his  meaning  in  thus  understanding  them.  We  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  should  retract  them,  or  explain  them  in  any 
other  sense  he  may  think  proper;  but  if  he  refuses  this  sense, 
then  of  what  avail  is  any  other  to  the  case  before  us  ?  If  he  did 
not  mean  to  exempt  his  system  from  the  common  test  of  Scripture, 
by  this  averment,  then  it  was  his  province  to  have  proved  from 
Scripture  that  Methodism  was  at  least  equally  founded  in  divine 
authority,  or  had  as  good  a  right  to  plead  scripture  sanction  as 
either  established  episcopacy,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  dissent.  But 
it  was  obvious  that  this  procedure  must  have  necessitated  one  of 
two  inferences — that  his  system  either  agreed  with  or  differed 
from  churchism  —  both  which  conclusions  it  was  obviously 
necessary,  and  previously  determined,  to  avoid.  If,  on  scriptural 
principle,  Methodism  rejects  episcopacy,  in  any  material  point,  it 
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becomes  dissent;  if  it  admits  dissent  from  the  courted  and 
flattered  establishment,  it  clearly  departs  from  the  verbal 
standard  and  venerated  pattern  of  its  founder;  so  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  to  appear  to  avoid,  both  these  alternatives,  it  is 
made  a  rule  to  itself,  by  setting  up  for  it  a  special  claim, 
originating  in  an  extraordinary  visitation  and  ivork  of  God,  a 
prerogative  which  at  once  enables  it  to  overleap  the  *  swamps 
of  dissent,'  and  place  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  crosier, 
which  is  seeking  to  overawe  it.  But  deprive  the  words  of 
this  sense,  and  let  them  signify  nothing  more  than  the  happy 
revival  of  godliness  under  Methodism,  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
then  they  are  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defence  of  the  platform 
of  Methodism,  as  a  church  system,  but  simply  an  assertion  of 
the  divine  influence,  accompanying,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  eiforts  and  labours  of  Methodists ;  and  must  consequently 
leave  the  system  itself  to  work  out  its  vindication  in  the  best 
way  its  advocates  may,  from  the  common  repository  of  inspired 
instruction.  Then  would  come  the  very  exigency  which  the 
writers  of  the  tracts  sought  to  avoid — the  dilemma  to  which  the 
church-writers  have  reduced  them — and  from  which,  for  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  see  how  they  are  to  escape ;  for  Methodism,  if 
it  defends  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  standards  to  which 
all  parties  refer,  must  either  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the 
established  church  of  these  realms.  If  its  advocates  assent  to 
the  complete  scriptural  authority  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  then 
comes,  by  way  of  awkward  consequence,  the  sin  of  maintaining 
an  unjustifiable  schism,  in  continuing  in  a  state  of  insubordina- 
tion ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  considerately  impugns  such  epis- 
copacy, it  then  inevitably  sets  up  a  standard  of  dissent,  and  be- 
comes confessedly  what  its  founder  laboured  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming. These  are  very  disagreeable  alternatives  to  men  who 
have  always  piqued  themselves  upon  observing  punctually,  and 
with  deferential  homage,  the  judgment  of  their  master.  It  was 
a  tempting  occasion  to  evade  both  horns  of  the  dilemma,  by 
asserting  that  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  grace  was  given 
to  Mr.  Wesley ;  but  alas !  they  have  aspired  at  a  pinnacle  too 
high  for  men  of  such  humility,  as  they  tell  us  they  are,  and  the 
sooner  they  descend  the  better,  for  the  dizzy  height  has  already 
made  their  brains  swim,  and  will,  ere  long,  betray  them  into  a 
disgraceful  fall. 

Certainly  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  to  imitate 
the  tractarians  of  Oxford,  and  he  was  a  luckless  wight  who  am- 
bitiously undertook  to  prove  that  they  were  neither  schismatics 
in  the  church  nor  dissenters  from  it. 

Let  us  take  another  specimen  from  this  master  of  the  Wes- 
ley an  Israel : — 
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'  Some  luive  loved  to  plead  that  tlic  Weslejan  Methodists  must 
either  be  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  or  schismatics  in  it. 
When  able  men  touch  upon  this  notion,  and  signify  their  approval  of 
it,  they  certainly  fall  into  an  inadvertency,  wliich  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  their  case  ;  they  do  not  observe  the  fallacy  Avhich  lurks  in 
the  indeterminate  and  ambiguous  name,  dissenter' 

At  this  point  we  really  expected,  from  this  censor  of  the  able 
men  who  liavc  fallen  into  so  p;laring  an  inadvertency,  a  com])lcte 
masterpiece  of  dialectical  skiU.  We  prepared  ourselves  for  a 
piece  of  ratiocination  which  should  have  deterred  the  sons  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  ever  daring  again  to  risk  their 
character  as  logicians,  in  repeating  such  a  fallacious  proposition 
as  that  ascribed  to  the  able  men^  or  apjiroved  by  them.  Will  any 
man  venture  again  to  repeat  the  proposition,  '  Weslejan  Metho- 
dists must  either  be  schismatics  hi  the  church  of  England,  or 
dissenters  from  it'  ?  This  writer  has  affirmed  that  the  ambiguous 
and  indeterminate  name  contains  a  fallacy  ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  adds,  that  '  in  the  ordinarij  sense  and  application  of 
that  term'  (dissenter),  '  the  Weslcyan  Methodists  are  not  dis- 
senters.' But  where  is  the  fdlac}^  ?  A  fallacij  in  a  name  must 
consist  simply  in  its  being  false  in  any  given  application.  The 
term  dissenter  is  perfectly  clear  and  limited  and  vmambiguous  in 
itself.  It  merely  expresses  a  negative  in  relation  to  something 
understood.  It  does  not  define  the  degree,  nor  the  ])articular 
point  of  disagreement.  It  does  not  pretend  to  state  the  reasons 
for  differing  from  the  supposed  proposition  ;  it  does  not  say 
Avhat  kind  of  a  dissenter  he  is,  but  merely  that  he  does  not  agree 
to  something  implied  and  understood.  Well  then,  where  is  the 
fallacy?  The  writer  affirms  a  fallacy,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
point  it  out.  He  merely  alleges  that  the  Wesleyans  are  not 
dissenters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  Granted  :  but  the 
term  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  sects  that  are  usually  called 
dissenters.  Twenty  other  new  sects  might  arise,  and  if  they 
refused  to  conform  to  the  church  of  England,  they  would  be  just 
as  logically  included  under  this  universal  negative,  as  any  of 
those  sects  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied.  In  fact,  the  terra 
is  clearly  comprehensive  of  every  party  and  every  person  who  is 
not  bona  fide  a  churchman.  The  term  dissenter  applies  to  a 
quaker,  a  prcsbyterian,  an  independent,  an  antipa^dobaptist,  a 
Swedenborgian,  a  Plymouth  brother,  and  everybody  else  who, 
being  a  protestant  in  his  religious  opinions  and  practice,  differs 
from  the  church  of  England.  Wherein,  then,  consists  the  fallacy 
in  this  name,  this  hated,  ambiguous  word,  dissenter  ?  The  learned 
author  of  the  tract  has  failed,  indeed  he  has  not  attempted,  to 
show,     lie  could  not  do  it.     He  has  merely  stated  that,  in  its 
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ordinary  cipjylicatlon,  it  does  not  belong  to  Wesle^^an  methodists. 
They  arc  neither  dissenters  from  the  church,  because,  observe, 
they  are  not  such  dissenters  from  the  church  as  some  other 
people,  nor  are  they  schismatics  in  the  church.  This  is  very 
much  like  saying — they  are  neither  out  of  the  church  of  England 
nor  in  it.  Their  situation  is  like  Mahomet's  tomb ;  it  is 
neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  somewhere  between  the  two. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible.  They  are  either  churchmen  or 
dissenters.  We  should  rather  suspect  that  the  clerical  writers 
who  have  enforced  the  proposition,  which  this  author  professes 
to  prove  fallacious,  are  logicians  enough  to  detect  Ids  fallacies, 
his  attempt  to  obscure  the  proposition,  and  his  retreat,  equally 
perilous  and  presumptuous,  into  the  assumption  of  a  new  and 
extraordinary  visitation  of  God,  which  we  have  before  exposed  ; 
and  they  will  certainly  not  fail  to  insist  upon  the  proposition, 
and  to  make  it  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  Methodists,  till  they  take 
one  alternative  or  the  other,  *  you  are  cither  schismatics  in  the 
church  of  Enylanil^  or  dissenters  from  it.  Your  pretence  to  a 
special  visitation  and  work  of  God,  distinct  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  your  authority,  is  open  rebellion  against  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  It  is  a  blasphemy  for  which  you  deserve  stoning, 
imless  you  repent.  And  your  own  tracts  will  now  be  swift  wit- 
nesses against  you,  that  you  are,  all  of  you,  either  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  positions  which  you  have  denied.'  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  whole  tract  (No.  4)  devoted  to  the  proof  that 
Wesleyan  ministers  are  true  ministers  of  Christ.  But  how  does  the 
writer  prove  it  ?  By  showing  that  they  possess  scriptural  qualifi- 
cations, and  then  hy  openly  denying  and  setting  aside  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England,  that  there  are  three  orders  of 
clerg}''  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  next,  by  asserting  the  validity 
of  ordination  by  presbyters,  to  the  denial  of  the  necessity,  at 
least,  of  episcopal  ordination,  and  by  repudiating  with  scorn  the 
dogma  of  apostolical  succession.  Excellent !  But  what  inference 
follows  ?  This  is  literally  dissenterism.  The  man  who  asserts 
that  there  are  not,  by  divine  institution,  three  orders  in  the 
ministry  of  the  church  of  Christ,  is  a  dissenter  from  the  church 
of  England.  The  man  who  denies  or  refuses  assent  to  the  pro- 
position, that  episcopal  ordination  is  essential  to  the  right  and 
orderly  ministration  of  the  word  and  ordinances,  is  a  dissenter, 
because  in  this  he  differs  from  the  church  of  England.  He  may 
not  be  an  independent,  a  baptist,  a  unitarian  dissenter ;  but  he 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dissenter  after  his  oion  fashion. 
It  is  mere  dishonesty,  shuffling,  cowardice,  unmanly  evasion,  to 
deny  that  he  is  a  dissenter.  No  clearer  proof  could  be  su{)plied 
of  dissenterism  than  is  contained  in  these  tracts,  and  vet  it  is 
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affirmed  that  '  Wesleyans  are  neither  schismatics  in  the  church,  nor 
dissenters  from  it.'  They  set  up  a  distinct  community ;  they 
separate  from  the  parish  church ;  they  _  defend  the  vahdity  of 
presby  terian  ordination  ;  they  prefer  their  own  system  of  church 
discipUne  to  any  other ;  they  ridicule  the  notion  of  apostoHcal 
succession  ;  they  celebrate  the  simple  rites  of  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions  of  apostolic  precedent ;  they  disown 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  abolish  the  rite  of  confirmation; 
they  repudiate  the  divine  authority  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  assert 
the  parity  of  all  true  ministers  of  Christ,  employ  lay  preachers, 
and  have  ])ractically  preferred  a  voluntary  system  of  church-sup- 
port to  a  state-establishment;  they  have  licensed  their  places  of 
worship  and  their  ministers,  as  not  of  the  church  by  law  esta- 
bhshed ;  they  teach  their  people  nonconformity  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  conference,  and  then  they 
have  the  inejfable  modesty,  the  Christian  frankness  and  simplicitij, 
to  stand  forth  before  the  world  with  this  announcement,  '  We  are 
neither  schismatics  in  the  church,  nor  dissenters  from  it,  but  just 
Wesleyan  methodists,  who  claim  as  authority  for  our  system,  an 
extraordinary  visitation  and  loorh  of  God  ;  therefore  touch  us  not, 
judge  us  not.  You  will  be  guilty  of  a  fallacy  if  you  call  us  dis- 
senters of  any  sort ;  and  you  will  be  chargeable  with  falsehood 
if  you  describe  us  as  schismatics  in  the  church.' 

The  Wesleyan  body  may  plead  that  they  are  not  dissenters, 
because  they  evince  no  hostility  to  the  church,  thinking  it  un- 
seemly to  make  war  upon  such  near  neighbours ;  yet,  in  this 
respect,  many  others  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  name  of  dis- 
senter are  like  them ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  that  to  be  a  dis- 
senter a  man  must  maintain  controversy,  and  evince  an  uncharit- 
able spirit.  But  the  fact,  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  is,  that 
these  tracts,  pubhshed  in  the  name  of  the  body,  do  make  open 
war  upon  church-of~England  princijjles.  The  Puseyite  sect  or 
party,  now  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  have,  in 
point  of  numbers  and  consistency,  a  just  right  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  church  of  England.  Their  opinions  and  interpre- 
tations are  most  in  conformity  Avith  the  entire  system.  Now  the 
Wesleyan  tracts,  although  asserting  that  they  toill  not  be  an 
attack  upon  any  body  of  Christians,  are  a  direct  attack  upon  these 
Puseyite  clergy.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  contain  denials,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  of  several  cherished  and  unquestionable 
principles,  maintained  alike  by  all  the  formularies  and  all  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England.  The  body  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  therefore  now  written  down  by  their  own  pen, 
DISSENTERS.  They  may  deny  and  reclaim  as  loudly  and  as 
much  as  they  please :  they  have  both  verbally  and  practically 
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defended  dissent,  both  from  church-of-England  Puseyism  and 
church-of-England  evangelism  and  episcopacy;  and  their  pre- 
tended approbation  of  state  alhance  will  go  for  nothing  Avhile 
they  practise  voluntaryism,  and  reject  all  the  gracious  overtures 
and  wooing  entreaties  to  merge  their  connexion  in  the  establish- 
ment. They  are  dissenters  by  their  own  showing ;  and  all  at- 
tempts to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  diocesan  fold  will  be 
unavailing. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  addressed  to  them  a  very  temperate,  very 
kind,  and  yet  cutting  appeal.  And,  if  at  least,  they  really  loved 
the  church  system  more  than  their  own  anomalous  position,  and 
believed  that  system  strictly  apostolic,  they  would  renounce  the 
pretence  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  and  work  of  God,  and  at 
once  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy.  But  they  will  not  do 
this.  They  never  have  for  a  moment  seriously  entertained  the 
idea.  They  intend  to  remain  Wesleyan  Methodists — that  is,  dis- 
senters, both  theoretically  and  practically,  until  the  millennium, 
or  till  there  sliall  be  another  extraordinary  visitation  and  ivorli  of 
God.  The  clergy  who  choose  to  attack  them,  upon  the  ground 
of  their  pretended  approbation  of  the  church  of  England,  have 
had,  and  will  still  have,  the  better  side  of  the  argument.  It 
must  be  unjustifiable  to  continue  a  separation  which  alleges  no 
grounds  of  disagreement  upon  either  principle  or  practice.  The 
law  of  Christian  union  is  violated  by  such  a  separation,  and  pro- 
novmces  it  a  schismatical  separation.  The  Wesleyan  who  can 
find  nothing  unscriptural,  but  all  the  contrary,  in  the  system  of 
the  established  church,  ought  to  break  through  all  his  early  asso- 
ciation, and  show  that  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
has  more  authority  with  him  than  the  name  and  opinions  of 
John  Wesley.  The  man  who  objects  to  church  principles,  and 
conscientiously  practises  others,  is  a  dissenter. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  assailants  of  Methodism  from  the 
side  of  the  church  will  be  increasingly  urgent  and  increasingly 
successful.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  these  tracts  which  is 
adapted  to  counteract  the  inroads  ^of  church-of-England  zeal. 
Certainly,  the  attempt  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
schism  or  of  dissent  is  a  conspicuous  failure.  A  more  complete 
piece  of  sophistr}'  and  special  pleading  has  rarely  seen  the  light. 
It  aspires  to  be  equally  learned,  critical,  and  logical,  and  is  alto- 
gether one  of  the  least  clear,  and  most  inefficient  of  the  series. 
The  writers  are,  no  doubt,  able  men  in  their  way,  and  devoted 
admirers  of  Wesleyan  Methodism ;  but  they  have  egregiously 
committed  themselves  in  supposing  that  they  were  called  to  write 
controversial  tracts  for  the  times.  There  may  be  fifty  other 
things  which  they  may  do  with  ability  and  success,  but  their 
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vocation  is  evidently  not  in  the  controversial  line.  We  do  not 
perceive  how  they  will  ever  again  venture  with  seriousness  to 
proclaim  their  adherence  to  the  church  of  England,  after  the 
exposition  of  their  opinions  which  these  tracts  supply.  Every 
Puseyite  may  point  to  the  Tract  No.  3,  entided,  '  Apostolical 
Succession,'  and  say,  have  you  not  denounced  the  principles  of 
the  church?  Every  evangelical  clergyman  may  point  to  the 
Tract  No.  4,  entitled,  '  Wesleyan  ministers  true  ministers  of 
Christ,'  and  say,  have  you  not  written  against  the  three  orders 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ?  Is  not  the  whole  conference 
committed  to  a  species  of  dissent  ?  Fie  upon  you !  You  are 
endeavouring  to  write  down  our  church,  as  much  as  any  dissenters 
in  the  land,  and  you  are  as  determined  in  your  separation,  and 
as  ready  to  defend  it  by  argument,  as  any  sectarian.  You  are  as^ 
clearly  guilty  of  setting  up  a  peculiar  church-system  as  any  of 
the  sects,  and  you  claim  as  full  a  measure  of  divine  authority 
for  your  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ministry,  as  ourselves.  You 
affirm  as  full  a  validity  in  your  administration  of  sacraments  as 
we  do  in  ours.  And  yet  you  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  us  and 
all  the  world,  that  you  are  neitJwr  schismatics  in  the  church,  nor 
dissenters  from  it.  Now  the  only  difference  we  can  discern  be- 
tween you  and  others,  is  in  the  frankness  A\ith  which  others 
admit  their  dissent,  and  the  flattery,  equivocation,  and  pretended 
aoreement  with  which  you  palliate  yours.  But,  henceforth,  your 
dissent  is  branded  upon  you,  absolutely  burnt  in  by  your  own 
hands.  Every  churchman  will  view  you,  cannot  but  view  you, 
in  spite  of  your  sophistical  argumentation,  mere  downright  dis- 
senters from  church-of-England  principles. 

For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfliction  this 
authorized  movement  of  the  connexion.  Though  Ave  deem  it  a 
very  awkward  and  perilous  thing  for  a  whole  body  or  denomi- 
nation to  engage  in  controversy,  yet  the  ver}'  anomalous  situa- 
tion which  methodism  has  long  occupied,  which  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted in  these  tracts,  renders  the  effort  now  making  to  ascertain 
the  real  position  of  this  important  and  useful  society  of  Christians, 
highly  desirable.  We  trust  the  series  of  Tracts  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  they  will  afford,  from  head  quarters,  a  coniplete 
development  of  Methodism,  and  point  out  fully  its  hostility  to 
modern  churchism.  The  position  taken  by  the  Tracts,  though 
accompanied  with  some  serious  trips,  will  prove  serviceable  to 
the  grand  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  may  materially  con- 
tribute to  reinforce  the  band  of  Christian  advocates,  who  are 
gathering  from  all  sides  to  withstand  the  conunon  enemy.  In 
this  service  we  hail  the  volunteered,  though  somewhat  limping 
assistance  of  Methodism.     It  will  improve  as  it  advances  by  its 
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arguments  against  Puseyism.  It  will  honour  itself,  and  assist 
the  common  cause,  by  asserting  and  arguing  out  the  great  pro- 
testant  principle — the  Bible,  the  Bible  only !  But  it  must  either 
be  content  henceforth  to  wear  the  common  badge  of  dissenterism, 
or  its  banner  must  exhibit  a  Wesley-face  represented  as  a  Janus, 
with  one  side  wistfully  looking  up  at  a  mitre,  but  the  other 
wearing  a  presbyterian  cap.  We  confidently  predict  that  the 
connexion  can  no  longer  carry  a  double  faced  standard,  nor  dis- 
play an  equivocal  motto.  Reluctant  as  the  men  may  be  to  assume 
the  position  of  hostility  to  churehism,  yet  they  have  at  length 
been  driven  to  it  by  '  intolerant  and  unscrupulous  assailants,' 
and  by  the  defections  that  have  taken  place.  The  Rubicon  is 
now  passed  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  dread  of  being  called  dissenters 
must  give  j)lace  to  that  zeal  for  the  gospel  and  deference  to  the 
word  of  God,  which  unquestionably  pervade  the  body.  If  the 
connexion  could  but  once  be  brought  to  realize  the  position 
w4iich  they  obviously  do  occupy ;  could  they  alike  resolve  to  cast 
off  their  false  shame  and  their  worldly  policy,  to  open  their  eyes 
to  their  own  verbal  and  practical  condemnation  of  the  church — 
a  church  to  which  they  show  no  deference  but  on  paper,  and 
from  which  they  can  expect  to  receive  no  quarter — could  they, 
in  one  word,  but  be  brought  to  confess  the  .  honest  truth,  and 
submit  to  be  called  Methodist  dissenters,  which  they  really  are, 
they  would  then  secure  the  res})ect  of  all  other  denominations, 
as  men  of  clear  and  unequivocal  principle  ;  they  would  escape 
from  all  the  embarrassing  nets  which  they  are  continually  spread- 
ing for  their  own  feet,  and  go  forth  against  Puseyism  and 
churehism  with  all  their  fatal  corruptions,  '  fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'  But  at 
present,  their  banner,  if  they  consider  themselves  as  having  one, 
must  be  an  enigma,  the  attempt  to  expound  which  has  con- 
founded and  overthrown  the  very  ffidipus  of  the  party. 


Art.  VI.  Russia  and  the  liussicins  in   1842.      By  eJ.  G.  Kohl,  Esq. 
Vol.  II.     London:  Colburn. 

We  lose  no  time  in  introducing  the  second  volume  of  this  work 
to  our  readers.  Its  general  character,  both  as  it  respects  the 
value  and  the  interest  of  the  information  which  it  contains, 
closely  resembles  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  together  they  con- 
stitute a  work  which  will  render  the  English  public  more  familiar 
with  the  character,  institutions,  social  condition,  and  industrial 
habits  of  the   Russian  people  than  anything  previously  within 
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their  reach.  The  comparatively  recent  development  and  rapid 
o-rowth  of  Russian  power,  the  vast  extent  of  the  empn'e,  the 
Siultifarious  character  of  its  tribes,  its  warlike  tendencies  and 
obvious  spirit  of  aggression,  the  part  it  has  already  acted  ni 
European  politics,  and  the  influence  it  is  destined  to  exert 
over  the  councils  and  destinies  of  its  neighbours,— all  combme  to 
fix  upon  this  Northern  Colossus  the  attentive  eye  of  Europe,  and 
to  attach  immense  importance  to  a  right  estimate  of  the  character 
of  its  people  and  the  policy  of  its  rulers.  These  considerations 
have  led  us  to  peruse  M.  Kohl's  work  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  it  obtains — as  it  un- 
doubtedly will— extensive  circulation  amongst  our  countrymen. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  each  of 
which  contains  much  information  that  will  be  novel  to  the 
English  reader.  The  first,  entided  Arts,  Manufactures,  Industry, 
rano-es  over  a  variety  of  subjects  of  considerable  importance 
and'interest.  By  means  of  its  situation  and  privileges,  Petersburg 
monopolizes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire, 
being  '  almost  the  only  port  from  which  exclusively  all  Russia 
is  supplied  with  jewellery,  watches,  clothing,  wines,  woollens, 
silks,  cottons,'  &c.  This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who^ 
have  accumulated  in  the  capital  vast  stores  of  the  productions  of 
Western  Europe.  Petersburg  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  magazine 
whence  other  parts  of  the  empire  obtain  their  supply  of  foreign 
manufactures. 

'  Petersburg  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  most  remarkable  trade  in 
productions  of  art,  carried  on  by  foreigners,  and  extending  from  town 
to  town  to  the  remotest  places  of  the  empire,  to  Charkoff",  Woronesch, 
Astrachan,  Tobolsk,  and  Kaluga;  for  Avhich  they  have  founded  a  dis- 
tinct little  colony  in  almost  every  town  in  Russia,  establishing  them- 
selves in  general  in  the  main  street  of  each. 

'  These  provincial  colonies  of  foreign  artists,  artisans,  and  dealers  in 
productions  of  the  arts,  planted  all  over  the  empire,  that  is,  througliotit 
one-half  of  Europe  and  one-half  of  Asia,  are  a  phenomenon  well  worth}^ 
of  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  By  means  of  the  commodities  in 
which  they  deal,  these  persons  acquire  peculiar  consequence  and  an 
extensive  sphere  of  action  ;  they  promote  the  cause  of  civiKzation 
not  merely  as  tradesmen,  but  in  many  other  ways;  they  are  admitted 
into  companies  which  among  us  would  be  deemed  far  above  them,  and, 
as  mere  watchmakers,  tailors,  jewellers,  or  woollen-drapers,  they  fre- 
quently possess  an  influence  and  an  importance  not  to  be  derived  from 
their  businesses  alone.  As  they  all  resemble  one  another  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  even  in  the  minutest  traits  and  peculiarities;  since 
not  only  the  different  branches  of  this  inland  trade  in  tlie  productions 
of  the  arts  are  separated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  shops  are  eveiy- 
where  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  such  and  such  commo- 
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dlties  always  accompanying  such  and  such  othei's;  but  the  same  kind 
of  persons  are  always  found  with  the  same  goods,  and  tliese  persons 
are  universally  of  the  same  nation,  have  experienced  the  same  fortunes 
in  life,  display  the  same  virtues,  and  contract  the  same  vices  abroad: 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  collect  the  observations  we  have  made  upon 
this  foreign  industry  in  Petersburg,  as  they  will  serve  at  the  same  time 
to  characterize  the  innumerable  colonies  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.' — pp.  2,  3. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  topics  we  come  to  the  following,  in 
which  our  author's  account  of  the  gains  of  literature,  and  the 
proficiency  attained  in  the  typographical  art,  will  probably  sur- 
prise many  of  our  readers.  A  vast  portion  of  the  Russian  empire 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  Imt  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion are  afloat,  and  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  successive 
emperors,  have  extended  their  influence  with  astonishing  rapidity 
over  the  upper  classes  of  society. 

'  Among  the  many  things  that  interest  the  foreigner  in  Petersburg, 
the  booksellers'  shops  are  certainly  not  the  least  important.  Germans, 
French,  and  Russians  here  offer  to  the  public  the  newest  as  well  as  the 
oldest  fruits  of  their  literature.  Among  the  Germans  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  now  somewhat  antiquated,  firms  are  those  of  Brieff  and  Grafe, 
from  whose  shops  issued  most  of  the  German  and  French  works  printed 
in  Russia.  Among  the  French  booksellers,  Pluchard  was  formerly  the 
most  eminent;  but  of  the  Russian,  Smirdin  is  decidedly  the  first.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  rich  assoi'tment  Russian  literature  has  already 
furnished  him,  and  not  less  so  the  extraordinary  elegance  with  which 
books  are  now  printed  in  his  office.  Perhaps  at  no  time  were  books 
printed  in  Russia  so  vilely,  on  such  wretched  paper,  with  such  abomin- 
able type,  and  such  an  utter  want  of  taste  and  accuracy,  as  was  not 
long  ago  almost  universally  the  case,  and  as  it  is  still  here  and  there, 
in  Germany.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  such  an 
extraordinary  improvement  has  taken  place  in  Russian  typography, 
that  you  now  meet  here  with  works  which  Avill  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries.  In  the  ordinary  course,  all  Russian  books 
are  printed  on  stout  paper,  and  with  remarkably  large  type;  but  there 
are  also  editions  in  twelves  and  sixteens,  which  for  neatness  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

'  The  advantage  accruing  to  Russian  literature  from  this  improve- 
ment in  outward  appearance  is  not  trifling;  the  Russian  books  printed 
by  Smirdin  may  now  show  themselves  boldly  in  the  boudoirs  of  ladies 
of  distinction,  along  with  the  elegant  productions  of  Paris  and  London; 
and  the  time  is  past  Avhen  a  Russian  noble  had  but  here  and  there  a 
Russian  book  standing  in  the  dust  on  the  lowest  shelves  of  his  almost 
exclusively  French  library.  Russian  books  now  fill  completely  the 
cases  allotted  to  them.  Not  only  the  extent  of  the  stock  of  many  a 
retail  bookseller  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  exceeding  in  some  in- 
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Stances  100,000  volumes,  but  also  the  high  prices  paid  to  favourite 
authors,  show  the  extraordinary  increase  whicli  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  sale  of  Russian  books.  Tlie  following  facts  may  serve  for 
a  standard.  There  are  Russian  authors  who  have  already  acquired  by 
their  pen  estates  comprehending  several  square  [German]  miles.  There 
are  persons  of  consequence  who  are  paid  from  5000  to  7000  rubles  merely 
for  lending  their  names  to  a  favourite  journal,  and  there  are  periodicals 
wliich  have  not  fewer  than  20,000  subscribers.  The  most  extensive 
modern  Avork,  uj^on  which  a  great  number  of  hands  are  busily  engaged,  is 
the  great,  voluminous,  Russian  National  Encyclopaedia,  tlie  contributors 
to  which  are  paid  100,  200  rubles,  and  more,  per  sheet,  so  tliat  a  very 
great  circulation  must  be  calculated  upon.  Russian  literature  is  now 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  tlie  French  in  Russia,  if  not  even  to 
outweigh  it  here  and  there  in  the  highest  circles.' — pp.  33,  34. 

We  leave   the   second   chapter  of  this  vohime,    the    twenty- 
second  of  the  workj  entitled  Tlie  Table  and  Cookery,  to   such  of 
our  readers  as  are   interested  in  culinary  matters,   and  pass  on 
to  the    next,    which  treats   on   the  more    important  subject    of 
education.     Every  spring  witnesses  the   importation  of  a  large 
number  of  Swiss,  French,  English,  and  German  young  ladies, 
who    '  are   destined   to  perform   the  functions  of  priestesses  of 
Minerva  in  Russia,  and  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  fire  of  civil- 
ization in  that  country.'     The  number  of  governesses  and  private 
tutors  in  Petersburg  is  stated  to  be  about  six  thousand,  and  the 
salaries    paid  them    are    considerable.       On    this    latter   point 
Kohl  furnishes  the  following  information  : — 

'  The  salaries  which  the  Russians  pay  to  private  tutors  are  very 
high;  they  run  in  general  from  tlu-ee  to  four  thousand  rubles,  but 
some  rise  to  six  and  even  to  ten  tliousand,  especially  when  they  wish 
to  entice  a  person  into  inclement  Siberia,  or  some  other  remote  province. 
In  general,  when  the  engagement  expires,  an  annuity  is  settled  upon 
tlie  teacher,  or,  what  now  begins  to  be  more  common,  a  round  sum  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  rubles  is  paid  down  to  him  at  once.  Even 
the  French  governesses  receive  salaries  equal  to  those  of  professors  in 
Germany;  and  they  have  rather  risen  than  fallen,  on  account  of  the 
sparingness  with  which  Russian  passports  are  now  granted.  Sucli  is 
the  increasing  demand  for  instructors,  that  extraordinary  sums  are  paid 
even  to  natives.' — p.  74. 

The  nursemaids  for  young  children,  we  are  informed,  are  in- 
variably English,  who  are  reputed,  much  to  their  honour,  to 
excel  in  the  kindness  and  attention  which  such  a  post  requires. 

The  Russian  government,  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  has  been  distinguished  by  a  zealous  patronage  of  educa- 
tion.    Academies,  universities,  gymnasiums,  and  ])opular  schools 
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have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  So 
uniform  has  been  the  pohcj  of  the  rulers,  that  the  Russian 
schoolmaster  has  invariably  followed  the  steps  of  the  Russian 
soldier. 

'  In  every  countiy  added  by  their  arms  to  the  empire,  the  Russians 
immediately  make  it  their  business  to  found  schools  after  their  fashion, 
aware,  hke  the  Romans,  how  mighty  are  the  bonds  in  which  one  and 
the  same  language  and  education  bind  the  members  of  a  state  together. 
Thus  tliey  have  introduced  their  schools  among  the  Tatars,  the  Fins, 
tlie  Moldavians,  and  many  other  nations;  thus  they  have  even  carried 
tlieir  method  of  instruction  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  applied  it  to  the 
Armenians  and  the  Grusinians;  thus  they  have  recently  suppressed 
throufi-hout  all  Poland  the  old  schools  of  the  countrv,  and  established 
otliers  upon  their  own  plan;  thus,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  they  have 
even  entered  the  lists  against  the  German  scbolastic  system,  though 
tliey  originally  took  it  for  their  model,  and  are  striving  to  breathe  into 
it  their  own  spirit;  and  thus  they  are  everywhere  assiduously  endea- 
vouring, by  means  of  tlieir  schools,  to  annihilate  everything  foreign,  to 
frame  every  part  of  the  state  after  their  fashion,  to  russify  it,  after 
setting  themselves  up,  from  tlie  frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  extremity 
of  Mongolia,  to  China  and  Japan,  for  champions  of  European  culture 
modified  in  the  Russian  manner,  and  drawing  numerous  tribes  and 
nations  into  the  fermentative  process  of  their  civilization.' — pp.  80,  81. 

From  this  state  of  things  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  must  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge.  There  are,  however, 
some  drawbacks  which  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  condition  can  be  formed.  There  is  no 
European  nation,  according  to  our  author,  which  attaches  such 
importance  to  mere  externals,  and  is  so  little  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  more  substantial  but  less  visible  acquisitions  of  real 
science.  This  preference  of  the  outward  to  the  inward  is  ap- 
parent in  their  courts  of  justice,  in  their  army,  and  even  in  their 
trades  and  commerce,  '  where  all  the  labels  and  the  outside  of 
their  goods  are  elegant,  and  the  arrangement  brilliant,  but  the 
goods  themselves  wortiiless.'  The  same  fact  is  observable  in 
their  collegiate  institutions,  the  buildings,  regulations,  and  ex- 
aminations of  which  are  admirable,  while  a  discerning  eye  is  not 
long  in  detecting  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  all  that  constitutes 
the  real  value  of  education. 

Next  to  the  'university,  the  Pedagogic  Institution,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  train  teachers,  is  most  deserving  of  attention.  It  was 
founded  in  1832,  after  the  Polish  revolution,  enjoys  almost  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  university,  is  supported  by  the 
crowji,  and  costs  annually  not  less  than  250,000  rubles. 
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'  The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  female  sex  in  Petersburg 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  for  the  male.  At  the  head  of  them 
all  must  be  placed  the  great  institution  of  Smolna,  in  the  convent  of 
that  name,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  In  this  remarkable 
institution  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  young  females  are  brought  up, 
taught  French  and  German,  and  instructed  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences. 
Most  of  them  are  of  noble  birth.  The  commoners  occupy  a  different 
building,  and  have  a  different  dress,  different  fare,  and  different  at- 
tendance. This  institution,  together  with  those  founded  on  the  same 
principle  in  various  government  towns  for  the  daughters  of  the  inferior 
and  poorer  nobility,  nearly  correspond  with  the  schools  of  cadets  for 
the  sons.  When  parents  know  not  what  to  do  at  home  with  sons,  they 
send  them  to  the  cadets,  and  daughters  in  like  manner  to  the  institu- 
tions, when  they  cannot  educate  them  at  home. 

'  All  the  wealthy  Russians  prefer  domestic  education  for  giids.  The 
directresses  of  those  institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  Petersburg 
institution  abovementioned,  are  commonly  ladies  of  high  rank,  widows 
of  generals,  &c.,  for  whom  a  suitable  provision  is  made  by  the  gift  of 
such  an  office.  They  are  mostly  noble  Livonian  ladies  of  the  German 
nation,  and  highly  accomplished.  The  consequence  of  these  ladies  is 
not  small,  and  they,  who  with  us  would  be  merely  teachers,  are  here 
nearly  equal  in  rank  and  importance  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

'  The  institution  of  Smolna  costs  upward  of  700,000  rubles  per 
annimi;  thus  nearly  1000  rubles  are  expended  on  the  education  of 
each  of  the  young  ladies — a  sum  for  which  something  brilliant  might 
be  expected.  It  is  true  that  whatever  has  been  polished  here  shines 
not  a  little;  but  it  is  mere  moonshine,  light  without  warmth,  which 
indeed  possesses  a  certain  charm,  but  is  destitute  of  the  vivifying, 
fructifying  power  so  peculiarly  desirable  in  this  case,  since  most  of 
these  young  ladies  are  destined  as  teachex'S  and  governesses,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  in  other  minds. 

'  For  the  rest,  the  Smolna  Institution  is  perhaps  unique,  for  nowhere 
else,  we  presume,  are  so  many  young  buds  of  nobility,  so  much  warm 
youthful  blood  circulating  in  female  forms,  to  be  found  under  one  roof. 
The  interesting  stories  occasionally  communicated  to  the  stranger  out 
of  the  annals  of  the  institution,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  separate 
book.  Amazonian  wars,  ladies'  revolutions,  seraglio-intrigues — novels 
upon  novels  might  be  spun  out  of  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  young 
ladies  appear  but  very  seldom  in  public.  They  are  kept  shut  up  almost  as 
close  as  in  a  convent.  Only  now  and  then,  on  high  festivals,  a  long 
train  of  imperial  cari'iages  and  six  is  seen  drawing  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  convent,  to  give  the  pretty  greenhouse-flowers  an  airing.' — 
pp.  92,  93. 

The  Russian  servants  constitute  a  numerous  class,  whose 
habits  and  condition  reflect  no  very  creditable  light  on  the  general 
state  of  the  community.  Personal  slavery  exists  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, and  all  the  evils  usually  attendant  on  it  follow  in  its  train. 
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The  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  and 
are  divided  by  their  lords  into  two  classes, — those  who  cultivate 
the  land,  and  those  (termed  court-yard  people)  who  are  selected 
as  domestic  servants.     Of  the  latter  class,  M.  Kohl  remarks  : — 

'  These  court-yard  people  have,  as  such,  vai-ious  immunities;  tliey 
are  exempted  from  agricultural  labour  and  from  military  sei'vice.  As 
they  fai'e  no  better  at  court  than  at  home,  must  find  their  own  bread 
and  kwas,  and  live  for  the  rest  upon  the  leavings  of  the  lord's  table, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  not  supplied  with  any  other  clothes  than  what 
they  wore  on  the  paternal  dunghill,  such  attendants  cost,  of  course,  but 
little,  and  the  lords  therefore  take  whole  troops  of  stable-boys,  stove- 
heaters,  scullions,  lamp-lighters,  domestic  couriers,  house-maids,  and 
table-deckers.  These  genuine  old  Russian  retainers,  who,  with  tbeir 
bast  shoes  and  sheep-skin  pelisses,  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  palaces  wliere  they  live  with  their  lords,  and  where  they  occa- 
sionally sleep  on  the  bench  of  the  kitchen  stove,  or  on  the  chairs  or 
the  floor  of  the  rooms,  without  bed  or  chamber  of  their  own,  are  found 
in  aU  the  country  houses  in  the  interior,  and  still  seen  also  in  many 
houses  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  poorer  sort. 
Many  of  these  serfs  who  have  been  taken  from  the  fields  are  employed 
in  the  performance  of  the  more  menial  household  duties;  they  are 
provided  indeed  with  boots  and  a  better  kaftan,  used  for  a  time  in  the 
kitchen  or  stable,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  fields.  In  general, 
they  continue  not  long  in  their  new  posts;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they 
differ  too  little  from  the  actual  peasants  to  form  a  distinct  class  of 
society,  and  to  separate  themselves,  under  the  name  of  servants,  from 
the  other  serfs.' — pp.  95,  96. 

A  large  section  of  the  servants  of  Petersburg  is  composed  of 
peasants  and  the  younger  sons  of  farmers,  for  whom  the  lords  of 
the  soil  cannot  find  agricultural  emplo^^ment.  These  arc  dis- 
missed to  the  capital  to  seek  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  under 
an  engagement  to  pay  their  lords  a  stipulated  sum  yearly.  They 
are  furnished  with  a  passport  to  the  following  effect,  and  may 
be  met  with  in  the  coffee-houses,  manufactories,  and  private 
families  of  Petersburgh  : — 


o 


'  I  dismiss  this,  my  krepostnoi  tschelwek  (bondman),  Jephim,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a  yearly  obrok  of  sixty  (seventy,  eighty,  or 
more)  rubles,  to  be  sent  to  me  half  yearly,  with  liberty  to  go  to  all 
the  cities  and  villages  in  the  Russian  empire,  to  seek  his  livelihood  in 
any  way  whatever  for  so  or  so  many  years,  till  I  shall  think  fit  to 
recal  him  to  my  estate  N.,  where  he  is  registered.' 

The  number  of  servants  kept  in  first-rate  Russian  establish- 
ments is  astonishingly  great ;  and,  as  there  is  happil}'^  a  growing 
preference  for  free  persons,  the  wages  paid  are  very  high.     One 
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clrcnmstance  pertaining  to  them,  mentioned  by  our  author,  has 
surprised  us,  as  it  probably  will  most  of  our  readers,  for  whose 
information  we  transcribe  it : — 

'  If  anything  in  Petersburg  excites  the  astonishment  of  foreigners, 
it  is  the  extraordinary  fojidness  for  reading  now  observable  among  the 
Russian  servants.     Most  of  the  antechambers  of  Petersburg  grandees, 
where  part  of  the  servants  are  constantly  assembled,  look  like  absolute 
reading-rooms,  all   of  them  being  engaged  with   some  book  or  other, 
with  tlie   exception   of  those  who  are  playing   at  backgammon,   the 
favourite  game  of  the  Russians,  who  take  the  same  delight,  and  display 
the  same  skill   in  it,  whether  as  sailors   upon  the  ocean,  as  exiles  in 
Siberia,  as  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  as  domestics  in  the  ante- 
chamber.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to   find  six  or  eight  of  them  in 
different  corners  of  the  room,  absorbed  in  their  books;  and  if  this  sign 
of  a  growing  desire  of  knowledge  astonishes  the  foreigner,  who  ex- 
pected to  find  here  nothing  but   barbarism,   sloth,  and  ignorance,  he 
will  be  still  more  astonished  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  the  sub- 
jects of  the   works  which  they  are  reading.     A  translation  of  Bour- 
rienne's  Memoirs,  Ivaramsin's   History  of  Russia,  Kruilow's   Fables, 
Prince  Odojewsky's   Tales,  Bantysch  Kamensky's  History  of  Little 
Russia,  Polewoy's   Sketch  of  Universal  History,  a   translation  of  the 
^neid — such  are  the  titles  that  present  themselves  to  the  inquirer. 
Enough  is  noAv  written  in  Russia  to  make   the  diligent  reader   ac- 
quainted with  everything  new  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  the  book- 
market  and  circulating  libraries  in  Petersburg  distribute  it  promptly 
among  the  people.     In  the  provinces  the  case  is  diflTerent,  and  there 
you  meet  with  real  touching  instances  of  literary  propensities.  I  knew 
an  old  liouse-steward,  who,  in  his  leisure  hours,  had  learned  Kruilow's 
Fables  by  heart,  and  read  Karamsin's  History  six  times,  because  he 
could  not  procure  any  other  book.     Another  servant  had  studied  a 
voluminous  system  of  mathematics,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and 
likewise  a  complete  system  of  algebra,  and  drawn  most  of  the  figures 
on  scraps  of  paper.    AH  that  is  written  among  us  concerning  Napoleon 
is  immediately  translated  into  Russian,  and  greedily  devoured  by  all 
classes,  but  especially  in   the   servants'  halls  in  Petersburg.     When 
you  examine  the  book-shelves  of  these  people  in  their  dark  rooms,  you 
are  surprised  to  find  what  the  activity  of  their  inquisitive  minds  has 
led  them  to  bring  together.     Part  of  a  Bible  lies  beside  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  an  Ashiika  (ABC  book)  published  by  the  Holy 
Synod  by  a  work  of  Voltaire's.     The  very  passport  of  tlie  Russian 
servants  shews  that  in   one  branch   of  knowledge  they  surpass  those 
of  other  countries,  for,  after  the   usual  particulars   concerning  eyes, 
mouth,  beard,  &c.,  there  comes  this  intimation,  «  He  speaks  languages,' 
and  immediately  afterwards,  Russian,  French,  German,  English,  and 
Turkish,  are  specified.' — pp.  115 — 117. 

The  amusements  of  the  capital  are  sketched  with  nuich  vivacity 
and  life  in   Chapter  XXV.,  which   is  entitled,  '  The  Butter- 
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loeehJ'  Easter  is  the  chief  festival  of  the  Greek-Russian  church. 
It  commences  in  the  middle  of  the  night  before  Easter  Sunday, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  seven  weeks'  fast,  which  again  is  introduced 
by  eight  days'  feasting,  called  b}^  the  Russians,  Masslanitza, 
Butter-week.  This  season  of  indulgence  '  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain the  quintessence  of  all  the  Russian  festivities  for  the  whole 
year.  And  with  the  exception  of  Easter  week,  there  is  no  week 
in  the  year  that  affords  a  Fetersburger  so  much  earthly  pleasure 
as  this.'  The  amusement  most  popular  amongst  the  Russians  is 
that  of  the  ice-hills,  which  are  constructed  by  a  narrow  stage 
elevated  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  small  gallery  at  the 
top.  To  this  there  is  an  ascent  on  one  side  by  wooden  steps, 
and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  very  steep  at  first, 
but  gradually  sloping  towards  the  ground.  The  surface  of  this 
plane,  which  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  is  covered  with 
square  blocks  of  ice,  over  which  water  is  occasionally  ])ourcd,  in 
order,  by  its  freezing,  to  cement  the  blocks,  and  to  increase  the 
smoothness  of  the  slope.  The  following  is  M.  Kohl's  account  of 
the  entertainment  furnished  by  these  novel  constructions: — 

'  The  barriers  which  bound  their  courses  are  always  lined  with 
a  dense  crowd  of  spectators,  while  the  com-ses  themselves  exhibit 
no  lack  of  actors.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  scaffold  you  hnd  a  number  of 
men  with  small  low  sledges,  without  backs,  which,  while  tendering 
the  use  of  them,  they  almost  thrust  under  the  feet  of  passengers.  The 
moment  you  give  one  of  them  an  approving  nod,  he  runs  up  the  steps 
with  you,  and  you  arrange  yourself  on  tlie  narrow  little  sledge  as  well 
as  you  can.  The  conductor  springs  up  behind,  and  away  darts  the 
sledge  down  the  descent.  The  impetus  which  it  receives  from  the 
steepness  of  the  slope  at  first  operates  so  ppwerfuUy,  that  you  Avould 
fly  nobody  knows  how  far,  if  the  end  of  tlie  course  were  not  strewed 
with  sand,  which  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the  sledge,  and  totally  stops 
its  movement.  The  conductor  has  thick  leather  gloves  on  his  hands, 
which  lie  suffers  to  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  giving  a  thrust 
now  on  one  side,  then  on  another,  to  guide  the  sledge  and  to  correct 
little  irregularities.  About  noon,  when  the  concoitrse  is  very  great, 
one  sledge  flies  hissing  after  another.  Petty  accidents  cannot  always 
be  avoided;  serious  ones  rarely  happen;  and  the  former,  while  they 
cause  but  little  vexation  to  a  single  individutd,  are  extremely  amusing 
to  thousands.  The  sledge,  laden  with  the  corpulent  wife  of  some 
Russian  tradesman,  shoots  down  the  course  somewhat  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  Avhich  a  slender  elegant  seats  himself  merely  for  experi- 
ment's sake.  Highly  comic  scenes  are  often  occurring,  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  course  in  the  sand,  where  perhaps  a  young  woman,  wlio 
has  made  the  trip  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  is  lialf  dead  with 
fright,  cannot  pick  herself  up  before  a  smart  fellow,  Avitli  outstretched 
legs,  comes  sailing  down  upon  her,  and  thus  you  sometimes  see  a  whole 
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knot  of  people  and  sledges  tumbling  about  in  the  snow  at  once.  The 
exhibition  of  equilibristic  tricks  during  the  descent  is  forbidden;  and, 
on  account  of  the  danger  attending  the  amusement,  the  police  take  care 
that  none  but  the  ordinary  sledges  and  the  appointed  conductors  shall 
be  employed.  Occasionally,  however,  daring  fellows,  who  are  not 
concerned  about  their  necks,  contrive  to  elude  their  vigilance,  and  to 
perform  some  trick  or  other.  One  will  lie  down  at  full  length  on  the 
sledge,  shut  his  eyes,  and,  with  folded  arms,  plunge  down  the  descent 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  were  asleep.  Another  lies  down 
head  foremost,  making  a  face  at  the  spectators,  and  launches  himself 
off  as  though  tumbling  over  head  and  heels.  Some  even  venture  to 
skait  down,  and,  flying  like  arrows  to  the  end  of  the  course,  they  are 
lost  among  the  crowd  long  before  tlie  police  can  overtake  them.  Of 
course  this  is  not  a  genteel  amusement.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ladies,  however,  who  feel  themselves  above  the  fat  Russian  tradesmen's 
wives,  eveiybody  tries  it  for  once  in  a  way,  particularly  the  English — 
but  what  on  earth  is  there  that  they  leave  untried  ?' — pp.  136 — 138. 

The  seven  weeks'  fast  which  follows  the  Butter-week,  is,  of 
course,  a  wearisome  time  to  the  Russians,  who  look  forward  to 
its  termination  with  a  full  resolve  to  compensate  themselves  for 
the  abstinence  it  has  imposed.     '  In  the  last  days  of  the  fast, 

expectation  is  excited,'  we  are  informed,  '  to  the  utmost 

People  are  completely  tired  and  exhausted  with  the  incessant 
kneeling,  and  the  long  church  services.  Many  have  not  eaten 
a  morsel  for  the  last  three  days,  and  are  half  famished.'  The 
churches  are  perambulated  during  the  whole  of  Saturday  even- 
ing, though  the  priests  are  not  seen  until  midnight.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  singular  custom,  which  will  excite  the  pious 
horror  of  some  of  our  sticklers  for  ecclesiastical  etiquette.  It  is 
somewhat  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  a  church  so  deeply 
sunk  in  superstition  as  the  Russian  Greek  church  confessedly  is, 
there  should  yet  remain  vestiges  of  primitive  times  which  arc 
unknown  in  the  worship  of  our  hierarchy.  We  commend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  our  church  readers,  if,  indeed,  we  have  such, 
M.  Kohl's  remarks  towards  the  close  of  the  folio  wins  extract : — 

'  It  is  customary  for  one  of  the  public  to  take  upon  himself  the  task 
of  reading  out  of  the  gospels.  For  this  purpose  a  desk,  with  a  Bible, 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Persons  of  the  lowest  class, 
who  can  spell  Sclavonic,  stand  fortli,  and  with  a  burning  taper  in  their 
hands,  light  themselves  to  read  out  of  the  Bible  to  all  those  who  are 
wilUng  to  listen,  till  others  offer  to  relieve  them.  I  must  confess  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  delightful  singing,  this  reading  on  Easter- 
eve  was  to  me  the  most  impressive  and  edifying  practice  of  the 
Russian  church. 

'  When,  on  Easter-eve,  1837,  I  made  my  tour  of  the  churches  of 
the  capital,  I  found  in  the  Spass-Preobrajenskoi  church  an  old  scarred 
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soldier  in  his  gray  frock  standing  at  the  desk,  with  his  wax  taper  in 
his  hand,  reading  the  gospel  aloud.  Around  him  were  gathered  a 
great  number  of  children,  who,  with  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  him, 
listened  with  folded  hands  as  devoutly  as  the  adults.  In  the  Pante- 
leimon  church  I  found  an  equally  pious  circle  around  the  solitary  wax 
taper  of  a  long-bearded  venerable  old  man,  who  took  gi'eat  pains  to 
rehearse,  Avith  feeble  and  tremulous  voice,  but  with  great  earnestness 
and  devotion,  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Old 
women,  young  damsels,  children,  and  youths,  were  standing  in  the 
most  attentive  groups  around  him,  and  neither  he  nor  they  took  the 
least  notice  of  the  numbers  continually  going  to  and  fro  to  kiss  the 
corpse. 

'  I  could  not  tire  of  witnessing  these  picturesque  scenes,  and  found 
them  in  all  the  churches  addressing  themselves  with  equal  force  to  the 
heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  priests  do  not  oftener  relinquish  the  book, 
and  suffer  the  word  of  God  to  be  dispensed  by  the  simple  members  of 
the  congregation;  true  piety  could  only  be  a  gainer  by  it.  All  the 
priests  without  exception  attain,  by  the  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
things,  a  great  mechanical  fluency,  with  which  they  then  perform 
divine  service;  and  the  little  in  that  service  which  might  touch  their 
own  hearts  is  recited  Avith  such  indifference  as  to  lose  all  its  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  voluntary  reader  in  the  subject 
which  he  is  reading  of  is  manifest  and  unaffected;  and  the  sentiments 
and  precepts  which  he  recites  go  immediately  to  the  heart  since  they 
come  immediately  from  the  heart.  Even  the  defects  of  the  reader,  so 
far  from  disturbing  devotion,  serve  on  the  contrary  to  promote  it. 
When  he  pauses  at  a  word,  moves  his  eye  and  his  light  closer  to  the 
book,  his  auditors  listen  with  increased  attention;  and  when  the  right 
word  is  pronounced  with  stronger  emphasis,  it  never  fails  to  make  a 
proportionate  impression.' — pp.  170 — 172. 

As  midnight  approaches,  the  churches  gradually  become 
crowded.  INIass  is  read  faintly  and  slowly,  till  the  critical  mo- 
ment arrives,  when  the  scene  instantly  assumes  a  totally  different 
character.  *  The  fast  is  banished  as  if  by  magic,  and  Easter 
Sunday  suddenly  bursts  forth  from  amidst  the  darkness  like  an 
Apollo.'  M,  Kohl  tells  us  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  relate  all 
the  extraordinary  things  which  are  to  be  heard  and  seen  as  soon 
as  the  hour  of  midnight  arrives.  We  can  make  room  only  for 
his  account  of  one  of  these  national  customs,  Avhich  will  appear 
sufficiently  singular  to  our  reserved  and  prudent  countrymen. 

'  In  the  first  place,  all  the  members  of  a  family  without  exception 
kiss  one  another.  Supposing  a  family  consists  of  ten  members  only, 
this  gives  ninety  kisses  apiece  for  that  family  alone.  Besides  this,  all 
acquaintances,  the  first  time  they  meet  in  the  Easter-week,  kiss  each  ' 
other.  This  designation  comprehends  not  merely  intimate  acquaint- 
ances: persons  to  whom  you  have  spoken  but  a  few  times  would  be 
grievously  offended,  if,  on  first  meeting,  you  hesitated  to  give  and 
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receive  the  kiss  and  the  cordial  embrace.  '  The  devil  fetch  thee, 
Maxim!'  I  once  heard  an  old  woman  call  out  to  a  j^oung  fellow;  '  canst 
thou  not  say  to  me,  '  Christ  is  risen,'  and  kiss  me?' 

'  If  we  assume,  then,  that  every  person  in  Petersburg  has  upon  an 
average  a  hundred  near  and  distant  ac({uaintauces,  which  is  a  very 
moderate  calculation,  the  result  for  the  .500,000  inhabitants  of  Peters- 
burg alone  is  a  total  of  fifty  million  Easter  embraces.  But  consider 
what  a  prodigious  business  is  done  by  certain  individuals  in  this 
article.  In  the  army,  every  general  of  a  corps  (of  60,000  men)  must 
kiss  all  its  officers,  and  in  like  manner,  every  commander  of  a  regiment, 
all  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  and  a  select  number  of  the  privates 
to  boot.  The  captain  kisses  individually  all  the  soldiers  of  his  com- 
pany, who  are  mustered  for  this  special  purpose.  The  same  system 
prevails  in  the  civil  de])artment:  the  head  must  kiss  all  his  underlings, 
who  hasten  to  visit  him  on  Easter  Sunday  morning  in  their  state 
luiiforms.  Hence,  owing  to  tlie  numerous  establishments  of  the 
pu1)lic  offices,  the  chief  may  often  need  no  small  quantity  of  lip-salve 
during  the  following  days;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  all  these 
kisses  arc  not  such  make-believe,  sujierficial  ones  as  actors,  for  instance, 
give  one  another,  but  downright  hearty  smacks.  Even  a  subordinate 
person  has  plenty  to  do  in  this  way;  for  he  has  often  a  dozen  grades 
of  immediate  and  mediate  superiors;  but,  as  for  these  latter,  from 
whom  long  trains  of  subordinates  are  incessantly  depai'ting,  tliey  have 
scarcely  time  to  breathe.  Of  course,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occa- 
sion, the  most  duties  and  the  most  business  devolve  upon  the  emperor. 
Only  consider  his  large  family,  his  pi'odigious  court  and  establishment, 
the  numberless  visitors  tliat  he  receives  on  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
all  the  people  of  distinction  with  Avhoni  he  is  personally  acquainted, 
and  Avhom  he  honours  with  a  bow  when  he  casually  meets  them!  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  meanest  sentry  in  his  palace,  whom  he  passes  at 
Easter,  he  salutes  Avith  a  kiss  and  '  Cliristohs  woshress.'  Nay,  upon  the 
Parade  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  kisses  the  Avhole  assembled  corps  of 
officers,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  privates,  who,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  step  out  of  the  ranks. 

'  All  these  kisses,  being  given  heartily  and  cordially,  amidst  laughing 
and  shaking  of  hands,  as  though  people  had  not  met  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  expressing  their  mutual  congratulations  on  seeing  one 
another  so  brisk  and  so  cheerful  after  a  long  period  of  severe  affliction, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  joyous  scenes  fill  the  streets  and  the 
houses.  '  Chr'istohs  looshress,  Jejfim  Stepdnoivitsch  P  (Christ  is  risen, 
Eupheme  Stephen's  sou!)  cries  one  bushy  beard  to  another,  while  yet 
at  some  distance — '  JVolstwemio  woskress'  (he  is  risen,  indeed). 
Grasping  each  other's  hand,  they  kiss,  and  pacljom  w'hahah,  brat ! 
(let  us  have  something  to  drink,  brother!)  is  the  next  thing,  and  away 
they  go  to  the  public-house  for  some  brandy,  which  is  now  poured 
forth  as  profusely  as  Avater  by  the  limpid  springs  in  Mohammed's  i)ara- 
dise.  Among  the  higher  classes,  much  the  same  thing  occurs,  only 
■with  them  it  is  '  Allons  dejeuner.' — pp.  179 — 181. 
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Unhappily,  tliere  are  other  and  more  criminal  habits  prevalent 
during  Easter.  Intoxication  is  one  of  these,  which,  however, 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  temperament  of  the  Russians,  is 
productive  of  less  evil  amongst  them  than  amongst  most  other 
people.     The  following  is  our  author's  account  of  this  matter : — 

'  Tluvt  all  the  Easter  scenes  are  not  of  this  mild  and  cheerful  com- 
plexion may  be  inferred  from  the  assiduous  homage  paid  to  that  per- 
nicious beverage,  so  egregiously  miscalled  '  water  of  life.'  Intoxica- 
tion at  Easter  is  universally  excused;  and  it  is  so  general  at  this  fes- 
tival, that,  in  Little  Russia  in  particulai",  you  find  villages  Avliere  the 
whole  population  is  drunk.  Hence  arise,  of  course,  many  disorders: 
serfs  run  away  from  their  masters,  and  servants  are  dismissed  for 
misbehaviour,  at  Easter.  Foreigners  especially  are  put  to  their  shifts 
at  tliis  season,  and  are  frequently  left  to  wait  u])on  themselves  at 
Easter,  when  no  Russian  can  be  kept  under  control.  Among  any 
other  nation,  however,  amidst  such  a  general  frenzy,  a  liundred 
thousand  times  more  scandals  and  offences  would  be  committed.  A 
Russian  Easter,  enacted  in  England  or  Italy,  would  be  a  real  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  murder;  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  tlie  Russian 
national  cliaracter,  to  the  peculiar  good-nature  and  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  these  people,  that  upon  the  whole  for  more  comic  and  merely 
repulsive  than  sanguinary  incidents  occur  at  this  season.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  I  subjoin  a  few  of  my  street  observations. 

'  In  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  I  once  walked  out,  on  Easter 
Monday,  beyond  the  gate,  through  which  numbers  of  people,  men  and 
women,  were  pouring  in,  all  of  them  tottering  and  intoxicated;  for  in 
the  country  brandy  is  clieaper  than  in  the  towns,  where  the  sale  of 
.spirits  is  a  monopoly.  As  I  stopi)ed  and  looked  after  them,  shaking 
my  head,  and  astonished  at  the  sight,  tlie  last  of  these  merrimakers 
reeled  up  to  me,  and  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  '  Drunken  people,  sir! 
It  is  a  holiday;  excuse  them — pray  excuse  tliem!  Be  not  angiy,  sir, 
I  beseecli  you.  Be  not  angry,  sir;  God  has  given  us  a  holiday  to- 
day.' Nothing  would  serve  him,  but  I  must  give  him  my  hand,  and 
promise  to  forgi^-e  wliat  I,  a  foreigner,  had  no  power  whatever  to 
punish. 

'  In  another  town  I  once  saw,  during  the  Easter  diversions,  a 
drunken  man  take  oft"  his  hat  in  the  same  manner  in  the  public  place 
before  the  governor,  fall  upon  liis  knees,  and  seize  his  hand,  saying, 
'  Ah!  I  am  drunk,  your  excellency!  it  is  a  holiday  to-day;  let  me  be 
flogged — I  have  drunk  too  much;  I  beseech  your  excellency  to  let  me 
be  punished:'  and  the  governor  could  not  get  aAvay  till  he  had  given 
the  man  a  sharp  reprimand.' — pp.  182,  183. 

Wc  need  not  repeat  the  opinion  already  expressed  on  this 
work.  The  extracts  we  have  given  will  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  volume  from  which  they  arc  taken  is  fully  entitled  to 
share  in  the  commendation  wc  bestowed  last  month  on  its 
predecessor. 
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Art.  VII.   Tracts  published  by  the  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union. 

1.  The   Siffrage:   An   Appeal    to  the  Middle    Classes    by    one    of 
themselves. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Coriference  of  the  Middle  and  Worhing  Classes,  held 

at  Birmingham,  April  1842,  and  Appendix  of  Documents,  List  of 
Delegates,  ^-c. 

3.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  8^'C.  ^c. 

4.  The  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union  to  their  Country. 

0..  Rules  and  Objects  of  the  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union. 
6.   Circidars  issued  to  Associations  by  the   Council  of  the  National 
Complete  Siffrage  .Union. 

In  our  Number  for  April  last,  we  took  a  hasty  glance  at  Chartism. 
From  amidst  the  rubbish  of  ignorant  dogmatism  in  which  furious 
demagogues  had  buried  them,  we  endeavoured  to  pick  out  the 
great  political  yirinciples  which  that  ill-omened  term  is  used  to 
represent,  and  to  submit  them,  in  their  unconcealed  and  una- 
dorned dignity,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  hold  ourselves 
under  obligation,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  as  journalists,  to 
deal  fearlessly  and  impartiall^'^  witli  every  topic  which  stands  out 
in  prominent  relief  before  the  public  eye ;  and  we  wish  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  may  bring  equal  guilt  upon  ourselves  by  neg- 
lecting misapprehended  and  despised  worth,  as  by  lending  our 
sanction  to  showy  and  fashional)le  worthlessness.  We  should  but 
ill  answer  it  to  our  own  conscience,  in  a  searching  and  solemn 
review  of  our  labours,  if  we  could  be  justly  charged  with  going  out 
of  our  way  to  avoid  subjects  which  fairly  appeal  to  us  for  judgment, 
lest  by  a  calm  and  patient  examination  of  them  we  might  awaken 
suspicion,  or  with  surrendering  our  reason  to  clamour,  from  an 
unmanly  fear  of  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  at  variance  with 
the  tastes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  surrounding  friends.  We  arc 
now  about  to  call  attention  to  a  kindred  topic,  and  as  a  fitting 
introduction  to  it,  we  request  leave  to  make  a  few  general  and 
preliminary  observations. 

It  is  always  of  some  importance,  as  a  means  to  brace  up  our 
minds  to  serious  investigation  when  unwelcome  subjects  obtrude 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  to  reflect  that,  in  reference  to  truth, 
in  every  department,  we  are  under  a  law  of  probation.  Reflec- 
tion exercised  upon  those  materials  which  experience  has  put 
within  our  reach,  teaches  us  to  recognise  and  to  admire  that  prin- 
ciple of  providential  administration  which  connects  the  percep- 
tion of  truth  with  integrity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart. 
Hitherto  we  have  had  no  important  revelation,  natural  or 
supernal,  the  mere  enunciation  of  which  has  insured  its  imme- 
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diate  triumph.  Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  the  introduction 
into  society  of  a  new  moral  element  been  compassed  by  virtue 
of  its  alliance  with  adventitious  advantages.  '  The  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  with  observation.'  The  powers  to  which  human 
hearts  are  bidden  to  do  homage,  borrow  no  aid  fi'om  superficial 
lustre  and  outward  pomp ;  and  He  who  '  knows  what  is  in  man,' 
has  taken  care  that  the  trappings  of  truth  shall  not  be  of  such 
sort  as  to  win  that  attention  which  herself  would  fail  to  command. 
It  would  even  appear  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  real  importance 
and  dignity  of  a  subject,  and  to  the  extent  of  that  power  which 
it  is  eventually  destined  to  wield  over  human  minds,  are  usually 
found  the  meanness  of  its  earthly  origin,  the  lowliness  of  its 
early  circumstances,  and  the  repulsive  vulgarity  and  glaring  mis- 
behaviour of  its  first  adherents.  The  world  was  slow  enough  to 
believe  that  the  great  mystery  of  man's  redemption  lay  wrapped 
up  in  the  unlettered  minds  and  rude  speech  of  a  little  knot  of 
Jewish  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers.  His  would  have  been  a 
prophetic  eye  of  no  ordinary  range  and  power,  who  could  have 
predicted  of  the  monk  at  Erfurth,  engaged  in  sweeping  the 
apartments  and  tilling  the  garden  of  the  then  obscure  monastic 
establishment,  that  cradled  in  that  man's  soul  there  slept,  at  that 
moment,  a  power  which,  when  subsequently  called  into  action, 
would  make  the  nations  of  Europe  bow,  as  the  pine  forests  bend 
to  the  northern  blast,  and  would  turn  the  world's  history  into  a 
new  channel. 

The  primary  and  essential  maxims  constituting  the  substantial 
masonry  and  solid  timbers  of  that  temple  of  wisdom,  which  age 
after  age  is  employed  in  constructing,  with  toil  so  vast,  and  with 
progress  so  slow  and  imperceptible,  are  not  found  in  the  haunts 
of  refinement  and  cultivation.  We  have  to  go  for  them  to  the 
desolate  wastes  of  society.  There,  in  rude,  unshapen  masses, 
amid  scenes  the  most  uninviting,  and  as  if  consigned  to  eternal 
neglect,  we  discover,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  materials 
which  unwearied  thought  must  hew  into  shape,  and  stern  moral 
courage  must  bring  to  their  appropriate  and  final  position  in  the 
edifice.  It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  virtue 
commonly  ascends  from  the  multitude  to  their  rulers — from  the 
broad  basement  to  the  elevated  peaks  of  the  social  world.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  of  practical  tnith,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  matrix  of  virtue.  The  elemental  stuff  which,  in  its  concrete 
state,  we  call  axioms,  is  diffused  in  unsuspected  abundance  through 
the  lower  strata  of  mankind.  It  may  be  extracted  in  larger 
quantities,  and  often  in  more  unalloyed  condition,  from  common 
notions  and  vulgar  proverbs,  than  from  fashionable  sentiments. 
Man,  when  he  has  nothing  external  on  which  to  value  himself, 
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haS;  ill  most  cases,  a  keen  eye  to  what  befits  man.  The  conchi- 
sions  at  which  he  arrives  arc,  for  the  most  part,  pitched  upon  in 
consequence  of  their  obvious  coiigruity  with  the  real  w^ants  of 
human  nature.  Artificial  modes  of  existence  call  for  moral  in- 
ventions to  harmonize  with  them — principles  framed  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  novelty  of  the  position.  Conventional  life 
gives  being  to  conventional  maxims,  and  in  politics  equally  as  in 
morals,  substantial  truth  is  overlaid  with  the  expedients  of  refine- 
ment. Hence  it  invariably  happens,  that  all  great  and  permanent 
changes  work  from  beneath— that  the  germs  of  those  laws,  upon 
the  ultimate  recognition  of  which  social  happiness  is  contingent, 
quicken  first  in  the  minds  of  the  untutored  poor,  and  that  the 
soundest  principles  emerge  from  that  unlooked  for  quarter,  first 
to  provoke  the  derision,  and  eventually  to  compel  the  homage  of 
the  great  and  good  of  every  class. 

It  may  be  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earliest  progress 
of  important  truths  to  universal  empire,  is  generally  marked  by 
circumstantial  characteristics,  which  subject  such  truths,  and  those 
to  whom  they  appeal  for  reception  and  obedience,  to  the  severest 
test.     Novelties  of  any  '  mark  and  likelihood,'  are  sure,  upon 
their  first  appearance,   to   collect  about  them  votaries  of  every 
shade  of  character.     The  vile  as  well  as  the  virtuous — the  selfish 
as  readily  as  the  disinterested — minds  which  are   ever  prowling 
about  in   quest  of  excitement — affections  worn  into  premature 
exhaustion  by  excess — knavery  which  detects  a  new  and  hopeful 
chance  of  turnino-  credulitv  to  account — vanity  which  has  souu-ht 
distinction  to  no  purpose  m  the  beaten  paths  of  life — enthusiasm, 
whose  attachment  to  its  new  idol    overleaps  all   the  fences  of 
decency  in  its  endeavours  to  exalt  it,  all  gather  about  the  stranger 
in  confused  and  tumultuous  crowds.     It  would  seem  as  though 
this  were  God's  provision  for  smothering  the  Ius7is  naturoi  of  the 
moral  world.     So  perverse  and  wayward  is  the  human  mind,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  would  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  most  hideous  monstrosities,  were  they  only  set  off  by'  re- 
spectability and  consistency  in  their  early  worshippers.     If  the 
grave  and  serious  alone,  if  the  well-intentioned  only,  and  the  in- 
genuous, were  to  bend  the  knee   at  the  shrine   of  newly-pro- 
claimed divinities,  one  cannot  foresee  what  would  be  the  duration 
of  their  reign.     Whereas,  happily,  according  to  the  present  law, 
the  grotesque  inanities  are  soon  defiled  by  their  own  votaries, 
and  having  no  vital  principle,  rot  beneath  the  heap  of  infamy  in 
which  their  followers  contrive  to  carry  them.     But  if  error*^  has 
to  go  through  this  ordeal,  so  has  truth,  and  truth  only  can  abide 
and  survive  it.     The  absurdities  and  misconduct  of  its  professed 
admirers  will,  in  no  case,  be  wanting  to  bring  it  into  bad  odour; 
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its  reputation  will  be  tainted,  its  name  Avill  be  associated  with 
everything  criminal  and  base.  Now,  as  in  former  times — in  this, 
as  in  another  and  a  more  sacred  instance — the  prudes  and  pharisees 
of  this  world  will  start  back  with  horror  at  its  approach,  and 
say,  '  It  is  a  devil.'  For  this  is  no  new  feature  of  earth's  history. 
The  precious  is  here,  oftentimes,  in  close  juxta-position  with  the 
vile  ;  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  in  more  senses  than  one,  grow 
together,  and,  distinct  as  they  are  in  nature,  can  only  be  discri- 
minated by  close  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
honest  purpose.  There  are  other  things  spoken  to  us  '  in  para- 
bles' besides  religion,  and  in  other  spheres  a  necessity  for  that 
law  which  ordains  '  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  not  understand; 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive.' 

We  have  ventured  upon  the  preceding  train  of  thought  with  a 
view  to  caution  oiu-  readers  against  the  common  danger  of 
avoiding  subjects  soliciting  inquiry,  simply  because  they  have 
hitherto  gained  consideration  only  among  the  vulgar,  or  have 
presented  themselves  to  notice  clouded  with  the  misdeeds  of 
unprincipled  men.  Against  the  prevailing  habit  of  dismissing 
from  us  every  newly-discovered  principle  until  the  rulers  have 
believed  in  it.  Christian  citizens  are  bound  to  be  especially  on 
their  guard.  That  system  of  doctrine  which  now  shines  forth  as 
emphatically  '  the  light  of  the  world,'  those  principles  of  religious 
liberty  which  are  the  glory  of  modern  times,  and  which  even  the 
statesmen  of  our  empire  are  compelled,  in  theory,  to  recognise — 
all  that  is  intrinsically  good  and  permanently  vital  among  us, 
found  their  first  home  in  the  lowly  vales  of  societ}^,  and  have 
passed  through  successive  stages  of  contempt,  obloquy,  opposi- 
tion, and  scorn.  It  becomes  not  those  who  now  reap  the  laurels 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other  men's  patient  endurance  of  reproach, 
to  stand  by  in  unconcern  and  witness  truth  hunted  down  by  mere 
clamour,  or  consigned  to  cold  neglect  for  the  follies  of  its  friends. 
'Fair  play  is  a  jewel,' — a  jewel  which  ought  to  grace  every 
Christian  brow,  and  assuredly  pi'otestant  dissenters  should  be  the 
last  men  in  the  world  to  join  in  hooting  at  any  doctrine,  religious 
or  political,  which  has  not  upon  it  the  stamp  of  this  world's 
respectability.  '  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.' 

Representation,  as  the  basis  of  civil  government,  is  one  of  those 
principles  the  birth  of  which  is  concealed  in  obscurity.  When- 
soever, or  to  whomsoever,  it  first  occurred,  it  was  a  happy  thought. 
Some  daughter  of  Pharoah,  it  may  be,  tended  it  in  infancy,  and 
reared  into  youth  the  power  ordained  in  after  days  to  shake  into 
ruins  the  Egyptian  supremacy  of  'divine  right.'  Doubtless  it 
grew  into  importance  unobserved,  and  many  failures,  many  dis- 
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asters,  marked  the  trials  of  its  young  and  inexperienced  strength. 
It  v/ould  be  useless  to  our  present  purpose,  even  were  it  possible, 
to  observe  the  successive  unfoldings  of  its  power,  the  gradual 
development  of  its  inherent  virtues ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  it  has  established  its  empire  in  this  our  world,  and  is,  every 
year,  extending  the  boundaries  of  its  dominion.  It  has  com- 
pelled the  assent,  it  has  won  the  approval,  of  every  man  who  lays 
the  slightest  claim  to  a  reputation  for  intelligence.  Poets  have 
sung  of  it.  Statesmen  have  lauded  it.  Philosophers  have  done  it 
homage.  National  greatness  has  here  and  elsewhere  grown  up 
under  its  auspices.  It  is  no  longer  a  thing  for  reason  to  discuss, 
but  for  experience  and  sagacity  to  perfect.  The  question  is  no 
longer  whether  it  ought  to  be,  but  how  it  shall  be  to  best  ad- 
vantage ?  It  has  obtained  for  itself  a  footing  which  precludes 
dispute,  and  the  only  inquiry  remaining  is,  how  to  turn  its 
presence  among  us  to  most  profitable  account. 

Representation  is  the  only  well-defined  and  tangible  form 
hitherto  discovered  of  the  abstract  truth,  *  The  people  are  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  political  power,'  or  in  other  words, 
*  Government  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  government.' 
This  truth,  it  is  probable,  has  been  floating,  unformed,  in  the 
mind  of  society,  in  all  ages.  Dim  and  confused  notions  of  it  all 
men  appear  to  have,  and,  under  the  sternest  despotisms,  occa- 
sionally to  act  upon.  Like  electric  fluid  it  may,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  latent,  and  its  presence  might  have  been  plausibly 
denied,  but  for  those  occasional  junctures  of  events  when  it  has 
flashed  forth  in  sudden  insurrectionary  explosions.  The  light- 
ning of  popular  wrath  has,  in  every  clime  under  heaven,  revealed, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  universal  belief,  and,  when  ex- 
cited, the  terrible  energy  of  this  abstract  notion  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Representation,  however,  is  the  only  fixed  form  in  which 
it  has  embodied  itself.  Herein  the  spiritual  is  seen  passing  into 
the  practical.  It  is  the  outward  reality  in  search  of  which  society 
had  long  groped  its  way  in  darkness,  conscious  of  want  which 
incessantly  craved  for  satisfaction.  Its  adaptation  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  primary 
truth  to  which  we  have  adverted,  carries  with  it  a  self-evidencing 
power.  The  theory  of  representation,  therefore,  has  found  few 
direct  opponents.  Equity  and  expediency  unite  to  recommend 
it ;  and  they  who  in  practice  violate  its  spirit,  equally  with  those 
who  are  anxious  to  see  it  fairly  developed,  are  proud  to  weave  a 
garland  for  its  head. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  not  more  strange  than  true,  that 
men  can  admire  as  an  idea,  what  they  despise  as  a  fact.  And 
yet,  the  doctrine  of  representation,  to  which  most  men  willingly 
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yield  assent,  and  which  they  are  forward  to  praise  as  heaven- 
born,  has,  in  all  its  attempts  to  embody  itself  in  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  been  called  to  maintain  an  incessant  and 
arduous  struggle  with  prejudice  and  contempt.     Not  only  have 
those  whose  selfish  interests  stood  opposed  to  the  practical  reali- 
zation of  this  much  lauded  idea,  bestrewn  its  path  with  obstacles, 
but  even  the  sober,  the  educated,  the  religious,  have  dealt  out  to 
it  unmeasured  scorn.     With  ease  the  most  unaccountable,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  the  culogiums  they  have  pronounced  upon  its 
character  belong,  not  to  the  semblance  of  the  thing,  but  to  the 
thing  itself — not  to  the  name,  but  to  the  reality.     Observe,  now, 
the  direction  which  all  the  outcry  against  the  principles  of  what 
is  now  called  '  complete  suffrage,'  takes.    It  is  all  levelled,  most  of 
it,  we  verily  believe,  in  ignorance,  at  representation  itself  Nothing 
more  is   meant,  nothing  more   can  be   understood  by  complete 
suffrage,  or  by  the  principles  of  the  charter,  than  that  what  is 
now  only  a  theory  assented   to  by  all,  shall  be  converted  into  a 
fact  for  the  advantage  of  all ;  and  that  what  our  lawyers   and 
statesmen  have  uniformly  recognised  as  the  genius  of  the  English 
constitution,  should  be  clothed  with  real  authority,  instead  of 
being  merely  decked,  as  now,  with  an  empty  title  to  speculative 
homage. 

If  it  be  true,  as  all  will  be,  and  are,  forward  to  admit,  that 
legitimate  government  must  be  from  the  people,  and  that  the 
proper  method  of  arriving  at  it  is  by  I'epresentation,  it  will  be 
difficult,  we  imagine,  to  deny  that  the  ideal  involved  is  the  equal 
representation  of  the  entire  people.  Despotism  is  one  thing,  self- 
government  is  another.  But  despotism  is  not  the  less  despotism 
when  wielded  by  a  class  than  when  residing  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual.  It  matters  not  that  some  have  delegated  to 
others  the  power  of  ruling  over  all.  They  who  delegated  such 
power  are  bound  to  show  valid  grounds  of  authority  for  what 
they  do.  They  must  enjoy  their  privilege,  either  by  divine 
right,  or  by  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  governed.  To  one  or  other  of  these  they  must  trace 
their  authority,  or  they  tacitly  admit  that  it  is  founded  on  nothing 
better  than  usurpation.  The  class  excluded  is  essentially  a  slave- 
class  ;  the  power  which  compels  their  submission,  centre  where 
it  may,  is  an  arljitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  If  this  be  con- 
sistent with  ecpiity,  unmixed  despotism  is  equally  so  ;  and  if 
that  be  true,  then  is  the  maxim  false,  that  '  the  people  are  the 
only  proper  source  of  political  power.' 

The  doctrine  of  ^  complete  suffrage'  is  substantially  the  doctrine 
of  government  based  upon  national  representation.  Every  one 
of  its  principles  turns  out,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  but  an  essential 
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property  of  that  one  idea.  Parliament  selected  hj/  a  class,  whether 
more  or  less  numerous,  is  absolutism  shared  by  many  instead  of 
engrossed  by  one.  "Parliament  selected //-o^/z  a  class,  is  not  re- 
presentation, even  where  the  constituency  is  co-extensive  with 
the  nation  ;  for  although  all  may  vote,  all  do  not  choose.  Par- 
liament inadequately  responsible,  may  be  representation  for  a 
brief  period,  but  will  speedily  run  into  despotic  power;  it  is  not 
permanent  representation,  for  it  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  death.  Parliament  elected  by  a  whole  people,  but  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  by  grossly  unequal  numbers — here  by 
a  few  hundreds,  there  by  many  thousands,  is  representation  in 
appearance  rather  than  in  reality ;  for  by  it,  it  may  happen  that  we 
get  not  at  the  mind  of  the  nation,  but  at  that  of  a  small  and 
manageable  section  of  it.  Lastly,  parliament  selected  under  the 
pressure  of  external  constraint,  is  not  representation,  but  misre- 
presentation ;  for  votes,  in  such  case,  become  the  records,  not 
of  a  people's  will,  but  of  a  people's  helplessness.  Here,  then, 
we  have  what  are  technically  denominated  the  '  six  points.'  In 
fact,  however,  they  all  merge  in  one,  and  that  one  is  real,  as 
distinguished  from  nominal,  representation.  The  essential  prin- 
ciple involves,  of  necessity,  the  particulars.  Terms  may  be  ob- 
jected to,  machinery  may  be,  in  this  or  the  other  instance, 
regarded  as  inefficient ;  but  he  who  intelligently  embraces  the 
doctrine  of  government  by  representation,  as  opposed  to  govern- 
ment by  arbitrary  power,  must  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
making  it  '  full,  fliir,  and  free,'  and  such  an  acknowledgment  is 
a  virtual  acquiescence  in  all  the  points  contended  for,  not, 
indeed,  in  letter,  but  in  substance  and  spirit. 

The  full  development  of  the  doctrine  of  representation  in  this 
more  elaborate,  and,  at  first  view,  complex  form,  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  present  century.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  preceding  one,  it  pushed  itself  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  itself  considerable  celebrity.  That  it  made  rapid 
strides  in  popular  affections  may  be  gathered  from  the  violence 
Avith  which  it  was  assailed.  The  course  of  the  French  revolution 
failing  to  imprint  upon  the  hearts  of  the  ruling  classes  the  solemn 
burden  which  Providence  had  commissioned  it  to  declare,  namely, 
the  certainty  with  which  oppression  draws  down  punishment, 
stimulated  the  passions  which  it  was  designed  to  awe.  The  alarm 
of  the  aristocracy  prompted  them  to  cruelty,  and  the  state- 
church,  in  every  parish  of  the  empire,  abetted  their  now  furious 
tyranny.  The  crushing  enginery  of  law  was  repaired,  en- 
larged, put  in  motion,  and  brought  to  bear  with  overwhelming 
power  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  parliamentary  reformers.  The 
upper  fountains  of  opinion  poured  forth  in  continuous  streams 
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into  the  public  mind  falsehood,  invective,  and  bitter  contempt. 
The  respectability  of  this  world  ranged  itself  against  the  rights  of 
man.  Then,  as  now,  oifensive  nicknames  were  hurled  in  clouds 
against  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  real  representation,  and 
every  man  who  sought  for  the  people  a  system  of  self-government, 
lost  status  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  was  branded  as  a 
'  Jacobin'  and  denounced  as  an  infidel.  In  this  work,  the 
church,  as  usual,  took  a  leading  and  active  part.  Every  pulpit 
of  the  establishment  rang  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  of '  level- 
lers' and  '  atheists ;'  Scripture  Avas  perverted,  with  profane  zeal, 
to  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  and  to  rouse  the 
most  infernal  passions,  until,  goaded  to  frenzy,  lawless  mobs, 
drunk  with  beer  and  with  clerical  precepts,  rose  against  the  most 
active  friends  of  human  progress,  and,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrates,  destroyed  the  property  of  reformers,  and  drove  the 
most  conspicuous  of  them  to  other  and  more  hospitable  lands. 
This  Avas  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  not  yet  played  out. 
The  active  friends  of  real  representation  were  dispersed,  its  con- 
verts silenced,  and  the  principle  which  had  put  forth  such  vigorous 
branches,  was  cut  down  to  its  roots. 

Those  roots,  however,  were  vital.  Fury  could  not  reach  them. 
Law  could  not  extract  them  from  the  soil  of  human  hearts.  Violence 
could  not  kill  them.  They  remained — the  principle  remained, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  truth  which  quickened  it  no 
tyranny  could  destroy ;  the  congruity  of  that  truth  with  reason, 
equity,  and  the  spii'it  of  Christianity,  no  state  prosecutions  nor 
clerical  vituperations  could  crush  out  of  it.  All  that  commended 
it  to  the  mind  of  the  country  previously  to  this  outbreak  of  aris- 
tocratic anger,  survived  the  storm.  Not  an  argument  perished 
in  the  crusade.  Not  a  living  germ  was  spilt.  Years  rolled  on, 
adding  to  the  world's  age,  to  the  country's  experience,  and  to  the 
taxation  of  the  people.  War  made  its  entrance  upon  the  stage 
of  events,  and  for  a  time  engrossed  the  attention  which  had 
been,  heretofore,  directed  to  '  national  representation.'  It 
was  an  interval  of  madness.  Excited  passion  hurried  forward 
the  nation  in  the  career  of  ruin.  The  voice  of  prudence  was 
drowned  in  the  din  of  conflict,  and,  under  cover  of  the  '  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'  government  bound  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  an  unprecedented,  and,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  prove,  an  intolerable  burden  of  debt.  The  game  of  the 
aristocracy  was  played  out.  The  fit  of  insanity  was  over.  Peace 
came,  and  with  it  exhaustion,  distress,  discontent,  reflection. 
The  doctrine  of  government,  by  bonajide  national  representa- 
tion, again  presented  itself  to  the  public  mind,  and  again  its 
progress  was  like  the  lightning  shining  from  the  east  unto  the 
west.     A  second   revolution  in  France,  marked  by  unwonted 
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moderation  in  its  leaders,  occurring  simultaneously  with  a  general 
election  in  this  empire,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cause  which  aris- 
tocracy strove  in  vain  to  stem.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  his 
memorable  dictum,  sought  to  bar  out  the  incoming  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  but  the  swelling  flood  speedily  swept  it  away.  The  Tory 
ministry  were  beaten  in  their  own  house — they  made  way  for 
the  Whigs,  and  after  a  brief  but  severe  struggle,  the  Reform  Bill 
became  law. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  closed  in  seeming  triumph.  In 
the  first,  the  people  had  been  put  down — in  the  second,  they  were 
deceived.  It  is  painful,  at  this  day,  to  look  back  upon  the 
delirium  of  joy  which  followed  the  success  of  this  effort  for  real 
representation.  That  long,  loud,  universal  shout  of  gladness 
which  shook  the  earth  and  rose  up  to  heaven,  gave  testimony  to 
the  hold  which  the  idea  had  taken  of  the  nation's  heart.  Wisely 
was  it  concealed  from  them,  at  that  moment  of  excitement,  that 
they  had  'scotched  the  snake  only,  not  killed  it.'  The  truth 
displayed  itself  by  slow  degrees.  The  rush  which  the  people  had 
made  against  the  outer  barriers  reared  by  aristocracy  to  keep  out 
government  by  opinion,  carried  them  on  beyond  the  line  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  served  to  put  within  their  reach  a  few  of 
the  more  important  objects  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts. 
The  middle  classes  fancied  they  had  reaped  satisfactory  results 
from  the  change.  A  new  election,  imder  the  auspices  of  a  Tory 
administration,  now  recalled  to  power  by  William  the  Fourth, 
brought  to  light  some  of  the  prominent  defects  of  the  new  system 
of  representation,  and  proved  the  existing  machinery  to  be  in- 
adequate to  give  full  expression  to  the  popular  will.  Meanwhile, 
owing  to  causes  which  we  cannot  stay  to  specify,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  received  a  sudden  expansion.  Trade  flourished. 
Manufacturing  capital  and  enterprise  won  golden  spoils.  The 
middle  classes,  devoted  to  the  successful  pursuits  of  wealth, 
viewed  the  gradual  re-encroachments  of  the  aristocracy  without 
serious  concern.  It  was  not  in  the  midst  of  social  prosperity 
that  the  failure  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  detected.  The  victory 
they  had  achieved,  it  was  even  then  apparent,  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  they  had,  at  first,  hoped  for ;  but  on  the  whole,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  complain.  Presently,  the  commercial 
horizon  became  darkened,  and  the  bare  prospect  of  want  of  em- 
ployment, rendered  more  gloomy  by  the  enactment  of  the  Ncav 
Poor  Law,  forced  upon  the  vast  masses  of  the  working  men  of 
the  country  the  fact  that,  whatever  others  might  be,  tliey  v/ere 
unrepresented. 

Again,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  doctrine  of  government  by 
national  representation,  came  forward  upon  the  stage,  and,  this 
time,  it  took  the  form  of '  The  People's  Chai'ter.'    The  principles 
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contained  in  this  document,  as  we  have  ah*eady  intimated,  were 
not  novel,  but  they  were  now  chiefly  interesting  to  the  labouring 
classes.  They  whom  the  Reform  Bill  had  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  did  not  yet  perceive  that  the  question  involved  touched 
them  as  really,  although  not  so  directly,  as  it  did  the  unrepre- 
sented. Believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  was  lodged  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  aristocracy  were 
virtually  at  their  mercy,  they  saw  no  pressing  necessity  for  en- 
larging the  basis  of  the  constitution.  The  old  doctrine,  conse- 
quently, came  to  be  viewed  in  a  new  and  very  disadvantageous 
light.  It  was  regarded  as  only  the  poor  man's  question,  and,  as 
such,  it  was  left  exclusively  to  the  poor.  The  consequences  of 
this  mistake  were  disastrous.  Alienation  of  feeling  quickly  suc- 
ceeded an  apprehended  diversity  of  interests.  The  classes  drew 
off  each  from  the  other.  The  poor,  left  to  fight  their  own  battle, 
nourished  a  fatal  resentment  against  all  above  them.  Keen-eyed 
demagogues  took  advantage  of  their  position,  fanned  their  anger, 
and  organized  their  numbers.  What  the  electors  would  not  help 
them  to  do,  they  resolved  to  effect  by  their  own  unaided  strength. 
There  were  not  wanting  men  to  remind  them  that  the  physical 
force  of  the  country  dwelt  with  them.  The  Reform  Bill  had 
been  carried  by  a  demonstration  of  that  force — why  should  not 
the  Charter  be  wrested  from  the  ruling  powers  by  an  employ- 
ment of  it  ?  Foolish  preparations  were  accordingly  made.  A 
rising  was  attempted.  A  few  riots  scared  the  middle-classes  into 
an  utter  renunciation  of  the  very  principle  which  themselves  had 
insisted  upon  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  threw  them  into  willing 
alliance  with  might  against  right.  The  military  put  down  insur- 
rection with  the  utmost  ease,  and  the  folly  and  misconduct  of  the 
Chartists  dismissed  the  subject  of  national  representation  from 
the  public  mind,  covered  with  their  own  disgrace.  Such  was 
the  pitiable  termination  of  act  the  third. 

Simultaneously  with  this  infatuated  movement  of  the  working 
men,  the  middle  class  laid  siege  to  the  strong-holds  of  monopoly. 
Commercial  distress  disturbed  their  tranquillity,  and,  as  a  body, 
entertaining  an  all  but  invincible  repugnance  to  a  complete 
organic  reform,  they  determined  upon  wielding  the  existing 
machinery  of  representation,  to  work  out  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  second  parliament  chosen  under  the  Reform 
Bill  laughed  at  them,  positively  hooted  them,  refused  to  give  the 
question  a  hearing,  and  the  prime  minister — a  Whig  too,  of  the 
reform  administration — taunted  them  with  the  madness  of  their 
project.  This  was  the  first  baneful  fruit  of  the  division  of  the 
two  great  classes.  Nevertheless,  rude  insult,  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  representatives,  did  not  prevent  the  middle-class 
from  agitating  the  question  which  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
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to  settle.  The  increasing  depression  of  trading  and  manufac- 
turing industry  lent  weight  to  their  arguments  and  pungency  to 
their  appeals.  To  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  anti-corn-law 
league  came  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  state,  as  though 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Ministers  had  attempted 
to  replenish  an  empty  exchequer  by  adding  to  the  burden  of 
taxation,  but  their  attempt  had  signally  failed.  Meanwhile,  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  increased  as  its  resources  decayed. 
A  change  of  system  became  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  Whig 
cabinet  attacked  first  the  sugar  and  timber  monopolies  ;  and,  in 
their  last  extremity,  dashed  at  the  landed  interest,  by  proposing 
a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  foreign  corn.  The 
monopolists  united  their  forces,  defeatedthe  Whigs,  and  compelled 
them  to  appeal  to  the  countr}'.  The  worth  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  put  to  the  test,  and  found  wanting.  A  majority  of  conser- 
vatives, pledged  against  corn-law  repeal,  was  returned.  Parlia- 
ment met.  The  Whig  ministers  were  unceremoniously  ousted  by  a 
direct  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
formed  a  new  administration,  dismissed  the  house,  and  said  he 
would  take  time  to  consider. 

It  was  now  but  too  apparent  that  the  supreme  power  of  the 
empire  was  safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
working  men  had  tried  in  vain  to  overset  it  by  means  of  physical 
violence ;  the  middle  class  had  been  thrown,  in  their  first  struggle 
with  it,  on  the  narrow  electoral  ground  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  necessity  for  a  cordial  reconciliation  between 
the  two  divided  sections  of  the  community  could  no  longer  be 
concealed.  The  thoughts  of  every  honest  patriot  turned  wistfully 
to  that  quarter.  The  Nonconformist,  a  weekly  newspaper,  then 
recently  established,  took  the  lead  in  the  hopeful  and  much 
hoped-for  enterprise.  Reverting  to  the  old  subject  of  bona  fide 
national  representation,  it  laboured,  through  a  series  of  articles, 
subsequently  collected  together  in  a  cheap  pamphlet,  and  widely 
circulated  through  all  parts  of  the  land,  to  demonstrate  the  right 
of  the  working  men  to  the  franchise,  and,  by  calm  reasoning,  to 
meet  the  objections  commonly  urged  in  bar  of  their  claim.  Here, 
once  more,  the  old  doctrine  was  thrown  upon  the  surface,  with 
this  variation  only,  that  it  appeared  under  a  new  name.  The 
Nonconformist  entitled  it  '  Complete  Suffrage,'  which  cognomen, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  retained. 

This  series  of  articles  had  not,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a 
close,  before  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Attention  had 
scarcely  been  afresh  awakened,  w^hen  a  fitting  man  stood  forth  to 
turn  it  to  account.  This  was  none  other  than  Joseph  Sturge,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  known  to  the  British  public 
by  his  philanthropic  exertions  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in 
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our  West  Indian  possessions.  Mr.  Sturge  had  just  returned  to 
England  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  whither  he  had  pro- 
ceeded, at  his  own  expense,  on  an  anti-slavery  mission,  and  a 
tour  of  observation.  Running  a  just  line  of  discrimination, 
betw^een  the  social  evils  and  the  political  institutions  of  that 
country,  he  drew  his  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whilst  he 
deplored  with  heartfelt  sorrow  the  former.  Almost  immediately 
upon  regaining  his  native  land,  he  unhesitatingly  stepped  forth 
to  convert  that  into  a  practical  movement,  which  previously,  had 
been  little  moi'e  than  a  happy  idea. 

At  first  sight,  Joseph  Sturge  would  not  have  appeared  the 
man  best  qualified  to  conduct  this  fresh  enterprise  against 
arbitrary,  and  virtually  irresponsible  power.  Gifted  with  intel- 
lectual ability,  strong,  it  is  true,  but  not  commanding — neither 
possessing  nor  pretending  to  the  powers  of  eloquence — it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  his  was  the  master-spirit  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  required.  Nor  in  one  sense  was  it.  Had  the 
work  to  which  he  stood  pledged  demanded  a  loft^^  genius,  a  mind 
capable  of  seeing  at  a  glance  the  actual  state  of  things,  of  reading 
by  intuition  a  nation's  real  wants,  and  of  swaying  by  its  own  pre- 
eminent strength  the  varied  passions  of  conflicting  classes,  Joseph 
Sturge  would  have  been  unfitted  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Such  a  man,  ordinary  habits  of  thought  had  led  the  people  to 
expect,  to  sigh  for,  as  indispensable.  Something  akin  to  disap- 
pointment, therefore,  was  felt  when  Joseph  Sturge  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Ilis  a})pearance,  however,  has  served  to  correct  a 
very  prevalent  mistake.  There  is  a  power  stronger  than  that  of 
the  intellect — qualifications  of  leadership,  of  more  sterling  worth 
than  oratorical  gifts.  The  cause  of  the  suffrage  wanted,  above 
and  beyond  all  things  else,  high  character;  and  its  only  re- 
maining chance  of  success  was,  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
world  recommended  by  the  stamp  of  moral  dignity.  Men  had 
seen  too  many  perversions  of  splendid  abilities  to  confide  in 
them  again,  and  the  temper  of  all  parties  was  such  as  to  render 
them  accessible  on  this  subject  to  no  poAver  but  that  of  an  honest 
and  virtuous  heart.  Joseph  Sturge  l^rought  in  aid  of  this  move- 
ment moral  qualifications  of  no  common  order.  Adopting  the 
principles  of  peace,  peculiar  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  attaching  to  them  the  highest  importance,  and  exem- 
plifying them  in  his  own  personal  conduct  and  habits,  he  gave 
to  society  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  consent  to  lead  the  people  into  violent  collision 
with  existing  authorities.  Ills  translucent  honesty  imparted  a 
still  higher  value  to  his  mild  and  forbearing  spirit.  All  who  had 
marked  his  career  might  see  that  it  was  not  a  wild  production  of 
nature,  standing  where  it  originally  shot  up,  but  that  it  was 
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grafted  upon  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  fear  of  God.  A  heart 
naturally  generous,  converted  by  Christian  love  into  the  seat  of 
ardent  philanthropy — energies  which  no  labours  can  weary — a 
simple  devotedness  to  duty  which  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice, 
stands  appalled  before  no  danger — faith  injustice  the  most  child- 
like  and  confiding,  combined  with  unaffected  distrust  of  himself— 
and  when  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  any  given  course,  an  in- 
domitable will — such  were  the  qualifications  which  fitted  Joseph 
Sturge  for  the  post  into  which  Providence  appeared  to  introduce 
him.  The  power  of  the  man  was  speedily  felt — the  power  of 
meekness  and  of  moral  worth.  The  suffrage  question  in  his  hands 
assumed  a  new  and  startling  aspect.  Its  principles  were  what 
they  ever  had  been,  but  its  character  was  transformed.  It  was 
not  now  a  rude,  noisy,  clamorous,  and  menacing  thing,  but  a 
thing  whose  eye  was  gentle,  whose  voice  was  clear  and  soft, 
whose  language  was  persuasive,  and  upon  whose  countenance 
played  the  light  of  pure  benevolence.  Truths  which  had  hitherto 
been  associated  with  violence,  he  set  upon  the  basis  of  peace, 
threw  around  them  the  air  of  temperance,  and,  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  a  leader  can  extend,  infused  into  them  the  mild  but 
resolute,  the  forbearing  but  equally  indomitable  spirit  of  religion. 
To  hearts  flaming  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  opportunities 
for  action  are  speedily  revealed.  The  fire  within  them,  like  a 
blazing  torch,  flings  abroad  its  own  rays,  and  discloses  to  view, 
tinged  with  its  own  light,  modes  and  means  of  putting  intention 
into  effect,  which,  to  listless  observers,  would  have  been  shrouded 
in  darkness.  A  meeting  of  an ti- corn-law  deputies  assembled  at 
Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  November  17,1841.  Mr.  Sturge,  who 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  attended  that  meeting.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  for  which  the  deputies  had  been 
specially  convened,  the  chair  having  been  vacated,  and  a  new 
chairman  appointed,  Mr.  Sturge,  in  a  very  unpretending  manner, 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  '  complete  suffrage.'  A  free  con- 
versation ensued,  and  a  general  desire  was  expressed  by  the  body 
of  deputies  then  present,  to  promote  a  movement  for  thorough 
organic  reform.  A  resolution  requesting  Joseph  Sturge  and  W. 
Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.  for  Rochdale,  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion, which,  after  signature  by  the  deputies,  might  be  published, 
was  passed  unanimously.  A  brief  interval  of  silence  and  seeming 
inaction  succeeded.  About  the  middle  of  December,  however, 
we  find  Mr.  Sturge  again  at  Manchester,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  following  declaration  was  put  forth : — 

'  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  evils  arising  from 
class  legislation,  and  of  the  sufferings  thereby  inflicted  upon  our  in- 
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dustrious  fellow-subjects,  the  undersigned  affirm  that  a  large  majority 
oi'  the  people  of  this  country  are  unjustly  excluded  from  that  fair,  full, 
and  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  the  great  principle  of  Christian  equity,  and  also  by  the  British 
constitution,  for  '  no  subject  of  England  can  be  constrained  to  pay 
any  aids  or  taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the  realme,  or  the  support  of 
the  government,  but  such  as  arc  imposed  by  his  own  consent,  or  that 
of  his  representatives  in  parliament.'  '* 

To  this  declaration  Mr.  Sturge  first  appended  his  own  name ; 
and  considering  the  framing  of  it  to  have  originated  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  friends  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  tlic 
Corn  Laws,  he  placed  it  first  in  their  hands,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  signatures.  It  was  then  sent  forth  as 
a  means  of  gauging  the  reform  feeling  of  the  existing  consti- 
tuencies. The  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Sturge  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  temperance, 
opened  to  him  special  facilities  for  carrying  out  his  designs.  He 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  known  and  prominent 
friends  of  these  causes.  Within  these  circles,  his  was  a  charmed 
name,  carrying  wdth  it  a  moral  influence  of  no  common  potency. 
The  great  principle  of  real  representation  embodied  in  the  above 
declaration,  thus  flowed  to  the  public  mind  through  untainted 
channels,  and  came  under  general  notice,  sparkling  in  its  own 
purity,  unclouded  by  the  turbid  elements  of  faction  or  of  party. 

A  convention  of  an ti- corn- law  delegates  at  Edinburgh,  a  ban- 
quet at  Glasgow,  and  the  great  anti-corn-law  conference  in 
London,  severally  held  at  the  commencement  of  1842,  offered 
fresh  opportunities  to  the  now  installed  representative  of  the 
suffrage  question,  to  proclaim  and  enforce  his  views,  of  which 
he  was  not  backward  to  avail  himself.  In  each  instance,  the 
occasion  was  specially  fitting,  the  line  of  proceeding  was  wisely 
chosen,  and  the  success  was  exhilarating.  The  doctrine  of  full, 
fair,  and  free  representation,  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice 
of  picked  men  of  the  middle  class,  both  English  and  Scotch,  at 
a  moment  when  the  grievous  wrong  under  which  they  groaned, 
and  to  throw  off  which,  they  had  assembled  together,  laid  bare 
to  the  quick  their  sense  of  the  evils  of  class  legislation.  In  no 
case  did  Mr.  Sturge  impede  the  specific  business  which  these 
delegates  had  gathered  together  to  transact,  or  with  unseemly 
zeal  thrust  his  opinions  upon  men  when  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs.  Time  and  place  were  fixed  upon,  distinct  and 
apart  from  the  session  of  deputies,  who  were  invited  by  private 
circular  to  free  converse  with  Mr.  Sturge,  on  that  subject  which 
now  filled  his  heart.     The  mildness  of  his  manners,  the  sim- 

*  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  book  i.,  chap.  i. 
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plicity  of  his  speech,  his  evident  sincerity  of  purpose  and  bene- 
volence of  soul,  added  weight  to  the  justice  and  reasonableness 
of  the  truths  he  propounded.  The  course  of  events,  however, 
operated  still  more  powerfully  to  further  his  views.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  sliding  scale  was  submitted  to  the  legislature,  and  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  felt  and  resented  the  premier's  policy  as 
equally  insulting  and  cruel.  The  hopelessness  of  efficient  relief 
from  a  parliament  of  landed  proprietors  stared  them  in  the  face, 
and  momentary  despair  drove  numbers  to  take  refuge  in  the 
movement  for  complete  suffrage.  The  progress  of  that  question 
was,  accordingly,  rapid  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  but  it  was 
ostensible,  rather  than  real — the  sudden  wash  of  a  flood,  not  the 
steady  rising  of  a  tide — the  outburst  of  passion,  far  more  than 
the  growth  of  principle. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  invited  instant  action.  Transient 
or  abiding  as  might  be  this  not  unexpected  swell  of  feeling,  pru- 
dence dictated  the  obvious  policy  of  turning  it  to  account — of 
digging  channels  into  which  a  portion  of  it  might  run — of  creating 
an  organization  which  might  serve  to  collect  what  was  real,  and 
to  fix,  if  possible,  what  was  originally  volatile.  A  '  Birmingham 
Complete  Suffrage  Union'  had  been  formed,  and  a  provisional 
committee  appointed.  They  cast  into  a  suitable  shape,  for  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  the  declaration  first  issued,  distributed  it 
with  appi'opriate  directions  throughout  the  country,  and  made  the 
first  approach  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  divided  classes, 
by  inviting  the  signatures  of  both  electors  and  non-electors. 
They  gained  two  objects  by  this  step.  They  were  enabled  by 
means  of  it  to  feel,  without  awakening  suspicion,  the  pulse  of 
the  public  temper ;  to  ascertain  whether  hope  might  be  reason- 
ably entertained  of  healing  the  existing  feud  between  the  middle 
class  and  the  working  men ;  and  they  created  a  well-defined 
constituency  for  electing  delegates  representing  both  sections, 
who,  in  conference,  might  agree  upon  a  common  basis  of  recon- 
ciliation, upon  which  might  be  subsequently  erected  an  efficient 
machinery  of  agitation.  Their  plan  so  for  answered  their  wishes 
as  to  convince  them  of  the  expediency  of  summoning  a  confer- 
ence forthwith.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  pohcy,  but 
simply  to  sketch  the  outline,  of  their  proceedings.  That  wisdom 
which  comes  after  the  event  is,  invariably,  as  worthless  as  it  is 
cheap.  Men  can  only  form  their  judgment  upon  the  materials 
which  come  within  their  reach,  but  all  existing  materials,  the 
unknown  as  well  as  the  known,  will  go  to  make  up  the  actual 
issue.  Hence,  the  fallibility  of  those  who  go  before  fiicts,  and 
the  inflillibility  of  those  who  come  after  them.  «  I  think  it  %oill 
he  so  and  so,'  is  much  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  '  I  thought 
it  ivould  be  so  and  so.'     Direct  overtures  to  reconciliation  were 
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possibly  not  the  most  feasible  method  of  securing  it ;  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  returning  good  feeling  may  not  always  indicate 
the  fuhicss  of  time,  when  previously  hostile  parties  should  be  set 
face  to  face,  and  urged  to  settle  terms  of  agreement  and  shake 
hands.  The  subsidence  of  ill-will  is  always  somewhat  slow,  and 
the  wounds  of  pride,  even  where  the  healing  process  has  fairly 
commenced,  do  not  at  once  lose  their  irritability.  These  wise 
rclleclions,  we  confess,  have  been  mainly  suggested  to  our  minds 
by  the  results  of  the  conference  alluded  to,  rather  than  by  a 
glance  at  the  ascertained  a  priori  probabilities.  If  we  had  fears 
that  the  proposed  gathering  was  prematm'c,  they  Avcre  not,  it 
may  be  conceded,  deeply  rooted  in  our  judgment ;  nor  have  we, 
perhaps,  as  yet,  a  right  to  affirm  that  those  fears  have  been  sub- 
sequently realized.  But  we  will  not  detain  our  readers  in  sus- 
pense.    We  proceed,  therefore,  with  the  history. 

The  conference  assembled  at  Birmingham  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1842.     Eighty-seven  delegates  from  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  four  visitors  from  Ireland,  met  the  provisional 
committee,  who  were   allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  not  to  vote.     The  chamber  in  which  they  met  was  the  com- 
mittee  room    of  the  New  Town  Hall,   a  somewhat  dark   and 
gloomy  room,  not  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  grave  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion.     A  long  table  ran  doAvn  its  centre,  and 
the  benches  occupied  by  the   delegates  were  ranged  on  either 
hand,  and  at  both  ends  of  it,  in  form  similar  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      The  men  deputed  to  represent  the  respective 
classes  mingled  freely   together,  nor,   except  in   individual   in- 
stances,   could    either  party  be   distinguished  by  the    external 
aspect  of  its  representatives.     The   proceedings  were   not  un- 
worthy of  the  business  in  hand.     The  sessions  of  the  body  lasted 
four  days,  the  discussions  occupying  about  nine  hours  each  day. 
The  forms  observed  were  regular,  and  adhered  to  with  the  ut- 
most strictness.      Brilliant  speeches  there  were  none,  but  the 
debates  Avere  always  animated,  and  for  the  most  part  well  sus- 
tained.    Sentiments  were  aptly  expressed  and  forcibly  delivered. 
A  deep  tone  of  earnestness  ran  through  them  all.     The  errors 
of  the  past  were  freely  adverted  to  on  both  sides,  and  occasion- 
all}^  self-vindication  conipelled  the  speakers  to  tread  upon  tender 
ground ;  yet  not  once  during  the  whole  time  did  interruption 
occur,  or  disapprobation  find  vent  in  rude  clamour.     Excitement 
was  intense,  but  it  glowed  rather  than  flamed.     Profound  atten- 
tion Avas,  Avith  fcAv   exceptions,  given  to  each  speaker,  Avithout 
distinction  of  party.     There  Avere  no   outbreaks  of  passion — no 
effusions  of  bile,  or  violence  of  recrimination.    The  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation took  off  the  sharp  edges  of  firm  resolve.      Care  for  the 
public  weal  appeared  to  hold  in  hand,  and  to  control  Avith  little 
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effort  the  impetuosity  of  strong  attachments.  As  the  several 
stages  of  interval  between  the  two  sections  Avere  safely  passed, 
interest  became  more  feverish ;  and  when  the  last  topic  of  differ- 
ence, the  discussion  upon  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  third 
day,  was  under  debate,  excitement  verged  upon  the  bounds  of 
irritability.  At  this  moment  a  trivial  incident  occurred  which 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  tlie  whole  work  of  the  previous  sessions. 
The  representatives  of'  the  working  men,  with  the  leave  of  the 
conference,  retired  to  another  room  to  remodify  a  critical  reso- 
lution. Indications  had  previously  appeared  that  feeling  was 
growing  serious.  The  time  allotted  for  absence  was  ten  minutes. 
The  conference  waited  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Murmurs  of 
dissatisfaction  passed  to  and  fro  amongst  the  middle-class  dele- 
gates, who  began  to  fancy  their  patience  was  trifled  with.  A 
message  was  despatched  to  the  parties  who  had  retired,  that 
unless  they  could  speedily  agree  upon  their  resolution,  the  con- 
ference would  feel  itself  compelled  to  proceed  with  other  business. 
The  messenger  returned,  and  with  a  supercilious  air,  gave 
answer  that  *  the  conference  might  proceed  to  other  business 
as  soon  as  they  pleased.'  The  spark  dropped  upon  inflammable 
materials,  but  the  fire  of  resentment  was  quickly  extinguished. 
It  was  hinted  by  one  of  the  delegates  present,  that  the  ofFensive- 
ness  of  the  message  might  possibly  be  in  the  manners  of  the 
messenger,  and  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  further  forbearance 
might  be  rewarded  by  substantial  agreement.  Within  five 
minutes  of  this  incident  the  party  returned.  Every  eye  turned 
anxiously  towards  them  ; — all  held  their  breath  in  expectation. 
The  silence  was  oppressive.  Mr.  Lovett  then  stood  forward  and 
read  the  resolution  upon  which  the  representatives  of  the  working 
men  were  agreed.  Its  tone  was  conciliatory,  and  its  tenour  rea- 
sonable. A  modification  or  two  was  suggested,  which  Mr. 
Lovett  consented  to  adopt.  The  last  ground  of  dispute  was 
now  cut  away.  Joy  gleamed  in  every  eye,  and  in  some,  glittered 
behind  tears.  The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting.  Every 
hand  was  held  up  in  its  favour — and  now  emotion  would  have 
vent.  A  shout  of  triumph  shook  the  walls  of  the  committee 
room.  Delegates  of  both  classes  grasped  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  mutually  congratulated  each  other  upon  their  happy 
escape  from  the  menaced  danger. 

The  last  day's  work  of  the  conference  involved  few  points  for 
discussion.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  adopting  plans  of  practical 
organization,  framed  with  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  principles 
already  recognised.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  several  resolutions,  addresses, 
or  rules  agreed  upon.  The  first  practical  resolution  is  the  only 
one  we  shall  cite.     It  runs  thus : — 
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'  That  an  association  be  now  formed  to  be  entitled,  '  The  National 
Complete  Suffrage  Union,''  and  that  the  following  be  its  object: — 
1 .  The  creating  and  extending  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  principle  and  laecessary  details  of  complete  suffrage, — viz.,  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  man  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  Avho  has  not  been  deprived  of  liis  citizenship  in  consequence  of  a 
verdict  of  his  countrymen;  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  members  of  parliament;  the  adoption  of  voting  by  ballot;  the 
dividing  the  country  into  equal  electoral  districts;  the  payment  of  all 
the  legal  election  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  members 
of  parliament;  and  that  annual  parliaments  are  a  proper  means  for 
securing  responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents.' 

The  spirit  in  which  the  agitation  of  these  political  truths  is  to 
be  carried  on,  appears  in  the  following  extract  from  the  first 
address  of  *  The  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union  to  their 
countrymen' : — 

'  Having  assumed  as  our  basis  the  principle  of  universal  adult  male 
suifi-age,  labour  for  its  diffusion  among  all  classes;  keep  simply  by  the 
principle.  Believing  that  union  is  strength,  abstain  from  every  source 
of  mutual  recrimination;  bury  past  animosities;  consign  to  oblivion 
hitherto  discrepancies  of  sentiment;  abolish,  as  far  as  may  be,  every 
term  and  watchword  that  may  have  been  the  badge  of  party  or  sec- 
tion; and,  henceforth,  in  language  simple  as  your  aim,  strive  in  har- 
mony for  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  Draw  your  ammunition 
from  the  magazine  of  argument;  take  every  suitable  opportunity  to 
discuss  in  a  free  and  kindly  spirit  the  things  in  which  you  may  have 
differed  from  others,  or  among  yourselves;  studiously  retain  your 
temper  as  you  would  preserve  yourself  and  persuade  your  opponent.' 

The  adoption  by  the  conference  of  the  six  points,  whilst  it 
tended  to  prove  the  honesty  of  the  middle  class  delegates,  was 
not  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  with  that  section  of  the 
community  which  they  ostensibly  represented.  Political  know- 
ledge had  not  yet  made  such  rapid  strides  as  to  help  recent  and 
timid  converts  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  points  were  but  in- 
tegral portions  of  one  great  principle.  Numbers,  therefore,  who 
had  given  in  a  hesitating  adherence  to  the  truth  of  complete 
suffrage,  seen  only  in  its  simplicity,  and  who  believed  themselves 
to  have  been  already  driven  by  stress  of  misgovernment  to  the 
recognition  of  a  bolder  and  more  democratic  doctrine  than  they 
would  have  spontaneously  embraced,  took  alarm  at  the  decision 
of  the  conference,  and  retreated  upon  conclusions  which,  as  they 
were  more  familiarly  known,  were  regarded  as  more  safe  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  only  two  points 
violently  objected  to  were  also  the  only  two  points  sanctioned 
by  the  ancient  practice  of  the  constitution — annual  parliaments 
and  the  payment  of  members.     There  existed  a  strong  proba- 
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bility,  that  had  the   iiiajoritj  of  the  working  men  consented  to 
restrict  immediate  agitation,  to  the  suffrage  and  the  ballot,  suc- 
cess would  have  been  much  more  rapid,  and  the  remaining  de- 
tails would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.     Such  a  con- 
cession,  however,  under  the    circumstances  of   the   case,   was 
hardly  to  be  expected.     They  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
they  considered  it  but  fair  to  press  it.     They  could  show  reason 
in  favour  of  all  tlieir  claims,  even  if  they  could  not  display  pru- 
dence in  putting  forward  the  whole  of  them  in  one  batch.     The 
result  was  not  only  foreseen,  but  distinctly  foretold.     The  light 
let  in  upon  the  just-awaking  minds  of  electors  was  too  strong  to 
be  borne ;  and  men  who  had  begun  to  look  about  them  without 
discomfort,  pained  by  the  sudden  blaze,  deliberately  closed  their 
eyes  and  turned  to  other  subjects.     As,  however,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  the  expansion,  so  now,  the  collapse  of  public 
favour  was  more  apparent  than  real.     It  was  plain  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  question  would  now  be  slow  in  comparison  of  what 
it  had  been ;  but  it  was  equally  plain  that  every  step  would  be 
sure. 

At  the  request  of  the  Birmingham  conference,  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  member  for  Rochdale,  undertook  the  task  of  testing 
the  strength  of  the  complete  suffrage  cause  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  he  submitted 
to  the  House  the  following  resolution  : — 

'  Whereas  various  petitions  have  been  presented  to  this  House, 
stating  to  the  effect  that  under  tlie  present  system  of  election  laws  the 
people  are  not  duly  represented;  and  that  they  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  acknowledged  right  of  freemen  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
tlic  laAVS  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  in  imposing  the  taxes  which 
they  are  required  to  pay;  and,  therefore,  praying  that  the  riglit  of 
voting  may  be  extended  to  tlie  aduU  male  population  of  tlie  realm, 
subject  to  no  limitations  or  restrictions  but  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  correct  practical  exercise  of  the  right  itself ;  that 
votes  sliould  be  taken  by  the  ballot;  that  election  districts  should  be 
ecpialized,  to  accord  with  the  number  of  electors;  that  no  qualification 
should  be  demanded  from  members,  but  that  of  being  duly  elected  by 
a  majority  of  votes;  that  representatives  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices at  tlxe  public  expense;  and  that  elections  should  be  annual;  and 
whereas,  complaint  having  been  made,  as  above  stated,  tliat  under  the 
present  limitation  of  the  franchise  and  laws  of  election,  there  is  not  a 
full  and  free  representation  of  the  people,  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  amendment  of 
these  laws,  with  a  view  of  giving  to  every  portion  of  the  community 
a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  the  Commons  House  of  par- 
liament; and  this  House  will,  on  an  early  day,  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering    the 


same.' 
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The  division  in  favoui*  of  this  resokition  was  somewhat  more 
favourable  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  There  were,  for 
the  motion,  sixty-seven  votes,  two  tellers,  four  who  paired  off  in 
favour  of  it,  and  one  who  had  left  the  House  in  consequence  of 
illness ;  making  a  total  of  seventy-four.  The  debate,  however, 
greatly  diminished  the  value  of  the  division.  It  sufficiently 
indicated  that  most  of  those  members  who  were  willing  to  vote 
for  an  early  consideration  of  the  subject,  were  anything  but 
friends  to  the  doctrines  of  complete  suffrage.  The  resolution, 
consequently,  may  be  said  to  have  failed  of  the  only  end  which 
its  promoters  could  have  contemplated,  for  it  did  not  furnish  any 
certain  clue  to  the  real  opinions  of  the  people's  representatives. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  walls  of  parliament,  the  cause  made 
silent  and  not  inconsiderable  progress.  Able  lecturers  were 
abroad,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The  exposure,  by 
Mr.  Roebuck's  *  Elections'  Compromise  Committee,'  of  the  in- 
famously corrupt  practices  resorted  to  by  parliamentary  members 
and  constituencies,  and  the  indignation  roused  by  the  imposition 
of  an  Income  Tax,  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  change.  One  by  one,  a  goodly  number  of  the  liberal 
provincial  journals  took  up  the  question,  and  able  articles  fol- 
lowed each  other,  week  after  week,  in  quick  succession,  to  batter 
down  remaining  objections  to  the  movement.  The  Nottingham, 
Ipswich,  and  Southampton  elections  occurred  almost  simul- 
taneously to  develop  its  electoral  strength,  and  to  cheer  on  its 
friends.  Associations  were  springing  up  in  every  large  town, 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed. 
All  appearances  served  to  quicken  expectation  of  another,  but 
sounder  expansion  of  the  public  mind,  when,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  their  sufferings,  and  left  in  neglect  by  the  government 
and  legislature  of  the  country,  the  operatives  broke  out  into 
wide-spread  insurrection,  and  our  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts  became  the  scene  of  a  strike  unprecedented  in  its  ex- 
tent, singularly  mild  in  its  pervading  characteristics,  originally 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  an  increase  of  wages,  but  artfully 
fomented  and  turned  to  political  account  by  the  old  Chartist 
leaders.  The  authorities  took  the  alarm.  The  middle  classes 
were  turned  out  as  special  constables.  The  police  forces  were 
strengthened.  The  military  were  despatched  to  the  scenes  of 
disorder — collision  ensued  in  several  towns — loss  of  life — ex- 
asperation of  feeling — the  old  sore,  not  yet  healed,  broke  out 
afresh — and  the  prospects  of  the  complete  suffrage  movement 
were  again  overshadowed  by  a  dark  cloud. 

The  moment  was  a  critical  one.    There  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  strong  temptation  to  shrink  from  a  manly  and  explicit  avowal, 
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in  the  very  whirlwind  of  popular  commotion,  of  democratic 
principles  ;  on  the  other,  a  danger  of  lending  a  seeming  sanction 
to  proceedings  which  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  law.  Go- 
vernment, too,  was  engaged  in  grappling  with  its  now  formidable 
foe,  and  zeal  for  crushing  the  insurrection  overlooked  niceties  in 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  subject.  In  this  emergency,  Mr. 
Sturge  and  his  coadjutors  remained  firmly  at  their  post.  They 
issued  two  addresses ;  the  first,  to  the  middle  and  enfranchised 
classes — the  other,  to  the  working  and  unenfranchised  classes  of 
their  countrymen;  the  former,  urging  a  prompt  and  peaceful 
demonstration  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  setting  forth 
the  triumph  of  the  essential  principles  of  bond  fide  national 
representation  as  the  only  sufficient  safeguard  of  interests  not 
yet  ruined,  and  of  constitutional  liberties  not  yet  destroyed  ;  the 
latter  assuring  the  misguided  sons  of  toil  of  hearty  condolence 
with  them  in  their  sufferings,  and  exhorting  them  to  resign  all 
hopeless  contests,  and  to  resort  to  peaceful  efforts  and  moral 
means  alone.  The  council  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  memorial 
to  the  queen,  and  convened  a  conference  for  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  document  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  sad  marks  of 
haste — the  measure,  of  inconsideration — neither  of  which  could 
find  an  excuse  in  aught  less  than  the  extempore  character  and 
immediate  urgency  of  the  crisis.  The  conference  was  neces- 
sarily postponed,  and  an  extraordinary  council  convoked  in  its 
room.  The  result  of  its  meeting  was,  the  appointment  of  a 
national  conference  to  be  held  at  Birmingham  during  the  last 
week  of  December,  to  seal,  if  possible,  a  union  between  the  two 
classes,  by  agreeing  upon  the  details  of  a  bill  embodying  the 
principles  of  both,  to  be  submitted  to  parliament  in  the  ensuing- 
sessions.  Before  these  pages  reach  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the 
fruits  of  this  determination  will  be  developed.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  indulge  in  anticipations.  At  the  time  at  which  we 
write,  appearances  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  any  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  a  highly  favourable  issue.  The  cause  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  in  the  affections  of  the  middle  class  of  this  country 
to  secure  it  against  the  designs  of  faction ;  and  faction  may 
haply  ensure  the  passage  of  complete  suffrage  principles  through 
another  phasis,  before  they  reach  the  heart  of  the  great  social 
body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  will  be  not  a  whit  the  more  or 
the  less  true.  They  may  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse,  but  they 
cannot  be  destroyed. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  complete  suffrage  movement :  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  we  trust,  be  found  sub- 
stantially accurate.     We  are  unwilling  to  trespass  further  upon 
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the  attention  of  our  friends,  but  we  cannot  forliear  a  closing 
observation  or  two,  suggested  to  our  own  minds  by  a  review  of 
the  history,  now  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  pubhc. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  passing  events  can  have  failed  to 
mark  the  inextinguishable  vitality  of  the  deep  central  principle 
— government  by  real  national  representation ;  of  which,  cor- 
responding societies,  reform  bills,  charters,  complete  suffrage 
associations,  are  nothing  more  than  successive  shoots,  modified 
only  by  the  character  of  the  times.  How  does  it  happen  that, 
invariably,  when  the  ordinary  resources  of  conventional  arrange- 
ments fail  of  securing  the  welfare  of  our  country — in  days  of 
darkness  and  distress,  when  society  is  forced  by  stress  of  mis- 
fortune to  quit  its  hold  of  fashionable  fallacies,  and  to  revert  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  equity, — how  does  it  happen,  we 
repeat,  that  the  minds  of  men  instinctively  turn  to  this  doctrine, 
and  view  it  as  the  natural  refuge  from  the  evils  of  misgovern- 
ment  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  crushing  it  by  opposition  ?  What 
prospect  of  its  dying  of  neglect  ?  What  likelihood  of  stifling  it 
with  contempt  ?  Put  down  in  one  form,  it  quickly  reappears  in 
another.  Every  effort  to  root  it  out  of  the  public  heart  has 
proved  unsuccessful.  It  has  laughed  to  scorn  the  violence  put 
in  motion  against  it  by  the  aristocracy,  as  ghosts  are  said  to 
smile  at  material  weapons  in  the  hands  of  man.  It  has  survived 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  its  own  professed  friends ;  and  ever, 
as  it  pushes  itself  afresh  above  the  surface,  it  shows  itself  purged 
of  some  of  the  grosser  elements  with  which  it  was  erst  asso- 
ciated. It  is  now  allying  itself  with  peace,  sobriety,  and  Chris- 
tian equity.  It  is  putting  forth  its  whole  influence  to  assuage 
the  unhallowed  passions  of  party  strife  and  sectional  prejudice. 
It  is  addressing  itself  in  the  accents  of  meek  remonstrance  and 
calm  appeal  to  the  truest,  the  noblest,  the  most  abiding  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  With  self-respect  imshaken,  and  in  self- 
reliance  not  to  be  overmastered,  it  stands  forth  in  the  face  of 
scorn,  derision,  hate,  and  perhaps  danger,  to  solicit  nothing  more 
than  reverent  attention.  It  goes  unabashed  into  the  clear  light 
of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morality,  and  asks  the  severest 
scrutiny  of  its  pretensions  when  subjected  to  the  full  blaze  of 
the  religion  of  the  gospel.  If,  consequently',  it  is  to  be  banished 
these  realms,  it  must  be  by  far  other  methods  than  any  hitherto 
employed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  country  require  cither  its  speedy  extinction,  or  its  prompt 
recognition.  The  national  mind  can  never  reach  a  healthy 
state  whilst  this  doctrine  of  complete  representation  continues  to 
ferment  it.  These  heavings  to  and  fi-o — these  restless  tossings — 
these  convulsive  struggles,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  wide- 
spread sense  of  injustice,  make  sad  inroads  upon  social  peace. 
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and  absorb  In  unceasing  political  agitation  energies  which  else 
might  run  in  fur  more  useful  channels.  Nor  can  it  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  as  the  movement  extends,  those  who  are  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  defeat  it,  must  call  in  the  aid  of  very  questionable 
allies.  Physical  violence,  even  Avhen  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
government  stamp,  is  not  precisely  the  fittest  guardian  to  whose 
protection  religious  men  should  be  found  resorting:  and  yet, 
nothing  but  efficient  representation  will  render  a  resort  to  it 
superfluous.  The  final  triumph  of  complete  suffrage  principles 
can  only  be  deferred  by  sacrifices,  civil,  moral,  and  religious, 
which  virtuous  and  patriotic  men  may  well  hesitate  to  make. 

And  wherefore   should  they  make   it  ?     What  are   those  in- 
herent charms — what  those  happy  fruits  of  aristocracy,  that  the 
truly  religious  of  the  community  should  eagerly  gather  around 
it  to  prevent  its  downfall  ?     Which  of  its  leading  principles,  or 
its  usual  practices,  legitimately  commends  it  to  the  affections  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  ?     It  has  a  glorN^,  but  it  is  the  glory  of 
earth,  not  of  heaven  ;  a  refinement,  but  it  is  that  of  luxury,  not 
of  virtue  ;  a  code  of  honour,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  subversion, 
not  upon  the  recognition  of  the   morality  of  revelation ;  an  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  in  favour  of  corruption,  not  of  purity  ;  piu'suits, 
but  they  tend  not  to  exalt  society  ;  a  religion,  but  it  is  a  religion 
of  outward  form,  not  of  inward  power.     That  it  has  done  aught 
to  advance  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord — that  it  habitually 
harmonizes  Avith  the   essential   characteristics  of  that  kingdom, 
with  its  primary  laws  and  obvious  designs — that  it  has  proved 
itself  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  truth — that,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
its  countenance  may  be  calculated  upon  for  the  encouragement 
of  peace,  temperance,  chastity,  meekness,  piety — no  one  out  of 
its  own  exclusive  pale  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert.    Why 
then  should  it  be  expected  of  those  who  have  taken  upon  them 
the  yoke  of  evangelic  religion,  that  they  should  employ  them- 
selves in  propping  up  on  every  hand  principles  of  government 
and  legislative  privileges  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  world's  highest  welfare,  and  which  are   evidently    marked 
out  by  their  own  intrinsic   w^orthlcssness,  and  by  providential 
intimations,  for  ultimate  dissolution  and  decay  ?  If  the  spirituality 
of  God's  church  be  an  object  deserving  of  pursuit,  of  pecuniary 
risk,  of  worldly  sacrifice,  surely  it  will   not  be  unbeseeming  to 
men  who  are  labouring,  sighing,  praying  for  its  attainment,  to 
ask  themselves  what  one  insurmountable   obstacle  it  is  which 
lies  in  their  way  to  reach  it.     Is  it  class,  or  general  representa- 
tion— the   exclusive   or  the   democratic  principle?      Were  the 
people  fairly  masters  of  their  own  affairs,  how  long  would  an 
established    church    continue    to    misrepresent   Christianity,   to 
foster  popular  ignorance,  to  cripple  educational  effort,  to  abet 
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every  oppressive  monopoly,  to  bless  and  consecrate  the  emblems 
and  the  spirit  of  war,  and  to  hunt  dow^n,  worry,  and  strip  of  its 
earthly  comforts,  vital  godliness  wherever  it  displays  itself? 
Truly,  protestant  dissenters  have  little  reason  to  cling  with  the 
tenacity  of  fond  attachment  to  aristocratic  supremacy.  It  will 
do  but  little  in  return  to  promote  their  interests,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Master  whom  they  serve. 

Politics  have  governed  religion  long  enough ;  it  is  time  that 
religion  should  govern  politics.  Those  immortal — immortal 
because  divine — principles  of  equity  by  which  Christians  regu- 
late themselves,  their  homes,  their  churches,  why  should  they 
not  also  give  form  and  character  to  civil  institutions  ?  Carried 
out  in  this  direction,  do  they  become  false  ?  To  give  to  others 
what  we  ask  for  ourselves — to  recognise  in  all  men  the  claims  of 
their  common  relationship — to  vindicate  the  poor,  and  to  beware 
of '  calling  the  proud  happy' — to  sacrifice  merely  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, which,  whilst  they  puff  up  human  vanity,  aggravate 
likewise  human  woe, — what  prevents  our  aiming  at  these  noble 
ends  in  the  department  of  national  politics  ?  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  complete  suffrage  movement  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  land 
to  mould  government  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity — the 
first  avowed  effort  to  modif}^  political  institutions  by  the  light 
and  life  of  evangelical  morality.  In  obedience  to  the  equity  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  deference  to  its  claims  upon  conscience,  Mr. 
Sturge  has  himself  taken  up,  and  calls  upon  other  men  to  take 
up,  the  cause  of  the  politically  degraded,  the  slaves  of  British 
exclusiveness  and  British  caste.  Prejudice  against  colour  we 
are  free  from,  for  we  have  lived  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation; 
but  prejudice  against  poverty  twines  itself  with  all  the  feelings 
of  our  hearts.  Men  in  circumstances  of  respectability,  even  the 
best  of  them,  see  no  great  cruelty,  no  wrong,  no  humiliation, 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  door  of 
citizenship,  and  branding  them  as  unworthy  of  civil  trust,  even 
to  the  extent  of  one  poor  vote.  But  let  misfortune  overtake 
them  and  hurry  them  down  to  the  deep  places  of  society,  and 
when  to  all  the  inevitable  disadvantages  of  destitution  is  super- 
added that  of  civil  outlawry,  probably  their  views  will  undergo 
a  change.  The  lowliness  to  which  Providence  reduces  us  may 
be  borne  with  cheerful  spirit;  it  touches  the  circumstances  of 
the  man,  but  not  the  man  himself.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  doomed 
to  neglect  and  forgetfulness  by  the  laws  of  our  fellows ;  for  even 
when  such  things  alter  not  our  external  condition,  the  iron 
enters  into  the  soul.  The  poor  may  not  ordinarily  evince  much 
feeling  in  the  matter,  nor  display  any  acute  sense  of  degradation. 
So  much  the  worse  ;  for  it  proves  that  oppression  has  rubbed 
away  one  of  the  finer  elements  of  human  nature,  and  has  thus 
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prepared  it  for  a  course  incompatible  with  due  self-respect.  We 
look  to  this  movement  with  some  interest,  as  being  eminently 
adapted  to  call  out  into  exercise  some  of  the  highest  principles 
of  Christian  morals,  as  well  as  to  produce  some  of  the  happiest 
fruits  of  Christian  benevolence.  Were  the  church  of  Christ  in 
this  country,  as  one  man,  to  bless  it — were  good  men  of  all  sects 
to  smile  instead  of  frown  upon  its  now  infant  eiforts — were  pious 
citizenship  to  lend  it  a  willing  and  a  guiding  hand,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  it,  lest  perchance  it  might  expose  to  the  old  taunt 
*  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,'  it  would  hardly,  we  think, 
bring  their  religion  into  disrepute,  or  narrow  the  range  of  their 
influence, — it  would  not  injure  the  church,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  the  world.  Themselves  would  not  be  deteriorated ;  the  poor 
would  be  greatly  served. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  scope  of  our  remarks 
will  be  entirely  misapprehended,  should  our  readers  impute  to 
us  an  opinion  that  society  is  to  be  regenerated  by  political  insti- 
tutions. Were  complete  suffrage  adopted  to-morrow,  men's 
hearts,  habits,  pursuits,  beliefs,  would  still  be  what  they  are.  It 
belongs  not  to  forms  of  civil  government  to  purge  the  human 
mind  of  its  natural  grossness,  to  destroy  its  selfishness,  or  to  open 
to  it  the  fountains  of  true  happiness.  Organic  change,  even  the 
most  searching  and  complete,  will  assuredly  fail  to  touch  the 
evil  that  is  in  man.  It  will  make  him  neither  virtuous  nor  blest. 
True  Christianit}'  alone  is  competent  to  grapple  with  and  to 
subdue,  to  exalt  and  to  refine  our  common  nature.  But  com- 
plete suffrage  may,  and  we  verily  believe,  will,  remove  from 
between  Christianity  and  the  people  of  this  empire,  many  con- 
ventional and  artificial  barriers.  It  will  tend  to  break  down  the 
spirit  of  caste,  than  which  nothing  is  more  inimical  to  the 
triumphs  of  revealed  truth.  It  will  allay  the  excitement  and 
exasperation  of  party  politics.  It  will  put  an  end  to  monopolies, 
which,  like  a  chain  of  forts,  have  in  this  country,  from  time 
immemorial,  obstructed  the  free  march  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
It  will  sweep  out  of  the  way  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  sanctity 
and  priestly  mediation,  the  worldly  emoluments  and  the  legal 
power  of  whose  official  agents  and  abettors  have  always  stood 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  genuine  piety.  It  will  thus  open  to  the 
gospel  a  wide  door  of  utterance — will  give  it  room  for  free  and 
effectual  play — will  throw  the  church  of  Christ  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  compel  it  to  fling  off  that  immense  mass  of 
hypocrisy  which  now  cleaves  to  it,  which  conceals  its  real  cha- 
racter, paralyses  its  tenderest  sympathies,  and  well  nigh  deprives 
it  of  influence  for  good.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  take  a  deep 
religious  interest  in  the  progress  of  a  movement,  in  itself^  purely 
political.     We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  energies,  the 
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skill,  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  her 
have  fair  play,  which  aristocratic  supremacy  will  never  allow 
her.  And  if  by  acting  upon  the  principles  of  revealed  truth  in 
regard  to  civil  affairs — if,  by  subjecting  our  political  creed  to  its 
penetrating  and  kindly  influences,  it  should  be  so  ordered  that 
to  its  povver  over  the  heart,  and  to  its  benevolent  tendencies,  our 
working  men  will  ultimately  have  to  ascribe  their  enfranchise- 
ment, and  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  *  religion  has  done 
this  ;'  we  do  think  that  such  a  consummation  would  deal  a 
heavier  blow  at  socialism  and  low,  ignorant  infidelity,  than  the 
most  austere  political  Pharisaism  in  the  world.  Not  by  coercion 
and  exclusion  shall  we  be  able  to  stay  the  enmity  of  the  masses 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Alas !  we  have  lost  our  hold  upon  them, 
and  they  are  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  But  no  denuncia- 
tion of  their  vices,  no  expressions  of  abhorrence,  no  holding  up 
of  our  hands  in  astonishment,  no  curling  of  the  lip  in  contempt, 
no  exclamations  of '  Stand  by  thyself,'  whether  in  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  sense,  will  avail  to  win  them  back.  Misguided  as  they 
are,  they  are  yet  men.  Human  emotions  swell  in  their  bosoms ; 
human  susceptibilities  have  an  abiding  place  in  their  hearts. 
If  we  would  lead  them,  we  must  win  them ;  if  we  would  win 
them,  we  must  give  them  their  rights.  If  we  would  imbue  them 
with  higher  principles  than  any  by  which  they  are  at  present 
actuated,  we  must  let  those  principles  pour  their  tide  of  influ- 
ence through  the  only  channel  by  which  the  ten  thousand  sons 
of  toil  are  now  accessible.  Oh,  the  vast,  the  illimitable  field  open 
at  this  moment  to  British  Christians !  the  career  of  true  glory 
upon  which  religion,  in  this  our  land,  is  invited  to  enter.  Those 
immense  tracts  of  yet  unsanctified  humanity .!  shall  none  reap 
them  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  these  men's  confidence  ?  No  inlet 
whatever  to  their  souls  ?  No  means  of  gathering  them  about 
us,  that  we  may  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  true  happiness  ? 
Who  shall  say  this  ?  What  do  they  ask  ?  Aught  that  religion 
may  not  grant  ?  No,  no !  They  implore  us  to  '  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.'  Complete  suffi'age  is  just 
the  development  of  this  sublime  rule  of  conduct  in  the  political 
world.  We  long  to  see  those  who  bind  this  sentence  about  their 
brows,  and  write  it  on  the  hem  of  their  garments,  display  their 
faith  in  it,  not  merely  in  the  petty,  higgling  matters  of  private 
life,  but  in  the  wider  sphere,  and  upon  the  more  elevated  stage, 
of  national  affairs.  We  yet  hope  to  hail  the  day  when  the  pro- 
fessed subjects  of  the  gospel  will  place  less  confidence  in  swords 
and  bayonets,  and  dare  to  commit  themselves  to  truth  and  justice. 
And  whenever  it  does  arrive,  as  arrive  we  are  convinced  it  will, 
then  Christianity  will  appear  before  our  industrious  multitudes 
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in  her  beautiful  garments ;  and  their  emancipation,  wrought  out 
bj  the  activities  of  spiritual  benevolence,  like  that  of  the  poor 
negroes,  will  be  followed  by  a  reverential  regard  to  religion  which 
will  prepare  them  to  listen  to  its  message,  and  bring  them  once 
again  within  the  range  of  Divine  truth. 


The  Neighbours :  A  Story  of  Every-Day  Life.    By  Frederika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.       2  Vols.     London :  Longman. 

Little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  social  life  of  Sweden,  and  still 
less  of  its  literature.  Mr.  Laing's  volume  has  done  somewhat  to 
familiarize  us  with  the  former,  and  those  now  before  us  will  be  found 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  both.  The  great  charm  of  The  Neigh- 
hours  is  the  fresh  and  life-like  picture  which  it  furnishes  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  Sweden.  The  scenes  it  unfolds,  the  characters  it  paints, 
the  manners  and  habits  it  describes,  are  at  once  both  original  and  ob- 
viously true  to  nature,  while  the  sentiments  expressed  throughout  the 
narrative,  are  at  once  amiable  and  pure,  adapted  to  chasten  the  heart 
by  rectifying  its  affections.  Those  who  object  to  all  fictitious  narra- 
tives, will,  of  course,  throw  aside  the  work  as  unsuitable  to  their  taste, 
but  others,  Avho  commence  its  perusal,  will  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  it  throughout,  and  wiU  possess  at  the  close  a  more  vivid  and 
accurate  view  of  Swedish  character  and  Swedish  life  than  could  easily 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  The  principal  characters  are  well 
drawn  and  are  nicely  discriminated.  Lars  Andus  and  his  '  little  wife' 
Franziska,  the  very  image  of  sprightliness,  intelligence,  and  good 
feeling;  Madame  Mansfield,  the  step-mother  of  the  former,  with  her 
proud  bearing,  and  though  bruised  and  shattered,  yet  thorouglily 
maternal  heart;  Bruno  her  son,  like  a  thunder-cloud,  dark  and  fearful; 
and  Serena,  an  angel  of  light,  who  wins  him  back  from  crime  and 
misery, — are  all  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  are  made  to  act 
each  his  appropriate  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  plot.  The  work  here 
presented  to  the  English  reader  is  one  of  a  series  of  four  by  the  same 
author,  of  all  of  which  Mrs.  Howitt  remarks — and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  specimen  before  us,  remarks  truly — '  They  are  most  admirable 
in  their  lessons  of  social  wisdom,  in  their  life  of  relation,  in  their 
playful  humour,  and  in  all  those  qualities  which  can  make  writings 
acceptable  to  the  fireside  circle  of  the  good  and  refined.'  The  trans- 
lator informs  us  that  the  other  three  works,  entitled,  '  The  House,' 
'  The  President's  Daughters,'  and  '  Nina,'  are  ready  for  publication,  and 
will  speedily  follow  '  The  Neighbours,'  if  the  patronage  extended  to 
the  last  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  Of  this  we  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  as  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  which  is  more 
deserving,  or  more  hkely  to  secure  the  favour  of  a  discerning  public. 
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Damascus;  or,  Conversion  in  Relatio7i  to  the  Grace  of  God  and  the 
Agency  of  Man:  an  Essay.  By  David  Everard  Ford,  author  of 
*  Decapolis,'  '  Chorazin,'  &c.     London :   Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Christian  Happiness  Considered  in  its  Relation  to  Man,  Families,  and 
Churches.  By  E.  Mannering,  Holywell  Mount  Chapel.  London: 
Snow. 

Both  these  little  books  are  full  of  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the 
gospel.  Damascus  is  not  inferior  in  adaptation  for  usefulness  to  any  of 
Mr.  Ford's  previous  essays.  Such  appeals,  descriptions,  and  invita- 
tions as  these  books  contain,  cannot  fail,  under  Divine  blessing,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  personal  religion,  and  to  bring  souls  to  Christ. 
Their  circulation  amongst  our  families,  churches,  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  would  be  an  appropriate  task  of  Christian  benevolence. 


Sabbath  Evening  Readings.  By  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  M.  A.,  Minister 
of  Trinity  Church,  St.  Bride's.  London  :  Edwards,  12,  Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 

Sabbath  Studies  upon  Life,  Death,  Incorporeal  Existence,  The  Resur- 
rection, Providence,  and  Prayer.  By  the  author  of '  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     London:  Macardy  and  Co.      1842, 

Mr.  Kelly's  is  a  well-arranged,  pleasing,  and  instructive  manual  for 
the  use  of  the  domestic  circle  on  Sabbath  evenings.  It  pi*esents,  in 
a  series  of  interesting,  simple,  and  brief  expositions,  many  of  the  most 
important  truths  of  scripture,  and  will  be  found  profitable  for  religious 
reading.  It  is  addressed  to  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  other  little 
book  which  we  have  coupled  with  it,  because  of  similarity  in  its  object, 
rather  than  in  its  style,  is  a  pocket-volume  of  ninety  pages.  Its  title 
is  not  appropriate,  and  it  is  deficient  in  originality  and  arrangement, 
but  as  a  statement  of  religious  truth  may  be  useful. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Infidelity.     By  Ministers   of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Glasgow  and  Neighbourhood.     Glasgow.  Collins. 

These  lectures  are  intended  as  a  supplement  to  some  previously 
delivered  and  published  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  They 
exhibit  those  excellences  and  defects  which  usually  distinguish  the 
class  of  writings  to  which  they  belong.  Our  readers  will,  for  the  most 
j)art,  understand  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  they  are  eminently 
Scotch,  and  besides,  embody  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  Their  style  and  theology  are  strong  and  stern,  and  while 
attacking  infidelity,  the  authors  have  mostly  some  few  bugbears  of  their 
own,  against  which  they  carry  on  an  intermittent  and  indirect  warfare. 
These  are,  Arminianism,  Sabbath  Desecration,  and  Dissent;  not  one  of 
which  Ave  anticipate  will  be  destroyed  by  the  stray  shafts  of  the 
lecturers  against  infidelity.      Amongst  the  productions  of  so  many 
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minds,  there  must,  of  course,  be  various  degrees  of  merit.  Lecture  3, 
on  the  past  history  of  infidelity,  and  lecture  7,  containing  an  exposure 
of  the  unphilosophical  and  irreligious  tenets  of  Socialism  in  a  style  of 
searching  and  severe  irony,  appeared  to  us  especially  interesting.  We 
were  amused  with  lecture  6,  though  we  protest  against  many  of  the 
principles  it  advocates.  It  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  brand  those  notions 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which  are  generally  entertained  in 
the  present  day,  with  the  name  of  infidelity,  and  concludes  with  a 
wail  over  the  present  condition  of  the  kirk.  In  a  book  professedly 
catholic  in  its  object,  we  greatly  regret  that  such  a  lecture  should  have 
been  introduced.  The  volume,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as 
the  high  character  of  its  authors,  must  command  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. 


Confessions  of  an  Apostate.      By  the   author   of  '  Felix   de   Lisle.* 
London:  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

This  little  volume  has  the  same  design  as  the  pi'evious  one,  but  is 
in  a  very  different  style  and  manner.  It  is  a  religious  narrative,  we 
suppose  a  fiction,  illustrating  the  process  by  which  the  mind  of  many 
a  youth  may  become  gradually  inveigled  by  the  sophistries, '  and 
seduced  by  the  poetry,  of  the  Romish  church.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  is  rejiresented  as  educated  partly  in  Guernsey,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Oxford,  embracing  Puseyism,  travelling  in  Normandy,  con- 
verted to  Popery,  afterwards  entering  a  catholic  seminary  in  England 
with  a  view  to  the  priesthood,  and  thence  rescued  by  too  severe  a 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  his  religious  superior.  It  abounds  with  elegant 
descriptions  of  natural  beauty,  and  is  similar  in  style  to  the  author's 
previous  volume,  though  scarcely  prepared  with  equal  care,  or  of  such 
absorbing  interest.  Many  well-selected  quotations  are  found  in  it 
from  the  works  of  the  tractarians.  It  is  likely  to  be  instructive  and 
pleasing  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 


Sabbath    School  Lectures  on  the  Names,   Titles,  and  Similitudes  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  Recommen- 
datory Preface.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman.     London:  Ward. 

The  style  of  this  publication,  for  the  most  part,  is  simple,  and  it  is 
very  likely  to  interest  Sabbath-school  children.  The  truths  which  it 
conveys  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  of  the  names  and  titles 
ai-e  perhaps  fanciful,  and  not  sufficiently  justified  by  fair  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  Of  this  kind  are  several  taken  from  Solomon's  Song. 
'  The  Brazen  Sei'pent'  also  is  not  a  title  of  Christ,  and  the  analogy 
recorded  in  John,  iii.  14,  depends,  not  on  the  object,  but  the  action. 
We  suppose  that  the  lectures  will  be  continued,  as  they  have  only 
reached  the  letter  C.  With  Mr.  Sherman  we  wish  well  to  the  under- 
taking, and  commend  these  lectures  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  religious  education  of  children. 
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Christianity  in  the  East.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Buyers,  Missionary  of  the 
London  Society.     London:   Snow.     1842. 

A  discourse,  according  to  the  author,  '  delivered  before  the  directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.'  We  dislike  this  phrase.  It  savours 
too  much  of  the  college  exercise,  or  the  royal  sermon.  The  discourse 
itself  abounds  with  useful  information  and  practical  hints,  and  we  thank 
Mr.  Buyers  for  its  publication,  as  adapted  to  promote  the  great  cause 
of  Missions. 


God's  Hand  in  America.  By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever.  With 
an  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  New  York.  London  : 
Wiley  and  Putnam.     1841. 

An  eloquent  description  of  the  moral  and  religious  training,  position, 
and  responsibihty  of  the  American  nation.  It  is  replete  with  passages 
of  great  power  and  thrilling  interest.  It  is  printed  in  aid  of  a 
benevolent  object,  though  what  it  is  we  are  not  informed.  The  in- 
troductory essay  contains  a  sound  exposition  of  the  connexion  between 
religion  and  patriotism.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  which  will  deeply 
interest  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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In  the  Press. 

The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  with  characteristic  sketches  of 
its  Cities  and  Scenery.     By  William  Hewitt.     8vo. 

Illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  East.  By  the  late  Professor  George  Paxton,  D.D. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Rev.  R.  Jamieson. 
Geography,  12mo.     Natural  History,  12mo. 

Progressive  Questioning  Book,  comprising  steps  I.  II.  III.,  or  Questions 
on  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Acts,  intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  T.  M.  Phillipps.     12mo. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  in  Ten  Lectures.  By 
James  Peddle,  D.D. 

Use  them  ;  or,  Gathered  Fragments,  Missionary  Hints,  and  Anecdotes  for 
the  Young.     By  Mrs.  Beddow.     Second  Edition. 

Perseverance  Rewarded  :  a  Sequel  to  '  Use  them  ;  or,  Gathered  Frag- 
ments.'    By  Mrs.  Beddow. 

Correspondence  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  selected  from  the 
Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
Vol.  1.     8vo. 

The  Intercommunity  of  Churches.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Hamilton.     Published  by  request  of  the  Congregational  Union. 

The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1637 — 1GG2,     By  David  Laing,  Esq.     Volume  3. 
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On  the  Genealogies  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke.     By  William  Beeston,  Esq.     Third  Edition. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Sliakspere.     Part  30.     The  History  of  Opinion. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Ebenezer  Temple,  of  Rochford,  Essex,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  his  Widow. 

Geneveva,  a  Poem.     By  Richard  Chevenir  Trench. 

The  Poetical  Treasury.  A  Series  of  Sacred  Poems  on  Subjects  selected 
from  each  chapter  of  Matthew  and  Mark.     By  Eliza  Maskell. 

The  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  obtained  principally  from  oral  tradition. 
Collected  and  edited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.     Second  Edition. 

Contribution  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Robert 
S.  Candlish,  D.D. 

The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac  for  1843. 

Russia  and  the  Russians  in  1842.     By  J.  G.  Kohl.     Vol.  II. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  illustrated.     Part  XIX. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Gumming,  M.A. 
Part  XVIII. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.     Part  XXVIII. 

Observations  on  the  School  Return  for  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
showing  the  uncharitable  Nature  and  Puseyite  tendency  of  some  of  the 
questions  contained  therein.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M.A. 

The  Great  Physician  :  the  connexion  of  Diseases  and  Remedies  with 
the  Truths  of  Revelation.     By  John  Gardner,  Surgeon. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
Esq.     3  vols. 

Holy  Songs  and  Musical  Prayers,  composed  or  adapted  for  four  voices, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Pianoforte  or  Organ.     By  J.  R.  Ogden. 

Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by 
James  Martineau. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Tliirty-two  Illus- 
trations by  William  Mulready,  R.A.     8vo. 

The  Voice  of  Christ  to  the  Churches,  considered  in  a  course  of  Twenty- 
one  Lectures,  expository  and  practical,  on  the  Second  and  Third  Chapters 
of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.     By  Ebenezer  Miller,  M.A. 

Catholic  and  Evangelical  Principles  viewed  in  their  application  to  the 
Church  of  God,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend.     By  Alfred  Barrett. 

Danger  and  Duty  ;  or  a  Few  Words  on  the  present  state  of  the  times, 
and  in  behalf  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  peace.  By  Rev.  Richard  Marks, 
Great  Missenden. 

Tiie  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  examined,  and  its  Unscriptural 
Tendency  set  forth.     By  one  of  the  Laity. 

Characteristics  of  Puseyism.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Bevis.  Published 
by  request. 

The  Hall  of  Vision  :  a  View  of  Principles.  A  Poem,  in  Three  Books, 
with  Minor  Poems.     By  William  Leask. 

The  Approaching  Downfall  of  Popery  and  Civil  Despotism  in  Europe. 
By  a  Layman. 

A  Private  Journal  kept  during  the  Niger  Expedition,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  May,  1841,  till  June,  1842.     By  WiUiam  Simpson. 

Sacred  Lyrics.     By  Richard  Hine,  M.D. 

Cottage  Comforts,  with  hints  for  promoting  them.  Gleaned  from  Expe- 
rience, and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  Esther  Copley.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Elements  of  Language  and  General  Grammar.  By  George  Payne,  LL.D. 

The  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Register  and  National  Almanac  for  1843. 
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Ai't.  I.   1.    The  Church  of  ScotlandCs  Claim  of  Right ;  to  which  are 

prefixed  the    Speeches  of  Dr.    Chalmers,   Dr.    Gordon,  and  Mr. 

Dunhp,  in  the  General  Assembly  in  support  of  the  same,  May  24, 

1842. 
2.  Memorial  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  3)-c.,  adopted 

by  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  assembled  at 

Edinburgh,  on  the  1*1  th  and2Ath  Nov.  1842. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  still  occupy  a  large  share 
of  public  attention ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  parties  directly  interested — on  the  zeal^  the  energy, 
and  the  ability,  which  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  "church  liavc  expended  in  these  transactions — on  the 
incessant  appeals  to  public  notice  which  they  have  made  for 
years,  from  the  press,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  from 
the  stirring  arena  of  their  church  courts,  especially  of  their 
General  Assembly, — and,  we  may  add,  on  their  hitherto  intermi- 
nable litigation  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  their  multifarious 
negotiations  with  the  leading  members  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
government,  avc  need  not  wonder  that  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
it  is  eagerly  inquired  by  many,  what  is  the  real  position  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  what  are  the  prol^able  results  of  that 
position?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  second  of  these  queries; 
we  mean  to  assist  our  readers  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  the 
first. 

We  persuade  ourselves  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
while  these  events  must  be  chiefly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
the  northern  cstaljlishment,  it  docs  not  become  either  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  church,  or  dissenters  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  We  assume  that  nothing 
materially  affecting  one  section  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to 
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be  regarded  lightly  by  any  other  section.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  bear  our'testimony  to  the  talent,  and  unquestioned  piety  of 
not  a  few,  both  among  the  ministers  and  the  private  members  of 
the  church,  whom  these  proceedings  directly  affect;  nor,  we 
suppose,  would  it  be  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  active  and  decided  piety  is  understood  to  appear  among 
those  called  the  non-intrusion  party,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  sections  into  which  that  party  is  broken,  than  among  that 
more  compact  phalanx  to  which  they  are  opposed.  To  the 
interests  of  so  many  brethren  in  Christ,  Christians  around  cannot 
be  apathetic.  Besides,  the  church  of  Scotland  is  a  British  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  Church  of  England,  and,  like  the  latter, 
recognised  by  the  laws,  and  supported  by  the  treasury  of  the 
country.  Dissenters  have  much  more  to  do  with  these  churches 
than  they  wish.  Their  patriotism  and  their  pockets  are  alike 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  either  establishment ;  and, 
indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  dissenting  churches, 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  British  people,  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  the 
glory  of  our  Redeemer,  arc  all  affected  by  the  position  and  the 
influence  of  the  established  chiu'ches,  it  is  not  easy  fully  to 
estimate.  Our  readers  are  aware,  too,  that  the  aid  of  dissenters, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  has  been  eagerly  entreated  by 
the  non-intrusionists  of  Scotland  :  and  before  dissenters  can  ac- 
cede to  these  requests,  with  intelligent  and  conscientious  cor- 
diality, they  must  understand  the  matters  at  issue,  no  very  facile 
attainment,  we  confess,  as  both  senators  and  the  Queen's  min- 
isters, and  even  practised  lawyers,  very  readily  acknowledge.  It 
is  our  conviction,  however,  that  dissenters  will  permit  no  unkind 
feeling  to  be  drawn  forth,  on  their  parts,  towards  the  pious 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Scottish  church  at  this  juncture. 
They  are  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  solicitude,  and  tempta- 
tion; and  they  are  fit  objects  of  our  generous  fraternal  sym- 
pathy, and  of  our  fervent  ])rayers.  As  we  judge,  their  chief 
difficulties  are  of  their  own  making  ;  their  own  hands  have  planted 
and  reared  that  thorny  thicket  in  which  they  are  now  entangled ; 
besides,  they  most  unduly  exaggerate  their  perils,  imagining  they 
are  swimming  in  some  abyss,  when,  if  they  would  but  stretch 
their  limbs,  they  would  feel  the  bottom.  We  are  persuaded  that 
unconscious  prejudice  prevents  them  from  turning  their  eyes, 
with  any  satisfaction,  to  that  plain  path-way  to  immediate  en- 
largement, of  which  so  many  have  happily  availed  themselves, 
and  .which  is  as  accessible  to  them  as  to  others.  Still  they  think 
not  so ;  and  while  we  cannot  cease  to  expostulate,  and  even  to 
censure,  we  must  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  patience,  forbeai'ance,  and 
charity. 
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After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  answer  the  question.  Who  are  the  non-intru- 
sion ists  ?  If  you  take  the  answer  from  themselves,  they  are 
^  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland^'  Or,  if  they  are  not  so  cori- 
stituently,  they  are  so  rejjresentatlvely,  and  in  effect.  This  is  the 
constant  language  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  acknowledged  head  and 
leader  of  the  party.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show,  b}'  quotations  from 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  that  in  this  imposing  style  Dr.  Chal- 
mers is  followed  by  those  whom  he  leads.  It  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  this  '  claim  of  right,'  in  which,  with  unenviable  boldness,  its 
authors  present  their  *  claim,'  '  in  name,  and  on  behalf  of  this 
church,  and  of  the  nation  and  people  of  Scotland,^  We  affirm,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  is  not  prose,  but  poetry,  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 
It  is  not  narrative,  it  is  fiction;  a  fiction  in  a  quasi  legal  docu- 
ment. It  is  true  the  document  seems  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  venerable 
assembly  itself.  No,  no ;  the  non-intrusionists  are  neither  the 
church  nor  nation  of  Scotland ;  a  minority  even  Of  the  former, 
certainly  a  small  section  of  the  latter,  as  the  following  facts  will 
show.  First,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  certainly  numerous 
and  influential,  but  is  still  only  a  party  in  Scotland.  Again, 
the  non-intrusionists  are  but  a  section  of  this  party ;  and  the 
recent  convocation  has  brought  to  light  very  unpleasant  facts 
as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  staunch  men  of  this  party, 
even  among  the  clergy.  There  are  upwards  of  1200  ministers  in 
the  Scottish  church,  having  churches  or  chapels,  and  the  convo- 
cation never  numbered  more  than  478,  while  not  more  than  from 
250  to  300  ministers  of  parishes  made  up  their  minds  to  adhere 
to  the  second  set  of  resolutions,  such  as  they  are.  No  doubt 
this  fact  is  regarded  as  a  triumph,  in  point  of  numbers,  by  their 
clerical  opponents.  From  the  non-intrusionists,  then,  we  have  to 
deduct,  first,  the  whole  body  of  their  avowed  opponents ;  next, 
a  considerable  section,  represented  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Muir  of 
Edinburgh,  who  seem  to  act  with  neither  party ;  and,  finally,  a 
section  of  clerical  seceders  from  the  more  rigid  non-intrusionists, 
politely  designated  by  their  former  friends,  '  the  forty  thieves.' 

Such  is  the  comparative  strength  of  the  party  as  composed  of 
the  clergy ;  the  proportion  of  the  people,  within  the  church,  is 
probably,  much  smaller.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  country 
are  confessedly  hostile.  Indeed,  a  large  majority  of  the  great 
landlords  are  episcopalians ;  and  Sir  George  Sinclair,  an  avowed 
non-intrusionist,  affirms  that  *  they  have  alienated  from  their 
cause,  and  from  their  party,  at  least  49-50ths  of  the  patrons,  by 
whom  they,  and  all  their  adherents,  are  regarded  as  systematic 
violators  of  the  civil  law,  and  pragmatical  disturbers  of  the  national 

K  2 
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peace.'*  The  legal  profession,  througliout  the  whole  land,  may 
be  understood  as  fah'ly  represented  by  the  proportion  of  judges 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  who  deem  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  party,  arrogant,  illegal,  and  rebellious.  The  newspapers 
may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  the  sentiments  of  their  readers 
among  all  classes ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  such 
journals,  very  limited  both  in  circulation  and  influence,  except 
among  the  non-intrusion  brethren,  they  are  all  hostile.  The 
municipal  councils,  the  parliamentary  electors  in  town  and 
country,  in  short,  every  other  test  of  numbers  that,  without  a 
census,  can  be  referred  to,  leave  the  non-intrusionists  a  small 
Scottish  minority.  Even  the  congregations  of  the  clergy  of  this 
class,  not  excepting  those  of  the  most  able  and  faithful,  are  the 
reverse  of  unanimous;  and  the  apathy  of  the  people  is  now 
matter  of  bitter  lamentation  in  the  leading  journals  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  scarcely  overstates  the  case,  in  the 
speech  prefixed  to  '  the  claim,'  when  he  complains  of  the  very 
extensive  derision  of  which  his  friends  are  now  the  objects.  '  In 
short,  men  of  all  classes  and  degrees  are  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  church,'  (he  means  one  section  of  one  church)  '  as  they  would 
upon  a  play-ground  or  unprotected  common,  where  in  holiday 
exemption  from  the  dull  routine  of  theii'  ordinary  callings,  they 
might  enter  with  unlicensed  footsteps,  and  hold  their  saturnalia.'! 
A  fit  measurement,  by  Dr.  Chalmers'  own  rule,  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  strength  of  his  party  !  A  woful  shrinking  of  the  body, 
magniloquently  denominated  'the  church  and  people  of  Scot- 
land !'  In  good  sooth,  were  these  latter  expressions  literal  and 
veritable,  it  were  time  that  England  was  on  the  alert,  as  if  the 
bold  northerns,  from  Berwick  to  Cape  Wrath,  were  pouring  down 
from  their  mountains,  and  swarming  on  their  plains  ;  as  if  city 
and  country,  with  '  claim'  on  their  banners,  were  marshalled  for 
conflict,  as  if  some  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  were  again  up  against 
England  and  her  chivalry.  In  place  of  a  nation  roused,  never 
was  nation  more  at  rest,  as  far  as  this  cause  of  strife  is  in 
question.  It  is  an  affair  of  some  400  or  500  clergymen,  en- 
dowed and  unendowed,  three  or  four  of  them,  perhaps,  captains 
of  thousands,  a  few  captains  of  hundreds,  but  the  greater  number 
captains  of  fifties,  or  captains  of  tens. 

It  is  no  small  praise  of  the  pamphlet  with  which  we  have 
headed  this  article,  that  it  serves  to  bring  before  us,  within  a 
short  space,  and  in  an  unquestionable  form,  (as  far  as  one  side  is 
concerned)  the  points  now  at  issue  betwixt  this  party,  and  the 
highest  legal  tribunals  in  the  land.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  speech, 
alludes  to  the  words  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  complaining 
of  the  voluminous  perplexity  of  the  questions  submitted  to  him, 

*  Correspondence  of  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  p.  18G.  f  Speech,  p.  9. 
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as  including  not  only  '  tlic  different  judgments  pronounced  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  the   decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  but 
also  '  many  pamphlets  which  had   been  written  on  the  subject ;' 
to    which    Sir    Robert   might  have   added   the   learned   written 
opinions    of  the  judges,    the   pleadings  before    them,    and    the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  in  the  church  courts.     Dr. 
Chalmers  speaks  emphatically  of  '  a  weary  and  voluminous  con- 
troversy,' which,  it  is  thought,  '  must  be  traversed,  ere  the  part 
which  the  church  has  borne  in  this  transaction  can  become  at  all 
intelligible.'*     A  pilgrimage,  which,  in  these  da^^s  of  rapid  move- 
ment, few  will  be  willing  to  undertake,  and  in  preference  to  which, 
the  Doctor  judges   there  is    a   shorter  cut,  by  which,  without 
taking  many  steps,  or  wasting  much  time,  one  may  ari'ive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.    We  think  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  much 
as  we  have  at  different  times  put  ourselves   to   the   trouble   of 
reading  on  these  vexed  and  barren  questions,  we   do  think  that 
this  pamphlet — we  do  not  say,  contains  sufficient  information  for 
the  uninitiated,   very  far  from  it — but  goes  far  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  scholar  in  this  department  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  a 
valuable  syllabus   of  the   chief  points  in  the  controversy.     The 
speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  promises  little,  and  the  Dr.  must  forgive 
us  for  saying,  fulfils  less  than  it  promises,  except  in  as  far  as  it 
is  not  altogether  consistent  with  itself. f    That  of  Dr.  Gordon 
neither  promises  nor  imparts  anything,  save  the  general  opinion 
of  that  good  and  grave  man  ;  but  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  speech, 
circumscribes  no  inconsiderable   portion   of  the  desired  space  ; 
while  the  document,  proceeding,  one  would  think,  from  the  pen 
of  this  lawyer,  condenses  so  many  fjicts,  and  abounds   with  so 
many    references,    as    put    it    in    the    power    of   any   patient 
man,  with  some  pains,  and  some  sacrifice  of  leisure,  to  approach 
to  the  mastery  of  the  whole  subject.     We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  these  matters,  and  shall  add 
such  remarks  as  the  case  seems  to  require. 

The  two  leading  points,  then,  demanded  by  the  claimants,  as 

*  Speech,  p.  4. 

f  An  amusing  example  of  this  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  Doctor's 
stoutly  denying  that  the  church  eats  the  bread  of  the  state.  '  Sir, 
we  are  not  eating  the  bread  of  the  state!'  This  occurs  in  the  same 
speech  in  which,  with  high  approbation,  he  quotes  from  Lord  Karnes,  a 
passage  which  shews  that  the  temporalities  of  the  church  are  so  entirely 
from  the  state,  that  'it  belongs  to  tlie  civil  court  to  judge  whether 
the  minister  be  entitled  to  the  stipend,  and  the  Court  of  Session  will  find 
that  a  minister,  wrongously  settled'  (by  the  Church  Courts)  'is  not  entitled  to 
the  stipend.'  The  very  document,  too,  '  the  claim/  which  the  Doctor  moved, 
has  these  words,  'the  jurisdiction  of  secular  tribunals,  whose  determination 
as  to  all  tem2Joralities  conferred  hi/  the  state  upon  the  church,  this  church 
hath  ever  admitted,  and  doth  admit,  to  be  exclusive  and  ultimate.'*  Yet 
the  church  is  not  eating  the  bread  of  the  state ! 

*  Speech,  p.  8.    Claim,  p.  2. 
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matters  of  right,  are,  in  short,  non-intrusion  and  spiritual  indepen- 
dence.    By  the  former,  they  mean,  that  a  minister  shall  never  be 
inducted  into  a  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  by 
the  latter,  that  the  church  courts  shall  be  uncontrolled  by  the 
state  and  the  courts  of  law,  in  all  their  proceedings    respecting 
spiritual  things,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  word  and  the 
sacraments,  the  trial,  ordination,  or  deprivation  of  ministers,  and 
all  spiritual  disciphne.     In  support  of  the  former,  they  hold,  not 
only  that  it  is  in  itself  right  that  the  members  of  the  church 
should  have    some  voice  in  the  appointment  of    their  pastors, 
but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been,  from 
the  beginning,  '  that  no  pastor  be  intruded  on  any  congregation 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,'  and  that  this  sacred  non-in- 
trusion principle  was  both  acted  upon  by  the  church,  who  never 
inducted  a  minister  till  he  had  '  received  a  call  from  the  people 
over  whom   he  was  to    be  appointed,'  and  until  '  such  call  had 
been  sustained  by  the  church  courts ;'  but  also,  that  the  church 
having  been  established  with  such  a  principle  in  her  constitution 
and  practice,  that  principle  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  state  as 
really   as  by  the  church.     In  support  of  spiritual  independence 
they  hold  that  it  has  been  a  principle  incorporated  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  most  expressly  taught 
in  her  standards,  that  '  there  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  who  *  hath  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hand  of  church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate,' 
w^hich  government  includes  the  administration  of  all  ordinances, 
discipline  among  the  rest ;  and  that  the  books  which  contain  this 
doctrine  have  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly  sanctioned  by  civil 
statute.      On  these  grounds  they  '  claim  as  of  right,'  that  the 
church  "  shall  freely  possess  and  enjoy  her  liberties,  government, 
discipline,  rights  and  privileges,  according  to  law,  especially  for 
the  defence  of  the  spiritual  liberties  of  her  people,  and  that  she 
shall  be  protected   therein  from   unconstitutional  and  illegal  en- 
croachments,' alleged  to  have  been  made  '  by  the   Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  her  people  secured  in  their  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties.'     Further,  *  they  declare  that  they  cannot,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  word  of  God,  the  authorised  and  ratified  standards 
of  this  church,  and  the   dictates  of  their  consciences,  intrude 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations,  or  carry  on  the  government 
of  Christ's  church,  subject  to  the  coercion  attempted  by  the  Court 
of  Session  .  .  .  and  that,  at  the  risk  and  hazard  of  suifering  the 
loss  of  the  secular  benefits  conferred  by  the  state,  and  the  public 
advantages   of  an  establishment,  they  must,  as  by  God's  grace 
they  will,  refuse  so  to  do  :  for,  highly  as  they  estimate  these,  they 
cannot  put  them  in  competition  with  the  inalienable  liberties  of 
a  church  of  Christ,  which,  alike  by  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
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their  head  and  king,  and  by  their  ordination  vows,  they  are 
bound  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  of  whatever  trouble  or  per- 
secution may  arise.'*  Such  is  the  '  claim.'  In  a  short  paragraph 
that  follows,  they  ^protest'  that  all  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  and 
decisions  of  courts  of  law,  hostile  to  these  rights  of  the  church,  '  are 
in  themselves  void  and  null,  and  of  no  legal  force  or  effect,'  and 
that  their  submission  to  such  statutes,  '  in  so  far,  though  in  so  far 
only  as  these  may  regard  civil  rights  and  privileges  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  acquiescence  therein,  but  that  it  shall  be  free  to  the 
members  of  this  church,  or  their  successors,  at  any  time  here- 
after, when  there  shall  be  a  prospect  of  obtaining  justice,  to  claim 
the  restitution  of  all  such  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  temporal 
benefits  and  endowments,  as  for  the  present  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  up,'  &c.t 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  origin 
to  this  '  claim  of  right.'  At  first  sight  the  demands  of  the  non- 
intrusion party  seem  altogether  reasonable,  and  that  without  in- 
vading their  vested  rights,  fenced  on  all  sides  by  the  statutes  of 
the  land,  the  courts  of  law  could  not  annoy  them.  The  church 
inserts  in  her  constitutional  books  the  principles  of  non-intru- 
sion and  spiritual  independence  ;  the  state  sanctions  these  books, 
and  supports  and  protects  the  church  in  acting  on  these  princi- 
ples for  ages.  On  what  pretence,  then,  can  the  courts  of  law,  or 
the  legislature  itself,  now  oppress  the  church,  in  honestly  acting 
out  her  own  constitutional  and  acknowledged  principles  ? 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  prima  facie  and  ex-parte  view  of 
the  case  will  not  bear  close  examination.  On  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  are  as  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  as  even 
lawyers  could  wish  to  render  them ;  that  they  are  intrusionist  and 
non-intrusionist,  independent  and  dependent,  almost  alike  ;  and 
that  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  our  Anglican  formularies,  which 
are  partly  protestant,  partly  catholic,  and  to  which  the  one  party 
and  the  other  may  in  common  appeal,  so  the  friends  of  non-in- 
trusion and  their  opponents  can  both  quote,  and  quote  correctly, 
parts  of  the  same  standards  to  suit  their  respective  objects,  with 
this  balance,  we  fear,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  usage,  in  law 
so  fatal,  seems  decidedly  in  their  favour. 

Let  us  see.  We  think  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence, 
that  'the  Christian  people,'  as  they  have  been  denominated, 
never  had  the  unfettered  choice  of  their  pastors  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  in  1560,  to  the  jjassing 
of  the  existing  veto  law  in  1834,  and  that  even  that  law  concedes  no 
such  privilege.  When  the  parliament,  in  1560,  abolished  popery, 
and  legalized  the  reformed  faith,  it  assigned,  within  a  few  years 

*  Claim,  p.  13.  f  Ibid. 
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after,  these  two,— Romish  patronage^and  Romish  revenues,— to  the 
reformed  church,  enacting  that  '  the  presentation  of  laic  patron- 
ages should  always  be  reserved  to  the  just  and  ancient  patro?is. 
In  this  decision  of  the  state,  the  church  submissively  acquiesced, 
conceiving  apparently,  that  she  had  made  a  favourable  barganini 
obtaining'  state  pay  by  submission  to  state    patronage.      With 
grateful  joy  for  such  a  settlement,  the  assembly  of  that  year  wrote 
to  an  exiled  superintendent,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  stating, 
for  his  encouragement,  'that  a  godly  magistrate  was  now  invested 
with  supreme  power — that  religion  was  established  and  flourish- 
ing throuo-hout  the  realm — that  siifficient  jn-ovision  ivas  appointed 
for  ministers — and  that  he  would  now  see  the  cope   stone  of  that 
\vork  whereof  he  had  laid  the  foundation.'*  In  the  restless  period 
that  immediately  followed,  repeated  statutes  in  confirmation  of 
patronage  were  made,    until   in  1592,  when    the   Presbyterian 
polity  was  formally  introduced  and  sanctioned,  and  the  statute,  so 
celebrated  in  the  past  history  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  her 
more  recent  contentions,  as  the  very   ^ palladiun^  of  her  civil 
securities  and  immunities,  was    obtained  from   the   legislature. 
This  statute  concludes  with  appointing  '  all  presentations  to  bene- 
fices  to  be  directed   to   the  particular  Presbyteries  in  all   time 
coming,  to  give  collation  thereupon,  and  to  put  order  to  all  mat- 
ters and  causes  ecclesiastical  within  their  bounds,   according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  providing  the  foresaid  Presbyteries  be 
bound  and  restricted  to  receive  and  admit  any  qualified  minister, 
presented  by  his  Majesty  or  laic  patrons.'     Among  the  many  ec- 
clesiastical changes  of  the  subsequent  years,  the  law  of  patronage 
remained  unchanged,  until  the  interregnum,   when,  in    1649,  it 
was  formally  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  but 
was  restored  with  the  Restoration.    At  the  Revolution,  patronage 
was  abolished  ;  or  rather,  as  remarked  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  in  his 
evidence  on  patronage  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  taken  from  one  and  vested  in  a  few ;  the  arrangement 
being,  that  the  nomination  to  the  benefice,  in  place  of  the  'just 
and  ancient  patrons,'  should  henceforth  be  with  '  the  heritors  and 
elders  of  the  parish.'     Finally,  this  settlement  was  revoked  by 
P.irliament  in  1711,  when   'the  just  and  ancient  patrons'  were 
restored  to  plenary  power,  and  'the  Presbytery  is   hereby  obliged 
to  receive  and  admit,  in  the  same  manner,  such  qualified  person 
or  persons,  minister  or  ministers,  as  shall  be  presented  by  the 
respective  patrons.' 

Such  were  the  enactments  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  liberty  or  power  of  the  church,  from  1567  to 
1834;  amounting  to  this,  that  no  church  should  have  a  pastor 
but  such  as  the  patron  might  be  pleased  to  present,  and  that  the 

*  Dr.  Cook's  riain  Observations,  p.  7. 
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church  was  '  bound  and  astricted,'  by  parliamentary  statute,  to 
bow    to  'these  rights    of   the  just  and  ancient  patrons.'      But 
what  were  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  church  itself;  and  in 
what  manner  did  the  church  act  in  favour  of  popular  liberty  ?    A 
few  facts  Avill  supply  the   answer  to  these  queries.     The  *  First 
Book  of  Discipline'  was  prepared  by  the  reformers  in  1560,  but 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  state ;  and  in  this  work  this 
great  principle  is  laid  down,  '  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and 
to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  own  ministers.'     Yet 
this  principle,  just  and  bold  in  itself,  was  trammeled,  or  rather 
nullified,   (at    least,    when    congregations    delayed    for    'forty 
days'  to  elect  a  minister)  by  the  good   men  who  propounded 
it ;    for    they    add    that,   '  if  his  doctrine    were    found   whole- 
some,   and  able    to    instruct    the    simple,    and    if  the    church 
(the  ministers)  justly  could  reprehend  nothing  in  his  life,  doc- 
trine, nor  utterance,  then  the  church,  which  before  was  desti- 
tute, was  to  be  judged  unreasonable,  if  they  were  to  refuse  him 
whom  the  church  (the  ministers)  did  offer ;    and  they  should  be 
cojiipelled,  by  the  censure  of  the   council  and  church,  to  receive 
the  person  appointed  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  godly 
and  learned.'*    This  was  o;ivinq;  with  the  left  hand  and  takino;  with 
the  right,  and  was  virtuall}^  placing  the  whole  power  of  election, 
as  well  as  subsequent  induction,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.    For, 
first,  the  person  to  be  elected  is,  in  the  cases  specified,  first  offered 
hy  the  church,  the  church  thus  placing  herself,  by  her  own  act,  in 
the  room  of  the  patron  who  presents — next,  the   church   (the 
clergy)  were  the  sole  judges,  self-constituted,  whether  'the  church 
which  before  was  destitute,  was  'unreasonable,''  in  its  rejection  of 
the  clerically  offered  candidate;  and,  finally,  if  these  'godly  and 
learned  men'  who  offered  the  candidate,  find  that  the  vacant  church 
rejects  unreasonably  their  nominee,  they  subject  these  '  unreason- 
able' men  to  the  comjmlsion  of  power,  secular  and  religious,  to 
submit  to  their  lordly  authority.     Was  this  non-intrusion  ?' 

In  the  '  Second  Book  of  Discipline,'  which  was  prepared  in  1578, 
the  reformers  advance  a  little.  On  the  one  hand,  in  regard 
to  patronage,  they  unqualifiedly  condemn  it,  as '  used  in  the  pope's 
kirk  .  .  .  flowing  from  the  pope,  and  corruption  of  the  canon 
law  .  .  .  having  no  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  but  contrary  to 
the  same ;'  but  on  the  other,  they  drop  the  principle,  that  the 
people  should  elect,  and  affirm  that  *  election  is  the  choosing  out 
of  a  person,  or  persons,  to  the  office  that  vakes  (becomes  vacant), 
by  \\\e.  judgment  of  the  eldership  (the  presbytery)  and  consent  of 
the  congregation,  to  which  the  person  or  persons  shall  be  ap- 
pointed.'*    The  people  have  still  no  liberty  of  unfettered  elec- 

*  First  Book  of  Discipline. 
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tion  conceded  to  them  here ;  and  although  patronage  is  con- 
demned in  words,  it  is  in  fact  endured,  in  the  same  spirit  which 
a  few  years  before  brought  this  slavish  language  from  the 
assembly  itself,—'  our  mind  is  not  that  her  Majesty  or  any  other 
patron  should  be  divested  of  their  just  patronage.'f 

In  1649,  when  the  quasi  parliament  abolished  patronage,  as 

*  an  evil  bondage,'  having  '  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,'  but 
« a  custom  merely  popish,'  and  '  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people,'  and  to  '  the  free-calling  and  entry  of  ministers  unto  their 
charge  ;'  and  when  presbyteries  were  authorized,  to  '  proceed  to 
the  planting  of  a  kirk  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  congrega- 
tion, on  whom  none  is  to  be  intruded  against  their  will,'  how  did 
the  church  act  ?  They  appointed  that  the  election  should  not  be 
vested  in  the  people,  but  in  tJie  session  (the  elders) — '  the  session 
shall  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,'  thus  giving  to  a  few 
a  greater  power  than  was  ever  vested  in  the  patrons.  The  con- 
gregation, however,  were  to  have  the  power  of  assenting  to,  or 
dissenting  from,  the  election  of  the  elders.  If  they  assented,  all 
was  well ;  if  they  dissented,  the  presbytery  were  to  judge  of 
their  reasons,  and  if  these  reasons  were  good,  they  were  sustained  ; 
but  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  they  w^ere  '  grounded 
on  causeless  prejudice,'  they  were  overruled.  And  thus  were 
the  poor  people,  betwixt  the  elders  and  the  presbyters,  jostled 
out  of  their  previously  acknowledged  right  of  election.  In  this 
notable  act,  it  is  added,  that  '  where  the  congregation,'  in  the 
estimation  of  the  presbytery,  *  is  disaffected  and  maUgnant,'  they 
are  to  be  treated  without  even  the  previous  ceremony, — '  in  that 
case,  the  presbytery  is  to  provide  them  v/ith  a  minister.' 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  1592,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  church,  that  the  Act  fixing  that  settlement  is  up 
to  this  day  regarded  as  the  church's  '  charter,' — the  *  binding  and 
astricting'  clause  notwithstanding.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  settlement  of  1690.  No  wish  was  expressed  by  the  clergy  to 
grant  unfettered  election  to  the  people.      Says   a  recent  writer, 

*  the  clergy  wished  to  have  the  Act  1649  back  again,  putting  the 
election  of  ministers  into  the  hands  of  the  elders  nominally,  but 
really  into  their  own  hands ;'  and,  he  adds,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  MoncriefF,  '  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  give 
the  clergy  the  influence  which,  in  whatever  form  it  was  exercised, 
they  really  possessed  before  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and 
still  less  to  place  any  -power  in  the  great  hoihj  of  the  j^eople,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  right  of  election.  King  William's 
advisers   followed   a   middle   course    between    these    extremes. 

*  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  chapters  3  and  12. 
t  Rose's  Humble  Attempt,  p.  7. 
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Though  their  arrangement  was  certainly  suggested  by  the  former 
practice,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  its  chief  disad- 
vantages. In  place  of  the  presbytery,  it  gave  the  original  power 
of  nomination  to  the  benitors  and  elders  of  the  parish.'* 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  call  has  been  a  usage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  continues  to  be  so.  The  call  is  a  written  invi- 
tation to  the  person  presented  to  become  pastor  of  the  parish. 
The  presbytery  orders  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to  be  held, 
at  which,  after  religious  services,  the  call  is  read,  and  laid  down 
for  signature  by  such  of  the  members  as  choose ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings in  order  to  the  induction,  and  the  induction  itself,  are 
in  no  degree  influenced  by  the  number  of  signatures  appended 
to  the  call.  Confessedly,  it  is  of  no  value,  any  farther  than  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  members  of  the  church  to  welcome 
the  presentee,  if  he  is  acceptable.  To  render  the  subscription  of 
the  call  by  a  majority  of  the  members  necessary  in  order  to  the 
induction,  M^ould  l^e  held,  as  is  universally  admitted  by  the 
civil  courts,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  both  of  patron  and  pre- 
sentee, at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  veto. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  era  of  the  veto.  Before  that 
period  considerable  excitement  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
patronage,  always  an  object  of  popular  dislike  ;  and  anti- 
patronage  societies  had  been  formed,  and  countenanced  by  such 
men  as  the  late  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  some  of  the 
most  justly  esteemed  ministers  of  the  national  church.  These 
societies  contemplated  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
patronage,  petitions  to  parliament  for  its  abolition,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  patronages,  and  the 
consequent  relief  of  parishes.  The  strength  of  this  party,  on 
trial  in  the  Assembly,  was  found  to  be  numerically  small ;  and, 
although  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence 
on  the  subject,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  which  this  evidence  was  taken,  the  societies 
soon  fell  off,  and  died  a  natural  death.  But  the  voluntary  con- 
troversy so  overspread  the  country,  combining  in  its  favour,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  dissenters  of  every  name,  and  so  invaded  the 
church  itself,  that  the  petitions  to  parliament  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  were  subscribed  by  churchmen  in  thousands.  It 
was  necessary  to  do  something,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
we  think,  '  to  popularise  the  establishment,'  and  there  were  two 
measures  adopted  with  this  view.  The  first  of  these  was 
changing  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy. 
The  number  of  parochial  ministers  was,  at  this  time,  under  a 
thousand ;  the  number  of  parishes,  having  for  the  most  part  but 
one  minister  for  each,  being  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  But 

*  Rose's  Humble  Attempt,  p.  17. 
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there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  chapels  of  ease,  about  forty 
*  parHamentary  churches'  in  the  higlilands  and  islands,  and  a 
rapidly  growing  number  of  '  church-extension  chapels.'  The  min- 
isters in  all  these  had  no  parish,  no  government  endowment  (with 
the  exception  of  the  forty  above  designated),  and  no  right  to  sit  as 
ministers  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General  Assembly.  Of  its  own 
accord,  and  without  legal  sanction,  the  Assembly  assigned  to  all 
these  ministers  defined  districts  for  sacred  superintendence, 
which  they  called  parishes  quoad  sacra,  (to  distinguish  them  from 
the  old  parishes,  quoad  civilia,  the  latter  only  having,  legally 
provided,  manses,  glebe,  and  tiend,  or  tithe),  and  allowed  them  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  church  courts  equally  with  their  quoad  civilia 
brethren.  This  arrangement  of  the  Assembly  has  served  to 
mull' ply  its  embarrassments;  for  it,  too,  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  judges  ;  and  probably  before  this  article  goes  to 
press,  a  sentence  will  be  given  annihilating  the  new  status  of  the 
quoad  sacra  men,  as  idtra  vives  of  the  Assembly  to  grant ;  and 
rendering  legally  null  and  void  every  sentence  of  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  Assembly,  in  which  a  quoad  sacra  vote  has  been 
suffered  to  mingle. 

Tlie  veto  law  ivas  next  passed,  and  as  this  celebrated  and  ill- 
fated  measure  is  the  main  source  of  that  flood  of  evil  which  has 
well  nigh  overrun  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  it  is  both  im- 
portant and  short,  we  give  the  document  entire. 

'Edinburgh,  May  31,  1834. — The  General  Assembly  declare  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this  church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded 
on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people;  and,  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  be  -carried  into  full  effect,  the  General  Assembly, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  church,  do 
declare,  enact,  and  ordain,  That  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  Presby- 
teries, that  if,  in  the  moderating  in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge, 
the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant 
congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  shall  disapprove 
of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in, 
such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  gi-ound  for  the  Presbytery 
rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and 
due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  concerned  ;  but  that,  if  the 
major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such 
person  to  be  their  pastoi*,  the  Presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settle- 
ment according  to  the  rules  of  the  church;  and  further  declare,  that  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall 
refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declai'c,  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery, 
that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  con- 
gregation.' 

Such  is  the  veto  law ;  but  docs  this  law  concede  popular 
rights  ?     To  a  few  it  grants,  to  the  many  it  denies  them.     '  It 
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appertalneth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  congregation  to 
elect  their  own  ministers.'  This  is  their  own  principle  in  their 
own  words.  But  the  veto  laio,  in  place  of  '  carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple  into  full  effect,^  is  a  denial  of  all  p>roper  election  to  every  con- 
gregation under  the  inspection  of  the  General  Assembly.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  people  can  in  no  instance  originate  an  election. 
The  patron  must,  in  every  case,  first  appoint,  ere  the  people  are 
permitted  to  act.  Then,  the  power  conceded  to  the  people  is  not 
to  elect,  but  simply  to  reject,  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  another 
appointment.  Finally,  this  power  of  rejection  is  not  given  to 
the  majority  even  of  the  communicants,  but,  in  every  instance, 
to  a  minority — 'male  heads  of  families' — excluding  all  female 
members,  who  are  the  majority  in  almost  every  church ;  exclu- 
ding the  most  intelligent  and  pious  of  the  adult  youth  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  ;  excluding  all  male  or  female  domestics. 
It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  a  measure  more  whimsically 
capricious,  more  arbitrary,  more  exactly  at  variance  with  those 
popular  rights  for  which  professedly  they  were  contending,  can 
be  found  in  the  cumbrous  statute  books  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
'  We  have  muzzled  patronage,'  said  one  of  the  valiant  supporters 
of  this  measure.  With  much  point  Dr.  M'Crie  remarked,  *  They 
have  only  muffled  patronage,  and  muzzled  the  people.'*  Yet  the 
veto  law  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  constituted  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  defended  as  an  achievement  of  that  spiritual  indepen- 
dence, with  which  it  is  impiety  for  even  the  law  of  the  land  to 
intermeddle  !  Had  it  been  fathered  on  that  grave  and  sober 
judge.  Lord  Moncrieif,  or  ranked  among  the  ephemeral  creations 
of  the  genius  and  fancy  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  adopted  fondly  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  from  respect  to  its  parentage,  it  had 
been  better.  For  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  soon  discovered  that  the 
veto  law  was  but  a  blunder,  and  solemnly  counselled,  '  as  the 
first  step  of  an  outgoing'  of  the  church  from  her  difficulties,  '  to 
repeal  the  veto  law'  so  lately  and  so  solemnly  passed  !  And  why  ? 
'  Had  we  known  beforehand  that  we  should  thereby  incur  the  loss 
of  the  temporalities  in  every  parish  where   it  was  carried  into 

*  The  veto  law  was  an  ecclesiastical  recognition  of  patronage,  inasmuch 
as  the  veto  on  the  patron's  appointment  recognised  his  power  to  appoint. 
Indeed,  it  has  heen  openly  pleaded  in  the  General  Assembly  as  an  extenu- 
ation of  the  evil  charged  on  the  veto,  that  it  was  honestly  intended  to  pre- 
serve patronage  ;  and  as  to  popular  rights,  one  of  the  evangelical  party  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  asserts  that  '  Dr.  Ciialmers,  Lord  Mon- 
criefF,  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  supported 
it  (the  veto)  avowed  their  enmity  to  popular  election,  and  their  desire  for 
the  continuance  of  patronage,  under  the  smallest  possible  check  by  the 
people,  such  as  the  veto  act  would  give  them.'*  Truly  the  people  would 
need  to  have  their  'claim  of  right'  against  the  invasion  of  the  clergy;  as  the 
latter  urge  theirs  against  the  inroads  of  the  law. 

*  Rose,  p.  2G.    . 
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effect,  loe  should  not  have  enacted  it:  but  we  know  this  now,'  &c.* 
Very  graphic  indeed !  It  is  pitiable  to  think  that  for  not  obeying 
this  bhinder,  but  abiding  by  the  former  usage  of  the  church  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  general  assembly  have  been  launching 
forth  their  highest  censures,  all  in  the  name,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Yet  if  the  general  assembly  shall 
follow  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  law  will  be  revoked  in 
the  same  great  name  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  similar  cen- 
sures must  be  awarded,  in  the  same  name  also,  against  those  who 
shall  then  keep,  as  now  against  those  who  break  this  sacred  veto 
enactment.  We  say  these  things  more  in  shame  and  grief  than 
in  anger ;  but  assuredly  we  need  not  wonder  that  such  measures 
proved  the  prelude  of  those  inextricable  perplexities  in  which  so 
many  good  men  now  find  themselves  entangled. 

It  will  thus  appear  to  our  readers,  that  from  the  inconsistencies' 
on  the  subject  of  non-intrusion  to  be  found  in  the  principles  and 
actings  of  the  church,  she  laid  herself  open  to  the  visitations  of 
the  law  by  this  veto  act.     It  would  altogether  exceed  our  limits 
to    sketch    even    an   outline    of    these  tremendous    visitations. 
They  are  succinctly  given  in  the  preamble  to  the  '  claim,'  and  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Dunlop.     The  Auchterarder  case  came  up 
first.     Lord  Kinnoul,  as  patron,  presented  a  Mr.  Young  to  the 
vacant  parish.     A  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  vetoed 
him,  to  employ  a  new  Scotch  verb.     The  presbytery  refused  to 
take  him  on  trial  with  a  view  to  his  induction,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  new  powers  with  which  the  assembly  had  invested  them, 
set  aside  the  presentation.     Lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Young  bring 
the  matter  before   the   Scottish  judges,  who  declare  the  veto  to 
be  an  illegal  act,  idtra  vives  of  the  assembly,  an  infraction  of  the 
civil  rights  both  of  patron  and  presentee,  and  order  the  presljy- 
tery  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Young, 
and  his  induction,  if  they  find  him  qualified.     On  the  church 
appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords,  their  lordships  affirm  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges  in   Scotland.       The   presbytery,  with    the 
sanction  of  the  assembly,  oppose  the  law,  declaring  the  decision 
of  the  judges  illegal.     After  long  suspense,  the  aggrieved  parties 
demand  legal  damages  of  the  refractory  presbytery ;  and  these 
are  awarded,  first  by  the  Scottish  court,  and  next,  on  appeal  by 
the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  this  last  sentence  which  has  burst 
like  a  bomb  in  the  defenceless  camp  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren, 
and  no  wonder ;  for,  it  is  thought,  the  damages  to  be  imme- 
diately fixed,  may  amount  to  15,000/.,  a  ruinous  mulct  on  the 
poor  presbyters  located  in  the  villages  and  moors  around  Auch- 
terarder. 


«  » 


What  ought  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland  to  do  now  ?'— p.  46. 
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Next  came  Strathbogie,  of  which  all  the  world  has  heard. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Marnoch,  in  Strath- 
bogie presbytery.  Not  being  quite  a  favourite,  the  '  male  heads' 
compliment  him  with  their  veto ;  but  a  majority  of  the  presbytery 
having  been  hostile  to  that  measure,  refuse  to  set  aside  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  that  ground,  and  ultimately,  in  compliance  with  civil, 
and  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  induct  Mr.  Edwards  into 
the  parish  of  Marnoch.  These  bold  northerns  are  first  suspended, 
and  then  deposed  by  the  church ;  but,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
law,  they  continue  to  exercise  their  offices,  to  hold  church,  manse, 
and  living,  and  to  transact  business  as  a  presbytery.  Ministers 
are  sent  by  the  assembly  to  preach  in  the  parishes  of  these 
refractory  members ;  they  are  interdicted  by  the  civil  courts, 
but  preach  in  spite  of  the  interdicts.  Several  ministers  of  the 
moderate  party  assist  at  the  communion  those  deposed  clergy- 
men, receive  the  sacred  symbols  firom  their  hands,  and  in  turn 
administer  them  to  their  excommunicated  friends.  The 
assembly  visit  these  irregularities  with  a  gentle  censure,  but  only 
as  the  precursor  of  higher,  if  the  oifences  are  not  repented  of,  or 
are  repeated.  A  whole  synod  receive  as  members  some  of  those 
whom  the  assembly  had  deposed ;  and  if  the  non-intrusionists 
retain  their  places  and  their  influence,  wholesale  depositions 
must  be  the  result.  '  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  minority  of 
the  church's  office-bearers  are  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the 
civil  court,  to  cast  off  her  authority  ;  and  were  the  church,  while 
continuing  to  claim  the  advantages  secured  to  her  by  law,  to 
persevere,  as  she  ?nust  in  principle  do,  in  maintaining  her  discipline 
over  all  who,  under  whatever  civil  sanction  and  compulsion, 
transgress  her  orders,  and  violate  her  laws,  founded,  as  she  be- 
lieves, on  the  word  of  God,  not  only  would  she  be  exposed  to 
grievous  obloquy  and  reproach,  but  a  spectacle  both  painful  and 
scandalous  must,  in  all  probability,  be  exhibited,  of  two  sections 
of  the  same  church,  striving  with  one  another  in  the  use  of  civil 
pains  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  censures  on  the  other.'* 
This  may  suffice  on  the  claim  of  non-intrusion. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  collateral  claim  of  spi)'itual  indepen- 
dence. By  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  meant,  that  while  they  are 
subject  to  the  state  in  all  civil  things,  and  while  the  state  may 
give  or  withhold  the  temporalities,  the  church,  in  all  her  judg- 
ments respecting  spiritual  things,  shall  be  exempt  from  legal  or 
state  control,  and  subject  alone  to  Christ,  from  whom  they 
affirm  they  have  derived  their  powers.  They  do  not  affect  to 
draw  the  line  very  exactly  betwixt  tlie  sacred  and  the  civil,  in  a 
church  constituted  by  law  ;  but  the  veto  law  supplied  an  example 

*  Memorial,  pp.  23,  24. 
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of  their  claim,  both  as  they  understand  it,  and  as  it  was  viewed 
by  the  civil  judges ;  the  church  claiming  it  as  her  right  in  the 
exercise  of  her  inalienable  spiritual  independence,  to  pass  that 
law,  and  to  deal  out  all  the  censures  to  which  it  had  given  occa- 
sion:  the  legal  tribunals  reminding  her  of  her  status  as  an 
established  church ;  of  the  civil  statutes  under  which  she  is  con- 
stituted, and  to  which  she  must  adhere  ;  and  of  the  po\ver  of  the 
civil  law  to  restrain  her  from  violating  the  statutes  which  bind 
her,  and  to  treat  her  like  other  offenders  if  she  do.  The  claim 
itself  is  thus  stated  by  the  non-intrusionists : — '  The  church  .  .  . 
has  received  her  powers  of  internal  spiritual  government  directly 
from  her  divine  Head,  and  she  must  herself  at  all  times  exercise 
the  whole  of  it  under  a  sacred  and  inviolable  responsibility  to 
Him  alone,  so  that  she  has  no  power  to  fetter  herself  by  a  con- 
nexion with  the  state  or  otherwise,  in  the  just  exercise  of  any 
part  of  her  spiritual  functions.'*  And  it  is  undeniable,  as  is 
shown  in  the  memorial,  that  this  high  ground  has  been  taken  by 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  loords,  from  her  beginning.  Thus,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  '  This  power  ecclesiastical  flows 
immediately  from  God  and  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spi- 
ritual, not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth ;  but  only  Christ,  the 
only  spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  his  church.'t  Thus,  also,  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  '  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of 
his  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of 
church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.'^  And  the 
memorialists  hold  that  '  these  principles  have  been,  at  various 
periods,  expressly  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  state,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  she  is  established,  and  under  which  she 
holds  her  endowments,  and  the  other  immunities  of  her  esta- 
blishment.'§  To  this  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  more 
importance  scerns  to  be  attached  than  even  to  the  non-intrusion 
principle,  on  the  ground,  that  if  it  is  surrendered,  her  whole 
liberty  is  surrendered,  and  for  Christ  as  her  Lord,  she  has  the 
state ;  and  that  if  this  independence  is  preserved  to  her,  she  will, 
of  herself,  secure  their  rights  to  the  people.  How  far  the  latter 
would  be  safe  in  her  hands,  the  preceding  facts  show  ;  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  may  be  regarded  as  declaring  the  sense  of  his  party 
on  the  other  head,  in  the  following  emphatic  words : — '  We 
regard  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  as  far  the  most 
important, — nay,  as  the  only  vital  question  in  this  controversy.'! 
We  believe  him  firmly. 

But  has  the  church  no  antagonist  principles  here  as  well  as  on 
popular  election  ?     And  whether  has  the  practice  of  the  church 

•  Memorial,  p.  5.  f  Ibid.  p.  6.  J  Cong,  ch.'xxx.  1. 

§  Memorial,  p.  7.  ||  '  What  ought  the  church  to  do?' — p.  35. 
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favoiu'ed  the  independent  or  dependent  theory  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  of  easy  sohition.  In  tlie  Westminster  Confession,  which 
assuredly  was  not  less  favourable  to  ecclesiastical  liberty  than 
any  preceding  documents  of  the  church,  and  which  received  as 
fully  the  sanction  of  the  state  (the  Scottish  legislature)  as  the 
church  could  wish ;  we  have  the  following  words  : — '  The  civil 
magistrate  .  .  .  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church,  that  the  truth 
of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies 
be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  dis- 
cipline prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered  and  observed.  For  the  better  effecting 
whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according 
to  the  mind  of  God.'*  Truly,  the  Scottish  judges,  and  the  Peers 
of  England,  must  be  ill  to  please,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  power  over  the  church,  which,  of  its  own  accord,  the  church 
thus  assigns  to  them  by  divine  right. 

And  what  has  been  the  uniform  usage  of  the  church  ?  Look 
how  it  was  at  first  constituted.  By  acts  of  the  civil  legislature. 
Is  this  creation  by  the  state,  independence  of  the  state  ?  The 
state  legalizes  their  creed,  and  grants  them  their  pay,  just  as  it 
does  with  the  navy  or  armj^  Is  this  independence  '?  Consider 
the  history  of  this  independent  church.  It  is  first  made  presby- 
terian  by  the  state,  then  episcopdian,  then  presbyterian  over 
again — yes,  again  and  again.  Is  this  institution  which  the  state 
makes  and  uriitiakes,  fashioning  it  after  any  shape  which  its 
caprices  may  fancy,  an  independent  institution  ?  Above  all, 
can  the  claim  to  independence  be  tested  by  the  facts  concerning 
patronage,  and  stand  ?  The  church  declares  patronage  to  be  not 
of  Christ,  but  Antichrist ;  that  it  is  not  founded  on  the  word  of 
God,  but  opposed  to  it;  and  that  it  belongs  to  every  congrega- 
tion, unfettered  by  patronage,  to  elect  its  own  minister  ;  but  what 
then?  Its  lord,  the  state,  decrees  that  *  the  just  rights  of  the 
ancient  patrons'  be  preserved,  and  'binds  and  astricts'  the  church 
to  '  admit  whatever  qualified  person  the  patron  shall  present  as 
minister.'  And  the  obsequious  church  is  not  silent ;  she  dechu'cs, 
in  the  face  of  her  principles,  that  she  does  not  wish  these  rights 
to  be  interfered  with ;  she  regards  this  binding  and  astricting 
act  as  her  charter,  and  for  well  nigh  three  centuries  she  does  as 
the  state  appoints,  and  passes  her  Veto  Act  in  the  year  1834,  to 
spare  patronage.  She  does  more.  Even  in  this  claim  of  right, 
even  in  this  memorial,  passed  at  her  eleventh  hour,  not  one  word 
escapes  her  in  condemnation  of  patronage  ;   much  less  does  she 

*  Confession,  chap,  xxiii.  3. 
VOL.  XIII.  L. 
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demand  from  the  state  the  removal  of  this  antichristian  yoke, 
which,  by  the  will  of  the  state  alone,  has  been  upon  her  neck 
for  ages.  Talk  of  spiritual  independence  after  all  this !  No 
wonder  that  the  stern  law  laughs  her  to  scorn,  remains  inflexible 
to  all  her  entreaties,  her  projects,  her  menaces;  no  wonder 
that  scoffers  hurl  derision,  and  that  her  best  friends  blush  and 

sigh.  * 

Will,  then,  the  ^  claim'  and  '  memorial'  of  the  non-intrusion 
ministers  be  favourably  answered  by  the  government  and  the 
legislature?  The  proposals  made  hitherto  for  the  removal  of 
differences  have  failed.  These  proposals  have  been  the  three 
following : — First,  the  bill  known  by  the  name  of  '  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill.'  That  measure  purported  to  be,  and  was  only  a 
'  declaratory  law ;'  that  is,  again  setting  forth  the  laws  of  the 
state  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  including  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
1711,  under  which  the  church  is  placed,  and  in  reality  giving  no 
additional  powers  to  the  church  courts  to  those  whicli  they  had 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  veto.  It  was,  therefore,  rejected  by 
the  assembly,  and  withdrawn  by  his  lordship,  who,  after  having 
been  hailed  as  a  friend  and  deliverer,  came  under  the  unrestrained 
vituperation  of  those  whom  he  professed  to  serve.  Next  came 
Sir  George  Sinclair's  proposed  clause,  to  amend  the  bill  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  That  clause  was  prepared  with  infinite  pains  by  the 
truly  worthy  baronet,  and  with  a  heart  as  warm  to  the  church, 
and  as  much  moved  with  alarm  for  her  safety,  as  her  best  friends 
could  have  wished  in  an  aristocratic  mediator.  It  proposed  a 
liherum  arhitriuiit  to  the  church  courts, — that  is,  they  must  hear 
dissentients  to  the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  and  if  their 
reasons  are  valid,  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  they 
should  have  the  power  of  setting  him  aside ;  if,  however,  they 
seem  invalid  to  the  presliytery,  but  continue  to  be  entertained  by 
a  considerable  number,  they  may  still  reject  the  candidate,  but  may 
set  the  objections  aside  if  they  choose ;  and  all  this,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  courts.     The  following  are  the 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  nothing  more  painful,  connected  with  the 
'  claim,'  tlian  its  silence  on  the  subject  of  patronage.  In  the  acts  on  which 
it  founds,  it  is  specifically  shown  that  the  irrevocable  treaty  of  '  the  union' 
betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  sanctioned  '  the  Act  concerning  patronages, 
whereby  the  right  of  presentation  by  patrons  ivas  anmilled  and  made  void' 
(Claim,  p.  9)  to  the  extent  to  which  patronage  was  set  aside,  1690,  as  for- 
merly explained.  Yet  the  church  does  not  venture  to  claim  this  their  right, 
confirmed  by  the  state,  and  by  this  treaty  of  union  itself.  How  is  this  ?  Alas  I 
their  consent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Bill  sealed  their  lips — that  Bill  which, 
had  it  passed,  would  have  given  the  fresh  sanction,  both  of  parliament,  and 
of  the  consenting  church,  to  this  root  of  so  much  evil.  Sad  fruit  of  state  con- 
nexion, of  subjecting  the  church  to  the  dictation  of  secular  politics.  Hinc 
nice  lachrymce  ! 
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words  of  the  clause  as  given  by  Sir  George  himself: — '  In  respect 
that  the  said  objections  and  reasons  (though  not  in  themselves 
conclusive  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery)  are  entertained  on 
Christian  and  conscientious  grounds  by  such  a  proportion  of  the 
parishioners  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  presbyter}^)  to  preclude  the 
prospect  of  his  ministrations  proving  useful  to  that  particular 
congregation ;'  then,  according  to  the  paragraph  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill,  in  which  the  above  words  were  to  be  inserted,  the 
presbytery  might,  on  recording  the  reasons,  set  aside  the  pre- 
sentation.* Sir  George  obtained  the  consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  even  of  the  government,  to  this  clause ;  and  after  much 
dealing,  got  also  a  '  reluctant  consent'  to  it  from  the  assembly's 
committee  in  Edinburgh ;  on  this  strange  stipulation,  however, 
that  unless  the  bill,  with  this  clause,  were  passed  in  the  short 
autumnal  session  of  1841,  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the 
agreement.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rejected  this  condition  as  absurd ; 
the  committee  receded  from  their  conditional  agreement,  on  the 
lapse  of  the  limited  time ;  the  measure  was  abandoned ;  and  the 
disappointed  baronet,  with  a  grieved  spirit,  withdrew  from  nego- 
ciations  which  he  now  regarded  as  hopeless. f  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren  agreeing  to  an  eccle- 
siastical settlement  in  autumn,  which  they  deemed  unsuitable 
for  winter  and  for  the  subsequent  years,  we  do  not  much  wonder 
at  their  repugnance  to  the  libcrum  arhitrium  scheme.  With  the 
responsibilit}^,  it  brought  the  whole  odium  of  a  doubtful  or  harsh 
decision  upon  the  presbytery,  or  the  other  courts ;  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  of  the  veto,  it  bound  them  to  hear  and  to 
judge  of  the  reasons  of  dissentients,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  of 
their  motives ;  if  it  empowered  presbyteries  to  accept,  it  also 
empowered  them  at  their  option  to  disregard  and  overrule  the 
dissents,  and  the  reasons  of  the  dissents  of  any  body  of  parish- 
ioners ;  in  every  presbytery  where  the  moderates  preponderate, 
it  threw  the  parishioners  in  helplessness,  through  the  votes  of 
that  party,  at  the  feet  of  the  patrons ;  and  in  the  event,  a  pro- 
bable one,  of  the  moderates  returning  to  power  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  quoad  sacra  people,  and  the  favour  of  patrons  for  moderate 
candidates,  it  would  bring  the  whole  parishes  of  the  land  under 
that  withering  regime.  In  fact,  this  measure  had  only  two  recom- 
mendations, that  it  allowed  the  evangelicals  to  exonerate  their 
consciences  by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  right  vote,  and  that  it 
protected  the  courts  of  the  church  from  what  they  so  vehemently 
dread,  the  interference  of  the  law.  The  last  measure,  and  one 
approved  of,  not  as  perfect,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  safe  settlement, 

*  Sir  G.  Sinclair's  Correspondence,  p.  9. 
f  Correspondence. — Pass. 
L  2 
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was  '  'The  Duke  of  Anji/Ws  Bill'  That  bill  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here ;  in  general,  it  recognises  the  law  of  patronage  as 
at  present  existing,  but  modifies  its  exercise,  by  adopting  in  some 
measure  the  principle  of  the  veto.  In  place  of '  the  male  heads,' 
it  vests  the  right  of  objecting  in  '  the  male  members  of  the  con- 
gregation being  of  twenty- one  years  complete.'  It  empowers  the 
presbytery  to  judge  of  their  objections,  and  even  whether  '  said 
dissent  proceed  from  fiictious  or  malicious  motives ;'  it  even  allows 
'  the  patron  or  presentee  to  establish  before  the  presbytery  or 
superior  church  judicatory,  by  evidence,'  the  existence  of  these 
motives ;  and  it  authorizes  the  presbytery  to  '  take  such  means 
as  they  may  judge  suitable  for  removing  misapprehensions  from 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  obviating  their  objections  to  the 
presentee,'  &c.  The  assembly  had  asserted  in  the  veto  the  duty 
of  rejecting  any  candidate  opposed  by  a  majority  of  male  heads, 
no  matter  for  what  reasons.  In  May  last  they  passed  a  vote 
condemning  patronage  altogether ;  yet,  however  incredible  it 
may  seem,  (it  that  very  meeting  of  tlie  assembly,  they  approved  of 
this  bill  of  the  duke,  with  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that 
this  measure  would  not  only  supersede  their  veto,  but  imply 
their  own  consent  to  that  very  patronage  which  they  had  just 
condemned. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  CamlUsh  to  the  Duke  of 

Argyll. 

'  Those  of  us  who  hold  anti-patronage  opinions  on  principles  incle- 
penclent  of  the  present  struggle,  see  clearly  that  the  passing  of  a  suifi- 
cient  measure  of  non-intrusion  might,  and  necessarily  would,  supersede 
the  agitation  against  patronage,  and  diminish  the  probabiHty  of  its 
abolition.  But  we  jirefer  tlie  peace  and  security  of  the  church  to  any 
l)iu-ticular  views  of  our  own;  and  any  plan  etfcctually  securing  the 
fundamental  princijdes  which  the  church  is  pledged  to  maintain,  Avill 
meet  with  our  hearty  support.  Accordingly,  we  fully  concur  in  ap- 
proving of  each  of  the  two  measures  sanctioned  by  the  general 
assembly's  committee.  But  I  may  refer  your  grace  to  a  much  fuller 
and  more  able  exposition  of  our  case  in  the  recent  publication  of  Mi-. 
John  Hamilton.  In  that  pamphlet  justice  is  done  to  the  views  of 
the  anti-patronage  party,  and  the  real  bearing  of  these  views  on  the 
present  conflict  is  most  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  mode  of 
settling  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  we  would  all  cor- 
dially concur.' 


Extract  from  Letter,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Gordon  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

'  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  church  never  has  pro- 
posed, and  does  not  now  propose,  the  abolition  of  patronage  as  the 
only  mode  of  settling  the  present  most  distressing  question;  and  that 
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this  assertion  may  not  rest  on  my  individual  opinion,  I  beg  to  enclose 
for  your  grace's  perusal,  a  document  published  by  the   authority  of  the 
general  assembly's  non-intrusion   committee,    containing  draughts   of 
two  bills,  in  either  of  which  they  would  acquiesce.' 
Edinburgli,  3Iarch  5,  1841, 

'  The  committee  having  considered  the  documents  referred  to,  unani- 
mously resolve  as  follows: — 

'  They  approve  of  the  above  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  Gordon  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  adopt  that  letter  in  all  its  parts,  as  containing  a 
correct  representation  of  the  views  and  sentiments  entertained  by  this 
committee  and  by  the  chui'ch  of  Scotland,  which  this  committee  repre- 
sents, in  reference  to  tlie  matters  which  are  treated  in  the  said  letter. 

'  2.  That  they  renew  an  expression  of  their  approbation  of  the 
above  two  draughts  of  bills,  and  record  their  conviction  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  conformity  with  either  of  them  Avould  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  church,  and  would  prove  the  means  of  averting  the 
fatal  calamities  which  now  so  imminently  threaten  the  church  and 
country.' — Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  by 

J.  Hamilton,  Secretary^ 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  this  bungling  bill  is  in 
its  grave,  without  the  faintest  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

What,  then,  must  the  non-intrusion  brethren  do  ?  The  law 
condemns  them ;  the  whigs  would  do  nothing  but  leave  them  to 
the  law ;  the  tories  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  whigs ;  the  veto  is 
not  to  be  listened  to ;  Lord  Aberdeen  is  rather  shrunk  from  as 
their  betrayer,  than  trusted  as  their  friend,  and  his  bill  is  rejected 
by  the  church,  and  withdrawn  l)y  himself;  even  liberum  arhitrium 
itself  has  been  repudiated ;  and  the  poor  Duke  of  Argyll  is  told 
that  his  measure  '  can  find  favour  only  with  an  insignificant  mi- 
nority.'* Besides,  the  deposition  of  the  Strathbogie  brethren 
must  be  undone,  and  a  consent  to  this,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
got,  or  by  what  arcana  of  management  the  honour  of  the  church 
may  be  provided  for,  must  be  plighted,  ere  any  proposal  whatever 

*  '  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  the  kind  of  veto  which  the  leaders  of  the 
assembly  contend  for  should  be  sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  would  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  it 
would  find  favour  only  with  an  insignificant  minority.  I  hold  the  principle 
whicli  it  involves,  to  be  inconsistent  with  good  government,  as  well  as  with 
tlie  real  interests  of  the  churcli.  No  threat  of  separation,  no  danger  of 
schism,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  induce  the  House  of  Lords  to  sanction  it. 
...  If  it  should  end  in  the  separation  of  a  large  body  of  pious  and  learned 
men  from  the  established  church,  that,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  great  evii  to 
Scotland,  and  no  inconsiderable  one  to  England  ;  but  in  my  judgment  it 
will  be  less  injurious  to  tlie  cause  of  religious  truth  than  the  affirmation  of 
the  principle  for  which  they  are  contending.' — Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Sir  G.  Sinclair's  Correspondence,  p.  50.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
strongly  recommending  this  volume,  as,  beyond  any  other,  throwing  light 
on  the  Scottish  movements. 
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can  be  listened  to  by  the  government.  Thus  beset  with  per- 
plexity, there  is  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  lamentations, 
both  of  Sir  George  Sinclair  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  Says  the  former, 
*  How  often,  whilst  residing  at  Edinburgh,  have  I  risen  from  a 
sick-bed  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  to  paper  some  expression  calculated  to  soothe,  or 
some  argument  intended  to  convince.  How  often  during  my 
valetudinarian  rambles  at  this  place  have  I  endeavoured  to  cheer 
my  drooping  spirits,  by  indulging  in  the  fond  expectation,  that 
the  labours  to  which  I  was  so  unequal,  but  which  no  considera- 
tion ever  induced  me  to  intermit,  would  be  blest  in  their  result, 
as  the  means,  under  providence,  of  restoring  the  peace,  and  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  an  institution,  which,  from  my  earliest 
infancy,  I  had  learned  both  to  love  and  to  revere.  But  these 
considerations  are  of  little  moment,  in  comparison  with  the 
alarm,  as  well  as  sorrow,  which  I  experience  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest.  I  not  only  mourn  over  the 
failure  of  my  own  efforts,  but  am  myself  unable  to  discover  how 
any  future  negotiator  can  succeed,  or  what  plan  it  is  possible  to 
devise,  which  will  not  be  deemed  either  excessive  by  the  state, 
or  inadequate  by  the  general  assembly.'*  Sa,js  Dr.  Chalmers, 
with  equal  pathos,  '  the  truth  is,  that  in  this  harassing  warfare  I 
am  able  to  hold  out  no  longer and  to  crown  and  con- 
summate all,  there  have  not  only  been  the  fatigues,  but  within 
these  few  weeks,  the  sore,  bitter,  crushing  disappointment — the 
blasting  of  all  my  fondest  hopes  for  the  good  and  peace  of  our 
church,  in  my  correspondence  with  public  and  parliamentary  vien.''^ 
This  was  written  in  1840.     How  must  Dr.  Chalmers  now  feel ! 

It  is  anything  but  our  wish  to  subject  either  the  '  claim' 
or  the  '  memorial'  to  the  severity  of  criticism.  While  both 
documents  possess  that  solemnity  of  character  which  belongs  to 
a  last  effort,  in  a  great  crisis,  and  while  we  willingly  accord  to 
the  assembly  who  prepared  the  '  claim,'  and  to  the  convocation 
who  have  sent  forth  the  '  memorial,'  a  liberal  share  of  that  sym- 
pathy which  Ave  owe  to  brethren  compassed  with  the  infirmities 
of  our  common  nature,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
temptation,  fidelity  demands  that  we  notice  the  defects  and 
errors  of  these  important  documents,  1.  In  neither  document 
is  patronage  itself  condemned,  nor  is  any  claim,  nor  even  petition, 
advanced  for  the  removal  of  that  confessedly  antichristian  yoke  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  solemnly  expressed  willingness  is  con- 
temporaneously expressed,  to  abide  under  that  bondage  as  a  term 
of  peace.  What  means  this  pusillanimous  shrinking  from  the 
occupation  of  sacred  ground,  to  which  their  own  principles  and 

*  Correspondence,  p.  179.        f  '  What  ought  the  church  to  do  ?'— p.  6!. 
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God's  holy  word  invite  them  ?  Will  the  cry  of  non-intrusion  and 
spiritual  independence  be  regarded  by  men  of  piety,  or  men  of 
sense,  when  uttered  by  those  who,  to  maintain  their  status  in 
the  estabhshed  church,  submit  to  state-imposed  patronage, — this 
perpetual  badge,  willingly  worn,  of  state  servility,  this  perpetual 
and  confessed  intrusion  on  Christian  liberty  ?  2.  The  '  claim' 
embodies  in  its  preamble,  as  ground  on  which  it  rests,  some  of 
the  most  intolerant  of  our  Scottish  statutes,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  following — *  establishing  and  ratifying  the  presbyterian 
church  government  and  discipline  .  .  .  to  be  the  only  government 
of  Chrisfs  church  ivithin  this  kingdom,''  .  .  .  '  that  the  lords  of 
her  Majesty's  town  council,  and  all  other  magistrates,  judges, 
and  officers  of  justice,  give  all  due  assistance  for  making  the 
sentences  and  censures  of  the  church,  and  judicatories  thereof, 
to  be  obeyed,'  ...  *  to  take  effectual  course  for  stopping  and 
hindering  those  ministers  who  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  deposed 
by  the  judicatories  of  the  present  established  church,  from  preach- 
ing or  exercising  any  act  of  their  ministerial  function,  which  (the 
statute  declares)  they  cannot  do  after  they  are  deposed,  without 
a  high  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  kino-dom  establishino;  the  same.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
statutes  which  the  general  assembly  in  1842  wish  to  have  en- 
forced, and  on  which  they  rest  their  '  claim.'  Can  any  friend 
to  this  free  country  sympathize  with  these  statutes,  before  which, 
were  they  not  obsolete,  toleration  would  cease,  and  the  liberties 
of  every  dissenting  denomination  in  the  land  be  under  the  feet 
of  the  dominant  clergy  ?  In  charity,  we  believe  many  of  these 
claimants  are  far  better  than  their  principles.  The  memorial  is 
also  rampant  with  high  government  views.  *  Its  entire  secular 
sovereignty  the  state  holds,  directly  and  exclusively  from  God* 
James  the  First,  or  Sacheverel,  would  scarcely  have  gone  far- 
ther. 3.  We  humbly  think  also  that  the  memorial  might  have 
specified  a  time,  after  which  the  memorialists  would  wait  no 
longer  in  suspense  and  vain  expectation.  Their  silence  on  this 
head  may  mislead  both  their  friends  and  their  opponents ;  espe- 
cially when  this  want  of  definiteness  as  to  the  term  of  removal  is 
coupled  with  so  many  assurances  of  an  aversion  to  quit,  with  so 
express  a  condemnation  of  the  voluntaj'y  principle,  by  which 
alone,  if  they  do  quit,  they  must  learn  to  subsist ;  and,  above  all, 
by  this  ominous  proffer,  of  which  we  leave  the  exposition  to  time, 
*  Were  not  the  principles  at  issue  vital  and  fundamental,  there 
is  no  compromise  to  which  they  would  not  consent,  no  sacrifice  of 
feeling,  or  even  of  consistency,  to  which  they  would  not  submit, 
if  by  any  means  they  might  avert  a  calamity  (the  '  disruption  or 
overthrow'  of  the  establishment),  the  very  idea  of  which  they 
have  all  along  been  most  reluctant  to  entertain.'* 

*  Memorial,  p.  23. 
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To  this  mucl),  however,  the  great  body  of  tlie  hite  convocation 
seem  pledged, — that  unless  a  measure  shall  be  obtained  from  the 
legislature  possessing  these  two  characters, — rendering  it  impera- 
tive on  presbyteries  to  set  aside  every  presentee  against  Avhom  a 
clear  majority  of  male  members,  or  male  heads  of  families  being 
church  members,  shall  dissent,  and  securing  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  against  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  law, 
in  all  matters  strictly  spiritual,  they  must  cither  abandon  their 
])laces,  or  sacrifice  before  the  churches  of  the  world  all  claims 
to  '  consistenc}''  and  character. 

Most  fervently  do  we  pray  that  the  non-intrusion  brethren 
may  not  only  resolve  on  the  former  sacrifice,  but  without  delay, 
make  it ;  nor  can  we  restrain  the  fond  hope  that  many  of  them 
will.  Sadly  as  the  terms  have  been  hackneyed,  non-intrusion  and 
spiritual  independence  are  noble  watch-words  for  a  church  of 
Christ ;  and  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  when  these 
watch-words  have  once  been  taken  up  by  any  body  of  enlight- 
ened, honest,  and  pious  men,  and  when  they  have  passed  into 
the  household  vocabulary  of  any  portion  of  the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus,  they  will  lightly  and  vilely  be  cast  away ;  or  that  they  can 
fail  to  cany  those  who  know  and  love  the  truths  they  denote,  to 
the  full  length  which  understood  duty  to  the  Redeemer  demands. 
But  in  order  to  this  glorious  potency,  these  expressions  must 
convey  definite  principles,  and  these  principles  must  be  ho- 
noured by  consistent  practice.  We  take  leave,  therefore,  to  say, 
to  these  brethren, — if  you  are  for  non-intrusion,  be  for  it, 
not  vaguely,  but  definitely — not  by  halves,  but  in  its  entireness. 
Do  not  venture  by  your  contrivances  to  modify  rights  which 
Christ  has  given  to  his  true  followers  indiscriminately.  Do  not 
grant  Christ's  liberty  to  some  of  his  subjects  only,  and  arbitrarily 
deny  it  to  others.  Do  nothing  by  partiality — give  liberty  to 
all.  If  you  are  for  spiritual  independence,  let  us  know  what 
you  want,  and  let  your  deeds  be  in  consonance  with  your  words ; 
keep  out  the  secular  patron  as  well  as  the  secular  jiidge;  disre- 
gard the  presentation  as  you  disregard  the  interdict ;  cast  this 
confessed  leaven  of  antichrist  out  of  the  church  of  Jesus,  and  at 
once  be  independent  and  free.  Go  farther,  we  beseech  you, — 
shew  that  you  are  as  Independent  of  the  state  for  pay,  as  you 
ought  to  be  for  patronage.  Y>o  not  regard  as  vile  that  sacred 
treasury  which  is  replenished,  however  frugally,  by  the  hearts  of 
Christians  warmed  by  the  love,  and  enlarged  by  the  grace  of 
their  Saviour ;  and  no  longer  deride  the  principle,  which,  with 
its  fruits,  contented  the  first  Christians,  and  sufficed  for  the 
support  and  the  diffusion  of  the  blessed  gospel  in  the  age  of  its 
brightest  triumph  and  glory,  which  satisfied  apostles,  and  their 
Lord  himself. 

While  we  speak  thus,  we  arc  not  insensible  to  the  dangers, 
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civil,  political,  and  religious,  associated  with  a  state-supported 
church,  enjoying;  what  she  may  choose  to  denominate  spiritual 
independence.  Men  make  systems  ;  but  systems  also  make  men. 
Even  were  the  offices  of  such  a  church  to  be  filled  with  Christian 
men  only,  their  system  would  pervert  them,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  Christian  men  are  one 
set  of  beings  in  a  false,  and  another  in  a  fit  position.  Impart  to 
ecclesiastics  of  any  denomination  state  alliance,  state  pay,  and 
spiritual  independence,  and  what  would  follow  ?  Precisely 
what  has  taken  place  Ijeforc.  As  if  religious  liberty  were  un- 
known, they  would  claim   over  again  the  whole  population   as 

*  their  peo]ile ;'  they  would  claim  that  churches  should  forth- 
with be  built  at  the  public  charge  '  for  the  entire  population,' 
as  if  other  churches  either  were  not,  or  ought  not  to  be ; 
they  woidd  claim  that  the  ministers  of  every  church  Avhich 
they  chose  to  build,  and  of  every  parish  which  it  pleased  them 
to  '  constitute,'  should  be  *  endowed'  from  the  treasury  to  which 
all  denominations  contribute,  and  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances ; 
they  would,  even  the  best  of  them,  distrain  the  goods,  and  in- 
carcerate the  persons,  of  conscientious  recusants  of  pay  which 
was  never  earned ;  they  would  claim,  perchance,  that  the  laws 
of  the  land,  hallowed  by  the  sacred  union  of  the  kingdoms,  should 
be  practically  respected,  in  which  '  the  whole  confession  of  faith 
is  established,  ratified,  and  confirmed.'  Presbyterian  church 
government  is  declared  the  only  government  of  Christ's  church 
in  this  kingdom,  without  any  alteration  thereof,  or  derogation 
thereto,  for  ever,'  and  '  that  all  magistrates,  judges,  and  officers 
of  justice,  shall  give  all  due  assistance  for  making  the  sentences 
and  censures  of  the  chiu'ch  be  obeyed,  as  accords.''  Should 
judges  interfere  with  any  of  these  sentences  or  censures  as  illegal, 
they  would  tell  these  judges  they  disregard  their  sentences ;  they 
are  judges  too — their  courts  '  are  co-ordinate  with  the  civil  courts ;' 
their  *  kingdom'  is  co-ordinate  with  the  British  kingdom  ;  that 
they  have  '  spiritual  independence  ;'  and  that  by  statute,  binding 

*  for  ever,  all  judges  and  officers  of  justice,  must  give  all  due 
assistance  for  making  the  sentences  and  censures  of  the  church 
be  obeyed,  as  accords.''  Can  any  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
not  perverted  by  system,  and  Avith  his  eyes  open  to  his  Bible  and 
his  responsibility,  covet  a  position  like  this,  or  degrade  his  office, 
and  befool  himself,  by  playing  'fantastic  tricks'  like  these  ?  But 
disconnect  good  men  with  such  a  bad  system,  loose  their  alliance 
with  the  state,  place  them  on  that  unambitious  ground  on  which 
the  holy  apostles  placed  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  new  men.  The  heights  of  clerical  pride  are  forsaken 
for  the  humble  level  of  Christian  parity ;  extortion,  compulsion, 
and  violence,  are  renounced  as  alien  to  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  peace ;  and  they  learn  to  provide  things  honest  in 
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the  sight  of  all  men,  loving  without  dissimulation,  and  doing  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  very  state  that  constitutes  and  upholds  them ! 
Every  friend  of  liberty,  of  every  religious  party, — every  unso- 
phisticated mind  in  the  empire,  will  support  the  civil  judges,  in 
frowning  from  them  this  arrogant  claim.  '  Claim  of  right'  they 
call  it;  claim  of  ivrong  were  its  more  appropriate  name.  As 
well  might  the  soldiers  present  their  '  memorial  and  claim  of 
right'  for  military  independence.  Happily  for  the  churches  and 
for  the  country,  the  claim  is  as  absurd  as  presumptuous ;  as  im- 
practicable in  fact,  as  in  theory  it  is  proud ;  it  is  a  claim  for 
what  never  was,  is  not,  and  never  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

It  is  said  popery  is  reviving,  and  we  partly  believe  it.  Is  it 
unworthy  of  remark,  especially  by  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  established  churches,  that  the  chief  troubles  of  both 
these  bodies  at  this  day  arise  directly  from  that  leaven  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  Rome  ?  Puseyism  pleads  in  its 
favour  the  rubrics,  canons,  catechisms,  and  liturgy  of  the  English 
church  ;  yet  Puseyism  is  but  popery  under  another  name.  And 
whence  come  the  troubles  of  the  northern  establishment  ?  from 
their  revenues,  their  patronage,  and  their  state  alliance,  all  of  which 
came,  not  from  Christ,  but  Antichrist.  To  the  evangelical 
ministers  of  the  Scottish  church  we  humbly  venture  to  suggest, 
whether  lie,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  purge  his  own  temple,  is  not 
now  emphatically  proclaiming  to  them,  '  Take  these  things 
hence'  ?  If  they  do  this  willingly,  they  shall  have  a  reward  ;  if 
not,  the  Redeemer  will  take  his  own  way  with  them,  as  with 
others,  to  remove  '  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,'  which  they  mix 
with  '  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,'  and  attempt  to  place, 
but  shall  prove  unable  to  retain,  on  the  one  elect  and  precious 
foundation. 

We  cannot,  however,  repress  our  earnest  wishes  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  non-intrusion  brethren ;  and  our  fervent 
prayers,  that  it  may  please  God  to  grant  them  a  speedy  and  a 
scriptural  deliverance.  There  are  among  them  many — their 
Gordons,  their  Chalmerses,  their  Browns,  their  Ilendersons, 
their  Candlishes, — whose  talents,  accomplishments,  and  piety, 
would  prove  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  any  church ;  and  we 
trust  the  time  approaches  when  they  and  the  British  dissenters 
may  regard  one  another  as  dissenting  brethren.  Meanwhile,  '  may 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father  who 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation,  and 
good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  their  hearts,  and  establish 
them  in  every  good  word  and  work.' 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  letter  of  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  containing 
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the  Answer  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Petition 
against  Patronage,  and  a  Memorial  from  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly  (apparently  not  the  Memorial  of  the  Con- 
vocation) has  been  published.  The  document  is  long,  carefully 
prepared,  and  perfectly  decisive.  It  is  a  stern  denial  of  the 
demands  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren  ;  it  expressly  refuses  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  they  affirm,  '  if  redress  be 
not  afforded,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  disruption  of  the 
present  established  church  of  Scotland.' 

In  one  point,  Sir  James  evidently  pushes  the  brethren  too  far. 
He  connects  their  petition  against  patronage  with  their  demand 
for  non-intrusion  and  spiritual  independence.  Now,  although 
the  Assembly  did  petition  against  patronage,  they  expressly  con- 
sented to  act  under  it,  should  the  government  refuse  their  pe- 
tition, by  agreeing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  bill,  provided  the 
other  two  demands  were  acceded  to.  In  this  we  think,  and 
have  assigned  reasons  for  thinking,  the  Assembly  acted  most  in- 
consistently;  but  such  is  the  fact.  On  the  other  two  points, 
however,  the  letter  of  Sir  James  is  decisive  enough.  The  law, 
as  it  stands,  must  be  honoured  ;  the  veto  law  and  its  results  must 
be  undone ;  the  church  must  remain  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  law.  Either,  therefore,  the  brethren  must  secede 
from  their  principles,  or  from  the  church. 

They  will  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  parliament  against 
the  ministry  and  the  judges.  In  adopting  this  only  remaining 
measure,  no  one  can  blame  them ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  can  anticipate  any  other  result  than  a  rejection  of  their 
appeal.  God  be  with  them !  We  trust  they  will  obey  the 
apostolical  counsel :  '  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.' 


Art.  II.  Vermischte  Schriften  grusstentheils  Apologetischen  Inhcdts,  ^c. 
Miscellaneous  Writings,  for  the  most  part  of  Apologetical  Import. 
By  A.  Tlioluck,  D.D.  anclD.  Ph.  Consistorial- Couucillor,  and  Ordi- 
nary Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society  of  Science,  and  of  the 
Society  at  the  Hague  pro  Vindicanda  Religione  Christiana.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Hamburg.     1839. 

Every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  learned  literature 
of  modern  Germany  must  be  aware  how  large  a  proportion  of  it, 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  composed  of  collec- 
tions of  the  occasional  treatises  of  its  most  distinguished  writers. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  look  over  a  foreign  book  catalogue  without 
being  struck  with  the  number  of '  Opuscula,'  and  '  Scripta  varii 
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Argumenti,' and 'Dissertationcs  Miscellanea?, 'and 'Exercitationes,' 
and  'Disputationes,'and  '  Commcntationes,'  and  '  Verniischte  Ab- 
handlmigen,'  and  'Schriften/  and  'Beitrage,'  the  fruits  of  German 
industry,  which  crowd  the  pages  of  such  productions.     Professor 
Winer,  in  his  very  useful  and  accurate  '  Handbook  of  Theolo- 
gical Literature,'  enumerates,  in  that  department  alone,  nearly 
two  hundred  such  collections,  chiefly  from  the  pens  of  modern 
writers,  of  all  sizes,  excepting  the  smaller,  in  which  books  are 
printed,  and  some  extending  to  many  volumes.     In  the  depart- 
ments of  law  and  medicine  the  supply  is  equally  abundant ;  and 
in  that  of  classical  literature  it  passes  reckoning.     For  the  nudti- 
plication  of  the  materials  of  which  such  collections  are  made  up, 
the  customs  of  the  literary  republic  in  Germany  afford  peculiar 
facilities.     In  addition  to  the  periodicals  which  in  teeming  mul- 
titudes issue  at  almost  every  possible  interval  from  the  shop  of 
almost  every  publisher,  however  humble,  there  are  few  occasions 
of  public,  or  academical,  or  even  private  interest,  within  their  own 
sphere,  which  the  literati  of  Germany  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  by  a  dissertation  or  a  diatribe.     The  death  of  one 
sovereign  and  the  accession  of  another;  the  birth  of  an   heir- 
apparent,  his  christening  or  his  marriage  ;  the  gaining  of  a  battle, 
or  the  discovery  of  an  island ;  the  founding  of  an  hospital,  the 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  or  the  commemoration  of  an  epoch — 
events  which  in  this  country  are  celebrated  by  the  creation  of 
peers  and  baronets,  by  universal  dinners,  or  by  copious  effusions 
of  academical  hexameters — are  in  Germany  consigned  to  immor- 
tality, by  being  made  the  occasion  of  grave  and  learned  disqui- 
sitions on  all  sorts  of  qu(Sstiones  vexatce  in  every  department  of 
literature.     In  the  universities  there  are  (one  knows  not  how) 
many  annual  solemnities,  each  of  which  must  be  commemorated 
by  some  learned  prolusion  ;  the  festivals  of  the  church,  the  birth- 
days of  eminent  men — nay,  the  issuingof  the  semestrial  programme 
of  lectures,  all  being  occasions  for  relieving  the  '  viri  doctissimi 
et  spectatissimi,'  of  their  plethora  of  learned  lore.     And  even 
when  some  favourite  professor  or  distinguished  scholar  has  been 
spared  to  reach  his  fiftieth  year,  his  grateful  pupils  or  admiring 
friends  celebrate  his  jubilee  by  laying  at  his  feet  elaborate  expo- 
sitions of  puzzling  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  or  curious 
speculations  on  the  shadowy   objects  of  German  metaphysics. 
There  is  thus  accumulated  at  the  close  of  every  year  a  mighty 
mass  of  opuscula ;  of  which  the  major  portion  sinks  gravitatingly 
into  quick  oblivion,  leaving  a  few  of  the  choicer  sort  life-gifted, 
to  resist  the  envious  assaults  of  change  and  time. 

Such  few  their  authors,  or  others  for  them,  are  careful  to  collect 
and  re-issue  when  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  volume.  In 
this,  we  think,  they  do  well.     These  occasional  productions  have 
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often  in  them  more  of  the  strength  of  their  author's  mind  than 
his  larger  and  more  laboriously  prepared  works.  The  subjects 
of  which  they  treat  are  generally  such  as  have  occupied  much  of 
his  private  studies,  and  so  have  become  familiar  to  his  mind ; 
whilst  the  stimulus  which  occasions  of  public  excitement,  of  pro- 
fessional emulation,  or  of  private  affection  supply,  tends  to  infuse 
into  the  composition  a  vigour  and  a  liveliness  which  is  apt  to 
evaporate  in  the  more  tedious  and  less  exciting  process  of  elabo- 
rating a  lengthened  treatise.  Collections  of  such  treatises, 
accordingly,  form  a  highly  valuable  part  of  every  scholar's  library. 
What  student  of  the  classics  does  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
Hermann's  Opuscula?  What  theologian  would  willingly  be 
without  the  Scripta  vm-ii  An/iunenti  of  the  venerable  Knapp,  the 
Dissertationes  ad  Histoi'iam  Ecclesiastlcampertinentes  of  the  learned 
Mosheim,  or  the  Sylloge  Commentationum  of  Pott  and  Ruperti. 

In  the  volumes  now  before  us  we  have  a  portion  of  the  miscel- 
laneous writings  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  at  present  in 
Germany.  Of  Dr.  Tholuck — of  his  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing, his  unwearied  diligence,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  blameless 
deportment,  and  his  invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth,  especially  in  his  own  country — our  readers  already  know 
too  much  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything.  Among 
the  numerous  parties  into  which  the  theologians  of  Germany  are 
divided,  the  place  occupied  by  Dr.  Tholuck  is  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  the  defenders  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  theology, 
in  opposition  to  the  speculative  theology  of  those  who  would 
construct  a  system  by  engrafting  on  the  statements  of  revelation 
the  dogmas  of  Kant  or  Hegel.  In  maintaining  his  ground 
against  these,  as  well  as  against  the  Rationalists  whom  these 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  he  has  displayed  a  combina- 
tion of  mental  resources  and  Christian  virtues  which  has  made 
even  his  enemies  yield  him  their  homage.  In  this  respect  he 
has  an  advantage  over  his  friends  and  co-workers,  Neander  and 
Hengstenberg,  who,  with  ecpial  talents  and  learning,  want,  the 
former  his  uncompromising  consistency,  and  the  latter  his 
winning  suavity.  Among  the  means  by  which  Dr.  Tholuck  has 
laboured  to  support  and  propagate  evangelical  sentiments,  the 
editing  of  a  religious  periodical  has  formed  neither  the  least 
laborious  nor  the  least  important.  Of  this  work,  which  is  open 
to  articles  on  all  departments  of  Christian  theology,  the  learned 
editor  has  from  the  first  been  one  of  the  principal  supporters  by 
his  contributions.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  reviews 
of  important  works  in  theology  or  biblical  science,  and  articles 
on  topics  of  moment  to  the  theologian  arising  out  of  passing 
events,  interspersed  occasionally  with  treatises  of  greater  length 
and  more  permanent  interest.     Of  the  latter  he  has  collected  the 
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most  valuable  among  his  own  contributions  in  the  volumes  before 
uSj  and  having  first  subjected  them  to  revision,  and  in  some  cases 
to  alteration,  has  republished  them,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  which  have  not  before  appeared. 

We  shall  best  consult  the  advantage  of  our  readers  by  first 
giving  them  the  titles  of  the  different  articles  (thirteen  in  num- 
ber) of  which  these  volumes  are  composed,  and  then  entering 
with  greater  minuteness  upon  the  analysis  of  one  or  two  of  the 
more  interesting  and  important.  Of  the  first  volume  the  contents 
are  as  follows : — I.  The  Miracles  of  Muhammed,  and  the  Cha- 
racter of  this  Religionist.  II.  On  the  Miracles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  on  the  relation  of  them  and  the  Scripture 
Miracles  to  the  Phenomena  of  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism. 
III.  On  Apologetic  and  its  Literature.  IV.  On  the  Hypothesis 
of  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  or  Indian  Origin  of  the  Name  Je- 
hovah.    V.  The  History  of  Balaam.     VI.  Count  Zinzendorf. 

The  second  volume  has  articles  under  the  following  titles : — 
I.  Sketch  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  theology  in  Germany  since  1750.  II.  What  is  the 
result  of  scientific  research  in  regard  to  the  antediluvian  w^orld  ? 
Together  with  a  literary  reference  to  the  most  valuable  works  on 
this  subject.  III.  Remarks  on  the  personal  history,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  introductory  to 
the  study  of  his  Epistles.  IV.  The  services  of  Calvin  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  V.  Notices  of  Goethe, 
Keppler,  Jacobi,  and  of  De  Wette's  Compendious  Exegetical 
Manual.  VI.  On  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
VII.   Appendix  to  article  II.  in  the  first  volume. 

In  all  these  treatises,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
length,  the  reader  will  find  valuable  materials  for  study,  inter- 
spersed with  much  fresh  and  beautiful  remark.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  possessing  equal  interest  or  importance.  The 
first  two  in  Vol.  I.,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection, 
and  in  our  opinion,  might  without  much  injury  either  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  or  the  reputation  of  the  author,  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  They  are  far  from  being  fully  satisfactory  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  author  comes  on  the  topics  he  discusses  in 
them,  and  the  latter  contains  some  speculations  which  appear  to 
us  visionary,  and  of  very  questionable  import  in  a  Scriptural 
point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  the  esteemed  author  repudiates 
the  opinion  that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  had 
any  affinity  to  the  achievements  of  animal  magnetism,  or  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism ;  but  the  very  deference  which  he 
pays,  in  elaborately  refuting  it,  to  this  wild  and  absurd  hypo- 
thesis of  the  infidel,  seems  to  us  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  claims  of  Scripture  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  whilst 
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the  pains  taken  by  Dr.  Tholuck  to  explain  and  support  the 
doctrines  of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  will  not  fail 
with  many  to  shake  their  confidence  in  his  good  sense  and  sound 
judo-ment.  To  us  it  is  unspeakably  vexatious  to  see  such  men  as 
he  and  Olshausen,  so  completely  led  away  by  what  we  cannot 
but  despise  as  the  mere  hallucinations  of  a  dreamy  and  distem- 
pered philosophy. 

The  third  article  in  the  first  volume  possesses  very  consider- 
able  interest,    and  is    deserving    of  lengthened   notice.     After 
defining  '  Apologetic,'  to  be   '  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the 
reasons  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,'  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  call  in  question  the  value,  as  an  independent  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  of  what  are  called  the  external  evidences. 
These  he  contends  can  only  establish  the  Jides  historica,  and  are 
insufficient  for  xhe.  Jides  viva.     They  may  serve  to  silence  or  con- 
found the  infidel,  but  will  not  of  themselves  convince  him  that 
Christianity  is  true.     Before  this  can  be  done,  he  must  have 
received  the   doctrines  of  Christianity  as  suitable  to   his  case. 
Without  this,  the  historical  facts  on  which  our  religion  is  based, 
will  either  awaken  in  his  mind  no  interest,  or  be  viewed  by  him 
under  all  the  darkening  influence  of  hostile  prejudice.     From 
this  Dr.  Tholuck  argues  that  in  order  to   prove  the   truth  of 
Christianity,  we  must  unfold  and  explain  its  doctrines,  exhibit  its 
precepts,  and  describe  its  history.     '  Conviction,'  he  says, '  is  the 
result  of  a  properly  constructed  system  of  dogmatical  and  ethical 
theology,  of  correct  church-history,  and  pastoral  science,  and 
that  not  in  the  way  of  making  the  proof  of  Christianity  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  these  subjects,  but  that  these  subjects  themselves 
should  be  so  treated  as  that  the  necessity  and  reasonableness 
of  their  scientific  construction  should  evince  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianit}'^,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in  point  of  fact,  its  truth  and 
divinity   are  shown  when  an  individual  finds  that  by  becom- 
ing a  sounder  Christian,  he  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  more 
perfect  man;    or  when    a   state,  in   proportion    as    it   is  chris- 
tianized, exhibits  in  fuller  measure  the  perfection  of  a  state.    From 
this  it  follows,'  continues   the  author,    '  that  there  can  be  no 
scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  except  what  would 
be  furnished  in  the  completion  (vollendung)  of  the   theological 
sciences ;  a  system  of  faith  and  morals,  a  church  history,  and  a 
pastoral  theology,  corresponding  to  their  ideal,  would  be  the 
most  adapted  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.' — p.  155. 

Though  our  design  in  this  article  is  rather  to  supply  our 
readers  with  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  than  to  submit  the  author's  peculiar  sentiments  to  criticism, 
we  cannot  pass  on  without  remarking  that  in  the  views  advanced 
in  the  above  extract,  the  learned  writer  appears  to  us  to  con- 
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found  two  things  which  are  very  different  from  each  other,  viz. : 
the  receiving  of  Cliristianity  as  divine,  and  the  receiving  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity  as  truths.    Tliese  are  by  no  means  identical. 
It  is  one   thing  to  admit   that  the  Bible  contains  a  religion  of 
divine  authority ;  it  is  quite  another  thing,  on  the  ground  of  that 
authority,  to  yield  a  hearty  credence  to  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Bible.     We  may  without  difficulty  suppose  the  former  of 
these  positions  accepted,  when  the  latter  is  not  thought  of,  or  even 
when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  the  mind  to  reject  it ;   just 
as  we  may  suppose  the  assertion  that  the  material  universe  is 
the  creation  of  God  to  be  admitted,  when  there  is  ffreat  isno- 
ranee    of  the    many   recondite    phenomena    of   that    universe, 
or  great   indifference    regarding    them.     Under    these    circum- 
stances, it  is  not  impossible  to   substantiate  the   position,   that 
Christianity  is  divine,  without  first  proving  that  certain  truths 
compose  the  system   of  Christianity,  and  are  deserving  of  our 
regard.     It  is  true,  that  aversion  from  the  truths  of  the  Bible  will 
tend  in  no  small  degree  to  impede  our  perception  of  the  force  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  in  the  same  way  as  our  dislike 
of  any  truth  stands  in   the  way  of  our  clearly  perceiving   its 
claims  upon  our  credence.     But  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  way 
to  remove   this  aversion,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  hated 
truths,  the  regimen  appears  to  us  much  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  remove   the    disorder.       We  can   conceive  of  no    Avay 
in   which    the    infidel    can    be  effectually    met,    but     on    the 
ground  of  the  external  evidences — a  ground  which  is  common 
to  him  and  to  his  opponents,  and  for  the  occupation   of  which 
no  endowments  beyond   such   as    are    common  to    all  men   of 
intelligence  are  required.     If  the  effect  of  an  argument,  based 
on  this  ground,  be  merely  to  silence,  not  to  convince  the  infidel, 
this  much,   at  least,   is   gained  in  regard  to  him, — that   being 
silenced,  he  is  in  much  more  favourable  circumstances  for  beino- 
plied  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  than  when  he  could  turn 
all  entreaty  and  argument  aside  by  the  boastful  assertion,  that 
Christianit}'^  is  an  imposture.     To  rebut  such  an  assertion,  to 
drive  him  from  such  a  position,  is  surely  to  secure  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Bible  a  vantage  ground,  which  it  would  be  alike 
foolish  and  sinful  in  them  to  despise. 

From  these  general  observations  on  the  science  of  Apologetic, 
Dr.  Tholuck  proceeds  to  review  the  works  of  the  principal 
Christian  Apologists  of  recent  times,  beginning  with  Grotius, 
whose  work,  entitled  De  veritate  Rellgionis  Christianoi,  he  re- 
gards as  the  '  model,  and  occasion  of  innumerable  other  apolo- 
getical  writings  by  English,  French,  and  German  scholars.' 
Here  the  learned  author  is  upon  ground  where  his  prodigious 
knowledge  of  books,  and  his  correct  taste  for  literature,  enable 
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him  to  furnish  much  useful  material  to  the  reader.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  condensing  his  general  estimate  of  the 
different  works  passed  under  review  by  him. 

Grotius. — For  the  history  of  this  little  book  the  following 
motto  may  serve  : — '  Career  eruditorum  museum.''  Composed  in 
the  prison  of  the  Castle  of  Lovestein ;  it  made  its  appearance  in 
the  first  instance,  in  Dutch  verse,  with  the  title,  '  Bewyss  van  de 
waren  godsdienst,  in  veersen  gestellt  door  Hugo  de  Groot,  (Proof 
of  the  True  Religion  set  forth  in  Verses  by  H,  de  Groot.)  It 
was  afterwards  recomposed  in  Ijatin,  and  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1627.  In  1640,  it  was  anew  revised  by  the  author,  and  issued 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  with  Notes.  Its  popularity 
was  unbounded.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  learned  Pococke  translated 
it  into  Arabic.  The  Romanist  missionaries  adopted  it  as  of 
service  to  them,  and  had  it  translated  into  Persian.  Even  the 
languages  of  China  and  Malabar  were  employed  to  give  it 
more  extensive  circulation  among  the  myriads  of  the  east. 

Of  this  so  very  famous  work,  the  great  charm  lies  in  the  per- 
spicuity and  conclusiveness  of  its  reasonings;  though  it  nuist  be 
confessed,  that  considering  the  extent  of  the  subject  discussed, 
it  is  deficient  in  comprehensiveness.     It  is   marked  throughout 
with  traces  of  the  wonted   learnedness  of   the  author;  as,   for 
instance,  in  the  accurate  and  highly  interesting  references  to  the 
affinity  between  the   legends  and  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  and   the  records  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  i.  §  15,  16  ; 
iii.  §  16.      A  glance  at  its  contents  will  satisfy  every    one   of 
what  its  author's  commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles,  compared  with 
those  of  the  Reformers,  also  amply  attests,  that  his  insight  into 
Christian  doctrine  was    not   so  profound  as  could    have   been 
desired.     He  occupies  rather  the   ground  of  Erasmus — that  of 
an  all  too  outward  supernaturalism,  than  that  of  a  living  relish 
for  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which    explains   how  he  came,   the   longer  he   lived,   ever  the 
more  to  incline  towards  Romanism ;  so  that  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  little  lay  between  him  and  a  transition  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  church.     This  Avant  of  a  sounder  and  deeper  per- 
ception of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  takes  less  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  his 
Apology,  than  his  predecessors,  Morney  and  Vives,  who,  though 
certainly  without  that  clearness  and  good  order  which  mark  the 
work  of  Grotius,  introduce  with  much  effect  into  their  works  on 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  references  to  the  Fall  and  to 
Redemption,   to  Angels  and  Devils,   &c.     At  the    same    time, 
the  work  of  Grotius  will  always  be  worth  reading,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  the  many  interesting  notes,  which,  out  of  the 
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wealth  of  his  prodigious  reading,  he  has  with  admirable  accu- 
racy thrown  together,  and  which  Le  Clerc  has  revised,  and  still 
augmented.  No  one,  as  already  remarked,  has  adduced  so  many 
parallels  to  the  Mosaic  History  from  other  sources;  such  as 
the  general  diffusion  through  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dividing  their  time  into  portions  of  seven  days,  of 
traditions  concerning  the  Flood  and  Noah's  Dove,  the  superior 
height  of  men  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  &c.  It  is  also 
peculiar  to  him,  that  in  support  of  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race,  he  has  adduced  not  only  the  gradual  spreading  and 
establishing  of  peoples,  but  also  the  community  of  institutions 
and  opinions  in  respect  to  such  things  as  sacrifices,  incest,  &c., 
which  is  to  be  traced,  he  thinks,  '  non  tam  naturae  instinctus 
aut  evidenti  rationis  collectioni,  quam  perpetuae  et  vix  paucis  in 
locis  per  malitiam  aut  calamitatem  interruptse  traditioni.' 

The  English  Apologists  in  general  of  the  Seventeenth 
AND  Eighteenth  Centuries. — Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
no  country  has  been  so  rich  in  defences  of  Christianity  as  Eng- 
land; but  as  a  poor  defence  of  truth  is  worse  than  none,  one 
cannot  greatly  rejoice  over  this  multitude  of  apologies  for  our 
faith.  The  majority  of  the  English  apologists  are  like  the  man 
who  screamed  out,  '  robbery  and  murder,'  whilst  he  was  himself 
casting  his  property  out  at  the  window.  In  defending  the  shell 
they  cast  away  the  kernel ;  feeling  themselves  wanting  in  proper 
weapons  for  conflict,  they  have  recourse  to  compromise  and  barter. 
Of  these  lukewarm  apologists,  the  choragus  is  Locke,  who  in  his 
Reasonableness  of  Chi'istiariity,  evinces  what  Leibnitz  so  truly 
said  of  him  :  '  inclinavit  ad  Socinianos  (quemadmodum  et 
amicus  ejus  Clericus,)  qyxoxwvci  jjoupertina  semper  fuit  de  Deo  et 
mente  philosophia.'*  Pfaff  is  not  the  only  one  who  ranks  this 
defender  of  Christianity  with  Shaftesbury,  Toland,  and  others  of 
its  enemies.]  The  great  applause  with  which  his  book  was  re- 
ceived, is  due  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  men  were  pleased 
that  so  famous  a  philosopher  should  do  the  humble  Gospel  the 
honour  to  believe  its  histories,  and  take  any  trouble  about  it ! 

Locke's  work  aims  at  bringing  the  Christian  religion  entirely 
to  a  level  with  the  so-called  healthy  human  understanding,  so 
that  this  should  believe  nothing  that  is  higher  than  itself.  Of 
all  Christianity,  the  sole  remaining  peculiar  doctrine,  according 
to  Locke,  is,  that  '  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,'  as  his  miracles  prove. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  Messiah,  the  advantages  accruing 
to  man,  are  the  following: — 1.  Men  having  previously  only  an 
imperfect,  and  at  any  rate,  not  universal  knowledge  of  God  and 
moral  principles,  Jesus  furnished  them  with   the   fullest  repre- 

*  Ep.  ad  Bieilingium.     Epp.  Leibnitz,  ed.  Kortholt,  IV.  p.  25. 
t  Pfaffi  Hist.  Tiieol.  II.  291. 
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sentations  of  Deity,  and  the  best  instruction  in  duty.  2.  For 
a  worship  overloaded  Avith  ceremonies,  Jesus  substituted  pi'ayer 
in  spirit  and  truth.  3.  Virtue  had  found  little  favour  from  men, 
because  her  votaries  were  often  unfortunate  in  this  life ;  Jesus 
removed  this  objection  by  teaching  men  that  virtue  v/ould  be  re- 
warded in  futurity.  4.  Jesus  has  promised  in  our  conflict  with 
scoffers,  to  sustain  us  by  ^his  Spirit,  though  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  how  this  will  be  done.  A  Christianity  so  attenu- 
ated as  this,  even  the  deist  might  swallow  without  nausea  ! 

The  same  superficiality  of  Christian  knowledge  which  appears 
in  the  work  of  Locke  may  be  traced,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  all 
the  English  apologists  of  that  time.  In  none  of  them  do  we  find 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  only 
exception  we  can  make  is  that  of  Philip  Skelton,  who  brings 
forward,  in  his  work  entitled,  Ophiomaches,  or  Deism  revealed, 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the  preface,  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  of  these  by  the  apologists  of  his  own 
country.  At  the  same  time,  great  value  is  deservedly  attached 
to  such  of  these  works  as  argued  against  the  objections  of  the 
infidel  on  particular  subjects:  such  as  Lardner's  immortal  work  on 
the  'Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,'  with  his  '  Collection  of 
Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion ;'  Warburton's  *  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,' 
Campbell's  admirable  Refutation  of  Hume's  attack  on  the  Mi- 
racles, &c. 

Of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  works  thus  generally  charac- 
terized, three  are  selected  by  Dr.  Tholuck  for  more  minute  ex- 
amination. These  are  those  of  Addison,  of  Paley,  and  of 
Butler.  English  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  see  the 
place  thus  assigned  to  the  work  of  Addison.  Why  Dr.  Tholuck 
should  have  selected  it  at  all  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  for, 
after  giving  a  very  full  analysis  of  its  contents,  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  'it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and  cre- 
ditable monument  to  the  author  himself,  than  as  a  thoroug;li  and 
sufficient  defence  of  Christianity.' 

Of  Paley's  work  he  says,  after  a  very  full  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents : — 

'  It  appears  from  this  survey  tliat  the  author  rests  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  in  an  extravagant  degree  on  the  miracles;  and  that  with- 
out, in  the  first  instance,  having  made  it  quite  certain  that  tlie  bold 
conduct  of  the  apostles  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  supposition  of  miracles  during  the  life  of  Christ.' 

This  remark,  we  must  observe,  in  passing,  shews  that  Dr. 
Tholuck  has  not  clearly  apprehended  Paley's  arguments.     Paley 
does  not  propose  to  account  for  the  steadfast  adherence  of  the 
apostles  to  their  testimonies,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  wit- 
in  2 
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ncssed  miracles  performed  by  onr  Lord,  but  on  the  ground 
simply  that  what  they  thus  persisted  in  attesting  must  actually 
have  occurred.  This  granted,  Paley  proceeds,  as  to  a  neiv  step 
in  his  argument,  to  the  remark  that  the  facts  they  attested  were 
miraculous. 

'  Whilst,  however,  we  must  rank  him  among  those  apologists  who 
are  deficient  in  true  and  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, nobody  can  deny  the  great  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  he  displays.' — p.  191. 

The  notice  of  Butler  is  introduced  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic sentence : — 

'  If  tliere  be  but  one  common  Lortl  for  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
that  of  grace,  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  for  the  proficient  in  natural 
science  and  the  Biblical  scholar  to  clasp  hands  before  his  throne,  and 
together  seize  their  harps  to  raise  to  him  a  psalm  of  praise.' 

The  estimate  formed  by  our  author  of  Butler  seems  to  us  much 
more  just  than  that  which  he  has  given  of  Paley.  Whilst  com- 
mending the  Bishop,  however,  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  in 
his  work  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  he  complains 
that  the  analogy  which  he  traces  is  that  not  so  much  of  the  hing- 
dom  of  nature  as  of  the  course  of  natvu'e ;  of  the  '  common-place 
jejune  (!)  reflexi  ons  on  things  which  we  see  passing  around  us 
every  day,'  to  which  this  has  led ;  of  '  the  great  breadth  of  the 
representation  (dartsellung),'  which  makes  the  reading  of  the 
book,  especially  in  the  German  version,  very  tedious ;  and  of 
'  the  too  mechanical  anthropomorphic  mode  which  the  author  has 
adopted  in  treating  of  divine  things.'  Some  parts  of  this  criti- 
cism, we  must  say,  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  whilst  other 
parts  fill  us  with  unbounded  amazement. 

From  Butler  Dr.  Tholuck  passes  on  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  whose 
Astrojiomical  Discourses  he  gives  a  very  full  analysis,  accompanied 
with  translations  of  the  more  impressive  passages.  He  concludes 
his  notice  of  the  work  thus: — 

'  The  copious  flow  of  language,  the  brilliant  fancy,  the  precise  un- 
derstanding, and  the  well-regulated  heart  of  this  distinguished  orator, 
himself  once  hovering  on  the  confines  of  luibelief,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press our  readers  witli  respect  for  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cite the  wish  that  many  such  pious  and  gifted  speakers  were  found  in 
the  pulpits  of  Germany.  I  hope,  also,  that  the  specimens  I  have  given 
may  induce  our  young  men  to  study  a  language  which  contains  such 
valuable  treasures  for  the  theologian.' — pp.  223,  224. 

French  Apologists. — From  among  these  Dr.  Tholuck  selects 
Pascal,  Huet,  and  Bonnet,  for  especial  examination,  passing  over 
more  rapidly  the  claims  of  the  later  Avriters  of  that  nation  who 
have  treated  of  the  Christian  evidences.     On  Pascal  he  bestows 
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high,  but  not  exaggerated,  praise.  After  stating  the  general 
argument  which  it  was  the  design  of  that  great  thinker  to  have 
unfolded  in  support  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  proceeds  to  com- 
municate to  his  readers  some  of  the  more  valuable  of  those 
immortal  '  Thoughts'  which  arc  the  only  fragments  remaining  to 
us  of  what  their  author  had  prepared  for  his  great  work.  In  the 
works  of  Huet  he  commends  especially  the  copiousness  of  clas- 
sical learning  which  they  display,  and  which  the  author  turns  to 
good  account  for  his  argument,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  his  style 
and  precision  of  his  thoughts ;  but  he  complains  of  the  want  of 
critical  and  logical  discernment  apparent  in  many  of  the  prool's 
which  he  adduces.  Of  Bonnet's  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Apologetic,  the  estimate  formed  by  our  author  is  not  very  high, 
though  he  accords  him  the  praise  of  great  acuteness  of  obser- 
vation and  unction  (salbung)  of  expression. 

German  Apologists. —  Among  these.  Dr.  Tholuck  selects  for 
particular  notice  Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Euler.  Of  the  first  of 
these  he  writes  completely  con  cnnore,  and  with  all  a  German's 
natural  enthusiasm  for  that  wonderful  impersonation  of  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  German  philosophy.  A^iev  defending 
Leibnitz  from  the  charge  that  his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
fidelity, as  well  as  from  the  antagonist  charge  that  he  inclined  to 
popery,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  very  full  review  of  his  services  in 
defence  of  Christianity ;  and  a  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
work  will  not,  we  believe,  prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

'  Leibnitz  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  apologist  for  Chris- 
tianity, excej^ting  in  respect  of  a  few  remarks  scattered  through  his 
letters.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  the  circumstance  that 
seldom  have  the  same  philosophic  acuteness  and  the  same  historical 
knowledge  been  found  combined  in  any  individual  believer.  His  apo- 
logetic was  dogmatical.  It  was  the  sceptical  giant  Bayle  who  brought 
him  on  the  arena.  Bayle  had  roused  from  slumber  the  old  foe  of 
Christianity,  Manicha;ism,  with  renovated  vigour;  and  it  belonged  to 
no  inferior  spirit  to  that  of  Leibnitz  to  exorcise  him.  This  he  did  in 
his  '  Theodicec,'  of  which  the  following  synopsis  contains  the  lead- 
ing thoughts : — 

'  The  Deity,  the  all-perfect  Being,  is  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. The  highest  wisdom,  combined  with  an  equally  infinite  good- 
ness, must  always  choose  the  best;  for  as  a  less  evil  is  a  sort  of  good, 
so.  also  a  less  good  is  a  sort  of  evil,  so  far  as  it  hinders  a  greater  good. 
As  in  mathematics,  where  there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum,  in 
general  no  degrees,  all  is  accomplished  alike,  or,  when  this  cannot  be, 
nothing  is  accomplished  at  all ;  so  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  we  may 
say,  tliat  either  it  will  construct  the  best  world  or  that  it  will  con- 
struct none. 

'  But  if  there  be  a  Avorld  which  is  the  best,  the  wickedness  and  evil 
in  it  cannot  prevent  the  highest  end;  an  inference  which,  it  is  granted. 
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Ave  could  not  assume  d  jn-iori,  but  which  may  be  conchicled  d  pos- 
teriori, from  the  fact  that  we  find  these  in  the  actually  existing 
woi-ld.  The  bad  and  the  evil  cannot  be  referred  to  God  himself;  they 
proceed  rather  from  the  ideal  nature  of  the  creature,  which  of  neces- 
sity (since,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  creature,  it  cannot  equal  the 
Creator  in  perfection,)  always  is  limited,  and  consequently  imperfect. 
Whatever  the  bad  has  in  itself  of  positive  being,  is,  indeed,  from  God, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  source  of  all  being  and  of  all  power;  but  the 
formal  constitution  (Jteschaffenheit)  of  the  bad,  the  negative,  does  not 
proceed  from  God.  It  is  with  this  as  with  a  stream,  Avliich  is  the  in- 
tended cause  of  the  ship's  progress,  but  not  of  its  retardation ;  though 
of  this,  also,  it  may  be  the  occasion.  The  bad,  or  moral  evil,  moreover, 
is  the  main  ground  of  physical  evil,  a  real  Manichtean  principle  in  the 
universe — for  a  Caligula  causes  more  evil  than  an  earthquake.  God, 
however,  permits  both  moral  and  physical  evil  to  exist.  The  former 
is  permitted  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  by  means  of  a  necessitas 
hypothetica,  inasmucli  as  it  is  only  on  this  presumption  that  the  best 
can  exist.  The  latter  is  permitted  because  it  serves  as  a  punishment 
to  deter  from  greater  evil;  or  because,  like  the  rotting  of  the  seed,  a 
deliverance  all  the  greater  is  thereby  brought  to  the  suffering  trans- 
gressor; or,  finally,  because  it  inflicts  on  the  hardened  sinner  the 
punishment  he  has  merited.  If  any  should  hint  that  the  evil  in  the 
woi'ld  has  always  exceeded  the  good,  and  that  consequently  there  is  in 
mankind  more  of  wickedness  than  of  goodness,  and,  by  reason  of  this, 
a  greater  number  who  shall  be  finally  lost  than  shall  be  saved,  it  may 
be  I'eplied  that,  in  this  world,  we  must  take  into  account  not  man 
alone,  but  also  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation ;  and  that,  as  respects 
eternity,  we  must  have  regard,  not  only  to  the  limited  number  of  men 
who  shall  be  found  in  the  blessed  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  also  to  the 
innumerable  host  of  holy  angels.  In  this  way  the  entire  universe  may 
be  seen,  in  virtue  of  the  harmonia  prcpstabilifa,  to  develop  itself, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  devised  by  God  as  the  wisest,  in  the 
form  of  an  articulate  whole  corresponding  to  its  design;  which  design 
is  to  be  sought,  not  simply  in  the  beatification  of  rational  beings, 
though  this  be  the  main  end,  but  in  the  revelation  of  God  generally, — 
that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  For  though  the  kingdom  of  nature 
exists  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, — i.  e.,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  moral  world,  this  is  nevertheless  not  its  sole  design,  as  it  ex- 
ists also  on  its  own  account.' — (  Theodicee,  P.  ii.  §  118.) — pp.  324 — 326. 
'  The  '  Theodicee'  was  preceded  by  a  tract  entitled  De  la  Confor- 
mite  de  la  Foi  avec  la  liaison,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  distinct 
apologetical  woi'k.  In  this  Leibnitz  unfolds  the  principles  on  which  his 
polemics  against  the  Socinians  and  the  English  deists  arc  based. 
'  There  are,'  says  he,  'both  eternal  truths  and  positive  truths.  The 
former  are  those,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a  contradiction,  and  on 
which,  consequently,  a  logical,  a  metaphysical,  or  a  mathematical  neces- 
sity rests ;  the  latter  are  such  as  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  which  are  discovered  by  us  either  a  posteriori  by  experience,  or  a 
priori  by   reason,   which  teaches  us  their   adaptation  to  some  end. 
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Eternal  truths  involve  a  necessitas  geometrica,  whilst  those  which  are 
positive  possess  a  necessitas  physica,  which,  again,  rests  on  a  necessitas 
moralis — i.e.,  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  determination.     Under  the 
head   of  contradictions  of  positive  truths  may  be   ranked  miracles, 
which,  however,  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  viewed  as  contrary  to 
reason,  for  is  it  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Divine  Wisdom  may,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  purposes 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  introduce  new  laws  at  certain  periods  into 
the  domain  of  nature  ?     In  no  revelation  from  God,  however,  can  we 
find  that  which  contradicts  an  eternal  truth  ;  for  in  such  a  case  there 
would  be  a  logical  absurdity,  and  such  can  neither  be  understood  nor 
believed.     Of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  we  do  in  regard  to  all  other  matters  belonging  to  the 
department  of  experience;  only  that  in  this  case  an  inward  Divine 
power  co-operates  with  our  own  minds.     Satisfied  that  the  revelation 
is  divine,  we  must  feel  persuaded  that  in  it  no  logical  or  metaphysical 
contradictions  can  be  found,  and  under  this  persuasion  we  shall  infer 
that  wherever  such  a  contradiction  seems  to  be,  it  can  be  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  to  be  traced  to  our  not  thoroughly  comprehending  the 
subject.     Logic  teaches  us  that  if  a  =  Z»  and  b  =  c,  then  a  =  c.     If 
we  Christians,  then,  say  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,    and 
the   Spirit  is   God,   and  maintain  that   with  a  threefold  distinction  of 
persons  there  is  yet  but  one  God,  it  may  appear  as  if  there  were  a  con- 
tradiction in  what  we  say  ;  but  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  even  this 
is  removed  when  we  consider  that  in  the  one  case  we  speak  of  the 
Divine  Substance,  and  in  the  other  of  Divine  Persons.     Non  sunt  tres 
Dei,  sed  ter  est  Deus.     It  is  true  that  though  in  this  way  the  contra- 
diction may  be  removed  from  this  as  from  all  Christian  verities,  the 
how  still  remains  hid  from  us ;  but  in  what  a  multitude  of  instances  is 
this  the  case  with  the  mysteries  of  nature  ?     By  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  we  are  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  smells  and  tastes  without 
comprehending  their  nature  ;  and  so  in  like  manner,  on  the  testimony 
of  faith  we  embrace  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.     The  evidence  of 
the  Avitnesses  in  this  case  is  such  as  to  supply  the  lack  of  evidence 
arising  fi*om  the  subjects.     "We  must  always,  too,  distinguish  between 
illustrating  and  comprehending.     The  former  is,  within  certain  limits, 
possible  even  in  the  case  of  a  mystery  ;  the  latter  is  not.     As  the  new 
governor  whom  his  sovereign  has  sent  to  rule  a  province  is  bound  to 
satisfy  the  senate  of  his  commission  before  he  can  assume  his  power,  so 
is  it  required  of  revelation  to  substantiate  its  claims  at  the  bar  of 
reason,  and  this  done,  it  becomes  forthwith  the  duty  of  reason  reve- 
rently to  obey.'  '—pp.  330—332. 

The  fourth  treatise  in  vol.  i.  is  one  of  great  value^  and  on  a 
subject  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Neologians.  With  copious  and  ready  learning,  as  well  as  ad- 
mirable acuteness,  the  author  exposes  the  miserable  attempts  of 
the  Rationalists  to  derive  the  word  *  Jehovah'  from  some  other 
source  than  the  Hebrew.     Anxious  to  shew  that  the  Jehovah  of 
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tlic  Old  Testament  was  merely  the  national  deity  of  the  Jewish 
mythology,  of  whom  the  people  of  Israel  had  formed  their  super- 
stitious notions  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  nations  around  them  had 
of  their  tutelar  idols,  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  flippant  igno- 
ranee,  and  the  German  Neologians,  with  their  misapplied  learn- 
ing, have  laboured  to  trace  it  to  an  Egyptian  or  a  Phoenician 
source.  The  authorities  on  which  this  derivation  is  rested  are 
shewn  by  Dr.  Tholuck  to  be  singularly  futile  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
more  recent  Neologians  appear  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  at  least 
one  may  judge  so  fiom  their  no  longer  adducing  them.  A  more 
favourite  theory  at  present  appears  to  be  that  of  De  Wette,  Avho, 
assuming  the  atfinity  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Jovis,  says,  '  both 
names  have  an  older  and  deeper  source  [than  from  the  Hebrew], 
and  ])robably  Jehovah  was  as  much  a  proper  name  as  Jupiter.' 
To  this  Dr.  Tholuck  replies  by  first  admitting  that,  judging 
merely  from  similarity  of  sound,  a  very  fair  case  might  be  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  affinity  of  these  two  words.  The  old  form 
of  Jovis  was  DJovis,  equivalent  to,  Lat.  Deus ;  Rio\.  Aeu,-;  Gr. 
Zeu?  ;  Armen.  Tlinv :  Pers.  Deiv ;  Hind.  Dcioa.  Nay,  Ave  may 
go  still  deeper  for  the  root  of  these  words;  for  djo  or  diiv 
means,  in  Sanscrit,  heaven  (Bopp  says,  also  day,^  with  which  avc 
may  compai'e  the  Lat.  divum,  sub  dio,  and  Gr.  liocriixiicx. ;  die- 
sjnter,  in  Sansc.  diicaspati,  day-lord.  So  also,  in  Esthonian, 
Jummal  means  both  God  and  heaven ;  and  in  Chinese,  thian  is 
heaven,  and  Thi  is  God.  It  is  no  objection,  it  may  be  said,  to 
the  derivation  of  Jehovah  from  Djovis  that  the  Z>  is  thrown  off 
from  the  beginning,  for  this  often  happens ;  compare  Sansc.  dvi, 
two,  and  vinsati  twenty,  Lat.  duo  and  viyinti,  &c.  All  this. 
Dr.  Tholuck  admits  as  having  a  fair  look ;  but  he  proceeds  to 
remind  his  readers  that  similarity  of  sound  is  not  always  a  true 
index  of  community  of  origin  in  words.  This  he  illustrates  by  a 
well-chosen  example,  and  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

'As  respects  the  comparison  oi  Jehovah,  ov  Jahave,  ovJahvo  (for  we 
shall  not  attempt  hereto  determine  tlie  proper  vocalization  of  the  ■word) 
with  Jovis,  or,  to  take  the  original  root,  with  the  Sanscrit  Dewa,  it  is 
not  unimpoKtant,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  how  it  happens  that 
the  D  with  Avhich  tlic  older  form  commences,  should  come  to  he  re- 
tained in  more  recent  dialects,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  it  is 
thrown  away  in  the  Hebrew.  Further,  if  the  Hebrew  word  have  sprung 
ixmwDjo,  whence  the  il  ?  Does  not  this  letter  clearly  point  to  iTH  as  the 
root  ?  It  would  be  a  diflerent  case,  were  it  impossible  to  find  an  ety- 
mological source  for  the  word  in  the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  not  so;  this 
can  be  done  most  perfectly.  In  the  first  place,  the  ,-f^,-i  with  1  from 
the  verb  n\"T,  actually  occurs  in  the  imperative  in  poetry  which  che- 
rishes archaisms.  Compare  Job.  xxxvii.  6;  Gen.,  xxvii.  29;  Isaiah 
xvi.  4.     In  the  next  place,  the  word  may  be  written  as  a  future  niJT' 
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and  thus  corresponds  to  the  'Iu3e,  which  must  have  been  the  Sama- 
ritan pronunciation  of  Jehovah.  The  meaning  thus  afforded  is  quite 
suitable  to  the  passage,  Exodus,  iii.  14.  Tlic  future  lias  often  tlie  sense 
of  continuance ;  '  for  what  continues  is  unfulfilled,  is  ever  again  he- 
coming,  and  that  indefinitely.'  (Ewald,  smaller  Grammar,  §  264.) 
Hence  ^pi^""  means  not  one  Avho  has  once  been  overreached,  but  the 
ovcrreacher.  In  like  manner  the  name  mn*'  means  tlie  being  wlio  ever 
remains  like  liimself,  tlie  Unchangeable;  which  meaning  the  passages, 
Mai.  iii.  6;  Hos.  xii.  G;  l\ev.  i.  4,  8,  likewise  favour.' — pp.  400 
—401. 

To  this  etymology  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Eternal  was 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  his  people,  we  see  no  solid  objection. 
It  is  the  derivation  in  favour  of  which  almost  all  the  heroes  of 
Hebrew  literature,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
have  given  their  suffrages.*  We  are  happy  to  learn,  also,  from 
Dr.  Tholuck,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius,  perhaps  the 
Q-reatest  name  among;  the  more  recent  cultivators  of  the  sacred 
tongue,  and  is  advocated  in  his  great  work,  now  in  course  ol 
publication,  his  '  Thesaurus  Linguae  Hebraicae,'  though  in  his 
earlier  writings  ho  had  professed  a  leaning  tow^ards  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  Egyptian  origin. 

We  now  leave  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  where,  at  the  threshold,  a  very  important 
treatise  awaits  us,  on  '  The  Revolution  which  has  transpired  in 
the  Department  of  Theology,  in  Germany,  since  the  Year 
1750.'  Of  this  revolution,  the  author  remarks,  that  '  in  its  way 
it  is  without  a  parallel.  To  the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,'  he  continues,  *  a  time  came  when  they  lost  their  autho- 
rity over  the  minds,  especially  of  the  more  cultivated  members 
of  society,  but  even  there  the  priesthood  watched  over  their 
sacred  things.  In  France,  also,  and  not  less  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, infidelity  has  had  its  triumphs  among  the  higher  classes; 
l3ut  there,  too,  the  clergy  have  been  the  parties  who,  wdiether 
from  pure  or  sinister  motives,  have  appeared  as  its  opponents. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  disbelief  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
has  growai  up,  of  which  tlie  clerical  order  have  been  the 
chief  promoters,  though  many  of  them  were  not  ignorant 
that  by  this  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  also 
endangered.'  The  author  ascribes  this  peculiar  result  in  Ger- 
many,  partW   to   the   greater  poverty  of  the  German  church, 

*  Hadrian  Reland  published,  in  1707,  at  Utrecht,  a  valuable  collection  of 
tracts  oil  the  word  Jebovab,  chiefly  bearing  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
it,  but  containing  much  valuable  information  on  other  points,  under  tbe  title, 
'  Decas  Exercitationiim  de  vera  Pronvntiatione  JVominis  Jehovah.'  The 
writers  are  Drusius,  Aniama,  Capellus,  Buxtorf,  Alting,  N.  Fuller,  Gataker, 
and  Leusden. 
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but  principally  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  German  mind,  which 
displays  itself  '  in  a  greater  dread  of  being  scientifically  incon- 
sequent, than  of  sacrificing,  in  the  department  of  practice,  the 
most  influential,  and,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  most  hal- 
lowed institutions.'  After  stating  that  he  does  not  regard  the 
change  Avhich  took  place  among  the  German  clergy,  during  the 
period  specified,  as  altogether  to  be  traced  to  scepticism, -but  as 
partly,  also,  owing  to  a  genuine  desire  for  a  science  more 
adapted  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  than  had  before  existed, 
he  announces  that  '  his  design  in  this  sketch  is  to  point  out  in 
what  way,  under  what  favouring  circumstances,  and  by  what 
steps,  the  modern  views  have  been  unfolded.' — p.  1,  2. 

He  commences  with  a  view  of  'the  state  of  theology  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  This 
he  describes  as  a  period  of  quiet  among  the  controversialists  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  degenerating  gradually  into  a  state  of  in- 
difference and  apathy  among  theologians  generally.  The  pietism 
of  Spener  and  Francke  was  beginning  to  lose  its  hold  over  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  students.  A  new  race  had 
appeared  which  knew  not  these  men,  and  the  morose  asceticism 
with  which,  in  some  instances,  attachment  to  their  doctrines  was 
associated,  helped  to  make  them  more  unpopular.  But  nothing 
injured  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Lutheran  church  so  much 
as  the  neglect  into  which  learned  studies  had  fallen  among  its 
pastors, 

'  The  controversialists  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  trained 
themselves  deftly  in  science.  A  Flacius,  a  Calovius,  a  Quenstedt, 
demand,  even  in  the  present  day,  respect  for  their  knowledge. 
But  after  the  ascendancy  of  the  Spenerian  school,  things  were  altered 
in  this  respect.  When  men  could  no  longer  use  their  lore  in  doctorial 
theses  and  prelections  against  Papists,  Socinians,  the  Reformed,  and 
the  Pietists,  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  no  longer  see  of  Avhat  good  it 
was.  The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  chiefly  prized  by  the 
Pietist  theologians  from  the  assistance  it  afforded  in  the  edifying  and 
impressive  explanation  of  Scripture.  Those  pastors  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  school  at  Halle  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
good  Hebraists,  having  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  an  able  and  active 
teacher,  John  Henry  Michaelis,  and  after  him  of  his  nephew,  Ch. 
Benedict  Michaelis,  who  rendered  such  good  service  by  his  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  and  his  Collation  of  the  Erfurt  Codices.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  the  number  of  learned  men  in  the  universities  of 
Leipsic,  Wittenberg,  Halle,  Koenigsberg,  and  Frankfurt,  about  the 
year  1750,  was  lamentably  small.  .  .  .  Now  infidelity  entered  Ger- 
many, not  as  in  France  with  the  v/eapons  of  wit  and  mockery  alone, 
but  fortified  with  learned  investigations.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then,  that,  when  those  whose  business  it  was  to  oppose  it  were  so  little 
prepared  to  meet  it  on  this  ground,  its  victories   should  have  been 
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rapid  ;  the  more  especially  that  (as  already  remai'ked)  the  pernicious 
sceptical  principle  was,  in  many  cases,  associated  with  a  sound  impulse 
towards  cleai'er  and  deeper  conceptions  of  theological  science.' — 
pp.  9,  10. 

A  fourfold  influence  from  without  conspired  to  expedite  the 
revohition  that  was  thus  germinating  within  the  ^Lutheran 
church.  In  the  j^r^^  place  there  was  the  influence  of  the  Wolfian 
philosophy.  Wolf  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Halle,  in 
1706 ;  was  expelled  his  office,  and  banished  from  the  Prussian 
dominions  by  Frederick-William  I.,  for  the  levity  of  some  of  his 
speculations ;  became  thus  an  object  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  reading  and  thinking  world;  continued  his  speculations, 
and  pushed  them  still  further  than  he  had  at  first  attempted ; 
gained  followers  in  all  quarters;  and  at  lengthy  in  1740,  was 
restored  to  his  Professorship  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause,  which, 
but  for  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  would 
have  been  universal.  Some  of  the  theological  and  juridical 
professors  paid  him  the  compliment  of  re-constructing  their  pre- 
lections on  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  and  a  society  was 
formed  at  Weissenfels,  near  Halle,  under  the  name  of  Aletho- 
philes,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  propagating  his  doc- 
trines. In  the  department  of  theology  his  greatest  disciple  was 
Sigmund  James  Baumgarten,  Professor  at  Halle,  from  1734. 
*  It  is  incredible  with  what  enthusiasm  this  teacher  of  the 
theology  of  his  time  was  listened  to.  About  four  hundred 
theologians,  and  even  jurists  and  physicians,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
venerated  man,  and  took  down  every,  even  the  minutest  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  Scarcely  another  class  could  meet  when 
Baumgarten  was  holding  his  !  And  now  let  any  one  compare 
his  printed  prelections  as  they  have  come  down  to  us ;  what 
dead  schematism  !  what  dry  table-making !  and  the  v/hole  dic- 
tated in  the  most  long-winded  style  !' — p.  12. 

It  was  not  so  much  from  the  principles  of  Wolf's  philosophy, 
which  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Leibnitz^  that  the  influence 
injurious  to  Christianity  emanated,  as  *  from  the  spirit,  or  rather 
the  non-spirit  of  his  system,  which  again  displayed  itself  in  his 
method.  The  latter  was  the  formal-logical.  From  the  two 
logical  principles  of  a  ratio  swfficiens,  and  a  principium  contra- 
dictionis,  Wolf  had  endeavoured,  by  patient  and  laborious  efforts 
after  clearness,  and  following  in  every  case  the  same  scheme, 
to  erect  geometrically  the  edifice  of  every  science.  Prefixing 
definitions,  which  in  place  of  excluding  empirical  representa- 
tions, only  reproduced  these  in  the  form  of  thoughts,  he  built 
on  them  conclusions,  joined  one  formal  conclusion  to  another, 
and  so  proved  the  rightness  of  his  position,  without  affording  any 
insight  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  it.     Thus   the   mind   that 
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hungered  after  truth,  was  fed  at  the  table,  but  as  it  were,  in  a 
dream,  without  either  pahate  or  stomach  being  anywise  the  better 
for  it.' — p.  14. 

*  The  evil  most  directly  flowing  from  such  a  method  of  philo- 
sophizing, was  that  of  a  too  external  and  mechanical  considera- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  truths  of  religion.  Under  such  a 
method,  Christian  truth  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  the 
spirit ;  everything  became  stiflF  and  formal,  while  the  everlasting 
defining  and  syllogizing  could  not  but  chill  the  heart.  It  is 
undoubtedly  to  Wolfianism  that  we  are  to  trace,  in  great 
measure,  that  coldness  and  lifelessness  which  characterizes  the 
sermons  of  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century.  The  keen 
Wolfians  went  even  so  far  as  to  interweave  their  '  technical 
terms'  into  their  sermonizing :  '  the  Being  who  comprehends  all 
worlds  at  once,'  (God,)  '  the  connexion  of  things,'  {hannonia 
prcestabilita,)  '  the  sufficient  reason,'  (i-atio  sufficiens,^  and  such 
like,  are  phrases  thus  introduced.  Nay,  they  did  not  even 
shrink  from  such  insipid  and  absurd  definitions  as  the  follow- 
ing:— In  Matt.  viii.  1,  it  is  said,  '  But  when  Jesus  came  down 
from  the  mount,'  on  which  one  preacher  remarks,  '  A  mountain 
is  of  such  an  elevated  nature  that,  &c. ;'  again,  verse  3,  '  Jesus 
put  forth  his  hand,'  on  which  the  comment  is,  '  A  hand  is  a 
member  of  such  a  kind  that,  &c.'  In  the  Wertheimer  Bible,  on 
Lev.  xviii.  7,  '  She  is  thy  mother,'  the  note  is,  '  A  mother  is  a 
woman  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  conceives  and 
brings  up  children,  &c.'  This  is  what  they  called  '  philosophic 
clearness  !'  .  .  .  Of  still  greater  moment  was  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tinction prominentl}'  brought  forward  anew  by  Wolf,  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
assertion  that  it  belonged  to  the  former  to  demonstrate,  while 
the  latter  was  simply  to  be  believed.  What  more  natural  than 
that  people  should  incline  to  abide  by  that  which  was  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  especially  when  the  English  deists  come  in  to 
show  that  most  of  what  men  had  been  wont  to  believe  was  in- 
credible ?'— pp.  17,  18. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  on  this  part  of  Dr.  Tholuck's 
essay,  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  much  in  the  remarks  we 
have  extracted,  which  is  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  preachers 
and  theologians  in  this  country.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  an 
over-love  of  logical  precision  has  done  harm  to  the  cause  of  real 
religion  and  sound  biblical  knowledge  amongst  us,  as  well  as  led 
many  minds  to  the  verge  of  scepticism,  if  not  beyond  it?  At 
any  rate  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  of  the  sermons  and 
comments  on  Scripture  with  which  our  own  literature  teems,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  specitnens  of  equal  twaddle  in 
the  shape  of  '  clear  statement,'  with  those  furnished  above  by 
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Dr.  Tholuck,  from  the  works  of  Germans ;  and  if  he  be  correct, 
as  we  think  he  is,  in  adjudging  to  the  prevalence  of  such  sort  of 
teaching,  no  small  influence  in  favour  of  infidelity,  it  becomes  us 
to  take  the  hint,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  for  raising  the  tone 
of  public  religious  instruction,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  full  harmony 
with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age. 

The  second  element  to  which  our  ar.tlior  ascribes  a  powerful 
influence  on  German  theology,  is  that  referred  to  in  the  close  of 
the  last  extract,  viz.  the  diffusion  through  that  country  of  the 
writings  of  the  English  deists,  especially  those  of  Toland  and 
liis  followers.  English  theological  literature  of  all  kinds  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  much  read  in  Germany ; 
the  principal  works  both  for  and  against  orthodox  religion  were 
translated  either  into  German  or  Latin ;  and  treatises  either  in 
support  or  in  censure  of  the  doctrines  they  contained  were 
poured  forth  with  truly  Germanic  profusion.*  The  effect  of  all 
this  on  the  already  Wolfianized  mind  of  the  rising  ministry, 
was  to  imbue  it  with  those  principles  of  rationalism  so  fully  and 
so  ingeniously  advocated  in  the  dcistical  writings  with  which  at 
that  time  our  literature  so  unhappily  abounded.  It  is  curious, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  to  find  multitudes  in  this  country  re- 
garding German  rationalism  as  a  new  and  previously  unheard-of 
form  of  infidelity,  whereas  it  has  hardly  a  principle  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  some  shape  or  other  in  the  writings  of  the 
English  deists  of  the  last  century.  'It  would,'  says  Tholuck, 
'  well  repay  the  trouble  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  English 
deists  in  the  different  departments  of  [biblical]  criticism,  exe- 
gesis, dogmatics,  morals,  and  church  history ;  we  should  be 
then  convinced  how  few  rationalist  views  belong  exchisively  to 
recent  times,  and  how  unfounded  is  the  assertion  of  Bret- 
schneider,  that  it  is  to  the  prodigious  advances  of  science  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  rationalism  is  to  be  traced.' — p.  24. 

The  tldrd  element  of  evil  influencing  German  theology  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  arose  from  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  his  school  in  France.  The  effect  produced  by 
these,  however,  was  not  very  great.  '  Here  and  there,  certainly, 
the  perusal  of  the  French  writers  occasioned  pernicious  effects 
on  the  German  divines,  but  only  on  such  as,  independent  of  this, 
were  inclined  to  a  moral  laxity.'  '  I  learned,'  says  Laukhard, 
'  from  Voltaire  only  to  scoff;  other  books,  especially  Tindal's 
work,  had  put  me  in  a  position  to  judge  correctly,  as  1  view  the 
matter,  of  dogmas  and  church  religions,  &c.' 

The  last  element  in  this  fourfold  influence,  was  the  infidelity 

*  Tholuck  mentions  that  Toland's  *  Christianity  not  mysterious,'  received 
fifty-four  replies  ;  his  '  Amyntor/  twenty-nine  ;  and  his  '  Christianity  as  Old 
as  the  Creation.'  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  six! 
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of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  activity  of  his  minister,  ZedUtz, 
to  put  down  the  Pietists,  and  fill  all  the  pulpits  and  chairs  with 
those  who  had  imbibed  principles  congenial  with  his  own  and 
the  king's.  Frederick's  opposition  to  piety  amounted  to  a 
positive  hatred  of  all  who  showed  any  signs  of  respect  for  it. 
Nay,  he  could  not  even  bear  the  name  !  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Frommann,  (good-man,)  having  been  appointed  to  an  office, 
the  persons  around  the  king  dared  never  utter  his  true  name, 
but  had  to  change  it  into  Frohmann,  (glad-man  !)  Zedlitz  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bahrdt,  and  on  the  removal  of 
that  depraved  and  unhappy  man  from  his  office  as  superinten- 
dent at  Leiningen  for  crimes  of  the  worst  kind,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  of  condolence,  in  which  he  expresses  his  joy  that  the 
wretch  had  found  an  asylum  in  Prussia.  Ex  ungiLc  leonem ! 
Zedlitz,  however,  was  politician  enough  to  see  that  such  grossly 
immoral  conduct  as  that  of  Bahrdt  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  freethinking.  Therefore,  in  a  subsequent  letter  he 
wrote  thus :  —  *  Your  own  good  sense  fully  more  than  my 
entreaties  will  satisfy  you  that  you  must  as  yet  [mark  this !]  be 
externally  decent  in  your  conduct,  lest  you  lead  people  to  sup- 
pose, what  many  are  fain  to  believe,  that  freethinking  is  rather 
the  result  of  the  lust  of  the  heart,  than  of  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding.'  As  Tholuck  remarks,  '  truly  an  important  say- 
ing !'  When  it  is  known  that  Zedlitz  was  minister  of  religious 
affairs  for  sixteen  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  extensive  must 
have  been  the  injury  which  his  appointments  and  influence 
would  produce  on  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Germans. 

These  influences  conspired  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great 
apostle  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  Semler — *a  man  who  without 
founding  any  school  of  his  own,  yet  carried  the  torch  from  which 
sparks  darted  upon  the  tinder  which  on  every  hand  was  scattered 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  kindled  a  blaze  which  continues 
to  the  present  moment.' — p.  39.  Semler  was  a  man  naturally  of 
an  eager,  sanguine,  and  restless  temperament;  capable  of  pro- 
digious literary  toil ;  a  perfect  helluo  librorum,  '  whose  appetite 
was  unbounded,  and  whose  delight  it  was  rather  to  cram  than  to 
eat ;'  and  one  whom  no  dread  of  consequences  withheld  from 
uttering  whatever  opinions  he  for  the  moment  might  have  em- 
braced. Starting  from  the  ground  occupied  by  his  master, 
Baumgarten,  he  recklessly  followed  out  his  course,  now  over- 
turning the  foundations  of  all  faith  and  godliness  by  his  writings, 
and  anon  '  singing  psalms  for  the  elevation  of  his  heart,  praying 
with  his  wife,  and  exchanging  mutual  exhortations  with  her  to 
resolve  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.'  Into  the 
character,  history,  and  influence  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Dr. 
Tholuck  enters  very  fully.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
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tracting  a  few  of  his  remarks  on  the  rationalistic  tendency  of 
Seraler's  labours  in  the  different  departments  of  theological 
science :  — 

'  The  first  field  in  which  Seniler  attempted  his  reform  was  that  of 
biblical  criticism.  His  i-ecklessness  appears  here  in  his  readiness, 
wherever  the  readings  diverge,  and  more  words  are  used  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  meaning,  to  treat  the  passage  as  a  gloss.  He 
allowed  his  peculiar  dogmatical  views  also  to  influence  his  judgment  of 
readings  ;  thus  he  throws  out  the  kui  from  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  in  order  to 
favour  the  translation  of  dsoTrrevaTOQ  as  an  adjective,  and  not  as  the 
predicate  ;  so,  also,  he  adopts  the  Socinian  reading  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  &c. 
His  acute  but  arbitrary  hypotheses  concerning  the  Appendices  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  have 
also  produced  no  small  critical  effect.  But  it  is  in  the  department  of 
the  higher  criticism  that  his  researches  were  chiefly  important.  His 
principle  here  is  thus  stated  by  himself :  '  The  only  proof  of  the  Divine 
Authority  of  a  book  arises  from  the  internal  conviction  produced  by 
the  truths  therein  contained  ;  that  is  the  ^des  divina  which  people,  for 
brevity's  sake,  and  also  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  biblical  though 
somewhat  obscure  mode  of  speech,  have  called  the  testimony  of  the 
E[oly  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.'  Following  the  guidance  of 
this  rule,  he  dismissed  from  the  canon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Chronicles  ;  treated 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  as  doubtful ;  and  decided 
that  it  was  uncertain  whether  Ecclesiastes  was  not  the  work  of  several 
hands.  With  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  adopted  the  hypotheses  of 
Simon  and  Vitringa,  that  it,  especially  the  first  book,  Genesis,  was 
composed  of  fragments  sorted  together,  and  whose  age  is  uncertain  ; 
he  supposed  that  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  would  be  destroyed  or  injured  by  that 
event,  and  that  they  were  again  restored  by  Ezra,  which  would  account 
for  the  different  recensions,  as  Ezra  had  no  authority  among  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Christians  preferred  the  Greek 
translation  to  the  Hebrew  copies.  The  exclusion  of  so  many  books 
from  the  canon,  not  on  grounds  of  historical  evidence  against  them, 
but  from  dogmatical  opposition  to  them,  led  to  consequences  of 
ominous  import  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  same  rule  to  the  New  Testament  materially  unsettled  the 
canon  of  it  also,  for  Semler  decided  on  its  books  according  as  he 
judged  them  serviceable  to  moral  improvement  or  not.  More  than  any 
other,  he  opposed  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  set  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  prove  to  be  the  work  of  some  fanatical  chiliastic  visionary. 
With  regard  to  the  Gospels,  his  criticism  tended  to  throw  doubt  on 
their  integrity  and  credibility,  besides  representing  them  as  written 
only  for  Jews,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  them  alone.  From  this 
charge,  he  partially  exempted  the  Gospel  by  John,  which,  as  more  free 
from  a  Jewish  spirit,  he  deemed  more  valuable  to  us.  The  miracles 
and  prophecies  of  the  Evangelists  he  treated  as  mere  accommodations 
to  Jewish  predilections.     On  the  other  hand,  he  viewed  Paul's  epistles 
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as  anti-Judaic,  because  they  lay  weight,  not  on  miracles  and  history, 
(that,  according  to  Seniler,  is  the  ah^l,,)  but  on  the  Christian  doctrine, 
(accoi'ding  to  him,  the  -Kviij^ia.^ 

'  With  these  critical  views  of  the  New-Testanient  writings  is  closely 
associated  his  leading  exegetical  principle — viz.,  the  merely  local  and 
temporary  character  of  the  Avhole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
To  this  is  to  be  traced  the  chief  mischief  of  which  he  was  the  instrii- 
ment  in  theological  science.  His  own  applications  of  the  principle 
indeed  did  not  meet  Avith  much  favour ;  but  the  method  which  he 
introduced  was  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  was  eagerly 
adopted.  A  dislike  to  positive  dogmas,  a  contempt  for  the  previ- 
onsly-used  dicta  probantia,  the  zeal  of  the  popular  philosophy  to  reduce 
all  Christian  ideas  to  her  doctrine  of  the  sound  human  understand- 
ing, the  Kantian  philosophy,  which  announced  the  uselessness  of  the 
biblical  doctrines  in  tlieir  historical  meaning,  and  sought  to  substitute 
for  this  a  moral  interpretation,  the  superficial  modes  of  thought  per- 
vading the  supernaturalism  of  that  day — all  conspired  to  render  general 
that  system  of  localizing  and  temporizing  by  which  the  Scriptures  were 
robbed  of  all  objective  and  permanent  truths.  What  influence  such  a 
mode  of  explaining  Scripture  must  have  had  on  dogmatical  science  it 
is  easy  to  conceive.  An  exegesis  which  covild  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment nothing  but  Avhat  was  local  and  temporal,  cut  from  dogmatics  the 
I'oot  from  which  its  life-powers  were  to  be  drawn.  According  to 
Semler,  all  the  dogmatical  doctrines  of  Holy  Scriptures  are  either 
accommodations  to  Jewish  prejudices — 'little  local  ideas,'  as  he  de- 
lighted to  call  them  (and  among  the  rest,  he  put  under  this  head  tlie 
colossal  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God!)  ;  or  it  is  impossible  now  to  say 
what  ideas  are  included  under  certain  biblical  phrases  and  terms,  such 
as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  '  Mediator,'  'justification,'  8cc.  ;  so  that  all  we 
have  to  care  for  is  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  Bible  doctrines 
for  our  own  '  improvement.'  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  views  there 
is  nothing  positive,  which  in  a  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  can  be 
affirmed,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Semlerian  ideas, 
when  rationalistic  dogmatists,  like  Ilenkc,  Wegscheider,  and  Bret- 
schneider,  occupy  themselves  only  with  the  examination  of  the  historical 
matei'ial,  and  tlie  modification  of  the  opinions  and  principles  of  Jewisli 
theology,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Clu'istian  doctrines. 

'  In  the  department  of  church  history,  the  aim  of  Semler  was  to 
place  the  condition  of  the  early  Christians,  the  circumstances  of  the 
chm'ch,  and  the  character  of  those  fathers,  especially,  who  were  de- 
fenders of  orthodoxy,  in  the  worst  light  possible.  Tertullian  is  with 
him  '  quite  outre,'  and  '  ftinatical ;'  Augustine  is  '  a  hair-splitter  ;'  and 
Bernard,  though  '  here  and  there  he  has  good  ideas,'  is  on  the  whole 
a  mere  '  bigoted  devotee.'  Even  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  most  startling  lights  whenever  they  utter  anytliing  not 
quite  accordant  with  the  views  of  the  18th  century.  Semler  thus 
laboured  to  produce  an  impression  of  how  little  fruit  Christianity  had  in 
so  many  centuries  yielded,  and  how  many  crazy  fanatics  had  acquired  a 
famous  name  in  theology.     Such  was  the  contempt  for  the  study  of 
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church  history  produced  by  liis  efforts,  that  his  friend  Hofrath  Schutz, 
the  well-known  lover  of  good  jokes,  lamented  nothing  so  much  as  that 
there  was  no  especial  Joe  Miller  collected  out  of  the  Fathers,  and 
Bahrdt  proposed  to  the  Minister  Zedlitz  to  confine  the  studies  of  the 
young  theologians  in  church  history  to  a  selection  of  the  principal  data 
and  a  manual  of  the  most  striking  absurdities  of  all  times,  to  serve  as  a 
warning  for  the  present.' — pp.  54 — 73. 

Such  was  the  unhallowed  influence  of  Semler  on  the  theolo- 
gical opinions  of  his  countrymen.  Unhappily,  there  were  too 
many  whose  minds  were  already  prepared  to  catch  fire  from  the 
sparks  which  he  plentifully  emitted ;  else  probably  he  would  have 
passed  away  without  producing  any  great  effect,  for  his  personal 
influence  was  so  small  that,  as  already  remarked,  he  never  was 
able  to  form  a  school,  or  collect  any  who  ranked  themselves  as 
his  followers.  The  ice,  however,  had  been  courageously  broken, 
and  immediately  multitudes,  who  before  stood  shivering  between 
desire  and  dread,  plunged  after  him  into  the  dark  and  polluted 
stream  of  Neologian  infidelity.  Dr.  Tholuck  enumerates  with 
much  care  the  names  in  the  different  universities  of  the  leading 
men  who  gave  their  support  and  countenance  to  the  new 
doctrines.  A  melancholy  list  it  is !  with  the  detestable  Bahrdt* 
at  the  head  of  it ;  3et,  alas,  embracing  many  great  names  !  Indeed 
for  many  years  all  the  distinguished  names  for  learning  and  genius 
in  Germany  were  on  the  side  of  Rationalism.  Happily,  the  tide 
is  now  strongly,  and  we  hope  effectually,  turned, —  thanks,  under 
God,  to  such  men  as  Tholuck,  Neander,  llengstenberg,  Olshausen, 
and  others  of  the  same  class  ! 

Of  the  remaining  treatises  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ^vork 
before  us,  the  most  valuable  are,  the  one  on  '  the  Writings,  Cha- 
racter, and  Life  of  Paul,'  and  the  one  on  '  the  Services  of  Calvin, 
as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings.'  Both  of  these  are 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  the  pages  of  the  '  American 
Biblical  Repository.'  The  former  has  also  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.'  They  do  not 
therefore  require  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  present 
article. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  these  volumes  b}'  expressing  the 
cordial  satisfaction  M'ith  which  we  have  perused  them,  and  our 
earnest  prayer  that  their  excellent  author  may  be  long  spared  to 
help  forward  and  to  witness  the  complete  triumphs  of  evangelical 
religion  in  Germany  over  all  those  forms  of  delusion,  and  over 
that  *  science,'  falsely  so  called,  which  for  many  years  have  influ- 
enced so  perniciously  the  minds  of  theologians,  and  through  them, 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  that  country. 

*  After  a  career  of  unblushing;  profligacy,  and  after  having  been  expelled 
from  three  situations  successively  for  misconduct,  this  unhappy  man  died  at 
Halle,  in  1792,  of  a  syphilitic  disorder  of  the  most  aggravated  kind. 
VOL.  XIII.  N 
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Art.  III.  The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or  the  Journerjs,  Adventtires,  and 
Imprisonments  of  an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circidate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Penmsula.  By  George  Borrow.  In  three 
volumes.     London:  J.Murray.     1843. 

Mr.  Borrow's  former  work  on  '  The  Gipsies  of  Spain,'  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  any  formal  introduction  of  him  to  our 
readers.      The   extensive    circulation    of  that  work ,  and    the 
peculiar  interest   it  excited,  have    done  far    more    to    secure 
him   a   favourable    reception  than  could   be    insured    by   any 
commendation  of  ourselves  and  brother  critics.     The  volumes 
now  before  us  are  amongst  the  most  bewitching  which  have  for 
a  long  time  come  under  our  notice.     They  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  general  characteristics  as  their  predecessors,  and  cannot 
fail,  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  their  details,  the  light  they 
throw  on  the   condition  of  numerous  sections  of  the   Spanish 
people,  the  personal  adventures  they  narrate,  and  the  melancholy 
revelation  which  they  afford  of  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  uni- 
versally prevalent  throughout  the  Peninsula,  to  engage  the  sym- 
pathy and  deepest  interest  of  their  readers.     Mr.  Borrow's  visit 
to  Spain  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  work 
now  offered  to  the  public  consists  of  a  narrative  of  what  befel 
him  during  his  residence  in  that  country  '  as  its  agent,  for  the 
purpose    of  printing  and  circulating   the    Scriptures.'      '  It    is 
founded,'  ho  tells  us,  *  on  certain  journals  which  I  kept  during 
my  stay  in  Spain,  and  numerous  letters  written  to  my  friends  in 
England,  which  they  had  subsequently  the  kindness  to  restore.' 
His  mode  of  procedure   was  altogether  unique,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  official  etiquette,  and  such  as  many  of  our  modern 
prudes  will  regard  as  wanting  in  decorum  and  dignity.     Though 
suddenly  called  to  the  work,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  his  mis- 
sion.    '  In  the  day  dreams  of  my  boyhood,'   he  says,  '  Spain 
always  bore  a  considerable  share,  and  I  took  a  particular  interest 
in  her  without  any  presentiment  that  I  should  at  a  future  time 
be  called  upon  to  take   a  part,  however  humble,  in  her  strange 
dramas ;  which  interest  at  a  very  early  period  led  me  to  acquire 
her  noble  language,  and  to   make   myself  acquainted  with  her 
literature  (scarcely  worthy  of  the  language),  her  history,   and 
condition,  so  that  when  I  entered  Spain  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
more  at  home  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.'    His  residence 
in   Spain,  which   extended   to  five  years,  is   consequently  pro- 
nounced the  most  happy  period  of  his  existence,  and  her  pea- 
santry are  affirmed  to  be  yet  distinguished  by  qualities  which 
place    them  vastly  above  her  higher  classes.       '  Amongst  the 
peasantry  of  Spain,'  remarks  our  author,  *  I  found  my  sturdiest 
supporters ;  and  yet  the  holy  father  supposes  that  the   Spanish 
labourers  are  friends  and  lovers  of  his,' 
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Mr.  Borrow  entered  the  Tagus  during  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1835,  and  found,  as  other  foreigners  have  done  be- 
fore, disembarkation  at  Lisbon  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
vexation,  owing  to  the  incivihty  of  the  Custom-house  officers, 
and  the  provoking  minuteness  with  which  their  examination  of 
his  baggage  was  conducted.  His  first  excursion  was  to  Cintra, 
on  the  historical  associations  of  which,  he  dilates  with  an  interest 
which  betokens  the  peculiar  temperament  of  his  mind.  The 
peasantry  of  Portugal  were  found  to  be  awfully  ignorant,  even 
of  the  simplest  facts  of  Scripture  history.  At  Mafra,  a  large 
village  not  far  from  Cintra,  our  author  met  with  '  a  fine  intelli- 
gent looking  lad,'  respecting  whom  he  informs  us : — 

'  I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with 
the  Scripture  and  ever  read  it;  he  did  not,  however,  seem  to  under- 
stand me.  I  must  here  observe  that  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language ;  nevertheless,  he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even 
by  name,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  observed, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen  ai*e  on  that  important  point 
no  wiser  than  himself.  At  the  doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of 
the  rustics,  in  the  fields  where  they  labour,  at  the  stone  fountains  by 
the  wayside  where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  have  questioned  the 
lower  class  of  the  children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  they  known 
what  I  was  alluding  to,  or  could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though 
on  all  other  matters  their  replies  wex'e  sensible  enough;  indeed,  nothing 
sui-prised  me  more  than  the  free  and  unembarrassed  manner  in  which 
the  Portuguese  peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and  the  purity  of  the 
language  in  which  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them 
can  read  or  write;  wliereas,  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  education 
is  in  general  much  superior,  are  in  their  conversation  coarse,  and  dull 
almost  to  brutality,  and  absurdly  ungrammatical  in  their  language, 
though  the  English  tongue  is  upon  the  whole  more  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture than  the  Portuguese.' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  19,  20. 

As  Spain  was  the  special  sphere  of  his  mission,  Mr.  Borrow 
did  not  long  remain  in  Portugal.  He  journeyed  on  mules,  at- 
tended by  a  servant,  and  passed  through  a  wild  broken  country, 
whose  reputation  was  far  from  being  attractive.  At  the  ruins  of 
Vendas  Velhas,  formerly  the  haunt  of  a  noted  banditti,  Sabocha, 
he  recognised  the  vestiges  of  a  fire,  betokening  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  robbers,  on  which  he  characteristically  remarks,  *  I  left 
a  New  Testament  and  some  tracts  amongst  the  ruins,  and  hast- 
ened away.'  As  he  approached  the  frontier,  Mr.  Borrow  fell  in 
with  several  Spanish  contrabandistas,  with  whom  he  mixed 
freely,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  mission.  This  was 
specially  the  case  at  the  small  city  of  Evora,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract : — 

n2 
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'  Weilnestlay  was  stormy,  witli  occasional  rain.  On  coming  down, 
I  found  that  my  friend  from  Palmella  had  departed;  but  several  con- 
trabandistas  had  arrived  from  Spain.  They  were  mostly  fine  fellow^s, 
and,  unlike  the  two  I  had  seen  the  preceding  week,  who  wei-e  of  much 
lower  degree,  were  chatty  and  communicative;  they  spoke  their  native 
language,  and  no  other,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  Portuguese  in  great 
contempt.  The  magnificent  tones  of  the  Spanish  sounded  to  great 
advantage  amidst  the  shrill  squeaking  dialect  of  Portugal.  I  was  soon 
in  deep  conversation  Avith  them,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  all 
of  them  could  read.  I  presented  the  eldest,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  tract  in  Spanish.  He  examined  it  for  some  time  with 
great  attention ;  he  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  began  reading  it  aloud,  slowly  and  emphatically;  his 
companions  gathered  around  him,  and  every  now  and  then  expressed 
their  approbation  of  what  they  heard.  The  reader  occasionally  called 
upon  me  to  explain  passages  which,  as  they  referred  to  particular 
texts  of  Scripture,  he  did  not  exactly  understand,  for  not  one  of  the 
party  had  ever  seen  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

'  He  continued  reading  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  until  he  had  finished 
the  tract;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  whole  party  were  clamorous  for 
similar  ones,  with  which  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 

'  Most  of  these  men  spoke  of  priestcraft  and  the  monkish  system 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  said  that  they  should  prefer  death  to 
submitting  again  to  the  yoke  which  had  formerly  galled  their  necks. 
I  questioned  them  very  particularly  respecting  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbours  and  acquaintances  on  this  point,  and  they  assured  me  that 
in  their  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  all  were  of  the  same  mind,  and 
that  they  cared  as  little  for  the  Pope  and  his  monks  as  they  did  for 
Don  Carlos;  for  the  latter  was  a  dwarf  (chicotito)  and  a  tyrant,  and 
the  others  were  plunderers  and  robbers.  I  told  tliem  they  must  beware 
of  confounding  religion  with  priestcraft,  and  that  in  their  abhorrence 
of  the  latter,  they  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Christ  to 
whom  they  must  look  for  salvation,  and  whose  word  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  study  on  every  occasion;  whereupon  they  all  expressed 
a  devout  belief  in  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

'  These  men,  though  in  many  respects  moi'e  enlightened  than  the 
surrounding  peasantry,  were  in  others  as  much  in  tlic  dark;  they  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft  and  in  the  efficacy  of  particular  charms.  The 
niglit  was  very  stormy,  and  at  about  nine  Ave  heard  a  galloping  towards 
the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knocking  ;  it  was  opened,  and  in  rushed  a 
Avild  looking  man,  mounted  on  a  donkey;  he  Avore  a  ragged  jacket  of 
sheep-skin,  called  in  Spanish,  zaraarra,  with  breeches  of  the  same  as 
far  doAvn  as  his  knees;  his  legs  Avere  bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or 
shadoAvy  hat,  Avas  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb,  Avhich  in  English 
is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero,  and  in  the  rustic  language  of 
Portugal,  alecrim,  Avhich  last  is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin  (elle- 
f/ren),  signifying  the  elfin  jilant,  and  Avas  probably  carried  into  the 
south  l)y  the  Vandals.  The  man  seemed  frantic  Avith  teri'or,  and  said 
that  the  Avitches  had  been  pursuing  him  and  hovering  over  his  heftd 
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for  the  last  two  leagues.  He  came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  Avith 
meal  and  other  articles;  he  said  that  his  wife  was  following  him  and 
would  soon  arrive,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her 
a])pearance,  dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

'  I  asked  my  friends,  the  contrabandistas,  Avhy  he  wore  the  rosemary 
in  his  hat,  whereupon  they  told  mc  that  it  was  good  against  Avitches 
and  the  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time  to  argue  against  this 
superstition,  for,  as  the  chaise  Avas  to  be  ready  at  live  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  Avhich  I  could  devote 
to  sleep.' — lb.,  pp.  63 — 66. 

Amongst  the  rocks  near  Estremoz,  our  author's  attention  was 
arrested  by  '  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather  a  singular  appearance,'  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  traveller,  he  rode  up  to  in- 
spect it.  His  reflections  are  too  illustrative  of  his  mental  cha- 
racter to  be  omitted.     They  are  brief,  and  avc  give  them  entire. 

'  It  Avas  a  druidical  altai',  and  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  one  of 
the  kind  Avhich  I  had  ever  seen.  It  Avas  circular,  and  consisted  of 
stones  immensely  large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  Avhich  toAvards  the 
top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  art  to  something  of  the  shape  of  scollop  shells.  These  Avere  sur- 
mounted by  a  very  large  flat  stone,  Avhich  slanted  doAvn  toAvards  the 
south,  Avhere  Avas  a  door.  Three  or  four  individuals  might  have  taken 
shelter  Avithin  the  interior,  in  which  Avas  growing  a  small  thorn  tree. 

'  I  gazed  Avitli  reverence  and  aAve  upon  the  pile  Avliere  the  first 
colonists  of  Europe  offered  their  Avorship  to  the  unknown  God.  The 
temples  of  the  mighty  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatively  of  modern 
date,  have  crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  churches  of 
the  Arian  Goth,  his  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the  earth, 
and  are  not  to  be  found;  and  the  mosques  of  the  Mooi-,  tlie  conqueror 
of  the  Goth,  Avhere  and  Avhat  are  they?  Upon  the  rock,  masses  of 
hoary  and  vanishing  ruin.  Not  so  the  Druid's  stone;  there  it  stands 
on  the  hill  of  Avinds,  as  strong  and  as  freshly  ncAv  as  the  day,  perhaps 
thirty  centuries  back,  Avhen  it  was  first  raised,  by  means  Avhich  are  a 
mystery.  Earthquakes  have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not 
fallen  ;  rain  floods  have  deluged  it,  but  failed  to  SAveep  it  from  its 
station;  the  burning  sun  has  flashed  upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor 
crumbled  it;  and  time,  stern  old  time,  has  rubbed  it  Avith  his  iron 
tooth,  and  A\'ith  Avhat  effect  let  those  Avho  vicAv  it  declare.  There  it 
stands,  and  he  Avho  Avishes  to  study  the  literature,  the  learning,  and 
the  histoiy  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian,  may  gaze  on  its  broad 
covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone  the  Avhole  knoAvn  amount. 
The  Roman  has  left  behind  him  his  deathless  Avritings,  his  history,  and 
his  songs;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and  the  germs  of  noble 
institutions;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  and 
the  foundations  of  modern  commerce;  and  Avhere  is  the  memorial  of 
the  Druidic  races?  Yonder:  that  pile  of  eternal  stone  I' — lb,,  pp. 
119—121. 
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At  Badajoz,  Mr.  Borrow  met  with  the  gipsy  Antonio,  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  former  work,  and  an  oifcr  on  the 
part  of  this  singular  man  to  be  his  guide  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  '  Few  people,'  he  remarks,  '  would  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  this  singular  gipsy.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its 
allurements  for  me.  I  was  fond  of  adventure,  and  what  more 
ready  means  of  gratifying  my  love  of  it  than  by  putting  myself 
under  the  hands  of  such  a  guide.'  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvious, 
from  the  whole  narrative,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  to  our 
author  in  the  character  and  habits  of  this  people,  so  that  we  are 
anything  but  surprised  at  being  told  that  he  felt  himself  much 
more  at  home  with  them  than  '  with  the  silent  reserved  men  of 
Spain.'  Under  the  surveillance  of  Antonio,  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Spanish  capital, — a  singular  conjunction  of  travellers, 
such,  perhaps,  as  was  never  witnessed  before,  and  as,  most  surely, 
will  not  often  be  repeated.  Mr.  Borrow  was  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  short  in  the  body,  with  remarkably  long  legs ;  '  the  most 
uncouth  animal,'  he  says,  '  I  had  ever  beheld,'  while  Antonio 
followed  on  a  mule.  The  adventures  encountered  were  such  as 
a  pair  of  gipsies — for  our  author  was  taken  to  be  one — might  ex- 
pect in  Spain,  the  land  of  superstition  and  banditti.  On  one 
occasion  they  arrived  at  Trujillo  three  hours  after  sunset, 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  '  low  mean  hut,'  where  Antonio  expected  to  be  housed, 
the  inmates  were  found  to  be  from  home,  and  the  house  itself 
carefully  locked  up.  This  was  no  pleasant  discovery,  and  mat- 
ters were  made  much  worse  on  our  author  being  informed  by  the 
gipsy,  that  there  was  no  other  house  in  the  town  into  which  he 
dared  venture.  No  alternative  was  left,  save  to  discard  his 
guide,  or  to  continue  his  route.  To  the  latter  he  was  much 
disinclined,  but  Antonio  decided  the  matter  by  springing  on  his 
mule,  and  leading  the  way  out  of  the  town.  What  followed  is 
worthy  of  the  days  of  romance,  and  will  be  best  told  in  Mr.  Sor- 
row's own  words : — 

'  I  confess  I  did  not  much  like  this  decision  of  the  gipsy;  I  felt 
very  slight  inclination  to  leave  tlie  town  beliind,  and  to  venture  into 
unknown  places  in  the  dark  night,  amidst  rain  and  mist,  for  the  wind 
had  now  dropped,  and  the  rain  began  again  to  fall  briskly.  I  was, 
moreover,  much  fatigued,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
posit myself  in  some  comfortable  manger,  where  I  might  sink  to 
sleep,  lulled  by  the  pleasant  sound  of  horses  and  mules  despatching 
their  provender.  I  had,  however,  put  myself  under  the  direction  of 
the  gipsy,  and  I  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  quarrel  with  my  guide 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  therefore  followed  close  at  his 
crupper,  our  only  light  being  the  glow  emitted  from  the  gipsy's 
cigar;  at  last  he  flung  it  from  his  mouth  into  a  puddle,  and  we  were 
then  in  darkness. 
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'  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time;  the  gipsy  was 
silent;  I  myself  was  equally  so;  the  rain  descended  more  and  more. 
I  sometimes  thought  I  heard  doleful  noises,  something  like  the  hooting 
of  owls.  '  This  is  a  strange  night  to  be  wandering  abroad  in,'  I  at 
length  said  to  Antonio. 

'  '  It  is,  brother,'  said  he;  '  but  I  would  sooner  be  abroad  in  such  a 
night,  and  in  such  places,  than  in  the  estaripel  of  Trujillo.' 

'  ^Ye  wandered  at  least  a  league  farther,  and  appeared  now  to  be 
near  a  wood,  for  I  could  occasionally  distinguish  the  trunks  of  immense 
trees.  Suddenly  Antonio  stopped  his  mule:  '  Look,  brother,'  said  he, 
'  to  the  left,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  see  a  light;  your  eyes  are 
sharper  than  mine.'  I  did  as  he  commanded  me.  At  first  I  could  see 
nothing;  but  moving  a  little  farther  on,  I  plainly  saw  a  large  light  at 
some  distance,  seemingly  amongst  the  trees.  '  Yonder  cannot  be  a 
lamp  or  candle,'  said  I;  '  it  is  more  like  the  blaze  of  a  fire.'  '  Very 
likely,'  said  Antonio.  '  There  are  no  queres  (houses)  in  this  place;  it 
is  doubtless  a  fire  made  by  durotunes  {shepherds)  ;  let  us  go  and  join 
them,  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  doleful  Avork  wandering  about  at  night 
amidst  rain  and  mire.' 

'  "We  dismounted,  and  entered  what  I  now  saw  was  a  forest,  leading 
the  animals  cautiously  amongst  the  trees  and  brushwood.  In  about 
five  minutes  we  reached  a  small  open  space,  at  the  farther  side  of 
which,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  cork  tree,  a  tire  was  burning,  and  by  it 
stood  or  sat  two  or  three  figures;  they  had  heard  our  approach,  and 
one  of  them  now  exclaimed  Quien  vive?  '  I  know  that  voice,'  said 
Antonio,  and  leaving  the  horse  with  me,  rapidly  advanced  towards  the 
fire:  presently  I  heai-d  an  Ola!  and  a  laugh,  and  soon  the  voice  of 
Antonio  summoned  me  to  advance.  On  reaching  the  fire,  I  found 
two  dark  lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  about  forty;  the  latter 
seated  on  what  appeared  to  be  horse  or  mule  furniture.  I  likewise 
saw  a  horse  and  two  donkeys  tethered  to  the  neighbouring  trees.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  Gipsy  bivouac  .  .  .  .  '  Come  forward,  brother,  and 
show  yourself,'  said  Antonio  to  me;  '  you  are  amongst  friends;  these 
are  of  the  Errate,  the  very  people  whom  I  expected  to  find  at  Trujillo, 
and  in  whose  house  we  should  have  slept.' 

'  '  And  what,'  said  I,  '  could  have  induced  them  to  leave  their  house 
in  Trujillo  and  come  into  this  dark  forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  pass  the  night?' 

'  '  They  come  on  business  of  Egypt,  brother,  doubtless,'  replied  An- 
tonio; '  and  that  business  is  none  of  ours,  CaUa  boca!  It  is  lucky  we 
have  found  them  here,  else  we  should  have  had  no  supper,  and  our 
horses  no  corn.' 

'  '  My  ro  is  prisoner  at  the  village  yonder,'  said  the  woman,  pointing 
with  her  hand  in  a  particular  direction;  '  he  is  prisoner  yonder  for 
choring  a  mailla  (donkey) ;  we  are  come  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  his 
behalf ;  and  where  can  we  lodge  better  than  in  this  forest,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  pay?  It  is  not  the  first  time,  I  trow,  that  Calore  have 
slept  at  the  root  of  a  tree.' 

'  One  of  the  striplings  now  gave  us  barley  for  our  animals  in  a  large 
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bag,  into  wliich  we  successively  inti-oducctl  their  heads,  allowing  the 
ianiished  creatures  to  regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  they  had 
satisfied  their  hunger.  There  was  a  puchero  simmering  at  the  lire, 
half  full  of  bacon,  garbanzos,  and  other  provisions;  this  was  emptied 
into  a  large  Avooden  ])latter,  and  out  of  this  Antonio  and  myself 
supped;  the  other  gipsies  refused  to  join  us,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  they  had  eaten  before  our  arrival;  they  all,  hoAvever,  did  justice 
to  the  leathern  bottle  of  Antonio,  which,  before  his  departure  from 
Merida,  he  had  the  precaution  to  fill. 

'  I  was  by  this  time  completely  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sleep. 
Antonio  flung  me  an  immense  horse  cloth,  of  which  he  bore  more  than 
one  beneath  the  huge  cushion  on  which  he  rode;  in  tliis  I  wrapped 
myself,  and  placing  my  head  upon  a  bundle,  and  my  feet  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  fire,  I  lay  down. 

'  Antonio  and  the  other  gipsies  remained  seated  by  the  fire  con- 
versing. I  listened  for  a  moment  to  Avhat  they  said,  but  I  did  not 
perfectly  understand  it,  and  what  I  did  understand  by  no  means  in- 
terested me;  the  rain  still  drizzled,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

'  The  sun  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.  I  made  several  efibrts 
before  I  could  rise  from  the  ground;  my  limbs  were  quite  stiff,  and 
my  hair  was  covered  with  rime,  for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  rather 
severe  frost  set  in.  I  looked  around  me,  but  could  see  neither  Antonio 
nor  the  gipsies;  the  animals  of  the  latter  had  likewise  disappeared,  so 
had  the  horse  which  I  had  hitherto  rode;  the  mule,  however,  of 
Antonio  still  remained  fi\stened  to  the  tree;  this  latter  circumstance 
quieted  some  apprehensions  Avhich  were  beginning  to  arise  in  my  mind. 
'  They  are  gone  on  some  business  of  Egypt,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  and 
Avill  return  anon.'  I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  tlic  fire,  and 
heaping  upon  them  sticks  and  branches,  soon  succeeded  in  calling  forth 
a  blaze,  beside  whicli  I  again  placed  the  puchero,  with  what  remained 
of  the  provision  of  last  niglit.  I  waited  for  a  considerable  time  in 
expectation  of  the  return  of  my  conq^anions,  but  as  they  did  not  ap- 
pear, I  sat  down  and  breakfasted.  Before  I  had  well  finished,  I  heard 
the  noise  of  a  horse  approaching  rapidly,  and  presently  Antonio  made 
his  appearance  amongst  the  trees,  with  some  agitation  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  sprang  from  the  horse,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  untie 
the  mu\e.  '  Mount,  brother,  mount!'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horse; 
'  I  went  with  the  Calle  and  her  chabes  to  tlie  village  where  the  ro  is 
in  trouble;  the  chinobaro,  however,  seized  them  at  once  with  their 
cattle,  and  would  have  laid  hands  also  on  me,  but  I  set  spurs  to  the 
grasti,  gave  him  the  bridle,  and  was  soon  far  away.  Mount,  brother, 
mount,  or  we  shall  have  the  whole  rustic  canaille  upon  us  in  a  twink- 
ling.'—lb.,  pp.  190—196. 

Travelling  at  a  rapid  pace  tliey  soon  came  to  Jaralcejo,  where 
another  singular  adventure  befel  our  author,  the  account  of  which 
our  limits  prevent  our  transcribing.  For  mutual  safety,  Mr. 
Borrow  and  his  guide  parted  company  before  entering  the  town ; 
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and  it  was  well  for  the  former,  as  the  event  proved,  that  they  did 
so.     *  Who  are  you,  and  Avhence  do  you  come  ?'  demanded  one 
of  the  national  guards,  in  a  rough  voice ;  and  having  received  the 
information  required,  went  on  to  say,   '  I  am  told  that   a  gipsy 
fellow  just  now  rode  through  the  town  ;  it  is  well  for  him  that  I 
had  stepped  into  my  house.'     Our  author  knew  how  to  touch  the 
vanity  of  the  soldier,  and  admirable  terms  were  in  consequence 
established  between  them.     Ilis  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  Spanish  character  were  admirably  shown  on  the  occasion, 
and  his  gravity  must  have  been  severely  taxed  when,  on  parting 
with  the  sentinel,  the  latter  remarked,   '  I  am   sorry  that  gipsy 
was  permitted  to  pass ;  should  you  meet  him,  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or  ride  him  doM'n.     He  is  a 
well-known  thief,  contrabandista,  and  murderer,   and  has  com- 
mitted  more   assassinations  than   he  has  fingers  on  his  hands.' 
Arrived  at  length  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Borrow  waited  on  the  British 
ambassador,  Mr.  Villiers,  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon,  from 
whom  he  received  the  most  polite  and  friendly  attention.     The 
services  rendered  by  this  distinguished  member  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration,   may    well    rebuke    the   fierce    and   indiscriminate 
hostility  with  which  Lord  Melbourne's  government  was  assailed 
by  a  faction  of  political  religionists.     '  Though  I  had  long  been 
aware,'  remarks  Mr.  Borrow,  '  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  assist  me,  he   having  frequently  given  me  sufficient 
proof,  I  could  never  expect  that  he  would  come  forward  in   so 
noble,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considering  his  high  diplomatic 
situation,  so  bold  and  decided  a  manner.     I  believe  that  this  was 
the  first  instance  of  a  British  ambassador  having  made  the  cause 
of  the  Bible  Society  a  national  one,  or,  indeed,  of  having  favoured 
it  directly  or  indirectly.'     Mr.  Villiers  courteously   tendered  his 
aid  to  procure  our  author  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  minister, 
Mendizabal,  at  the  same  time   informing  him  that  he   did  not 
anticipate  any  good  from  the  interview,  as  he  knew  the  Spaniard 
'  to  be  violently  prejudiced  against  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.'      Mr.  Borrow  was  resolute    in    his    purpose,   and  the 
English  ambassador  consequently  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to   Mendizabal.     The   following  account  of  the  interview 
which  ensued  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  for  the  deep  gravity 
of  the  interests  involved. 

'  Early  one  monaing  I  repaired  to  the  palace,  in  a  wing  of  which 
Avas  the  office  of  the  prime  minister ;  it  Avas  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
Cxviadarama,  of  Avhich  there  is  a  noble  vieAv  from  the  palace-plain,  Avas 
covered  Avith  snoAV.  For  at  least  three  hours  I  remained  sliiverins: 
with  cold  in  an  ante-room,  Avilh  several  other  aspirants  for  an  intervicAv 
with  the  man  of  poAver.     At  last  his  private  secretary  made  his  ap- 
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peai'ance,  and  after  putting  various  questions  to  the  others,  addressed 
himself  to  me,  asking  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  British 
minister.  '  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  myself  deliver  it  to  his 
Excellency,'  said  he;  whereupon  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  withdrew. 
Several  individuals  were  admitted  before  me;  at  last,  however,  my 
own  turn  came,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mendizabal. 

'  He  stood  behind  a  table  covered  with  papers,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  intently  fixed.  He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  Avhen  I  entered, 
and  I  had  leisure  enough  to  survey  him.  He  was  a  huge  athletic  man, 
somewhat  taller  than  myself,  Avho  measure  six  feet  two  without  my 
shoes;  his  complexion  Avas  florid,  his  features  fine  and  regular,  his  nose 
quite  aquiline,  and  his  teeth  splendidly  white;  though  scarcely  fifty 
years  of  age,  his  hair  was  remarkably  grey;  he  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
morning  goAvn,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  morocco  slippers 
on  his  feet. 

'  His  secretary,  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  avIio,  as  I  was  sub- 
sequently informed,  had 'acquired  a  name  both  in  English  and  Spanish 
literature,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  papers  in  his  hands. 

'  After  I  had  been  standing  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mendizabal 
suddenly  lifted  up  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  me  with 
a  peculiarly  scrutinizing  glance. 

' '  I  have  seen  a  glance  very  similar  to  that  amongst  the  Beni  Israel,' 

thought  I  to  myself. 

*  ***** 

*My  interview  with  him  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Some  singular 
discourse  passed  between  us;  I  found  him,  as  I  had  been  informed,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which  I  could  easily  account  for.  I  was  not  discouraged,  however, 
and  pressed  upon  him  the  matter  which  brought  me  thither,  and  was 
eventually  so  far  successful,  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  few  months,  when  he  hoped  the  country  would  be  in  a  more 
tranquil  state,  I  should  be  allowed  to  print  the  Scriptures. 

'  As  I  was  going  away  he  said,  '  Yours  is  not  the  first  application  I 
have  had  ;  ever  since  I  have  held  the  reins  of  government  I  have  been 
l^estered  in  this  manner,  by  Ejiglish  calling  themselves  Evangelical 
Christians,  Avho  have  of  late  come  flocking  over  into  Spain.  Only  last 
week  a  hunchbacked  fellow  found  his  way  into  my  cabinet  whilst  I  was 
engaged  in  important  business,  and  told  me  that  Christ  was  coming. 
*  *  *  *  ^j-^(_j  ^Q-yy  yQ^  have  made  your  appearance,  and  almost 
persuaded  me  to  embroil  myself  yet  more  with  the  priesthood,  as  if 
they  did  not  abhor  me  enough  already.  AYliat  a  strange  infatuation  is 
this,  which  drives  you  over  lands  and  waters  with  Bibles  in  your  hands. 
My  good  sir,  it  is  not  Bibles  we  want,  but  rather  guns  and  gunpowder, 
to  put  the  rebels  down  with,  and  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay 
the  troops;  whenever  you  come  with  these  three  things  you  shall  have 
a  hearty  welcome,  if  not,  we  really  can  dispense  with  your  visits,  how- 
ever great  the  honour.' 
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Mijself. — There  will  be  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  this  afflicted 
country  until  the  gospel  have  free  circulation. 

'  Mendizahal. — I  expected  that  answer,  for  I  have  not  lived  thirteen 
years  in  England  without  forming  some  acquaintance  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  you  good  folks.  Now,  now,  pray  go;  you  see  how  engaged  I 
am.  Come  again  whenever  you  please,  but  let  it  not  be  within  the 
next  three  months.' — lb.,  pp.  239 — 243. 

Little  encouragement  could  be  drawn  from  this  interview,  yet 
Mr.  Borrow  determined  to  persevere,  and  when  Mendizahal 
subsequently  retired  from  office,  he  waited  on  Isturitz,  Galiano, 
and  other  members  of  the  new  administration,  renewing  his  suit 
to  be  permitted  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish.  By 
some  of  these  he  was  deemed  *  a  plaguy  pestilent  fellow,'  but 
Galiano,  the  minister  of  marine,  proved  himself  an  unshaken 
friend,  and  at  length  suggested  that  he  had  better  see  the  prime 
minister,  Isturitz,  and  proceed  to  print,  without  waiting  for  a 
regular  permission,  which,  he  added,  *  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  has  authority  to  grant.'  On  this  suggestion  Mr.  Borrow 
acted. 

'  I  had  an  interview'  he  says, '  with  Isturitz,  at  the  palace,  and  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  found  him  per- 
fectly Avell-disposed  to  favour  my  views.  '  I  have  lived  long  in  England,' 
said  he;  '  the  Bible  is  free  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
free  in  Spain  also.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  England  is  indebted  for 
her  prosperity  to  the  knowledge  which  all  her  children,  more  or  less, 
possess  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  namely, 
that  the  Bible  has  done  no  harm  in  that  country,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  will  effect  any  in  Spain;  print  it,  therefore,  by  all  means,  and  cir- 
culate it  as  extensively  as  possible.'  I  retired,  highly  satisfied  with 
my  interview,  having  obtained,  if  not  a  written  permission  to  print  the 
sacred  volume,  what,  under  all  circumstances,  I  considered  as  almost 
equivalent,  an  understanding  that  my  biblical  pursuits  would  be  tole- 
rated in  Spain ;  and  I  had  fervent  hope  that  whatever  was  the  fate  of 
the  present  ministry,  no  future  one,  particularly  a  liberal  one,  would 
venture  to  interfere  with  me,  more  especially  as  the  English  ambas- 
sador Avas  my  friend,  and  was  privy  to  all  the  steps  I  had  taken 
throughout  the  Avhole  affair. 

'  Two  or  three  things  connected  with  the  above  interview  with 
Isturitz  struck  me  as  being  highly  remarkable.  First  of  all,  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  I  obtained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  I  had  not  to  wait,  or  indeed  to  send  in  my 
name,  but  was  introduced  at  once  by  the  door-keeper.  Secondly,  the 
air  of  loneliness  which  pervaded  the  place,  so  unlike  the  bustle,  noise, 
and  activity  which  I  observed  Avhen  I  waited  on  Mendizahal.  In  this 
instance,  there  were  no  eager  candidates  for  an  interview  with  the  great 
man;  indeed,  I  did  not  behold  a  single  individual,  with  the  exception 
of  Isturitz  and  the  official.    But  that  which  made  the  most  profound 
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impi-ession  upon  me,  was  the  manner  of  the  minister  himself,  who, 
when  I  entered,  sat  upon  a  sofa,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
direeted  to  the  ground.  When  he  spoke,  there  was  extreme  depres- 
sion in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  dark  features  wore  an  air  of  melan- 
choly, and  he  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  meditating  to 
escape  from  the  miseries  of  this  life  by  the  most  desperate  of  all  acts — 
suicide.'— lb.,  pp.  284—286. 

The  revolution  of  the  Granja,  which  followed  within  a  week 
from  the  time  of  this  interview,  fully  explained  the  depression 
noted  by  Mr.  Borrow.  It  commenced  at  the  Granja,  or  Grange,  a 
royal  country  scat,  about  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital,  whither 
the  queen  regent,  Christina,  had  retired.  On  the  following  day 
Madrid  was  in  motion,  and  our  author,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  gives  the  following  animated  account  of  what  trans- 
pired : — 

'  The  day  after  this  event  I  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  about  noon. 
There  is  ahvays  a  crowd  there  about  this  hour,  but  it  is  generally  a 
very  quiet,  motionless  crowd,  consisting  of  listless  idlers  calmly  smoking 
their  cigars,  or  listening  to  or  retailing  the — in  general — very  dull 
news  of  the  capital;  but  on  the  day  of  which  I  am  sjieaking  the  mass 
was  no  longer  inert.  There  was  much  gesticulation  and  vociferation, 
and  several  people  were  running  about  shouting,  '  Viva  la  constitucionr 
— a  cry  which,  a  few  days  previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the 
utterer  with  death,  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past  been  subjected 
to  the  rigour  of  martial  law.  I  occasionally  heard  the  words,  '  La, 
Granja  !  La  Granja  !'  which  words  were  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  shout  of  '  Viva  la  constitticion  !'  Opposite  the  Casa  de  Postas 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  of 
whom  were  continually  waving  their  caps  in  the  air  and  joining  in  the 
common  cry,  in  which  they  were  encoiu'aged  by  their  commander,  a 
handsome  young  officer,  wlio  flourished  his  sword,  and  more  than  once 
cried  out  witli  great  glee,  '  Long  live  the  constitutional  queen!  Long 
live  the  constitution!' 

'  The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  nationals  made  their 
appearance  in  their  uniforms,  but  without  their  arms,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  as  I  have  already  stated.  '  What  has  become  of 
the  moderado  government?'  said  I  to  Baltasar,  whom  I  suddenly  ob- 
served amongst  the  crowd,  dressed  as  when  I  had  first  seen  him,  in  his 
old  regimental  great  coat  and  foraging  cap;  'have  the  ministers  been 
deposed  and  others  put  in  their  place?' 

'  'Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,'  said  the  little  soldiei'-tailor;  'not  yet;  the 
scoundrels  still  hold  out,  relying  on  the  brute  bull  Quesada  and  a  few 
infantry,  who  still  continue  true  to  them;  but  there  is  no  fear,  Don 
Jorge;  the  queen  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  my  friend  Garcia, 
and  if  the  brute  bull  should  make  his  appearance — ho!  ho!  Don 
Jorge,  you  shall  see  sometliing — I  am  prepared  for  him,  ho!  ho!'  and 
thereupon  he  half  opened  his  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small  gun 
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which  he  bore  beneath  it  in  a  sling,  and  then  moving  away  with  a 
wink  and  a  nod,  disappeared  amongst  the  crowd. 

'  Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  soldiers  advancing  up  the 
Calle  Mayor,  or  principal  street,  which  runs  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
in  the  direction  of  the  palace;  they  might  be  about  twenty  in  number, 
and  an  officer  marched  at  their  head  with  a  drawn  sword;  the  men  ap- 
peared to  have  been  collected  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  in 
fatigue  dress,  with  foraging  caps  on  their  heads.  On  they  came,  slowly 
marching;  neither  their  officer  nor  themselves  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  cries  of  the  crowd  which  thronged  about  them,  shouting 
'  Long  live  the  constitution !'  save  and  except  by  an  occasional  surly 
side  glance ;  on  they  marched  with  contracted  brows  and  set  teeth, 
till  they  came  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  where  they  halted  and  drew 
up  in  a  rank. 

' '  Those  men  mean  mischief,'  said   I  to  my  friend  D ,  of  the 

Morning  Chronicle,  who  at  this  moment  joined  me;  'and  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  they  are  ordered  they  will  commence  firing,  caring  nothing 
whom  they  hit, — but  what  can  those  cavalry  fellows  behind  them  mean, 
who  are  evidently  of  the  other  opinion  by  their  shouting ;  why  don't 
tliey  charge  at  once  this  handful  of  foot  people  and  overturn  them  ? 
Once  down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  from  them  their  nmskets  in  a 
moment.  You  ai'e  a  liberal,  which  I  am  not;  why  do  you  not  go  to 
that  silly  young  man  who  commands  the  horse,  and  give  him  a  word 
of  counsel  in  time?' 

'  D turned  upon  me  his   bi'oad   red  good-humoured   English 

countenance,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say 

(whatever  you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader,)  then  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  '  Let  us  get,'  said  he,  '  out  of  this  crowd  and  mount  to 
some  window,  where  I  can  write  down  Avhat  is  about  to  take  place,  for 
I  agree  with  you  that  mischief  is  meant.'  Just  opposite  the  post- 
office  Avas  a  large  house,  in  the  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a 
paper  displayed,  importing  that  apartments  were  to  let;  whereupon  we 
instantly  ascended  the  common  stair,  and  having  agreed  with  the 
mistress  of  the  etage  for  the  use  of  the  front  room  for  the  day,  we 
bolted  the  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil, 
prepared  to  take  notes  of  the  coming  events,  wdiich  were  already 
casting  their  shadow  before. 

'  What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of  newspapers 
in  general,  I  mean  English  newspapers;  surely  if  there  be  any  class  of 
individuals  who  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these; 
who  pursue  their  avocation  in  all  countries  indifferently,  and  accommo- 
date themselves  at  will  to  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society;  their 
fluency  of  style  as  writers  is  only  surpassed  by  their  facility  of  lan- 
guage in  conversation,  and  their  attainments  in  classical  and  polite 
literature  only  by  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  Avorld,  acquired  by 
an  early  introduction  into  its  bustling  scenes.  The  activity,  energy, 
and  courage  which  they  occasionally  display  in  the  pui'suit  of  informa- 
tion, are  truly  remarkable.  I  saw  them,  during  the  three  days  at 
Paris,  mingled  with  canaille  and  gaiuins  behind  tl^e  barriers,  whilst 
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the  mitraille  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the  desperate  cuirassiers 
were  dashing  their  fierce  horses  against  these  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks. 
There  stood  they,  dotting  down  their  observations  in  their  pocket- 
books  as  unconcernedly  as  if  reporting*  the  proceedings  of  a  reform 
meeting  in  Covent-garden  or  Finsbury-squai*e;  whilst  in  Spain,  several 
of  them  accompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christine  guerillas  in  some  of 
their  most  desperate  raids  and  expeditions,  exposing  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  summer  sun. 

'  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the  window,  when  we  sud- 
denly heard  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet  hastening  down  the  street 
called  the  Calle  de  Carretas.  The  house  in  Avhich  we  had  stationed 
ourselves  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  just  opposite  to  the  post- 
office,  at  the  left  of  which  this  street  debouches  from  the  north  into 
the  Puerta  del  Sol;  as  the  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries 
of  the  crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  all;  once  or  twice,  however,  I  could  distinguish  the  words, 
Quesada!  Quesada!  The  foot  soldiers  stood  calm  and  motionless,  but 
I  observed  that  the  cavalry,  with  the  young  officer  who  commanded 
them,  displayed  both  confusion  and  fear,  exchanging  with  each  other 
some  hurried  words;  all  of  a  sudden  that  part  of  the  crowd  which 
stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  a  considerable  space  unoccupied,  and  the  next  moment  Quesada, 
in  complete  general's  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thorough- 
bred English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full 
gallop  into  the  area,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a 
Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the  amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen 
are  suddenly  flung  open. 

'  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and  at  a  short 
distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  less  time  than  is  sufficient 
to  relate  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd  Avere  knocked  down  and 
lay  sprawling  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his 
two  friends,  for  as  to  the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by 
dint  of  valour  and  good  horsemanship,  strike  terror  into  at  least  as 
many  thousands;  I  saw  Quesada  spur  his  horse  repeatedly  into  the 
dense  masses  of  the  ci'owd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and  gave  way, 
retiring  by  the  Calle  del  Comercio  and  the  street  of  Alcala.  All  at  once, 
Quesada  singled  out  two  nationals,  who  were  attempting  to  escape,  and 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned  them  in  a  moment  and  drove  them 
in  another  direction,  striking  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner  with  the 
flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was  crying  out,  '  Long  live  the  absolute  queen !' 
when,  just  beneath  me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  still 
maintained  its  ground,  perhaps  from  not  having  the  means  of  escaping, 
I  saw  a  small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  was  a  sharp  report, 
and  a  bullet  had  nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so 
near  to  the  countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat.  I  had  an 
indistinct  view  for  a  moment  of  a  well-known  foraging  cap,  just  about 
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the  spot  from  whence  the  gun  had  been  dischargecl,  then  there  was  a 
rush  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery 
amidst  the  confusion  which  arose. 

'  As  for  Quesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  glared  about  him  fiercely  for 
a  moment,  then  leaving  the  two  nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like 
whipped  hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  him  he  addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of  stern  menace;  the 
youth  evidently  quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  resigned  the  command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  away  with 
a  discomfited  air;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted  and  walked  sloAvly 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  Casa  de  Postas  with  a  mien  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind.' — lb.,  pp.  288 — 297. 

The  triumph  of  Quesada  was  but  short-lived.  For  one  entire 
day  he  stopped  the  revolution  ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Moderado 
party  were  unequal  to  the  crisis.  They  quailed  before  the  storm, 
and  sought  refuge  in  flight.  Quesada,  disguised  as  a  civilian, 
was  recognised  at  a  village  about  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  and 
being  cast  into  prison,  was  soon  after  brutally  murdered.  Such 
is  the  worth  of  human  glory,  and  so  humiliating  the  lesson  which 
its  speedy  eclipse  reads  us. 

The  government  which  followed  w^as  more  liberal  in  its  com- 
plexion than  that  of  Isturitz,  and  Mr.  Borrow  consequently 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  print  his  New  Testament. 
An  edition  of  five  thousand  was  published  within  three  months, 
and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  secure  its  extensive  circu- 
lation through  the  country''.  The  mode  by  which  our  author 
proposed  to  accomplish  his  object  is  thus  described,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  wise,  as  well  as  energetic  : — 

'  I  had  determined,  after  depositing  a  certain  number  of  copies  in 
the  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Madrid,  to  ride  forth,  Testament  in 
hand,  and  endeavour  to  circulate  the  word  of  God  amongst  the 
Spaniards,  not  only  of  the  towns  but  of  the  villages ;  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, not  only  of  the  plains,  but  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  I  intended 
to  visit  Old  Castile,  and  to  traverse  the  Avhole  of  Galicia  and  the 
Asturias, — to  establish  Scripture  depots  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
to  visit  the  people  in  secret  and  secluded  spots, — to  talk  to  them  of 
Christ,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  his  book,  and  to  place  that 
book  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  I  should  deem  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  it.  I  was  aware  that  such  a  journey  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  and  very  possibly  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen 
might  overtake  m§;  but  does  the  man  deserve  the  name  of  a  follower 
of  Christ  Avho  would  shrink  from  danger  of  any  kind  in  the  cause  of 
Him  whom  he  calls  his  Master?  '  He  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it,'  are  words  which  the  Lord  himself  uttered.     These  words 
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were  fraught  with  consolation  to  me,  as  they  doubtless  are  to  every 
one  engaged  in  propagating  the  gospel  in  sincerity  of  heart,  in  savage 
and  barbarian  lands,' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  7,  8. 

At  Salamanca,  Mr.  Borrow  experienced  the  kindest  hospitality 
from  the  inmates  of  the  Irish  College,  and  more  especially  from 
their  head,  Di\  Garland,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,  '  I  am  convinced,'  remai'ks  our  traveller, 
*  that  not  all  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the  cardinals  would 
induce  him  to  close  his  doors  on  Luther  himself,  were  that 
respectable  personage  alive,  and  in  need  of  food  and  refuge.' 
Similar  instances  of  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  their  class 
were  occasionally  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  though  in 
general  the  clergy  were  found  to  be  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
bigoted  in  the  last  degree.  At  Lugo,  all  his  stock  of  Testaments 
— about  thirty — were  disposed  of  in  a  day,  the  bishop  of  the  place 
purchasing  tw^o  copies,  and  many  of  the  priests  and  ex-friars  speak- 
ing well  of  the  book,  and  recommending  its  perusal.  In  other 
places,  the  bitterest  hostility  was  evinced,  and  the  bible  mis- 
sionary w^as  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  people, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  hailed  his  appearance,  and  eagerly 
purchased  the  volume  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation. 
A  sino-ular  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  Ovicdo,  which  is  too 
intcrestino-  to  be  omitted  : — 
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'  So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  I  found  myself  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Oviedo,  in  a  very  lai'ge,  scantily  furnished,  and  remote  room 
in  an  ancient  posada,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  counts  Santa  Cruz.  It 
was  2Jfist  ten,  and  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  I  was 
writing,  but  suddenly  ceased  on  hearing  numerous  footsteps  ascending 
the  creaking  stairs  which  led  to  my  apartment.  The  door  was  flung 
open,  and  in  walked  nine  men  of  tall  stature,  marshalled  by  a  little 
hunch-backed  personage.  They  were  all  muffled  in  the  long  cloaks  of 
Spain,  but  I  instantly  knew  by  their  demeanour  that  they  wei*e  cabal- 
leros,  or  gentlemen.  They  placed  themselves  in  a  rank  before  the 
table  where  I  was  sitting.  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  they  all 
flnng  back  their  cloaks,  and  I  perceived  that  every  one  bore  a  book  in 
his  hand;  a  book  which  I  kncAv  full  well.  After  a  pause,  which  T  Avas 
miable  to  break,  for  I  sat  lost  in  astonishment,  and  almost  conceived 
myself  to  be  visited  by  apparitions,  the  hunchback,  advancing  some- 
what before  the  rest,  said,  in  soft  silvery  tones,  '  Seiior  Cavalier,  was 
it  you  who  brought  this  book  to  the  Asturias?'  I  now  supposed  that 
they  were  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  come  to  take  me  into 
custody,  and,  rising  from  my  seat,  I  exclaimed,  '  It  certainly  was  I, 
and  it  is  my  glory  to  have  done  so;  the  book  is  the  New  Testament  of 
God;  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  bring  a  million.'  '  I  heartily  wish 
so  too,'  said  the  little  personage,  with  a  sigh.  '  Be  under  no  appre- 
hension. Sir  Cavalier,  these  gentlemen  are  my  friends;  we  have  just 
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purchased  these  books  in  the  shop  where  you  placed  them  for  sale, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you,  in  order  to  return  you 
our  thanks  for  the  treasure  you  have  brought  us.  I  hope  you  can 
furnish  us  with  the  Old  Testament  also.'  I  replied  that  I  was  sorry  to 
inform  him  that  at  present  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  comjily 
with  his  wish,  as  I  had  no  Old  Testaments  in  my  possession,  but  did 
not  despair  of  procuring  some  speedily  from  England.  He  then  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  concerning  my  biblical  travels  in  Spain,  and 
my  success,  and  the  views  entertained  by  the  society  with  respect  to 
Spain,  adding  that  he  hoped  we  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Asturias,  which  he  assured  me  was  the  best  gi'ound  in  the  Peninsula 
for  our  labour.  After  about  half  an  hour's  conversation,  he  suddenly 
said,  in  the  English  language,  '  Good  night,  Sir,'  wrapped  his  cloak 
around  him,  and  walked  out  as  he  had  come.  His  companions,  who 
had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word,  all  repeated  '  Good  night.  Sir,'  and, 
adjusting  their  cloaks,  followed  him. 

'  In  order  to  explain  this  strange  scene,  I  must  state  that  in  the 
morning  I  had  visited  the  petty  bookseller  of  the  place,  Longoria,  and 
having  arranged  preliminaries  Avith  him,  I  sent  him  in  the  evening  a 
package  of  forty  Testaments,  all  I  possessed,  with  some  advertisements. 
At  the  time,  he  assured  me  that,  though  he  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  sale,  there  was,  nevertheless,  not  a  prospect  of  success,  as  a  whole 
month  had  elapsed  since  he  had  sold  a  book  of  any  description,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  and  the  poverty  which  pervaded 
the  land;  I  thei'efore  felt  much  dispirited.  This  incident,  however, 
admonished  me  not  to  be  cast  down  when  things  look  gloomiest,  as  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  generally  then  most  busy;  that  men  may  learn  to 
perceive,  that  whatever  good  is  accomplished  is  not  their  work  but  His.' 
—lb.,  pp.  326—329. 

The  Catholic  clergy  were  at  length  thoroughly  alarmed.  They 
felt  their  craft  to  be  in  danger,  and  acted  accordingly.  An  order 
was  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  Madrid,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  active  measures  adopted  proved 
that  this  order  was  not  intended  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  They 
also  sought  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Borrow  from  Spain,  but  the 
minister,  Count  Ofalia,  who  had  lent  himself  to  their  policy  in 
the  former  instance,  refused  to  grant  them  this  request.  From 
the  British  minister  our  author  continued  to  receive  the  kindest 
and  most  valuable  aid.  '  Throughout  this  affair,'  he  says,  '  I 
cannot  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
interest  which  Sir  George  Villiers  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Testament.'  One  small  section  of  the  clergy,  we  are  informed, 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  circulation  of  the  Divine 
word,  though  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  any  sacrifice  on  its 
account.  It  consisted  of  such  as  were  of  liberal  poHtical  views, 
and  included  several  of  the   higher  ecclesiastics.     From   these 
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latter  Mr.  Borrow  at  one  time  expected  considerable  assistance  ; 
'  but,'  he  remarks,  '  I  was  soon  undeceived,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  reliance  on  what  they  would  effect  was  like  placing 
the  hand  on  a  staff  of  reeds,  which  will  only  lacerate  the  ilesh.' 

Of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our  author,  which  speedily 
followed,  our  space  prevents  our  taking  notice.  It  was  a  great 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  for  which  they 
were  called  to  a  severe  account  by  Sir  George  Villiers.  His 
release  was  soon  obtained,  and  with  unwearied  energy  he  re- 
solved, as  Madrid  was  closed  against  him,  to  undertake  an  excur- 
sion through  the  villages  and  plains,  carrying  with  him  the  word 
of  Hfe  for  distribution.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  man- 
date of  his  enemies  had  preceded  him,  and  great  difficulties  were 
in  consequence  attendant  on  his  mission.  His  stock  of  Testa- 
ments was  seized,  his  person  sometimes  rudely  treated,  and  his 
liberty  and  life  were  threatened.  On  one  occasion  he  was  pre- 
served from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  incensed  priests,  in  a 
manner  which  singularly  illustrates  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.     His  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

'  I  started  with  Antonio  at  six  in  the  evening,  having  early  in  the 
morning  sent  forward  Lopez  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  Tes- 
taments. We  left  the  high  road,  and  proceeded  by  a  shorter  way 
through  wild  hills  and  over  very  broken  and  precipitous  ground;  being 
well  mounted,  we  found  ourselves,  just  after  sunset,  opposite  Ocana, 
which  stands  on  a  steep  hill.  A  deep  valley  lay  between  us  and  the 
town;  we  descended,  and  came  to  a  small  bridge,  which  traverses  a 
rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  a 
kind  of  suburb.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  and  were  passing  by  a 
deserted  house  on  our  left  hand,  when  a  man  appeared  from  under 
the  porch. 

'  What  I  am  about  to  state  will  seem  incomprehensible,  but  a  sin- 
gular history  and  a  singular  people  are  connected  with  it;  the  man  placed 
himself  before  my  horse  so  as  to  bar  the  way,  and  said  '  Schophoii,^ 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  a  rabbit.  I  knew  this  word  to 
be  one  of  the  Jewish  countersigns,  and  asked  the  man  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  communicate?  He  said,  '  You  must  not  enter  the  town,  for 
a  net  is  prepared  for  you.  The  corregidor  of  Toledo,  on  whom  may 
all  evil  light,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to  the  priests  of  Maria,  in  whose 
face  I  spit,  has  ordered  all  the  alcaldes  of  these  parts  and  the  escri- 
banos  and  the  corchetes  to  lay  hands  on  you  wherever  they  may  find 
you,  and  to  send  you,  and  your  books,  and  all  that  pertains  to  you,  to 
Toledo.  Your  servant  was  seized  this  morning  in  the  town  above,  as 
he  was  selling  the  writings  in  the  streets,  and  they  are  now  awaiting 
your  arrival  in  the  posada;  but  I  knew  you  from  the  accounts  of  my 
brethren,  and  I  have  been  waiting  here  four  hours  to  give  you  warning, 
in  order  that  your  horse  may  turn  his  tail  to  your  enemies,  and  neigh 
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in  derision  of  them.  Fear  nothing  for  your  servant,  for  he  is  known 
to  the  alcalde,  and  will  be  set  at  liberty,  but  do  you  flee,  and  may  God 
attend  you.'     Having  said  this,  he  hurried  towards  the  town. 

'  I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  his  advice,  knowing  full  well  that,  as 
my  books  had  been  taken  possession  of,  I  could  do  no  more  in  that  quarter. 
We  turned  back  in  the  direction  of  Aranjuez,  the  horses,  notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  ground,  galloping  at  full  speed;  but  our 
adventures  were  not  over.  Midway,  and  about  half  a  league  from  the 
village  of  Antigola,  we  saw  close  to  us  on  our  left  hand  three  men  on 
a  low  bank.  As  far  as  the  darkness  would  permit  us  to  distinguish, 
they  were  naked,  but  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  long  gun.  These  were 
rateros,  or  the  common  assassins  and  robbers  of  the  roads.  We  halted 
and  cried  out,  '  Who  goes  there?'  They  repKed,  '  What's  that  to  you? 
pass  by.'  Their  drift  was  to  fire  at  us  from  a  position  from  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  miss.  We  shouted,  '  If  you  do  not  instantly 
pass  to  the  right  side  of  the  road,  we  will  tread  you  down  beneath  the 
horses'  hoofs.'  They  hesitated,  and  then  obeyed,  for  all  assassins  are 
dastards,  and  the  least  show  of  resolution  daunts  them.  As  we  galloped 
past,  one  cried,  with  an  obscene  oath,  '  Shall  we  fire?'  But  another 
said  'No!  hay  peligro.'  We  reached  Aranjuez,  where  early  next 
morning  Loj^ez  rejoined  us,  and  we  returned  to  Madrid. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  two  hundi'ed  Testaments  were  seized  at 
Ocana,  from  whence,  after  being  sealed  up,  they  were  despatched  to 
Toledo.  Lopez  informed  me,  that  in  two  hours  he  could  have  sold 
them  all,  the  demand  was  so  great.  As  it  was,  twenty-seven  were 
disposed  of  in  less  than  ten  minutes.' — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  126 — 129. 

Great  success  attended  the  earlier  stages  of  his  rural  mission, 
which  so  alarmed  the  clergy,  that  they  made  formal  complaint 
to  the  government,  *  who  immediately  sent  orders  to  all  the 
alcaldes  of  the  villages,  great  and  small,  in  New  Castile,  to  seize 
the  New  Testament  wherever  it  might  be  exposed  for  sale,  but 
at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  detain  or  maltreat  the  person  or  persons  who  might  be  attempt- 
ing to  vend  it.' 

The  effects  of  this  order  were  soon  visible.  Wherever 
the  sacred  volume  was  exhibited  it  was  instantly  seized,  and 
Mr.  Borrow  was  in  consequence  constrained  to  abandon  his 
mission  and  return  to  Madrid.  Persecuted  in  one  place,  he 
repaired  to  another,  and  with  admirable  promptitude  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  operations  on  the  capital  itself,  hoping  for  a  time 
to  be  concealed  amidst  its  population.  Ordinary  men  would 
have  been  dispirited  at  the  vexatious  opposition  encountered, 
but  Mr.  Borrow  was  cast  in  a  diflPerent  mould,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  machinations  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

'  I  was  not  much  discouraged,'  he  tells  us,  '  by  this  blow,  which 
indeed  did  not  come  entirely  unexpected.     I,  however,  determined  to 
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change  tlie  sphere  of  action,  and  not  expose  the  sacred  vohime  to 
seizure  at  every  step  which  I  should  take  to  circulate  it.  In  my  late 
attempts,  I  had  directed  my  attention  exclusively  to  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  in  which  it  was  quite  easy  for  the  government  to  baffle 
my  efforts  by  means  of  circulars  to  the  local  authorities,  who  would  of 
course  be  on  the  alert,  and  whose  vigilance  it  would  be  impossible  to 
baffle,  as  every  novelty  which  occurs  in  a  small  place  is  forthwith 
bruited  about.  But  the  case  would  be  widely  different  amongst  the 
crowds  of  the  capital,  where  I  could  pursue  my  labours  with  compara- 
tive secrecy.  My  present  plan  was  to  abandon  the  rural  districts,  and 
to  offer  the  sacred  volume  at  Madrid,  from  house  to  house,  at  the  same 
low  price  as  in  the  country.     This  plan  I  forthwith  put  into  execution. 

*  Having  an  extensive  acquaintance  amongst  the  lower  orders,  I 
selected  eight  intelligent  individuals  to  co-operate  with  me,  amongst 
whom  were  five  women.  AU  these  I  supplied  witli  Testaments,  and 
then  sent  them  forth  to  all  the  parishes  in  Madrid.  The  result  of  their 
efforts  more  than  answered  my  expectations.  In  less  than  fifteen  days 
after  my  return  from  Naval  Carnero,  nearly  six  hundred  copies  of  the 
life  and  words  of  Him  of  Nazareth  had  been  sold  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Madrid;  a  fact  which  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
with  gladness  and  with  decent  triumph  in  the  Lord. 

'  One  of  the  richest  streets  is  the  Calle  Montera,  where  reside  the 
principal  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Madrid.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
street  of  commerce,  in  which  respect,  and  in  being  a  favourite  pro- 
menade, it  corresponds  with  the  far-famed  '  Nefsky'  of  Saint  Petersburg. 
Every  house  in  the  street  was  supplied  with  its  Testament,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Nay,  in  some 
instances,  every  individual  in  the  house,  man  and  child,  man-servant 
and  maid-servant,  was  furnished  with  a  copy.  My  Greek,  Antonio, 
made  wonderful  exertions  in  this  quarter;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that,  but  for  his  instrumentality  on  many  occasions,  I  might  have  been 
by  no  means  able  to  give  so  favourable  an  account  of  the  spread  of '  the 
Bible  in  Spain.'  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
'  dark  Madrid,'  an  expression  which,  I  thank  God,  I  could  now  drop. 
It  were  scarcely  just  to  call  a  city  '  dark,'  in  wliich  thirteen  hundred 
Testaments  at  least  were  in  circulation,  and  in  daily  use.' — lb.,  pp. 
168—171. 

Here  we  must  reluctantlytake  leave  of  Mr.  Borrow,  which 
we  do  with  regret,  and  with  sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  we 
have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  volumes.  We  need  not 
say  that  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  IV.    The  Modern  Pulpit  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Society.     By- 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford.     1842. 

Though  this  title  is  so  general  that  it  might  have  included  a 
view  of  the  pulpit  of  all  feiths,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  society 
in  all  countries,  Dr.  Vaughan  has  wisely  confined  his  observa- 
tions to  the  pulpit  of  our  own  country  in  the  present  age.  His 
design  is  to  awaken  all  Christians  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  ministry  as  it  now  exists,  and  especially  to  the 
duty  of  looking  well  both  to  the  capabilities  of  the  aspirants 
towards  the  sacred  office,  and  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  training 
for  their  work,  which  are  demanded  by  the  urgencies  of  the 
time. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
ministers  have  already  given  a  large  measure  of  attention  to  this 
object.  In  those  counsels  which  are  usually  addressed  to  young 
ministers  at  the  public  recognition  of  their  office,  the  special  claims 
of  the  various  classes  of  society  have  been  set  forth  of  late  years 
with  much  earnestness,  and  not  a  few  of  these  able  compositions 
have  is.^ lied  from  the  press.  The  charges  of  the  baronial  bishops, 
likewise,  prove  that  they  have  not  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  infusing  into  the  parochial  ministry  an  energy 
suited  to  the  changina;  scenes  of  the  world  around  them. 

The  improvements  that  have  taken  place  m  the  older  colleges, 
and  the  projects  for  new  institutions  of  this  kind,  may,  moreover, 
be  held  as  indications  of  a  widely  spread  conviction  that  the 
modern  pulpit  is  but  very  partially  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  that  to  make  it  so,  many  and  combined  efforts  will 
be  required. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  that  it  is  the 
expansion  of  a  sermon  which  the  writer  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  in  June  last.  He 
discusses  in  twelve  successive  chapters,  of  very  unequal  length, 
the  following  topics  : — The  Office  of  Preaching  ; — The  General 
Characteristics  of  Modern  Society; — The  Manual-labour  classes, 
and  the  Pulpit  in  relation  to  them  ; — The  Middle  Classes  ; — 
The  Higher  Classes; — Past  History  of  the  Pulpit; — A  self- 
educated  Ministry ; — Elocution; — Divine  Influence  ; — Scriptural 
connexion  of  personal  religion  with  the  ministerial  office; — The 
Duty  of  Churches  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Ministry ; — Points 
of  caution  necessary  to  Preachers  and  Hearers. 

No  thoughtful  writer  can  approach  this  subject  without  per- 
ceiving on  the  threshold  a  considerable  difficulty.  He  is  in 
danger  of  seeming,  at  least,  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  holy  and 
devoted  ministers,  who,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  have 
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been  tried  and  honoured  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
he  is  about  to  survey.  Should  a  writer  afford  any  ground  for 
thinking  that  he  regards  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  as 
faihng  in  any  important  particulars,  there  is  a  twofold  evil  which 
is  likely  to  be  produced.  On  one  side  he  arrays  against  him, 
and  against  all  the  plans  and  institutions  he  may  advocate,  the 
personal  feelings  of  an  influential  body  of  men,  together  with 
the  stronger  and  more  loudly  expressed  feelings  of  a  considerable 
and  not  unhealthy  portion  of  the  Christian  church ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  he  furnishes  the  censorious,  the  discontented,  and 
the  mischievous,  with  the  weapons  of  a  warfare,  which,  we  fear, 
is  but  too  bitterly  and,  alas,  too  successfully  waged  against 
the  best  and  ablest  men  that  have  ever  served  the  Christian 
church.  VVe  know  that  there  are  now  living  great  numbers  of 
preachers  who,  in  the  practical  efficiency  of  their  ministry,  have 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  former  age,  and  who,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  surpassed  in  any  age  to 
come  ;  and,  it  may  be  said  with  simple  truth  and  justice,  that 
even  in  cases  where  that  practical  efficiency  is  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  preachers  themselves  are  sometimes  the  readiest 
to  see  and  to  lament  it ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  the  imprudence,  selfishness,  or  ingratitude  of 
others,  are  such,  that  their  minds  are  distracted,  their  spirits 
sunk,  and  their  ministry  of  necessity  enfeebled.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  be  sorely  grieved  to  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  already 
crushed  heart,  or  to  sanction,  for  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  men 
whose  principles  are  as  opposed  to  the  New  Testament  as  the 
rankest  popery  that  ever  cursed  mankind. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Vaughan's  previous  pub- 
lications, will  scarcely  suspect  that  a  writer  so  discriminating, 
and  of  so  much  Christian  temper,  would  be  insensible  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  task.  Whatever  perverse  use  may  be  made  of  his 
w^ork  by  others,  we  certainly  do  not  hold  him  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  it.  He  is  not  free  only,  but  wise  and  considerate, 
in  pointing  out  failures  which  the  most  intelligent  must  see,  and 
in  animadverting  on  faults  which  the  most  conscientious  will 
confess ; — and  we  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  infinitely  better  that 
the  modern  position  of  the  Christian  pulpit  should  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  one  who  enjoys  so  deservedly  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren,  than  that  it  should  either  be  slurred  over  as  too  delicate 
a  question,  or  roughly  handled  by  the  enemies  both  of  our 
religion  and  of  our  teachers. 

In  the  manly  and  independent  tone  of  this  book  we  entirely 
sympathize.  We  think  it  is  fitted,  as  well  as  intended,  to  do 
good.  We  hope  it  will  be  studied,  as  we  are  sure  it  deserves. 
It  is  evidently   the    fruit  of  much  thought,    and   its   general 
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arrangement  discovers  a  clear  mind  and  a  philosophical  habit. 
It  is  written  in  an  easy,  polished,  and  somewhat  dignified  style, 
and  contains  many  passages  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  It 
unites  breadth  of  view  with  graphic  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
pours  into  the  reader's  mind  the  treasures  of  learning,  and  the 
fruits  of  observation,  in  a  stream  of  glowing  patriotism.  If  there 
is  not  so  ample  a  discussion  as  there  might  have  been  of  the 
particular  themes  presented  in  almost  every  page,  this  forbear- 
ance is  highly  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  author's  sug- 
gestions ;  while  the  condensation  in  which  he  has  so  happily 
succeeded  secures  for  him  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  could 
have  been  expected  for  a  costlier  volume. 

The  pulpit  derives  much  of  its  character  from  the  state  of  society 
in  times  that  have  passed  away.  The  systematic  creeds,  the  modes 
of  thought,  the  style  of  diction,  even  the  elocutionary  manner  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  naturally  and  inevitably?  linger 
long  among  their  children ;  and — since  Christianity  itself  is  divine, 
and  because  divine,  unchangeable — men  are  apt  to  associate  the 
same  characters  of  divinity  and  permanence  with  every  circum- 
stance the  most  accidentally  and  remotely  connected  with  it.  Mean- 
while, society  around  them  obeys  the  great  living  law  of  change  :— 
so  that  it  is  only  by  observing  the  working  of  this  law,  marking 
its  certainty,  tracing  the  mode  of  its  development,  and  adapting 
the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  to  the  new  state  of  things  which 
is  evolving,  that  the  voice  of  the  modern  preacher  can  become 
the  guide  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  true,  there  were  com- 
manding, successful  preachers  in  former  times ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  in  the  precious  remains  of  former  thinkers  the  preachers  of 
every  succeeding  time  are  furnished  with  the  sacred  oil  that 
feeds  the  flames  at  once  of  their  intelligence  and  of  their  devo- 
tion. But  how  did  these  men  become  what  they  were  ?  By 
looking  at  society  as  it  then  passed  before  them  ;  by  studying 
the  minds,  characters,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of  their  age ; 
by  adapting  their  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  minds  to  the 
actual  state  of  things, — thus  giving  to  the  pulpit  the  mental  cha- 
racter of  their  own  age,  and  stamping  upon  that  age  in  return 
the  impress  of  their  own  spirit.  The  true  method,  therefore,  of 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  is  to  cherish  the  same 
principles,  and  to  propagate  those  principles  with  the  same  wise 
adaptation  to  actual  society. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  no  slender  proof  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  public  ministry  is  afforded  in  its  capacity  of 
adjustment  to  the  ever  forward  movement  of  society.  Had  its 
form  been  chiselled  in  the  character  of  any  past  age,  it  must 
have  become  antiquated  and  obsolete  long  since.  But  He  who 
appointed  it,  and  laid  down  the  axioms  of  its  guidance  in  all 
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ages,  had  pre-ordained  all  the  currents  of  our  fluctuating  world, 
and  the  swell  of  that  great  stream  which  carries,  in  the  ripened 
fruits  of  harvests  that  are  reaped,  the  germs  of  future  springs. 

To  this  grand  series  of  progressions.  He  has  committed  his 
saving  truth  for  the  health  of  all  nations  ; — and  for  the  dispers- 
ing of  that  truth,  he  has  cared  that  there  shall  be  a  renewed 
manifestation  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  each  successive 
age,  bearing  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  doing  its  appro- 
priate work. 

Sublime,  indeed,  was  the  spectacle  of  our  faith  arising  on  the 
world,  without  the  devices  of  human  wisdom,  and  against  the 
sanctions  of  human  power :  —  but  it  was  by  neither  weak- 
minded,  nor  weak -hearted  men,  that  the  Gospel  challenged  the 
philosopher  of  every  sect  in  his  own  school,  and  drove  away  the 
priest  of  every  superstition  from  his  own  altar.  It  was  by 
wisdom,  by  power,  by  love,  by  every  quality  that  constitutes  a 
great  and  energetic  character,  that  the  first  preachers  of  the 
cross  prevailed.  Theirs  was  the  greatness  of  conscious  truth, 
the  energy  of  unconquerable  love — truth  speaking  with  authority 
to  every  man's  conscience,  love  appealing  with  the  soft  and 
piercing  fire  of  manly  tenderness  to  every  heart. 

The  inspiration  which  gave  the  truth  was  from  God.  The 
miracles  which  accredited  the  messengers  were  as  seals  from 
heaven.  This  truth  abides  with  us.  The  record  of  these  mira- 
cles— the  visible  stamp,  as  it  were,  of  these  seals — remains.  And 
besides  these,  every  preacher  may  now  appeal  to  a  body  of 
proofs  that  the  religion  he  teaches  is  divine,  which  warrant  him 
to  go  to  his  work  as  fearlessly  as  the  Apostles  went  to  theirs ; 
and  every  preacher  is,  or  ought  to  be,  filled  with  the  same  spirit 
of  love  which  burned  in  the  Apostles'  hearts.  We  believe  in 
apostolic  succession  ;  not  in  a  fiction,  but  in  substantial  facts ; — 
not  in  forms,  but  in  realities ; — not  in  pretensions,  but  in  power. 
Rejecting  sacraments,  we  believe  in  the  Gospel.  Denouncing 
priesthood,  we  reverence  the  ministry  of  enlightened  and  labo- 
rious men.  Relying,  as  martyrs  and  apostles  relied  at  first,  on  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  the  success  of  all  preaching,  our  conviction  is 
that  the  success  has  been  proportioned  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
preaching. 

What  is  good  preaching  ?  Alas,  how  many  answers  would  be 
given  to  this  question!  And  yet  is  not  the  true  answer — the  preach- 
ing by  which  souls  are  saved  ?  Then,  the  best  preaching  must 
be  that  by  which  the  greatest  number  of  souls  are  saved.  In 
order  to  that  end,  however,  men  must  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  the  pulpit ;  and  to  bring  the  greatest  number  of  men 
within  that  sphere,  is  the  design  of  Dr.  Vauglian  in  his  Treatise ; 
and  it  is  ours.     In  one  word,  what  we  specifically  want  in  the 
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modern  pulpit  is — adaptation.  Now  we  have  read  a  good  deal 
in  our  time,  not  more  than  enough,  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
to  man's  moral  nature,  to  his  actual  condition  as  fallen,  guilty, 
wretched,  and  exposed  to  future  punishment.  And  not  seldom 
have  we  read  most  seasonable  injunctions,  addressed  to  our 
younger  ministers,  on  the  personal  adaptation  of  their  dis- 
courses to  the  condition  of  individual  men.  All  this  we  regard 
as  of  equal  importance  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. But  at  present,  our  aim  is  to  excite  as  much  at- 
tention as  we  can  to  this  truth, — that  along  with  these  general 
and  fixed  adaptations,  there  is  required  a  constantly  varying 
adaptation  to  the  constantly  progressive  changes  of  society. 

Confining  ourselves  to  society  in  our  own  country,  we  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers,  that  the  aspects  of  British  society 
are  not  what  they  were.  Not  only  have  they  changed,  but  the 
change  has  been  the  result  of  so  many  and  such  slowly  deve- 
loped courses  of  events,  that  however  suddenly  some  of  its 
tokens  may  have  flashed  on  the  bewildered  gaze  of  many,  the 
thing  itself  is  in  the  orderly  path  of  providence. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  our  limits  to  go  over  the  wide  field 
of  modern  society :  for  we  could  not  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  and  superficial  sketch.  We  prefer  urging  on  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  chiefly  the  largest  and  most  neglected  portion 

— the  WORKING    CLASSES. 

There  is  a  craving  for  change.  The  ancient  bonds  which  held 
men  in  subordinate  connexion  with  the  classes  above  them,  are 
visibly  loosening.  No  longer  is  there  the  magic  ascribed  in 
former  times  to  names.  Little  reverence  is  there  for  antiquity. 
Loyalty  is  neither  so  undefined  nor  so  chivalrous.  Submission 
is  not  so  common.  There  is  less  and  less  admiration  for  the 
glitter  of  rank.  Even  wealth  is  not  so  devoutly  worshipped,  ex- 
cepting as  a  private,  or  at  most  a  household  god. 

Though  education  is  still  wretchedly  defective,  and  abandoned 
to  the  casualties  of  private  charity,  or  the  rivalries  of  sectarian 
zeal,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  readers;  and  in  this  num- 
ber there  is  a  great  increase  of  thinkers,  and  these  thinkers 
utter  their  thoughts  to  willing  hearers. 

Then  there  are  several  new  powers  at  work  in  society.  Incre- 
dible facilities  have  been  multiplied  for  diffusing  opinions.  The 
tendency  to  voluntary  associations  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  the 
best,  the  worst,  the  most  frivolous,  has  assumed  an  activity 
and  acquired  a  force  which,  while  they  make  all  men  think,  and 
some  men  fear,  cannot  be  regarded  by  any  wase  or  good  man 
with  indifference.  The  increase  of  vice  in  the  great  mass  of  our 
society  is  greater,  and,  as  we  think,  in  many  respects  more  fear- 
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ful  even    than  the  progress   of  crime,  which  can  be    recorded 
and  punished,  and  in  a  great  degree  checked  by  the  laws. 

That  superstition  in  some  quarters,  and,  still  more,  irreligion 
in  others,  are  moving  on  at  least  as  rapidly  as  this  development 
of  social  powers,  every  man  who  opens  his  eyes  on  the  daily 
course  of  things  around  him  must  be  sufficiently  convinced. 
Must  we  not  add,  that  all  these  things  are  sharpened,  and  some 
of  them  quickened  into  life,  by  the  people's  terrible  distress  ? — 
distress,  which  is  patiently  endured  by  some,  we  fear,  from  sheer 
exhaustion ;  by  not  a  few,  we  are  glad  to  know,  from  Christian 
principle ;  but  by  the  majority,  we  have  reason  to  think,  because 
they  believe  they  have  the  power  and  the  right,  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, to  force  a  change  for  the  better. 

Now,  with  some  exceptions,  which  we  are  far  from  under- 
rating either  as  to  their  number  or  as  to  their  importance — 
over  these  masses,  which  are  the  roots  and  fibres  of  English 
society,  the  modern  pulpit  has  no  influence  whatever. 

We  do  not  mean  that  preachers  will  not  preach  to  these 
people,  but  that  these  people  will  not  go  to  hear  the  preacher. 
You  build  commodious  places ;  3'ou  procure  popular  preachers  ; 
you  establish  district  societies,  and  town  missions,  and  Christian 
instruction  societies  and  schools  ; — and  very  many  of  these  truly 
evangelical  ministrations  come  in  aid  of  the  pastoral  functions, 
and  bring  here  and  there  a  family  to  your  public  worship.  Still 
the  cold  and  stern  truth  is, — the  preacher  of  the  modern  pulpit 
preaches  to  but  a  scantling  of  the  modern  people  ! 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  we  are  persuaded,  must  be 
as  multiform  as  the  causes  which  have  produced  it.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  bej'^ond  what  is  conventionally  understood  to 
be  the  legitimate  range  of  the  pulpit.  Let  the  government  look 
well  to  its  duty  in  this  matter.  Let  our  legislators  look  to  theirs. 
Let  the  British  people  look  to  theirs.  Let  all  the  powers  of 
domestic  and  social  life  be  healthily  and  vigorously  worked ; 
and  we  will  say — let  all  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  follow 
the  example  here  set  them  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
bringing  the  case  of  the  modern  pulpit  fairly  before  their  con- 
gregations, and  urging  on  every  hearer  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
spective duty  in  this  great  business  of  the  nation. 

To  the  preachers  themselves  we  will  take  leave  to  offer  such 
thoughts  as  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  long  and  anxi- 
ous consideration,  earnestly  hoping  that  by  a  class  of  men  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  towards  whom  it  is  our  hap- 
piness to  cherish  the  sincerest  love  and  veneration,  they  will  be 
seriously  laid  to  heart.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  modern 
pulpit  should  rise  to  a  higher  measure  of  power — power  of 
mind,   moral  power,   social  power.     It  is  not  for  us  to  specify 
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the  numerous  examples  of  what  we  mean,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Christian  denominations  of  our  country.  Our  desire 
is,  that  these  known  examples  should  be  studied;  that  the 
springs  of  their  power  should  be  understood ;  that  they  should 
be  generously  emulated ;  and  that  they  should  be  multiplied  in 
every  place. 

We  wish  the  public  ministry  to  grasp  the  public  mind  in  all 
its  ramifications,  so  that  the  pulpit  may  become  everywhere  the 
focus  of  sacred  intelligence  and  the  central  point  of  energetic 
love.  It  is  a  law  of  society,  apart  from  its  artificial  arrangements 
and  its  factitious  notions,  that  the  strongest  minds  shall  rule. 
That  will  be  a  happy  day  for  England  when  these  strongest 
minds,  imbued  with  ardent  piety,  are  working  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  through  the  press,  and  in  the  secular  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  preachers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  common  people. 

*  It  would  seem  to  be  a  cardinal  error  among  the  great  majority  of 
preachers  in  our  time,  that  they  think  much  too  meanly  of  the  popular 
understanding.  It  is  their  manner  to  judge  of  the  minds  of  men  too 
much  by  the  standard  of  a  technical  education,  without  keeping  suffi- 
ciently in  view  either  the  sameness  or  the  variety  of  those  natural 
capahihties  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  men  as  such.  It  is  little 
remembered,  in  consequence,  that  the  slightly  educated  man  in  the 
pew  may  possibly  be  possessed  of  much  greater  sagacity  than  the 
thoroughly  educated  man  in  the  pulpit.  Ministers  of  religion  should 
not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  smith  at  his  anvil  may  have  more 
compass  of  soul  in  him  than  is  found  in  the  scholar,  however  much 
given  to  his  books.  In  the  case  of  the  one,  there  may  be  naturally  a 
robust  mental  health,  such  as  no  amount  of  artificial  means  would  suf- 
fice to  confer  in  the  case  of  the  other.  Equality  in  these  things  is  of 
much  wider  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  peer  and  the 
mechanic  are  aHke  specimens  of  humanity  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  aU 
the  training  in  the  world  would  fail  of  securing  to  the  man  of  high 
degree  the  same  habit  of  intelligent  perception  which  may  be  ex- 
isting as  so  much  natural  bestowment  in  the  man  of  low  degree.  In 
all  time,  the  toe  of  one  grade  has  come,  in  this  manner,  near  upon  the 
heel  of  another  accounted  as  greatly  its  betters.  But  in  no  time  has 
this  rivalry  between  the  children  of  nature  and  the  children  of  fortune 
been  so  prevalent  or  so  mai-ked,  as  in  the  time  in  which  we  Hve.' — 
pp.  21,  22. 

We  have  little  hope  of  the  pulpit  gaining  its  legitimate  ascen- 
dancy among  our  people,  unless  our  preachers  manifest  a 
judicious  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  real  wants  and  reason- 
able wishes  of  the  labouring  classes.     We  are  well  assured  that 
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such  sympathy  does  now  exist  to  a  comparatively  large  extent ; 
but  we  dare  not  affirm  that  it  is  universal:  we  do  not  know  that 
it  can  even  be  said  to  be  at  all  general.     However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that,  among  the  portion  of  British  society  to  which 
we  are  now  referring,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  the  clergy 
of  all  persuasions.     It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  such  a  feeling 
is  groundless  ;  that  it  is  the  effect  of  dislike  to  the  truth  ;  that  it 
is  a  rude  jealousy  of  every  sign  of  superiority.     We  are  not  dis- 
posed, of  course,  to  defend  this  feeling.     Neither  do  we  regard 
it  as  wise,  right,  or  safe,  simply  to  condemn  it.     We  would  have 
our  religious  teachers,  universally,  to  feel,  that,  like  their  Lord, 
their  most  appropriate  and  principal  sphere  is  amongst  the  living 
forests  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  success  of  their  evangelical 
labours  depends  on  their  sympathy  with  all   that  is  reasonable, 
and  their  wise  tolerance  of  much  that  is  not  reasonable  in  popular 
feeling.      We  can  afford  to  despise  the  hollow  cant  that  would 
represent  us,  in  so  saying,   as  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the 
rabble,  and  turning  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  into  leaders  of 
sedition  ;  and  we  here  most  earnestly  beseech  the  pious  preachers 
of  the  present  day   to  despise  it  too.      Are   the  people  to   be 
alienated  from  your  pulpits  ?     Alas,   they  have  left  you  !     The 
question  of  the  day  is.    Can  they  be  brought  back  ?     How   are 
they  to  be  brought  back  ?     Does  it  not  concern  the  honour  of 
our   Christianity  that  they  should  be  brought  back  ?     Oh !  it 
were    a  noble   triumph    of  the  modern   pulpit,  to  see   men  of 
strong  principle   and  self-controlling  wisdom   gathering  round 
them  the  most  boisterous  elements  of  our  social  atmosphere,  con- 
ducting the  lightnings  with  which  its  darkest  thunder-clouds  are 
charged,  and   showing  to  the  nation  they  have  saved   that   the 
preaching  of  the   cross  is  still  the  '  Power  of  God."" — Of  course 
such  an   enterprise  of  home  evangelization  will  require  that  our 
ministers  shall  be  men  of  action.     If  we  mistake  not,  the  most 
successful  preachers  of  the  day  are  not  those  who  are  merely 
preachers.     We  wish  it   to  be  understood  that   the  activity  re- 
quired is  something  more  than  what,  we  suppose,  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  pastoral  visitation.     We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  kind  courtesies  which  the  gentler  portions  of  us  so   much 
need,  and  which  other  portions  of  us  may  be  said  to  exact  from 
our   respective  pastors :    we   think    these  courtesies  have   their 
value.      We  fancy,  however,  that  all  this  belongs  more  to  a  state 
of  society  that  is  passing  away,  than  to  a  state  of  society  which  is 
coming  on.    Whether  or  not  this  be  anything  more  than  fancy,  we 
really  do   mean   something,  which — whether  compatible  or  not 
with  human  ability,  amid  the  received  expectations  of  Christian 
churches — is  now  wanted  to  adapt  the  services  of  the  pulpit  to 
the  demands  of  society  at  large. 
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To  carry  out  our  views,  we  acknowledge  that  the  following 
things  must  be  secured:' — ministers,  possessing,  with  all  other 
wise  and  pious  qualities,  very  great  energy ;  a  greater  number  of 
such  ministers,  acting  in  harmony,  in  our  great  towns,  and  in  the 
larger  congregations;  and  a  habit  of  systematic  co-operation 
with  these  ministers  among  all  believing  men  and  women. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  ready  to  fear  that  our  sugges- 
tions border  upon  harshness,  and  that  we  are  forgetting  that 
society,  at  all  times  and  in  all  its  compartments,  looks  up  to 
the  Christian  pulpit  for  those  consolatory  displays  of  truth  which 
require  devout  tenderness  rather  than  force. — We  are  quite 
aware,  indeed,  that  in  urging  special  considerations  arising  from 
the  present  state  of  society,  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking 
the  religious  wants  of  society  in  all  its  states.  All  that  our 
space  admits  of  saying  just  at  present  is,  that  we  are  keeping 
in  remembrance  the  permanent  wants  of  society : — it  is  because 
we  are  concerned  that  such  wants  should  be  met  on  the  largest 
possible  scale  that  we  concentrate  our  observations  on  one  par- 
ticular point — the  keeping  up  of  the  pace  of  the  ministry  with 
the  pace  of  the  generation  to  which  we  belong. 

We  have  not  room  to  enlarge,  as  we  could  wish,  on  the  great 
importance  of  connecting  the  modern  pulpit  with  the  literary 
cultivation  of  our  people,  especially  those  of  our  people  who  are 
engaged  in  manual  labour.  There  was  a  time  when  the  laborious 
peasant  might  be  said  to  owe  all  his  information,  beyond  the 
handicraft  by  which  he  earned  his  bread,  to  the  teaching  of  his 
pastor.  That  time  has  gone ; — we  have  no  wish  for  its  return. 
The  serfdom  of  the  intellect  has  no  more  charms  for  us  than  the 
slavery  of  the  limbs. 

Even  if  it  were  desirable,  the  altered  relations  of  society  have 
rendered  it  both  unnecessary  and  impossible.  It  is  not  possible, 
on  any  large  scale  ;  for  it  should  be  considered,  that  a  vast  aug- 
mentation of  strictly  professional  labour  has  come  to  devolve  on 
our  spiritual  guides,  not  more  from  the  increase  of  numbers 
than  from  the  growth  of  those  expectations  from  the  preacher  as 
a  preacher,  which  are  generated  by  more  widely  diffused  intelli- 
gence. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  our  ministers  should,  in  general, 
be  teachers  of  any  truths  besides  those  of  the  gospel ;  for  other 
modes  of  teaching,  and  better  teachers  of  secular  truth,  are  mul- 
tiplied with  great  rapidity.  What  then,  we  may  fairly  be  asked, 
would  you  have  the  preachers  of  our  age  to  do  in  this  business  ? 
We  will  say  plainly  what  we  would  have  them  to  do. 

First  of  all, — we  would  have  them  to  inform  themselves,  by 
personal  observation  and  inquiry,  of  the  state  of  intellect,  and  of 
knowledge  on  points  not  usually  regarded  as  religious,  among 
the   people   that  surrotmd  them.     We  would  have  them  to  be 
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known  as  men  who  feel  a  real  and  considerate  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  community.  According  to  our  judgment,  the 
preacher  should  be  always  recognised  as  the  enlightened,  bold, 
and  steady  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  education  that  the  capa- 
cities and  leisure  of  the  working  classes,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,  will  admit  of.  We  would  have  our  preachers  take 
the  lead  in  the  councils  of  those  far-seeing  and  really  practical 
men,  who  know  that  the  dangers  of  society  lie  not  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  many,  but  in  their  ignorance.  We  would  have 
them  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  pampered  and  unreasoning  respect- 
ables who  fancy  that  knowledge  is  a  kind  of  portable  gas,  to  be 
doled  out  to  the  lower  orders  just  in  quantities  sufficient  to  show 
them  how  to  serve  their  betters ;  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  the 
daylight  intended  by  our  Maker  for  every  eye,  guiding  every  man 
in  every  step  of  life  and  death.  We  would  have  the  preacher  to 
take  into  his  account  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  press ; 
and  to  remember,  that  if  this  power  is  not  worked  in  the  way 
of  spreading  knowledge,  it  will  be  worked  in  the  way  of  spread- 
ing something  which  is  not  knowledge,  and  which  is  worse 
than  ignorance !  Then  we  would  have  the  preacher  of  our 
country  to  foster,  in  the  hearts  of  labouring  men,  the  feeling 
of  independence  which  will  raise  them  above  considering  edu- 
cation as  a  charity.  We  have,  we  confess,  a  special  reason  for 
urging  this  ;  because  we  happen  to  know,  what  doubtless  all  our 
readers  also  know,  that  as  churches  have  been  made  to  obstruct 
Christianity,  so  schools,  barbarously  denominated  *  charity 
schools,'  have  been  used  to  hinder  nearly  all  that  deserves  the 
name  of  education. — But  apart  from  this,  we  are  well  assured 
that  the  sober  and  industrious  men  who  abound,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalent  intemperance,  can  aiford  to  pay  all  that  ought 
to  be  paid  in  a  well-managed  system  of  instruction  ;  and  that 
the  character  of  the  instruction  will  be  more  thoroughly  tested 
and  more  justly  prized  by  those  who  cheerfully  pay  for  it  out  of 
their  hard  but  honourable  earnings. 

We  would  urge  on  the  attention  of  our  ministers  some  im- 
portant points  of  consideration  in  addition  to  this  one  respecting 
schools.  The  first  is,  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  and 
practical  inventions  of  general  teaching.  We  do  not  now  profess 
any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  in  which  the  preachers  of  our 
country  are  familiar  with  matters  of  this  nature ;  but  most  deeply 
are  we  convinced  that  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit,  to  bestow  upon  them  a  great  degree  of 
their  attention. — A  second  point  is,  that  our  ministers  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  state  of  the  press,  that  they  should  know 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  printed  preaching  that  finds  so  many 
pulpits,  and  sways  so  many  congregations ;  that  they  should  be 
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well  furnished  with  catalogues  of  the  best  cheap  publications  on 
all  subjects ;  and  should  deserve,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will 
have,  the  reputation  of  being  judges  to  whom  men  may  safely 
appeal  in  such  matters. — A  third  point,  which  we  must  touch 
with  similar  brevity,  is,  that  our  ministers  should  take  as  much 
visible  interest  as  possible  in  reading  associations,  libraries,  news- 
papers, and  other  periodicals,  and  in  oral  lectures  by  able  men, 
on  science,  history,  political  institutions,  antiquities,  poetry, 
music,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  people.  The  scope  of  these  recommendations  is, 
we  trust,  sufficiently  apparent.  Those  ministers  who  have  wisely 
and  patiently  acted  on  them  hitherto  would  smile  at  our  sim- 
plicity, were  we  to  utter  sanguine  predictions  of  the  immediate 
benefits  of  such  plans  of  action  ;  yet,  convinced  as  we  are  that  these 
are  things  to  be  desired,  we  freely  express  our  convictions,  and 
commend  them  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  the  power,  so 
far  as  they  approve,  to  carry  them  into  practice.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  by  carrying  such  views  out  to  a  large 
extent  that  they  can  be  vigorous  anywhere  ;  but  let  beginnings  be 
made  where  they  are  needed,  and  the  example  will  be  contagious : 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  modern  pulpit  is  adorned  by  men  who 
look  into  the  depths  of  society,  and  stand  prepared  to  pour  into 
those  depths  as  much  as  possible  of  every  light  of  truth. 

Returning  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the  pulpit  on  the  masses  of 
our  people,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  of  great  attention  to 
the  manner  of  addressing  them.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  prejudice 
which  associates  with  addresses  to  the  multitude  the  idea  of 
inferiority  in  point  of  style  and  elocution.  True  it  is,  that  men 
of  crude  pretensions  have  set  \ip,  sometimes,  as  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  untaught  multitude ;  and  these  men  have  been 
followed,  applauded,  and — forgotten.  But  it  is  altogether  an  er- 
roneous opinion  that  regards  the  multitude  as  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating what  is  better.  We  will  admit  that  the  robust  men 
of  England,  and  the  shrewd  thinkers  of  Scotland,  and  the  irre- 
ligious of  all  grades  and  districts,  ai-e  little  likely  to  be  won  by 
tame  dilutions  of  established  creeds,  by  elegant  disquisitions,  by 
dry  theological  technicalities,  by  pleasant  homilies,  by  faultless 
common  places,  or  by  loose  and  declamatory  harangues ;  but  we 
engage  to  maintain  that  the  best  preachers,  in  every  sense,  might 
soon  come  to  be  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  British 
minds.  We  do  conceive  that  manly  thought,  clearly  ex- 
pressed, may  be  upheld  by  arguments  which  can  interest  and 
satisfy  the  common  mind ;  that  images  taken  from  well-known 
facts,  and  from  familiar  scenes,  will  touch  the  imagination  of  the 
least  refined ;  and  that  gushes  of  tenderness,  and  bursts  of  un- 
affected passion,  in  the  pulpit,  will  reach  the  hearts  of  all.     The 
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English  crowd  must  be  spoken  to  in  the  good  old  EngUsh  tongue. 
Nearly  all  our  words  of  strength  are  there.  Coarseness,  we 
hardly  need  to  say,  is  not  less  disrespectful  to  the  hearers  of  any 
class,  than  it  is  unworthy  of  religion,  and  beneath  the  sacredness 
of  the  pulpit.  The  purest  language,  the  chastest  figures,  the 
strongest  reasoning,  and  the  noblest  elocution,  will  ever  prove 
the  most  popular  with  the  many,  as  they  already  command  the 
approbation  of  the  few.  But  above  all  things,  the  preacher  must 
be  IN  EARNEST.  We  live  in  an  age  of  earnestness.  Working 
■men  especially  are  really  in  earnest.  We  quote  the  language  of 
one  of  the  most  awakening  preachers  of  our  country  : — '  The 
power  of  unaffected,  well-displayed  earnestness,  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  object  of  life,  is  manifest;  and  in  the  ministry  it  must  ev,er 
be  a  mighty  weapon.  We  have  none  of  us  j^et  tried  and  wielded 
it  as  we  ought ;  if  we  did,  the  church  and  the  world  would  soon 
present  a  new  aspect,  each  labourer  obtaining  the  triumphs  of 
Whitfield  and  Paul.  My  dear  sir,  cherish  it  as  your  very  life. 
It  will  be  as  a  spell  upon  the  minds  with  which  you  come  in 
contact ;  and  if  there  be  beyond  its  circle  those  who  count  you 
enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  '  mad,'  as  they  did  the  apostle  before 
you,  receive  the  imputation  as  a  compliment  to  your  character, 
for  which  you  have  reason  to  be  grateful ;  determine,  if  this  is 
to  be  vile,  that  you  will  be  yet  more  vile  still ;  and  let  your  un- 
moved conviction  go  forth,  that  the  man  who  could  contemplate 
the  facts  which  have  inspired  you,  without  exerting  every  nerve, 
faculty,  and  passion  here,  possesses  not  a  principle  but  what 
religion  and  benevolence  must  blush  to  own,  and  even  depravity 
itself  refuse  and  disdain  to  record^  except  in  the  darkest  catalogue 
of  its  crimes.'* 

For  the  reason  already  stated,  we  shall  not  now  dwell  on  the 
other  classes  of  society,  but  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  well-formed  and  admirably  expressed  views  of  Dr.  Yaughan. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  classes,  are 
such  as  to  have  given  them  an  extent  of  knowledge,  and  what  is 
more  important,  a  disciplined  and  scrutinising  habit  of  mind, 
which  places  the  modern  preacher  in  a  new  and,  perhaps,  some- 
what difficult  position.  The  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we  see,  disparage  preaching  in  comparison  with  the  offices  and 
sacraments  provided  for  in  the  liturgy,  and  there  may  be  -personal 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  theological  reasons  for  their  so  doino; ; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  number  of  able  and  popular 
preachers  in  that  establishment  has  greatly  increased.  The 
Congregationalists  embracing  those  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
of  baptism,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  present  day,  have 

*  Charge  to  the   Rev.   R.  C.   Pritchett,   Darlington,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Parsons.     1841. 
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their  main  strength  among  the  middle  classes :  from  which  it 
would  seem  only  natural  to  infer,  that  on  the  whole,  the  preaching 
in  these  denominations,  at  any  rate,  is  adapted  to  this  large  and 
important  class.  It  is  certain  that  what  adaptation  it  has,  it  has 
in  relation  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  As  it  is,  however. 
Dr.  Vaughan  plainly  conveys  his  impression  that  among  ourselves 
the  state  of  the  pulpit  is  open  to  much,  very  much  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  we  regard  as  applicable  to  it  elsewhere. 

'  If  deficiency  in  pulpit  ability,  in  certain  respects,  is  not  so  manifest 
among  us  as  in  the  estabUshed  church,  it  is  mainly  because  our  system 
is  of  a  nature  to  be  always  placing  such  evils  in  process  of  correcting 
themselves.  Our  preaching  may  not  consist  in  reading  the  smooth 
pointless  essay,  but  it  may  not  be  on  this  account  the  less  barren  of  in- 
structive thought,  and  impressive  utterance.  It  may  be  much  in 
advance  of  the  preaching  which  is  tolerated,  and  even  praised,  in  the 
case  of  the  feebler  portion  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  still  be  so  far 
below  its  proper  level,  as  to  be  of  small  eftect  and  very  little  valued. 
Extemporaneous  discourses  may  partake  largely  of  the  faults  of  that 
manner  of  preaching,  and  very  little  of  its  excellences.  The  consci- 
ousness of  possessing  thought,  may  be  allowed  to  induce  a  negligence  of 
utterance  ;  or,  a  consciousness  of  possessing  utterance  may  be  allowed 
to  induce  a  negligence  of  thought.  In  the  former  case,  we  lose  our 
hold  on  the  less  intelligent ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  more  intelligent,  by 
whom  the  less  are  generally  governed. 

'  It  is  a  sore  trial  of  patience  to  hear  some  preachers  talk  of  the 
inability  of  their  hearers  to  appreciate  good  sermons,  as  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  labour  to  produce  such  sermons.  It  would  often  be  well 
for  the  preacher,  in  such  cases,  did  he  possess  half  the  capacity  of  not 
a  few  of  the  minds  whicli  he  lias  learned  to  despise.  Good  sermons  are 
discourses  adapted  to  edification,  and  my  experience  has  never  brought 
me  in  the  way  of  a  middle  class  auditory  that  could  not  at  once  appre- 
ciate a  sermon  characterized  by  that  kind  of  goodness,  always  sup- 
posing it  to  be  delivered  with  a  good  natural  manner. 

'  It  is  to  errors  of  this  description — errors  of  a  nature  which  it 
would  seem  most  natural  in  men  of  sense  to  avoid — that  we  must  look 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  instances  in  which  our  own 
pulpits  are  occupied  in  a  manner  so  little  suited  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live  are  so  numerous  as  we  find  them.  It  is  painful  when  even 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  comes  to  be  a  matter  home  with,  rather 
than  a  matter  highly  esteemed  and  valued.  But  so  it  is  at  present  to 
a  grievous  extent,  and  so  it  must  be  whenever  dispai'ity  is  felt  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  taught.' — pp.  43,44. 

The  chapter  on  the  higher  classes  is  written  with  great  success. 
The  prevalence  of  intellectual  culture,  science,  skill,  taste,  and 
imagination  among  these  classes  is  set  forth  in  a  style  which  im- 
plies rather  than  ostentatiously  displays  how  familiar  the  writer 
is  with  them,  and  how  easily  his  own  preaching  may  be  supposed 
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to  be  such  as  the  most  cukivated  amongst  them  will  most  highly 
appreciate.  He  maintains  that  the  pulpit  must  be  our  grand  in- 
strument for  counteracting  the  numberless  appliances  by  which 
reliorious  delusion  is  enslavino-  the  imagination  of  the  educated : 
he  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  truth  in  company 
with  all  its  congenial  attractions ;  and  he  shews,  from  the  example 
of  the  Divine  Preacher,  from  the  grandeurof  the  themes  of  our  reli- 
gion, from  the  plenteousness  and  variety  of  natural  imagery,  and 
from  the  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  its  best  efforts,  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  worship  viay  he  so  conducted  as  to  interest 
the  imagination  more  deeply  and  more  permanently  than  the 
most  elaborate  displays  of  art. 

'  If  it  has  been  the  manner  of  Antichrist  to  cluster  upon  the  simple 
institutes  of  the  gospel  an  endless  trumpery  devised  by  man,  be  it  ours 
to  bring  to  them  tliose  better  adornments  which  tlieir  Divine  Author 
has  furnished  to  us  in  his  own  works,  and  which  our  blessed  Lord 
himself  has  thus  appropriated  through  the  whole  course  of  his  recorded 
ministry.  The  great  demand  now  made  on  Christians  in  this  respect 
is,  that  what  other  men  aim  to  do  by  scenic  show  from  the  altar, 
should  be  done,  and  much  better  dune,  in  our  case,  by  effective  instruc- 
tion from  the  pulpit,  and  that  on  the  wliole  matter  of  visible  aids  in 
rehgion,  we  should  spare  no  pains  in  opposing  to  every  illusive  spectacle 
supplied  by  urt,  the  truthful  utterances  which  may  be  always  success- 
fully invoked  from  the  real  magnificence  of  nature. 

'  But  the  power  necessary  to  this  kind  of  preaching,  while  it  must 
come  in  part  from  nature,  must  come  also  from  much  study,  and  from 
a  devout  solicitude  to  lead  men  into  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  Nor  is 
anything  further  from  our  thoughts  in  the  above  observations,  than  to 
encourage  that  kind  of  preaching,  which  in  its  exuberance  of  lan- 
guage and  allusion,  seems  not  to  belong  either  to  poetry  or  prose. 
Sermons  in  general,  are  addresses  to  the  people,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  eminently  popular  ;  in  some  connexions,  a  certain  measure  of 
homeliness  would  be  their  great  excellence.  But  men  do  not  need  to 
be  unnatural  in  making  use  of  nature.  Our  example  in  this  respect 
is  before  us  in  His  manner,  who  preached  on  the  sower  that  went  forth 
to  sow — on  the  blade  and  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — and  on 
the  man  avIio  built  his  house  upon  the  rock,  and  the  other  who  built 
upon  the  sand.' — pp.  64,  65. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Vaughan's  '  Review  of  the  Pulpit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Past,'  with  much  interest. 

Latimer  and  the  Reformers,  Baxter  and  the  PiU'itans,  rise  as 
it  were  from  the  dead,  and  show  us  how  they  preached.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  luxurious  and  poetical  and  learned  eloquence 
of  Taylor,  overwhelming  the  preacher  even  more  than  it  en- 
chants the  audience.  We  listen  to  Barrow,  exhausting  every 
theme  and  our  patience  too.  We  recoil  from  the  indevout  ortho- 
doxy of  South,  while  our  laughter  at  his  drolleries,  and  our  ad- 
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miration  of  his  power,  are  checked  by  the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm 
and  the  bigotry  of  his  derision.  Further  on,  we  behold  the 
grave  and  profound  Owen,  listening  with  amazement,  almost 
with  envy,  to  '  the  tinker,'  who  delights  all  ages  in  all  nations 
with  his  Pilgrim.  And  then  the  masters  of  the  English  pulpit 
pass  before  us  in  long  procession,  whilst  each  is  heard  to  tell,  in 
brief  but  vivid  terms,  the  story  of  his  time.  Dr.  Vaughan's  esti- 
mate of  the  individual  character  of  these  preachers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  connects  them  with  the  events  and  the  spirit 
of  their  respective  periods,  are  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  and 
they  will  suggest  to  his  ministerial  readers,  in  particular,  such 
thoughts  as  cannot  but  work  beneficially  for  us  all. 

We  must  omit  all  remark  on  the  preachers  of  other  nations. 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  referred  to  them  with  caution,  and  we  may 
add,  with  delicate  impartiality.  He  sums  up  his  retrospect  and 
his  comparison  in  these  emphatic  words : — 

'  Our  idea  with  regard  to  what  preaching  ought  to  be,  must  not  be 
derived  from  what  now  obtains  elsewhere,  but  from  what  is  before  us 
in  the  example  of  inspired  men,  and  from  what  is  demanded  by  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Li  the  preaching  of  reformers  and  puritans, 
and  in  that  of  episcopalians,  nonconformists,  and  methodists,  much 
may  be  observed  from  which  we  shall  do  well  to  learn,  but  much  must 
be  added  to  what  may  be  so  learned,  and  added  purely  from  our  own 
studious  and  devout  consideration.' — p.  143. 

Passing  by  the  salutary  counsels  of  this  volume  with  respect 
to  a  self-educated  ministry,  and  the  admirable  chapter  on  a  good 
pulpit  elocution,  which  applies  to  reading  and  to  prayer  not  less 
than  to  preaching,  and  also  the  brief — too  brief — but  beautiful 
chapters  on  Divine  Influence  and  on  Ministerial  Piety,  we  must 
conclude  what  we  have  to  say  by  directing  our  readers  to  the 
practical  question  which  this  treatise,  as  a  whole,  is  so  well  fitted 
to  press  home  to  every  mind: — 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  modern  pulpit  all  that  it  ought 
to  be — all  that  it  might  be — all  that  it  vmst  be,  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  hold  on  the  British  mind  and  conscience  ? 

^  We  would  entreat  the  ministers  whose  devotion  and  ability 
give  just  weight  to  all  their  proceedings,  to  take  this  great  ques- 
tion with  them  to  their  secret  chambers ;  to  discuss  it  in  their 
conferences  with  one  another ;  and  to  bring  their  matured  and 
practical  views  of  it  before  the  people  at  large.  We  have  inti- 
mated already  our  belief  that  it  has  engaged  much  of  their 
thought.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  no  man  can  be  a 
minister  in  this  country,  without  having  this  question  daily 
brought  before  him,  not  simply  as  a  personal  affair,  but  as  an 
affair  of  public  concern.  It  is  most  manifest,  however,  that  this 
IS  not  merely  a  question  for  men  engaged  in  the  onerous  duties 
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of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  question  for  us  all: — 'The  Protestant 
yjulpit,'  Dr.Vaughan  plainly  and  truly  tells  us,  '  in  the  future  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  required  efficiency  only  as  our  laity  shall 
be  resolved  on  seeing  that  it  does  possess  it.' 

Is  it  not  a  fact  which  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  removal 
of  a  pastor,  by  death  or  by  other  changes,  is  a  season  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  danger;  and  that  the  anxiety  and  the 
danger  are  often  the  greatest  in  those  churches  in  which  from 
local  circumstances  the  efficiency  of  the  pulpit  is  felt  to  be  the 
most  essential  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  too,  that  for  many  years  past,  amongst  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  generally,  the  members  of  families  who  can 
command  the  greatest  advantages  of  education  are  not  trained 
up  in  those  principles  which  their  fathers  prized ;  and  that  a 
much  smaller  portion  than  in  former  times  of  the  well-educated 
among  those  who  have  been  trained  up  in  those  principles,  are 
encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  and  honours  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  too,  that  instances  arc  too  numerous  in  which 
the  wealthy  and  the  influential,  among  Protestant  dissenters,  adopt 
a  manner  towards  their  ministers  to  which  men  of  refinement, 
genius,  and  character  will  not  submit,  because  they  know  it  to 
be  wrong  in  principle,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  their  feelings  and  to 
their  usefulness  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  ministers  of  religion 
are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity  Avhich  are  not  more 
repugnant  to  good  manners,  and  disgusting  to  good  taste,  than 
they  arc  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  with  the 
interests  of  Christian  liberty  ? 

We  hail  with  sanguine  delight  the  beginnings  of  a  sounder 
state  of  feeling  in  the  dissenting  communities  towards  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  our  ministers  are  to  be  trained.  The  conductors 
of  these  institutions,  we  have  been  informed  in  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries, are  directing  their  most  assiduous  consideration  to  all 
practicable  methods  of  increasing  their  efficiency  to  meet  the 
rising  demands  of  modern  society.  We  have  expounded  our 
views  on  these  points  in  some  former  articles  of  this  Review,  and 
wc  have  reason  to  know  that  our  humble  la])ours  in  this  depart- 
ment have  not  been  without  fruit.  But  the  duty  of  the  entire 
reliijious  community  in  connexion  with  ministerial  education,  de- 
mands our  separate  and  earnest  attention ;  and  wc  shall  bring  it 
before  our  readers  with  all  the  strength  and  })lainness  we  can 
command. 
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Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  the  IJfc  of  the  Ihv.  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  loith 
Selections  from  his  Correspoiidence.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Russell 
Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.    pp.  516.     London:  Green,  Newgate-street. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  controversy,  as  it  has  been  generally 
conducted,  is  its  personal  character.  An  immense  amount  of 
time  and  talent  has  been  spent  on  what,  after  all,  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  points  in  dispute.  What  relevancy  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  sentiment  has  the  kindness  or  malevolence,  the 
honesty  or  unfairness,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its  advocate  ?  Had 
truth  been  pursued  l)y  all,  as  a  reality,  apart  from  the  personal 
qualities  of  its  professed  advocates,  had  men  and  their  works  been 
regarded  as  only  so  many  means,  well  or  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  of  aiding  its  investigation,  not  only  would  polemical 
literature  have  been  free  from  a  vast  multitude  of  the  blemishes 
which  disfigure  it,  but  the  truth  itself  would  have  been  more 
clearly  perceived  and  more  fully  developed.  The  state  of  mind 
which  personal  controversy  exhibits  and  induces,  and  especially 
the  kind  of  personal  controversy  of  which  the  world  has  seen  so 
much,  affords  but  little  hope  of  success  in  this  sacred  and  solemn 
enterprise.  It  is  composed  of  the  activity  of  passions,  whose 
quiescence  is  necessary,  whose  agitation  is  fatal,  to  the  pros- 
j)erous  issue  of  such  pursuits,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be 
any  pursuit  of  truth  at  all  while  those  passions  arc  inflamed.  It 
is  the  calm  and  pure  soul  that  has  the  promise  of  spiritual  revela- 
tions. God  shows  his  '  way'  to  the  *  meek.'  Still  and  unpol- 
luted are  the  waters  that  best  reflect  the  beauteous  images  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

And  while  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  should  be  the  only 
object  of  all  polemics,  and  is  of  all  good  and  holy  ones,  is  im- 
peded by  the  practice  of  mingling  what  is  personal  to  the  com- 
batants with  what  is  common  to  the  theme,  a  most  important 
injustice  is  done  to  the  highest  truth  thereby.  The  evil  features 
of  human  character  arc  dwelt  upon  and  exposed,  greatlj^  to  the 
injury  of  the  good  features,  and  a  desire  is  cherished  of  finding 
in  opponents  faults  rather  than  excellences.  This  is  incident  to 
all  controversy,  the  tendency  to  think  unfavourably  of  men, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  their  differing  from  us  in  opinion,  being 
natural  and  strong,  and  requiring  not  encouragement,  but  sup- 
pression. 

On  these  accounts  we  esteem  it  most  important  that  the 
private  lives  of  men  who  have  occupied  a  prominent  polemical 
position  should  be  made  known,  especially  if  it  have  hccn 
held  in  connexion  with  the  more  weighty  and  influential  contro- 
versies.    Nothing  tends  so  much   to  abate  the   angry  feelings, 
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and  to  lessen  the  distance  which  controversy  occasions,  to  bring 
men  of  various  sentiments  together,  and  to  diffuse  among  them  a 
heakhy  feeUng  of  respect  and  charity,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
inward  life  and  private  manners  of  those  who  have  done  public 
battle  for  their  faith.  It  preserves  and  promotes  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  humanity,  apart  from  all  theological  debate ;  it  keeps 
up  and  cherishes  the  feelings  of  men  as  such,  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  weakened  and  perverted  by  their  intercourse  and  col- 
lision as  polemics ;  and  serves  often  to  beget  and  increase  moral 
esteem  for  those  whose  more  notorious  exhibitions  did  not  tend, 
as  controversies  seldom  do,  to  present  their  moral  excellences  in 
the  most  attractive  light.  We  thus  behold  men  in  circumstances 
to  excite  a  fraternal  sympathy,  we  see  them  exposed  to  all  the 
common  and  familiar  toils  and  travels  of  our  mortal  life,  subjects 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  pain,  and  death,  and  we  behold  them, 
too,  expressing,  in  various  ways,  and  ways  not  open  to  the  least 
suspicion  of  design  or  hypocrisy,  the  sentiments  of  a  sound 
morality  and  pure  devotion.  We  see  them  cherishing  the  dis- 
positions of  a  free  and  sincere  religiousness,  and  reciprocating  the 
generosities  of  social  fellowship.  We  thus  learn  to  make  amends 
through  the  moral,  for  the  wrong  often  done  by  us  through  the 
technical,  of  the  human  heart ;  while  we  retain,  it  may  be,  all  the 
articles  of  our  theological  creed  unmodified,  we  are  taught  not 
to  do  despite  to  the  great  religious  conscience  of  mankind,  and 
we  recognise  and  reverence  the  superiority  of  secret  intercourse 
with  God,  and  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  social  life  to  the 
mere  wordy  symbols  and  creeds  of  men. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  glad  that  the  life  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  appeared.  We  do  not  affect  indifference  to  the 
points  in  relation  to  which  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged  differs  from  what,  in  our  view,  is  apostolical  Christ- 
ianit3^  ^^^^  reality  and  magnitude  of  those  points,  as  entering 
into  the  very  vitalities  of  C^hristian  truth  and  human  godliness, 
this  review  has  ever  maintained,  though  by  'speaking  the  truth 
in  love'  it  has  sometimes  excited  the  suspicions  of  some  who 
cannot  think  a  man  in  earnest  unless  he  be  in  a  rage,  nor  give 
him  credit  for  lovino;  the  truth  if  he  do  not  hate  heretics.  Never- 
theless  we  do  rejoice,  and  express  our  joy,  that  while  the  public 
and  polemical  labours  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  likely  to  be  the 
subjects  of  extensive  notice  and  investigation  from  his  fellow  men, 
they  are  now  enabled  to  take  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  him  in 
other  and  more  interesting  and  amiable  capacities,  '  fulfilling'  his 
private  and  individual  'course,'  and  discharging  the  functions  of 
home  and  friendship.  Such  a  life  as  his  deserved  to  be  written, 
such  a  character  demanded  exhibition,  and  it  is  pity  that  his 
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theological  repute  and  ecclesiastical  position  should  prevent,  as 
they  will  do,  multitudes  reading  the  one  and  beholding  the 
other,  who  might  greatly  profit  by  both. 

The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Carpenter  arc  written  by  his  son,  Russell 
Lant  Carpenter,  and  they  do  him  honour.  With  the  exception 
of  some  applications,  or  rather  misapplications,  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage to  his  father,  which  savour  of  more  than  bad  taste,  and 
some  faults  incident  to  inexperienced  authorship,  we  can  give  it 
conscientious  praise.  It  is  written  without  any  ambitious  at- 
tempts at  fine  writing  or  display  of  any  kind,  and  we  have  not 
discovered  a  single  sentiment  or  sentence,  though  the  author 
belongs  to  a  denomination  held  in  special  theological  abhorrence 
by  other  sects,  at  which  those  sects  could  take  legitimate  objec- 
tion or    a    sound  offence.      It   is    no    small  advantage    to    the 

*  Memoirs,'  that  they  are  composed  by  the  son  of  their  subject. 
In  such  a  circumstance  there  is  no  necessary  cause  of  partiality 
or  unfairness,  while  there  are  some  men,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  was 
one  of  them,  who  cannot  be  understood  nor  appreciated  but  by 
those  that  love  them,  and  that  possess  the  knowledge  which  the 
intimacies  of  family  connexion  alone  afford.  The  editor  has 
made  great  use  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  papers  and  letters,  and  has 
thus  given  us  a  fuller  insight  into  his  heart  than  we  could  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

Lant  Carpenter  was  born  at  Kidderminster,  September  2nd, 
1780,  of  parents  connected  with  families  long  respectable  among 
the  nonconformists  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire.  In  child- 
hood he  displayed  the  activity  and  fearlessness  which  afterwards 
so  strongly  marked  his  character,  and  one  instance  is  mentioned 
of  a  narrow  escape  from  death  through  them.  One  Sunday 
morning,  when  about  three  years  old,  he  was  throwing  stones 
into  the  river  which  ran   close   by  his  father's  house  from  the 

*  water-lid,'  when  he  was  precipitated  by  his  ardour  and  energy 
into  the  water,  from  which  he  was  providentially  rescued  by  a 
domestic.  His  father  failing  in  his  business,  and  leaving  Kidder- 
minster, Lant  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  a  sensible  and  bene- 
volent man,  and  a  relative  of  his  mother,  who,  among  other  proofs 
of  his  intelligence  and  charity,  'established  a  Sunday-school  upon 
his  own  estate,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Raikes  began  one 
at  Gloucester,  and  without  knowing  that  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  any  one  else.'  Mr.  Pearsall  belonged  to  a  congregation  w^hich 
seceded  from  that  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  well- 
known  Rev.  B.  Fawcett.  The  cause  of  this  secession  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  '  highly  calvinistic'  sentiments  of  his  successoi'. 
The  following  interesting  circumstance  is  told  of  young  Car- 
penter while  with  Mr.  Pearsall : — 
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'  While  yet  a  boy,  Ur.  Carpenter  aided  his  paternal  friend  in  teaching 
the  Sunday  scholars;  and  it  subsequently  occurred  to  him,  probably 
■when  about  the  age  of  eleven,  that  some  plan  might  be  devised  lor 
giving  them  more  extended  instruction  during  the  Aveek.  A  difficulty, 
liOAvever,  presented  itself ;  these  boys  Avere  accustomed  to  begin  their 
daily  labour  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  it  till  late 
in  the  evening;  but  this  did  not  deter  either  him  or  them.  At  four 
o'clock  they  aAvoke  him,  both  in  winter  and  summer;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer under  a  mulberry  tree,  at  other  times  in  a  little  summer-house 
without  fire,  they  received  from  him  their  hour's  instruction  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  We  believe  that 
all  these  youths  grew  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  was  conferred;  aided  by 
the  education  thus  imparted,  one  of  his  scholars  advanced  himself  to  a 
very  respectable  station,  and  died,  a  little  before  his  early  friend,  an 
alderman  in  his  native  town;  always  most  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the  kind  instructor  of  his  boy- 
hood.'—pp.  10,  11. 

A  strong  influence  was  exerted  upon  his  mind  by  Mr.  Pearsall. 
From  him  he  imbibed  his  Unitarian  principles,  b}^  him  his  talents 
were  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  from  his  character 
and  counsels  the  moral  excellences  of  his  after  life  received  a 
powerful  impulse.  His  elder  brother  thus  describes  him  : — '  In 
early  life  he  was  the  type  of  M'hat  he  was  in  after  life, — good, 
amiable,  kind,  ahvays  trying  to  please  and  to  make  others  happy 
(and  he  always  succeeded),  exerting  his  energies  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  reforming  the  wicked; 
in  fact,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power,  in  adding  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  Avorld.  During  the  whole  of  his  early  years,  as 
you  all  know,  he  did  not  live  with  his  family ;  and  his  occasional 
visits  were  always  hailed  with  joy,  by  the  whole  of  us — certainly 
enthusiastically  so  by  myself.'  Mr.  Pearsall,  in  his  adoption, 
contemplated  his  future  entrance  into  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  consequently  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  sent  him  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Stourbridge.  Here  he  re- 
mained two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  Kidder- 
minster, where,  for  two  more  years,  he  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  VV,  Blake,  who  presided  over  a 
school  established  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Pearsall.  At  this  time 
he  commenced  a  library  in  connexion  with  the  Sunday  schools, 
(then  quite  a  novelty)  for  the  purjiose  of  providing  books  for  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  l)c  open  to  all  denominations.  This  scheme, 
the  early  op}iosition  to  which  he  surmounted  by  his  skill,  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  went  to  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton, 
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whicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  had  sadly  departed 
from  the  cvangehcal  principk's  upon  which  it  Avas  estabhshed 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge.  The  tutor  at  this  time  was 
the  llev.  John  Horsey,  a  man  of  orthodox  views,  though  '  liberal,' 
to  use  the  pet  word  of  these  times,  but  the  students  were  for  the 
most  part  Unitarian  in  their  belief.  '  We  have,'  wrote  Mr. 
Carpenter,  '  no  regular  tutor  except  Mr.  Horsey ;  Mr.  Ross  takes 
the  mathematical  part,  and  Mr.  Case,  the  senior  student,  the 
classical :  we  shall  have  a  classical  tutor  from  Scotland  by  the 
twenty-second  of  this  month ;  the  trustees  do  not  seem  to  wish 
to  get  a  mathematical  tutor,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  they  should  teach 
the  students  sufficient  to  make  schoolmasters  of  them.  I  have 
at  present  but  seven  lectures  a-week,  two  in  pneumatology,  two 
in  the  classics,  and  three  in  algebra ;  but  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  more  in  the  classics  when  the  tutor  comes.  *  *  *  There  are 
but  twelve  students,  but  we  expect  three  or  four  more  after 
Christmas.'  Not  long  after,  the  academy  was  dissolved,  and  the 
students  were  scattered,  some  of  them  entering  at  Manchester 
College,  and  others  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Of  this  last 
number  was  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  '  having  passed  a  creditable  in- 
troductor}^  examination,  entered  with  earnestness  and  pleasure 
upon  his  new  and  much  more  varied  course  of  study ;  his  exer- 
tions, however,  Avere  early  checked  by  a  very  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  which,  from  Nov.  19th,  precluded  him  for 
twelve  weeks  from  attendance  on  the  college  classes,  and  more 
or  less  impeded  his  progress  through  the  whole  of  the  session. 
It  was  the  impression  among  his  fellow-students,  before  his 
illness,  that  he  would  have  obtained  the  first  prize ;  but  his 
absence  from  lectures,  of  course,  completely  ^put  him  out  of  the 
competition.'  He  succeeded,  however,  beyond  his  hopes  ;  as  a 
class  prize  in  mathematics,  and  the  fifth  prize  in  logic  were 
awarded  him.'  His  illness,  which  was  severe,  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  deep  impressions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
one  of  its  fruits  was  a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  surer  basis  than  he 
had  yet  known.  Accordingly  he  devoted  the  vacation  to  an 
earnest  investigation  of  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation, 
which  terminated  in  '  a  deep  and  unwavering  conviction  of  its 
truth.'  In  1801  he  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  wc  doubt  not  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  his  own  account  of  it : — 

'  When  your  letter  (he  Avrites  to  a  friend)  arrived,  I  had  lately 
begun  the  exercise  which  was  given  out  in  the  common-hall  (by  Dr. 
Findlay,  the  Divinity  Professor),  '  The  View  of  the  Socinian  Contro- 
versy.' I  vuidertook  it  principally  in  order  to  give  me  a  motive  to 
review  it,  and  also  to  look  over  the  Ti-initarian  arguments,  with  which 
I  was  not  much  acquainted.     The  prize,  which  is  only  a  silver  medal, 
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is  undoubtedly  not  worth  the  trouble,  even  if  I  should  succeed;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me  in  other  points  of  view;  and  the 
liberality  of  some  of  the  Trinitarians,  and  the  greater  weight  of  argu- 
ment they  have  to  adduce  on  their  side  the  question  than  I  expected, 
will,  I  hope,  give  me  a  larger  portion  of  candour  when  I  finish  it,  than 
when  I  began  it.  I  am  by  no  means  nearer  being  a  Trinitarian  than 
I  ever  was;  and,  indeed,  rather  the  contrary;  but  I  perceive  that,  if  I 
had  been  bred  up  in  Trinitarian  principles,  I  should  have  seen  so  miTch 
to  favour  this  mode  of  faith,  and  such  a  delightful  shelter  in  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  the  doctrines,  that  I  will  not  say  that  I  should 
easily  have  got  rid  of  them.  I  used  to  think  the  belief  in  the  Trinity 
a  mere  prejudice;  now  I  think  that,  though  very  much  must  be  attri- 
buted to  prejudice,  to  induce  a  man  to  hold  that  doctrine,  there  is 
something  in  Scripture  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
brings  it  with  him;  though  to  me  there  appears  in  almost  every  page 
sufficient  to  overtui-n  it.  They  have,  however,  such  a  dexterous 
method  of  satisfying  their  own  minds,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures,  that  the  texts  which  assert  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  his 
inferiority  to  the  Father,  do  not  in  the  least  touch  them ;  and  they  have 
such  high  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  modus  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the  union  which  subsists 
between  the  Father,  vSon,  and  Holy  Spirit, — that,  though  Cooper  has, 
in  my  estimation,  given  a  decided  blow  on  rational  principles  to  every 
explanation  which  deserves  the  name  of  Trinitarian,  they  all  think 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  particular  mode  of  belief.  I  know 
that  those  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  Tritheism;  and  yet  I  acknowledge  I  cannot  see  any  medium 
between  Tritheism  and  the  personal  imity  of  the  Deity.'  *  *  *  '  I  feel 
I  am  in  the  fair  road  to  the  simple  humanity;  but  I  am  in  no  inclina- 
tion to  gallop  on  too  fast.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  shall  always 
venerate  the  character  of  our  Saviour;  and  I  think  I  see  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  that,  if  I  act  as  becometh  his  disciple, — if  I  endeavour  to 
imitate  his  example,  and  exercise  those  means  of  doing  good  which 
may  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  meet  with  his  approbation  when  I  appear 
before  his  tribunal.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  I  have  no 
idea  of  it  whatever  in  the  sense  of  a  satisfaction,  expiation,  &c.  ;  but  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  to  find  out  to  my  satisfaction  any  notions  of  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  shall  suit  the  Scripture 
language.'  *  *  *  '  I  have  read  Priestly  '  on  the  Miraculous  Conception,' 
and  Williams  '  on  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of  Matthew  ;'  but  I 
cannot  get  over  the  genuineness  of  those  of  Luke;  and,  if  I  admit  the 
genuineness  of  them,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  over  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  miraculous  conception.  If  it  be  false,  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  it  certainly  is  a  considerable  stumbling  block, 
and  attended  with  great  difficulties;  but,  if  it  be  true,  it  avails  nothing 
in  the  Trinitarian  argument,  and  the  difficulties  are  not  sufficient  to 
weigh  one  single  grain,  in  my  estimation,  to  the  prejudice  of  Christ- 
ianity.'— pp.  55 — 59. 
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We  have  given  this  long  extract,  because  it  not  only  furnishes 
Mr.  Carpenter's  own  history  of  a  most  important  exercise  of  his 
mind,  but  affords  matter  for  much  general  remark.  Of  course  'very 
much  of  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  must  be  attributed  to  prejudice,' 
and  the  man  who  has  it  does  not  altogether  escape  from  the  sus- 
picion of 'bringing  it  with  him'  to  the  Bible,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  Scriptures  do  afford  a  show  of  evidence  in  support  of 
that  belief.  We  cannot  but  imagine  that  many  who  regard  it, 
as  Mr.  Carpenter  once  did,  as  '  a  mere  prejudice,'  would  at  least 
modify,  if  they  did  not  altogether  abandon,  their  views,  on 
'  looking  over  the  Trinitarian  arguments,  with  which'  (like  him- 
self) they  are  not  '  much  acquainted.'  But  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  noticed  here.  Mr.  Carpenter,  while  ascribing  a  large 
measure  of  Trinitarian  faith  to  prejudice,  seems  unaware  of  the 
possibility  of  being  influenced  by  that  state  of  mind  himself,  and 
yet  we  cannot  conceal  our  strong  and  painful  impression,  that  it, 
or  something  like  it,  is  indicated  in  the  very  passage  we  have 
given.  That  the  '  rational'  difficulties  of  Trinitarianism  swayed 
him  much,  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  Tritheism,  is  of 
small  account.  The  whole  narrative  presents  before  our  minds 
a  man  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  a  belief  to  which  he  was 
powerfully  indisposed,  and  whose  indisposition  must  have  '  in- 
fluenced his  perceptions.'  He  confesses  to  have  come  to  the 
investigation  '  not  much  acquainted  with  Trinitarian  arguments,' 
and  he  speaks  of '  getting  over,'  and  '  getting  rid  of '  things,  in  a 
way  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  at  all  consistent  in  a  professed 
inquirer  after  truth,  and  truth  relating  to  such  deep  and  momen- 
tous subjects  as  were  under  his  consideration. 

We  must  express  our  unaffected  lamentation  over  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  seems  to  have  placed  his  hopes  of  eternal  life.  '  I 
think  I  see  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that,  if  I  act  as  becometh  his 
disciple,  if  I  endeavour  to  imitate  his  example,  and  exercise  those 
means  of  doing  good  which  may  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  meet 
with  his  approbation  when  I  appear  before  his  tribunal.'  A  sen- 
timent, in  letter  and  spirit,  so  alien  from  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion respecting  the  hope  of  sinners,  must  be  deeply  deplored  by 
all  who  do  not  cherish  the  same  opinions  with  himself.  It  is 
a  cause  for  sincere  griefj  that  '  while  at  a  loss  to  find  out  to  his 
satisfaction  any  notions  of  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  shall  suit  the  Scripture  language,'  he  should  trust 
to  '  a  virtuous  character'  to  '  secure  him  happiness  in  a  future 
state.' 

Mr.  Carpenter  left  Glasgow,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Corrie,  at  Birch's  Green,  near  Birmingham,  in  1801.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Athenaeum 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  remained,  partly  engaged  in  the  work 
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of  tuition,  and  occasionally  preaching,  till  the  end  of  1804,  when 
he  visited  Exeter  as  a  candidate  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit  there. 
The  confjjregation  invited  him  to  become  their  assistant  pastor, 
and  in  March  of  the  following  year,  he  left  Liverpool  to  settle 
at  Exeter,  where  his  hopes,  which  had  been  long  delayed,  were 
fulfilled  in  his  marriage  with  a  '  help-meet'  every  way  worthy  of 
his  preference.  In  the  next  year,  anticipating  his  occasional 
appearance  as  an  author,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
when  his  inquiry  whether  the  degree  conld  be  conferred  without 
personal  attendance,  was  answered  by  the  following  gratifying 
and  amusing  letter  from  Professor  Young : — 

'  Glasgow  College,  28th  November,  1806. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  announce  to 
you  the  determination  of  our  Senatus,  ?iot  to  grant  the  degree  of  A.M. 
Avliich  yon  wish  tlicni  to  confer  on  you  in  absence.  Tliere  is  no  in- 
stance, in  late  times  at  least,  of  the  degree  in  arts  being  so  granted 
among  us  ;  and  although,  in  mentioning  the  matter,  I  stated  the 
respectful  and  modest  manner  in  which  your  desire  was  expressed,  and 
reminded  the  members  of  your  brilliant  curriculum  which  they  all  had, 
indeed  (without  my  (.wrjacs),  fully  in  their  view,  yet  they  remained  in- 
flexible, I  myself  scarcely  expressing  a  wish  for  the  '  Spcciali  Gratia 
deviation.  This  determination,  therefore,  it  is  my  business  to  announce ; 
and  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  I  announce  it.'  (Here  the  first 
page  of  the  letter  terminates.) 

'  '  Satisfaction?'  '  Yes,  Doctor,  'twas  my  word.'  Listen.  In  ex- 
pressing their  regret  that  they  conld  not  consistently  confer  on  you,  in 
absence,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  it  was  hinted  that,  without 
violating  any  precedent,  the  greater  degree  of  LL.D.  might  be  con- 
ferred on  you  in  absence;  and  to  this  expedient  they  all  agreed  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice.  So  here  you  are,  in  our  mind's  eye,  the 
Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.;  and  it  is  for  the  said  Rev.  Lant  Car- 
penter to  consider  Avhether  this  title  is  not  as  pretty  as  the  other,  and 
Avhether  it  will  not  look  as  pretty  on  the  title-page  of  any  book  or 
books  coming  forth,  or  to  come  forth,  under  his  name. 

'  As  you  arc  a  dissenter,  you  will  consider  the  nolo  episcopari  as  an 
unnecessary  and  affected  forin,  and  close  at  once  with  the  good  inten- 
tion of  your  friends,  tlu'owing  around  yo.u  the  doctorial  vestments 
which  we  reach  out  to  you,  con  amore,  and  which  you  Avill  not  sully 
nor  stain.     So  say  I,  and  so  say  we  all. 

'  As  this  degree  is  not  asked,  but  conferred,  '  rnero,^  or  '  propria 
motu,'  as  we  say  (N.B.  3Iero  is  not  from  merum,  vini/m),  it  is  not 
charged  with  the  usual  expenses  of  such  a  degree  (which  are  high), 
nor  Avith  any  expenses  other  than  those  smaller  dues  which  attend  the 
extension  of  the  diploma.  Of  these  take  no  thought.  They  can  be 
easily  settled  for  you  by  any  of  your  friends  here. 

'  '  I  am  too  young  to  be  a  doctor.'  You  must  allow  us  to  judge  of 
that.     Besides,  it  is  not  the  aged  degree  that  we  confer  on  you,  but 
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tliat  ^vllicll,  in  the  civil  law,  corresponds  to  that  of  barrister  in  the 
municipal,  which  is  often  taken  at  one-and-twenty:  you  are  more. 

'  Write  me  soon,  and  the  steps  for  completing  this  inchoate  business 
will  be  taken  immediately. 

'  I  Avrite  in  haste,  and  only  thank  you  at  present  in  a  summary  mai;- 
ner,  being,  with  great  regard, 

'  My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

'  Jo.  Young.' 

During  his  residence  in  Exeter,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  obliged, 
by  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  pastoral  labours,  during  which  time, 
however,  he   was  busily  employed  in    the    establishment   of  a 
public  library,  whose  management  he  held  alone  for  some  time, 
and  a  work  on  whose  objects  and  benefits   he  published.     This 
library  remains  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Upon  the  appearance 
of  the   '  Improved  Version,'  he   wrote  a  searching  review  of  it 
in  the  Monthly  Repository,  marked  by  great  learning  and  can- 
dour, from  which  his  opponents  have  often  derived  their  facts 
and  arguments  without  saying  so.     In  1813,  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  favouring   Catholics  became  the  occasion  of  his  showing 
himself  decidedly  and  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  under. which   that  people  laboured.     He  was  several 
times  engaged  in  controversy  while  in   Exeter,  not  always  with 
the  mild  and  courteous,  and  devoted  himself  to  several  literary 
works,  besides  obeying,  with  promptitude  and  zeal,  every  call  of 
humanity  and  public  duty.     In  1817  he  became  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Estlin,  at  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  in  1840.     It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  of  invitation  to  him,  in  which  it  was  intimated 
that  he  would  be  required  sometimes  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  polemic,  should  be  his  first  opponent.     Dr.  Stock,  who  had 
drawn   up  that  address,  within  three  months  renounced  Unita- 
rianism — a  conversion  which  excited  no  small  stir  in  Bristol,  being 
the  occasion  of  considerable  controversy,  in  which  Dr.  Carpenter 
took  part.     Our  space  does  not  allow  of  a  detailed  account  of 
his  labours  and  experiences  at  Bristol.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
was  very  useful  in  establishing  and  invigorating  many  institu- 
tions, literary  and  benevolent  and  religious,  some  of  them   not 
in  immediate  connexion  with  his  own  congregation,  and  that 
he  greatly  increased  the  public  and  private  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  by  his  uniform  propriety  of  deportment  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.     He  was  for  a  considerable  period  disqualified 
for  his  ministerial  duties  by  most  distressing  mental  and  bodily 
debility ;  but  with  that  exception,  there  was  little  interruption 
to  his  cotu'se  of  pastoral  labour. 

His  friends  had  perceived  him,   for  some  time,  to  be  easily 
wearied,  before  the  month  of  June,  1839,  when  he  was  so  se- 
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rioiisly  attacked  as  to  make  it  evidently  impossible  for  him  to 
think  of  a  speedy  resumption  of  his  labom's.  He  visited,  with  a 
view  to  relief^  some  of  the  watering  places  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but  in  vain,  upon  which,  he  went  to  London  for  medical  advice. 
Plis  physicians  there  counselled  a  continental  tour,  and  on  the 
18  th  of  August,  he  left  London  for  Antwerp,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  who  returned  after  a  few  days,  and  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  had  agreed  to  attend  him.  They  tra- 
velled about  from  place  to  place,  until  they  reached  Naples,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1840,  from  which  time  to  his  death  we  shall 
quote  the  account  of  him  given  in  his  memoirs  : — 

'  Dui'ing  the  first  few  days  of  his  residence  there,  the  weather  wns 
fair,  he  Avas  enabled  to  examine  the  peculiarities  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  his  heakh  appeared  impi-oved  ;  hut  he  subsequently 
suffei'ed  from  confinement  to  the  house,  occasioned  by  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  rainy  weather.  His  depression  was  increased  by  reading  an 
unfair  critique  on  his  Harmony,  which  had  been  copied  into  the 
'  Standard,'  from  the  '  Bristol  Journal.'  Political  animosity  against 
the  juinistei'S  led  an  individual  to  revive  against  them  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  a  year  and  a  half  before,  that  they  had  advised  the 
queen  to  sanction  the  publication  of  a  sectarian  work:  to  support  his 
accusation  he  selected,  in  a  bitter  and  carping  spirit,  those  passages  in 
which  he  thought  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  shown  a  Unitarian  bias. 
Charity  leads  one  to  hope  that  the  writer  was  not  aware  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attack  was  an  invalid,  and  travelling  abroad.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's medical  attendant  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  with  respect 
to  the  injurious  eifect  of  this  critique  on  his  mind,  regarding  it  as  cal- 
culated materially  to  retard  his  cure. 

'  After  a  residence  of  nearly  a  month  at  Naples,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  was  not  as  well  as  he  had  before  been,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Turin ;  and,  to  avoid  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
the  same  route,  they  embarked  for  Leghorn,  on  board  the  '  Sully,'  a 
French  steamer,  bound  to  Marseilles,  which  left  the  harbour  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  It  Avas 
thought  that  if  the  weather  had  been  fair,  he  might  have  been  refreshed 
by  his  voyage,  but,  unfortunately,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  rain 
prevented  him  from  remaining  much  on  deck.  At  six  o'clock  he 
dined,  and  had  not  at  that  time  complained  of  sickness,  though  he 
was  evidently  uncomfortable.  Former  experience  proved  that  he  was 
easily  disturbed,  especially  wlien  in  delicate  health,  by  the  motion  of  a 
vessel,  and  he  was  always  peculiarly  dependent  on  free  ventilation. 
His  friend,  soon  after  his  meal,  was  attacked  by  sea-sickness,  and  was 
compelled  to  lie  down.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  the 
cabin,  not  far  from  liis  bed,  in  company  with  three  or  four  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  afterwards  retired.  He  was  seen  walking  on  the  deck 
till  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  and  was  subsequently  observed 
standing  on  the  cabin  stairs,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  the 
rain  being  then  too  violent  to  allow  of  any  one  remaining  above.  This 
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was  the  last  time  that  he  was  seen,  but  it  appeared  the  next  morning 
that  he  had  retired  to  his  berth,  and  had  unlocked  his  bag,  and  re- 
moved some  of  the  contents,  as  if  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  whilst  thus  engaged,  sea-sickness  overpowered  him,  and 
that  he  went  on  deck,  '  when  it  pleased  God  suddenly  to  remove  him, 
in  a  manner  which  there  was  no  human  eye  to  witness,  and  of  which 
no  human  tongue,  therefore,  can  confidently  speak.'  That  he  should 
not  have  been  observed  is  the  less  surprising,  as  the  night  was  very 
dark  and  stormy,  and  there  were  only  two  men  upon  deck;  the  vessel 
was  violently  tossed,  so  that  one  of  the  paddles  was  occasionally  out 
of  the  water;  and  probably  one  of  these  lurches  occurring  when  he 
was  leaning  over  the  side,  oppressed  by  sea-sickness,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  overboard. 

'  As  soon  as  his  absence  was  noticed  the  next  morning,  the  most 
anxious  search  was  made,  but  nothing  beyond  the  facts  already  stated 
could  be  ascertained.  If  any  doubt  had  been  entertained  as  to  his 
death,  all  uncertainty  was  removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
about  two  months  afterwards,  on  the  coast  near  Porto  d'Anzio,  a  small 
sea-port  about  fifty  miles  8.S.E.  of  Eome.  In  obedience  to  the 
sanatory  laws  of  the  country,  the  remains  were  interred  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  covered  with  lime.  Ilis  watch,  purse,  and  pocket-book 
were  restored  to  his  family,  through  the  English  consul.' — pp.  439 — 442. 

Thus  melancholy  were  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Away 
from  his  country  and  his  kindred,  ill  and  low,  he  was  swept  away 
alone,  and  without  warning,  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  from 
the  land  of  the  living.  There  is  something  intensely  touching 
about  such  a  decease.  But  in  what  fine  contrast  does  it  present 
the  material  and  spiritual  of  man.  The  poor  frame  is  by  the 
sudden  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  action  of  a  few  waves,  con- 
signed to  death,  and  removed  from  the  presence  and  cognizance 
of  its  fellow  forms  ;  it  is  lost  to  the  place  that  knew  it,  and  to  the 
society  in  which  it  moved,  unknown  and  unnoticed  ;  it  is  put 
away  as  a  common  and  unworthy  thing;  and  thus  closes  an 
earthly  history  of  no  common  labours,  nor  common  graces.  But 
the  man  remains;  the  memory  and  influence  of  his  character, 
the  works  to  which  he  gave  the  vigour  of  his  days,  the  ideas  and 
impressions  he  comnumicated  to  the  various  subjects  of  his  charge, 
all  these  remain  to  operate  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  even  to  ac- 
quire fresh  force  from  the  accident  that  has  suspended  the  func- 
tions of  that  corporeal  mechanism,  to  which,  as  to  an  instrument, 
they  arc  to  be  ascribed.  A  man's  life  is  longer  than  his  physical 
existence — is  eternal ;  and  Lant  Carpenter  still  lives,  not  only  in 
the  state  of  separate  spirits,  where  we  do  not  doubt  that  he 
retains  his  consciousness  and  powers,  but  below  and  among  men, 
proving  how  glorious,  amid  the  poor  feebleness  of  the  flesh,  are 
the  prerogatives  of  mind.  May  the  use  of  our  mortal  bodies  be 
regulated  by  a  profound  respect  to  that  immortal  influence  which. 
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through  them,  we  cannot  fail  to  shed   upon  the  universe   of 
God. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  character  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
although  strongly  inclined  to  do  so,  referring  our  readers  to  the 
'  Memoirs'  for  the  fullest  manifestation  of  his  principles  and  dis- 
positions. Dr.  Carpenter  frequently  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  author,  many  of  his  works  being  of  a  most  useful  and  im- 
portant nature.  As  a  polemic,  his  productions  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  natural  character  of  his  mind  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Though  differing  from  him  on  the  most  momentous 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote  as  a  controversialist,  we  accept  the 
testimony  of  his  son,  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  promote  a  love 
of  truth  than  his  own  particular  opinions.  He  was  certainly 
free  from  many  of  the  things  that  but  too  frequently  disgrace 
and  disfigure  theological  combatants.  For  patient  perseverance, 
clear  thought,  and  honesty  and  mildness,  there  are  but  few  su- 
perior to  him.  His  style  was  generally  more  or  less  loose  and 
awkward — a  circumstance  rather  remarkable,  when  his  constant 
habit  of  writing  his  sermons,  and  his  great  practice  as  an  author 
are  remembered.  His  principal  controversial  work  was  his 
reply  to  Magee.  The  learned  bishop's  book  on  the  Atonement, 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  matter,  was  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  in  others  one  of  the  most 
sorrowful  works  ever  published.  As  a  defence  of  the  Atonement, 
the  learning  and  mental  vigour  of  its  author  make  it  Avorthy  of 
a  high  place  in  the  theological  literature  of  our  country,  a  place 
which  it  has  obtained  and  is  likely  to  keep,  but  its  worth  is 
greatly  diminished  by  its  ill  arrangement,  and  especially  by  its 
exhibition  of  a  most  evil  spirit,  and  all  the  petty  and  dishonest  arts 
of  controvers3^  We  never  met  with  a  work  (gladly  would  we,  if 
possible,  use  another  language)  containing  more  '  opprobrious  in- 
vectives, and  disgraceful  misrepresentations.'*  If  Dr.  Magee  was 
not  one  of  those  whom  Hallam  describes  as  'accustomed  to  con- 
sider veracity  and  candour,  when  they  weaken  an  argument,  in 
the  light  of  treason  against  the  cause,'  he  was  hurried  on  by  an 
ill-regulated  zeal,  or  an  unsanctified  passion,  to  the  employment 

*  This  book  has  supplied  innumerable  authors  with  the  weapons  of  tlieir 
warfare,  whose  use  has  only  secured  their  discomfiture  and  shame.  Magee 
is  no  safe  guide,  in  reference  eitlier  to  the  opinions  or  language  of  his  oppo- 
nents. As  a  striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  using  him,  we  may  give  the 
following : — In  Dr.  Wardlaw's  '  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy' 
(Fourth  Edition),  pp.  22,  23,  tliere  is  a  professed  quotation  from  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, acknowledged  to  have  been  obtained  from  Dr.  Magee.  Part  of  this 
passage,  though  said  to  be  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Priestley,  is  only  Dr. 
Magee's  representation  of  it,  and  the  whole  is  given  as  one  continued  quo- 
tation, whereas,  '  between  parts  separated  only  by  a  colon,  there  is  more 
than  a  page  of  connected  argument,' 
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of  methods  which  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse.     Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's temper  and  spirit  are  a   striking  contrast  to  those  of  his 
antagonist,  forming  one  of  hut  too  many  instances  in  which  the 
heretic  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  orthodox.     '  My  previous 
impressions  of  his  amiable  and  upright  character'  (says  Dr.  J.  Pyc 
Smith,   in  his   '  Scripture  Testimony,'  vol.  III.,  p.  433)  '  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  his  work.     His  candour, 
integrity,  and  good  temper,  besides  his  intellectual  ability,  give 
to  his  w^ritings  an  immense   advantage  over  the  imbecile  arro- 
gance, the  rash  crudities,  and  the  still  more  dishonourable  arti- 
fices of  some  persons  on  whom  he  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
animadvert.'     lie  did  not  think  it  right  to  '  speak  wickedly'  even 
'  for  God,'  nor  to  violate  truth  in  its  own  promotion.     We  ear- 
nestly pray  that  all,  whether  they  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  or 
esteem  him  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  grievous  errors,  w^ould 
imitate  the  beautiful  example  he  has  set  them  of  truth  and  love. 
To   quote    again    from   the    same   authority,   ('  Scripture   Tes- 
timony,' vol.  iii.,  pp.  383,  384,)  '  The  ignorant  statements,  the 
unsound  arguments,  the  loose  declamation,  the  unjust  imputa- 
tions, and  even  the  virulent  spirit  Avhich  have  too  often  been 
employed  on  the  side  of  truth,  (thus  inflicting  deep  wounds  on 
that  sacred  cause,   and  conferring  the   most  signal  advantages 
on  the  opposite  errors,)  have  had  an  extensive  effect  in  urging 
to    the    inviting    retreats    of   Unitarianism,    those    who    have 
not  been  fortified  with  accurate    knowledge  of   doctrines  and 
evidences,  or  whose  evangelical  piety  has  not  been  strong  enough 
to  rise  above   injustice   and  vmkindness.'     The  best  friends  of 
Christian  truth  are  those  who  show  most  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
There  is   one  feature  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  character  to  which 
we   must  just  refer.     Naturally  amiable,  and  possessing  strong- 
religious   tendencies,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  kindness  and 
devotional  temper  which  he  displayed.     Ilis  history  has  there- 
fore been  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  view^,  as  presenting  before 
us  one  whose  Unitarianism  was  clear  and  strong,  yet  evidently 
at  home  in  the  most  spiritual  of  all  engagements,  and  manifesting 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  some  of  the  most  practical  and  unctuous 
of  Trinitarian  divines.     It  is  wdth  no  wish  to  detract  from  his 
excellence,  and  while  fully  alive  to  the  ungraciousness  of  even 
appearing  disinclined  to  ascribe  an  adversary's  goodness  to  his 
faith,  that  we  must  express  our  deep  and  solemn  conviction, 
that   Dr.    Carpenter  was  a    contrast    to,   rather   than    a   repre- 
sentative of,  his  fellow  Unitarians  in  these  respects.     We  have 
yet  seen  no  reason  to  deny  or  to  suspect  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
the  views  and  sentiments  we  hold  in  opposition  to  Unitarianism, 
in  relation  to  devotional  feelings  and  services.    It  has  been  made 
more  clear  and  certain   to  our  minds,  Ijy  all  wc  have  read  and 
VOL.  xiir.  Q 
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seen  of  Unitarianism.  We  have  met  with  some,  and  are  ready 
to  hope  that  there  are  many,  who  exhibit  an  attractive  spirit 
of  piety  while  holding  that  faith.  These  cases  may  be  ex- 
plained, we  think,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  opinion 
just  expressed.  There  is  much  in  the  natural  constitution 
and  temperament  of  some  minds,  far  more  than  has  been  as 
yet  generally  acknowledged ;  there  is  much,  often,  in  the  rem- 
nants and  relics  of  a  departed  faith,  in  the  spiritual  habits  which 
it  formed  when  the  presiding  power  of  the  soul ;  and  there  is 
much  in  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  which  are  common 
both  to  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarianism,  to  account  for  these 
cases.  But  still  the  general  and  powerful  tendency  of  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Unitarianism  is  anti-devotional.  They  may 
be  allied  to  intellectual  power,  they  may  be  associated  with 
high-toned  morality ;  this,  we  admit,  and  see  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  it,  but  they  do  not,  and  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to 
generate  deep  and  fervid  piety.  It  Avould  not  be  difficult  to 
explain  this  fact,  a  fact  which  some  of  their  own  advocates  have, 
after  a  fashion,  allowed.  It  is  not  simply  that  Unitarianism  is  a 
view  of  Christianity  which  omits,  altogether  or  in  part,  those 
truths  which  possess  the  greatest  virtue  in  the  matter  of  which 
we  speak,  that  it  banishes  from  the  mind  the  best  elements  of 
spiritual  devotion  and  earnest  worship,  but  that  it  induces  and 
springs  from  a  mental  habit  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the 
admission  of  their  reasonableness  and  utility.*  They  whose 
profession  or  whose  disposition  it  is  to  attach  greater  importance 

*  We  think  the  following  sentences  from  the  '  Preface'  to  *  Hymns  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  Home,'  by  James  Martineau,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  earnest  of  English  Unitarians,  exceedingly  important  and  ominous 
in  this  view  : — '  Worship  is  an  attitude  which  our  nature  assumes,  not^or  a 
purpose,  hut  frutn  an  emotion.  Whenever  it  is  genuine,  it  is  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  piind  possessed  by  the  conception  of  the 
infinite  relations  in  which  we  stand,  and  aspiring  towards  a  point  of  view 
worthy  of  their  solemnity.  And  though  it  breathes  forth  the  deepest  and 
greatest  of  desires,  it  is  essentially  an  end,  and  not  a  means  ;  and,  like  the 
embrace  of  friendship,  or  the  kiss  of  domestic  affection,  loses  all  its  meaning, 
when  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  reasonableness,  or  with  a  view  to  per- 
sonal advantage. 

'  In  opposition  to  this  natural  idea  of  worship  stands  the  utilitarian, 
which  considers  it  an  '  instrumental  act,'  whether,  according  to  the  sacer- 
dotal view,  its  instrumentality  is  thought  to  be  mystically  efficacious  with 
God  ;  or,  according  to  the  ratiunalistic,  inteUigibly  beneficial  to  man. 
The  statements  which  tliis  last-mentioned  theory  makes  respecting  the 
value  of  worship  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  are  all  quite  true.  But 
the  churches  which  begin  to  justify  their  outward  devotion  by  appeal  to  this 
consideration  have  already  lost  their  inward  devoutness  ;  and  the  individual 
who,  witli  this  notion  of  self-operation,  speaks  a  prayer,  performs  an  act  of 
disciplinary  prudence,  not  of  Christian  piety,  and  takes  the  air  of  heaven 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  rather  than  in  love  of  the  light  and  quest  of  the 
immensity  of  God.' — pp.  5,  C. 
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to  the  dictates  of  reason  than  to  the  teachings  of  revelation,  may, 
without  exciting  much  astonishment,  come  to  regard  with  doubt 
or  indifference  exercises  which  have  been  highly  prized  in  all 
ages  by  humble  and  holy  souls.  He  that  would  rather  take  a 
philosnj)hical  (?)  than  a  scriptural  view  of  devotional  acts  and 
services,  may  easily  disesteem  them,  or  entertain  towards  them 
no  very  warm  and  cordial  feelings.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
what  we  have  mentioned  and  commended  in  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
this  connexion,  obtained  for  him  the  stern  rebuke  of  one  of  his 
own  faith,  who  thus  wrote  :  '  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  if,  during 
the  ebullition  of  such  fervid  feelings,  any  rational  idea  ivhatever 
should  chance  to  intrude,  the  effervescence  would  soon  subside, 
and  the  fantastic  expectations  speedily  pass  away.'  (Monthly 
Repository,  Oct.  1820,  p.  582,  as  quoted  in  *  Scripture  Testi- 
mony,' vol.  III.,  p.  441.)  In  opposition  to  all  the  difficulties 
which  reason  may  suggest  upon  this  subject,  we  are  content  to 
allege  the  plain  and  authoritative  statements  and  commands  of 
revelation,  and  while  we  do  so,  esteem  the  manifest  harmony  of 
our  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  dispositions  and 
practice  which  best  agree  with  them  as  one  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reasons  for  contending  for  our  faith.  It  is  not  a  thino;  of 
signs  and  symbols  merely,  or  we  should  care  but  little  respecting 
it,  but  it  is  '  the  spirit  and  life'  of  the  best  affections  and  most 
energetic  deeds  of  godliness. 


Art,  VI.  Health  of  Towns  :  an  Examination  of  the  Report  and  Evi- 
dence of  the  Select  Committee  on  Mr.  M'Kinnon's  Bill ;  and  of 
the  Acts  for  establishing  Cemeteries  around  the  Metropolis, — 8vo, 
pp.  131.    London,  Snow,  1843. 

These  '  Letters  to  the  Dissenters  of  England,'  and  to  Mr. 
M'Kinnon,  forming  two  distinct  series,  first  appeared  in  the 
'  Patriot'  newspaper,  and  they  must  therefore  already  have  met 
the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers.  When  the  first  note  of  the 
alarum  was  struck,  however,  by  the  athletic  eloquence  of  the 
^yriter,  the  sleepy  ear  of  the  public  took  in  no  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  reveillee,  and  was  with  difficulty 
roused  to  attention.  In  plain  terms,  the  writer  had  to  overcome 
not  only  the  incuriousness  and  incredulity  of  ignorance,  and 
the  apathetic  feeling  which  has  so  unaccountably  overspread  the 
public  mind,  but  also  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
which  he  came  forward  to  denounce  in  language  of  uncompro- 
mising severity.  Mr.  Walker  had  fturly  inoculated  the  Press 
with  his  monomania,  or,  rather,  monophobia,  upon  the  subject  of 
church-yard  gases.  His  horrific  discoveries  had  taken  hold  of 
the  popular  imagination.     Never  did  a  man  discover  more  un- 
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wearied   activity  or  more   dogged  perseverance  in  following  up 
his  object,  than  our  '  Sepulchral  Reformer.'     In  the  language  of 
the  present  writer,   he   has  brought  to  that   pursuit  '  superior 
talents,  an  industry  which  never  tires,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
brooks  no  check.     He  has  written  repeatedly  on  the  question, 
and   he    has    talked  about  it  without  intermission.     It   has,   at 
length,  become  in  his  breast  a  strong  passion  :  and,  on  fire  him- 
self,  he   has  succeeded  in  inflaming  many  others.     He  is  not 
aware   of  any  one  who  has  given   the    same  attention  to   the 
subject  as  himself.     The  result  is,   that  he  has  made  discoveries 
of  a  very  unexpected  character,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the  people 
of  England  will  be  duly  grateful.'    Thus  invested  with  the  triple 
character  of  a  discoverer,  a  reformer,  and  a  philanthropist, — to 
say  nothing  of  his  pretensions  as  chemist,  leech,  and  author, — 
Mr.  Walker  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  high  authority  in 
all  Cemetery  matters,  so  much  so  as  to  be  the  very  pivot  of  the 
parliamentary    inquiry, — before   his  statements  had  been  chal- 
lenged, or  his  designs  suspected,  by  any  individual.  The  Author 
of  these  Letters  had,  therefore,  a  very  diflicult  and  very  ungracious 
task  to  perform  ;  first,  to  rouse  and  then  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  a  strong  impression ;  to  obtain  a  reluctant  hearing  upon 
a  subject  in  itself  uninviting,   repulsive  ;  to  re-open  an  inquiry 
which  had   been    authoritatively  closed;  to  set  aside   evidence 
upon  which  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  reported 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  legislation,  by  showing  it  to  be  fal- 
lacious and  dishonest ;  and  to  compel  the  conviction,  in  itself  an 
unwelcome  one,  that  those  whose  interests  would  be   so  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  Bill,  had,  through  unintelligent  supineness, 
suffered  a  measure  of  spoliation  and  oppression   to  be    nearly 
consummated  without  raising  one  Avord  of  remonstrance.     All 
this  the  writer  had  to  accomplish  ;  and  well  he  knew  that  only 
by  stroke  after  stroke  upon  the  sullen  material  of  ])ublic  opinion 
could  any  force  of  argument  produce  the  desired  effect.     Singly, 
and  with  the  almost  universal  Press,  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
either  neutral  or  against  him,  he  has  had  to  fight  the  battle  with 
Mr.  M'Kinnon  and  his  Blue  Book,  Mr.  Walker  and  his  grave- 
diggers,  the   Cemetery   Company  committees  and  their  share- 
holders.    The  Author  of  '  Jethro,'  in  attacking  the  Bible  mono- 
poly, had  not  the  odds  so  fearfully  against  him  as  the  assailant  of 
the  many-headed  Burial   monopoly.     The   intellectual  prowess 
displa^-ed  in  the  latter  Herculean  labour  is  of  a  higher  order,  be- 
cause self-sustained,  without  even  the  aid  of  popular  applause. 
The  success,  we   trust,   will  not  be  less  complete  in  the  present 
instance.     Much  has  been  already  achieved.     In   consequence 
chiefly  of  the  information  diffused   by  these   Letters,  and    the 
rousing  appeals  they  contain,  a  committee  has  been  formed  in 
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London  to  oppose  the  re-introduclion  of  Mr.  M'Kinnon's  Billj  or 
any  similar  measure,  wliich  lias  opened  commnnications  with  all 
parts  of  the  country:  and,  as  ihc  first  fruits  of  the  movement 
thus  originated,  it  has  been  intimated  by  Secretary  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  sanction  the  re-introdnction  of  Mr.  M'Kinnon's 
Bill,  but  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
on  the  same  subject. 

So  far,  so  good.  And  yet,  this  apparent  success  may  prove  a 
serious  disadvantngc,  if,  instead  of  having  to  resist  a  Bill  so  pal- 
pably iniquitous  and  insolently  intolerant  as  that  of  last  session, 
the  committee,  and  those  v/hose  interests  they  represent,  should 
find  themselves  in  the  predicament  of  opposing  a  Government 
measure  of  more  moderate  injustice  and  more  plausible  inter- 
ference Avith  the  rights  and  property  of  Dissenters.  Men  are 
sometimes  more  easily  persuaded,  after  escaping  from  some 
grievous  imposition  or  outrage,  to  put  up  with  a  smaller  Avrong. 
It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  resistance  has  not  hitherto  been 
called  into  full  play,  and  exhausted  itself  upon  Mr.  M'Kinnon's 
Bill,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  legislative  abortion  ;  since, 
after  that  Bill,  any  one  that  a  man  who  valued  his  own  character 
would  think  of  introducing,  must  assume  the  semblance  of  a  con- 
cession. This  is  the  danger  against  Avhich  the  committee  have 
chiefly  to  guard.  The  object  of  Mr.  M'Kinnon's  Bill,  it  will  be 
said,  was  good — to  '  promote  the  health  of  towns;'  the  principle 
good — that  of  discouraging  intramural  sepulture  ;  all  the  rest  is 
matter  of  detail.  Only  let  a  bill  be  brought  in,  and  it  may  be 
rendered  unexceptionable  in  connuittee.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  public  too  often  suffer  themselves  to  be  juggled  and 
cajoled.  The  primary  objection  to  Mr.  M'Kinnon's  Bill  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  any  general  measure  of  the  same  kind  ; 
— namely,  that  it  was  founded  upon  limited,  partial,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  worthless  or  contradictory  evidence.  The  Author 
of  these  Letters  has  shown  most  clearly,  that  the  most  respect- 
able witnesses  gave  evidence  at  direct  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Select  Committee.  The  Evidence,  again,  related 
entirely  to  the  Metropolis;  whereas  the  Report,  and  the  Bill 
founded  upon  it,  contemplate  legislation  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  for  the  whole  countr3\  Further,  no  witnesses  known  to  be 
opposed  to  Mr.  Walker's  views  were  called  before  the  Select 
Committee,  or  permitted  to  give  evidence.  We  knoAv  of  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  respectable  individual,  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  was  told  that  they  did  not  want  his  evidence  ; 
it  was  on  the  wrong  side.  The  partiality  of  the  Select  (Com- 
mittee is  forcibly  exposed  in  the  concluding  Letter  of  the  first 
series. 

'  Another  point  merits  notice ;  the  witnesses  were,  as  far  us  pos- 
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sible,  culled  and  selected  to  serve  a  purpose.  "With  the  clerical 
witnesses,  Mr.  Mackinnon  and  Mr.  Walker  could  not  so  well  tamper  : 
they  could  only  speculate  regarding  the  gentlemen  that  were  the  most 
safe  and  the  most  likely  to  serve  them  :  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
erred  in  that  speculation.  It  was  somewhat  otherwise  with  the 
medical  witnesses,  who  were  friends  of  Walker,  and  most  of  whom 
wanted  not  the  will,  but  the  power,  to  sustain  this  most  extravagant 
project.  The  weapon  of  the  one  class  was  opinion;  the  weapon  of  the 
other,  fact.  The  medical  men  said,  churchyards  must  be  pernicious  to 
health;  the  clergyman  contended  that  they  were  wholly  innoxious. 
The  former  reasoned  from  the  principles  of  chemistry;  the  latter,  from 
personal  experience.  The  Bishop  of  London  alone  pounded  the 
Doctors  of  Medicine  as  if  in  a  mortar!  They  discoursed  of  the 
mortal  gases  which  emanate  from  the  tombs,  and  maintained  that  they 
must  be  fatal  to  all  residents  in  the  vicinity:  the  calm  Prelate  inly 
smiled  at  their  simplicity,  and  replied,  that  both  he  and  his  household 
had  lived  a  fnumber  of  years  in  one  of  our  most  crowded  churchyards 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  The  rest  of  the  witnesses  were 
mostly  men  of  a  lower  grade,  and  more  easily  managed;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  knew  so  little  of  the  subject  as  to  be  of  slender  service.  The 
grave-diggers,  therefore,  were  the  last  and  only  hope  of  our  Highland 
Hannibal !  Take  away  the  foolish  and  monstrous  fabrications  of  these 
poor  degraded  men,  and  what  Avould  be  the  effect  of  all  the  i-emaining 
Evidence? 

*  Such  a  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  re- 
prehensible; but  our  complaint  does  not  end  here.  First,  the  whole 
of  the  respectable  body  of  Furnishing  Undertakers  has  been  set  aside. 
A  single  score  of  this  important  class  of  tradesmen  would  have  been 
of  more  real  service  to  an  upright  Committee,  who  really  sought  the 
truth,  than  a  thousand  such  witnesses  as  the  bulk  of  those  whom  this 
Committee  collected  and  mainly  prized.  Twenty  such  witnesses, 
selected  from  all  the  principal  localities  of  the  Metropolis,  would  have 
been  able  to  present  a  truthful  and  satisfactory  report  of  all  the 
grounds  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  to  furnish  a  mass  of  in- 
formation upon  the  entire  subject,  which  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source.  These,  too,  Avere  the  men  to  have  spoken  to  the  subject 
of  new  cemeteries,  with  all  the  collateral  points  of  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  sepulture,  providing  for  the  interment  of  the  poor,  and  all 
kindred  matters.  The  studied  exclusion  of  such  witnesses,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  ominous  parts  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's 
procedure,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Walker's;  for  he  ruled  the  Committee. 
They  formed  the  ciphers;  he,  the' integer.  He  sat  beside  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon, and  whispered,  and  prompted,  and  practised  all  the  dexterous 
parts  of  an  able  and  experienced  attorney  guiding  his  counsel.  Would 
not  mere  common  sense  have  suggested  that  the  undertakers  must 
necessarily,  on  all  points,  be  the  most  competent  witnesses  on  such 
matters  as  interested  the  Committee?  Not  only  were  they  the  proper 
persons  to  speak  to  the  state  of  the  grounds,  and  to  remedial  measures 
where  such  might  be  required;  but  they  wei'e  also  the  only  men  to 
speak  unerringly  as  to  the  effect  of  the  churchyards  on  the  mortality 
of  the  people  who  surrounded  them.     On  this  point,  the  undertakers 
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are  far  better  able  to  speak  than  the  Doctors  of  Medicine.  Alas! 
their  guinea  and  five-guinea  and  ten-guinea  visits  are  luxuries 
unknown  to  the  swarming  multitudes  who  people  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolitan  sepulchres!  Of  the  myriads  that  die  there,  few  have  to 
do  with  the  M.D.  ;  but  all  require  the  undertaker.  And,  when  the 
physician  does  visit  that  class  of  the  population  who  reside  there,  it  is 
seldom  more  than  once:  for  more  can  seldom  be  alForded;  and  it  is  but 
rarely  he  knows  whether  his  patient  lives  or  dies.  Common  surgeons 
of  good  practice  are  far  better  judges  than  the  physician;  but  even 
they  are  much  inferior  to  the  undertaker.  There  is  much  death  Avhere 
there  is  but  little  surgery;  the  undertaker,  however,  can  nowhere  be 
dispensed  Avith.  To  him,  therefore,  ought  the  Committee  to  have 
repaired,  had  they  wished  for  the  true  statistics  of  comparative 
mortality.  We  ha^^pen  to  know  something  of  this  class;  we  have  also 
ascertained  the  opinions  which  prevail  among  them  concerning  this 
Bill,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  professes  to  be  supported;  and  we 
assure  you,  that  they  designated  the  former  as  an  impracticable  ab- 
surdity, and  the  latter,  as  far  as  Mr.  Walker  and  his  grave-diggers  are 
concerned,  as  a  mere  jumble  of  nonsense,  folly,  and  falsehood. 

'  Another  ground  of  complaint  here,  is,  that  no  means  whatever 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the 
Dissenting  burial  grounds,  and  the  effect  which  his  Bill  would  have  on 
Dissenting  property.  His  object  being  simply  their  destruction,  he 
required,  of  course,  only  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  His  con- 
duct here  is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  facts  to  which  we  are  privy, 
and  by  which  we  can  prove  that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  ruinous 
results  of  his  Bill  to  many  of  the  most  important  congregations  of  the 
Nonconformist  community.  He  laboured  not  in  the  dark;  he  perpe- 
trates all  the  injuries  with  which  his  Bill  is  fraught,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  clearest  and  most  abundant  information.  Its  fatal  influence  to 
you  is  his  boast  and  his  glory.  He  is,  therefore,  your  declaimed  adver- 
sary!'—pp.  58—60. 

Now,  upon  such  evidence  as  this,  how  can  any  legislative 
measure  be  with  propriety  or  safety  founded  ?  The  case  was  not 
proved.  Interments  in  towns  may  or  may  not  be  injurious  to 
pubhc  health ;  but  that  they  are  so  is  a  novel  opinion,  an  ori- 
ginal discover}^,  of  which  Mr.  Apothecary  Walker  claims  the 
entire  merit.  Evidence  of  the  alleged  fact,  as  yet,  we  have 
none  ;  nothing  beyond  this — that,  under  certain  circumstances  of 
gross  abuse,  culpable  neglect,  or  unfavourable  locality,  conse- 
quences prejudicial  to  health  may  possibly  have  arisen,  which  call 
for  a  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  or,  perhaps,  for  some 
new  regulations.  The  health  of  individuals  may  have  suifered 
in  such  cases,  but  the  health  of  towns  has  in  no  case  whatever 
been  demonstrably  affected  by  the  existence  of  open  burial 
grounds :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  indirectly,  by  preventing 
the  areas  they  enclose  from  being  built  upon,  promoted  the 
healthiness  of  towns.  It  may  be  better,  on  some  accounts,  that 
cemeteries   should   be   situated  out   of  towns ;  but  we   doubt 
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whether  this  Avould  be  any  improvement,  or  of  any  benefit  to 
public  heakh,  if  their  site  were  to  be  occupied  with  narrow  streets 
and  continuous  building.  To  give  the  title  of  a  *  Health  of 
Towns  Bill'  to  a  mere  Cemetery-Regulation  Bill,  is  a  fraudulent 
misnomer.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  this  stronger  language  than 
the  case  warrants,  turn  to  JNIr.  Chadwick's  '  Report  on  the 
Causes  affecting  the  Sanitar^'^  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Po- 
pulation ;'  and,  on  examining  his  '  Recapitulation  of  Conclu- 
sions,' he  will  find  specified  among  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition — drainage,  the  removal  of  refuse,  the  improvement  of 
the  supplies  of  water,  the  promotion  of  civic,  household,  and 
personal  cleanliness,  structural  alterations  of  the  existing  tene- 
ments, better  ventilation,  &c. ;  but  not  a  word  about  cemeteries. 
It  is  true,  the  Appendix  contains  a  communication  from  Captain 
Vetch,  an  old  military  engineer,  in  which,  imder  the  head  of 
Ventilation,  he  recommends,  for  the  removal  of  noxious  vapours 
existing  in  crowded  towns — 1,  the  conversion  of  blind  alle^^s 
into  thoroughfares;  2,  the  continuation  of  leading  streets  through 
blocks  of  houses ;  3,  the  opening  of  wide  and  straight  streets ; 
4,  the  formation  of  open  squares,  walks,  or  gardens ;  5,  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  railings  for  dead  walls ;  and  6,  tlie  j^rnhibition  of 
all  bu?'ials  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  and  the  conse- 
quent diffusion  of  umcliolesome  effluvia.  This  sage  recommenda- 
tion has  a  Walherian  stamp  upon  it ;  but  it  is  so  loosely  worded, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  assertion,  that  the  diffusion  of  nn- 
wdiolesomc  effluvia  would  be  the  consequence  of  jn-oldhitinf)  all 
burials,  which  is  literally  true.  The  very  object  of  burial  is  to 
prevent  effluvia,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  a  sufficient 
safeguard.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Poor  Law  Connnissioners,  and  the  medical  gentlemen  and  others 
whose  opinions  arc  embodied  in  this  valuable  Report,  intramural 
sepulture  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  noxious  practice.  Even 
Captain  Vetch  places  it  last,  and  assigns  no  reason  whatever  for 
his  opinion.  What  must  be  said,  then,  of  a  Bill  to  protect  or  pro- 
mote the  '  health  of  towns,'  which,  passing  over  everything 
really  and  obviously  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  confines  itself  to  the  shutting  up  of  burial-grounds? 
Why,  that  its  authors  were  either  charlatans  or  simpletons.  In  a 
happy  vein  of  irony,  the  Writer  of  the  Letters  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  honourable  Member  for  Lymington  the  speech  which  he 
ought  to  have  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  had  the  facts  cor- 
responded to  his  premises.  We  had  marked  the  passage  for  ex- 
tract, but  are  precluded  by  want  of  space  from  transferring  it  to 
our  pages. 

No  necessity,  then,  for  legislative  interference  has  been — or,  we 
might  perhaps  add,  can  be — made  out ;  for  the  evils  which  really 
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exist,  in  connexion  with  crowded  burial-grounds  and  interments 
in  churches,  have  for  some  time  been  in  course  of  mitigation  or 
total  removal,  as  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  Cemetery 
companies.     In  all  the  intramural  burial-grounds,  the  average 
number  of  interments  has  been  falling  off,  year  by  year;  and  the 
fact,  as  regards  interments  in  churches,  is,  that  the  clergy  have 
taken  alarm  at  the  rapid  diminution  of  their  fees.     '  Never,  since 
London  was  a  city,'  it  is  remarked,  '  was  there  so  little  danger 
from  intramural  sepulture  as  at  this  moment,  because  never  was 
there  so  small  a  number  of  interments  in  it.'    From  December  15, 
1840,  to  December,  14,  1841,  the  total  of  the  interments  in  the 
ninety-seven  parishes  within  the  walls,  was  only  582,  giving  an 
average  of  six  to  each  parish ;  only  eight  parishes  had  more  than 
fifteen  each.     The  seventeen  parishes  without  the  walls  had  4192 
burials,  of  which  991  were  in  Southwark;  and  in  the  ten  parishes 
of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  there  were  only  2419 
interments.     These  amount  altogether  to  only  4903  interments; 
whereas  the  total  mortality  of  the  Metropolis  was  45,284.      We 
have  to  add,  however,  the  burials  in  the  out-parishes  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  which  were  9696.     The  '  General  Bill  of  Christen- 
ings and  Burials  at  the  Parish  Churches  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality,'gives  a  total  of  14,599  interments  in  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church.     This  leaves,  as  the  number  of  inter- 
ments in  dissenting  burial-grounds  and  cemeteries,  30,685,  being 
two-thirds  of  the   total  number  of  burials.     To  recover  for  the 
clergy  the  business  they  have  lost,  and  the  fees  attending  it,  is 
the  object  of  Mr.   M'Kinnon's   preposterous  Bill,   the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  '  to  close  all  such  grounds  as  are  not  already 
bislLop-taxed,  and  to  drive  the  whole  business  of  burial  to  these 
and  tlie  (proposed)  parochial  cemeteries,  thus  augmenting  the 
fees  of  the  clergy  three  or  fourfold.'     The  zeal  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Lymington  in  this  affair  will  entitle  him  to  a  splendid 
mausoleum  in  thrice-consecrated  ground.     Of  course,  he  is  but 
the  tool  of  other  parties  who  do  not  appear,  but  who  cannot  be 
regarded   as  unknown.     The    very  prominent  part  which   the 
Bishop  of  London  has  taken  in  reference  to  Cemetery  bills,  the 
avowed  principle  upon  which  he  has  acted,  that  of  making  the 
best  terms  he  could  for  the  clergy,  the  inordinate  rapacity  of  his 
exactions,  to  which  the  Cemetery  companies  have  so  nuAvisely 
and  meanly  submitted,  and  even  his  evidence  given  before  Mr. 
M'Kinnon's  Committee, — all  serve  to  point  him  out  as  the  prime 
mover  or  prompter  in  the  business.     The  Author  of  the  Letters 
has  not  spared  the  Avily  prelate;  he  has  tracked  him  closely  in 
all  his  extortionate  jobbings  with  the  companies,  and  has  brought 
home  to  him  the  charge  of  clerical  cupidity  the  most  shameless, 
heartless,  and  revolting.    The  Bishop's  model  cemetery  at  West- 
minster, is  shown  to  be  established  upon  regulations  which  amount 
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to  a  wholesale  plunder  of  the  public.  What  makes  this  trading 
in  burials  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  the  more  indecent  is  the 
fact,  that  the  exaction  of  any  fees  for  biu'ial  is  an  abuse  which 
has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  acquired  the  force  and  legality 
of  custom.  '  Ancient  canons,'  as  Lord  Stowell  declared,  '  forbid 
the  taking  of  money  upon  interment.'  And  as  to  the  super- 
stitious rite  of  consecration,  which  enables  the  clergy  to  extort 
their  fees,  the  writer  shows  that  it  neither  is  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  nor  has  ever  received  formal  ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

'  As  a  piece  of  Popish  folly  merely,  it  might  perhaps  be  endured, 
or  passed  by  in  scorn;  but  the  fraud  involves  a  principle  of  great 
power  and  most  pernicious  influence.  Confined  to  old  parochial 
burial-grounds,  it  was  sufficiently  offensive,  and  abundantly  mischiev- 
ous in  its  working;  but  men  bore  with  it  as  a  hoary  abuse,  a  reverend 
absurdity,  supported  solely  by  blind  custom  and  stupid  apathy,  without 
a  particle  of  foundation  in  law,  reason,  or  Scripture.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  modern  joint-stock  cemeteries,  in  addition  to  making 
men  think,  has  clothed  the  whole  subject  with  a  new  character,  and  pre- 
sented it  in  a  new  aspect.  The  rite  of  consecration  has,  by  this  means, 
at  length  obtained  a  footing  which  it  never  before  possessed.  This 
unreflecting  course  of  the  Legislature  has  exalted  it  into  importance.  In 
all  the  Cemetery  Acts,  it  is  acknowledged  as  an  exercise  of  the  epis- 
copal function,  as  a  high  and  awful  ceremony  on  which  certain  great 
consequences  and  important  circumstances  are  made  wholly  to 
depend.'— pp.  107,  108. 

*  Why  are  the  joint-  stock  cemeteries  consecrated?  Because 
otherwise  the  clergy  would  not  bury  in  them,  and  thus  damage 
would  be  sustained  by  the  companies.  Why  are  such  cemeteries 
established  by  Act  of  Pai'liament?  Because,  without  an  Act  the  Bishop 
will  not  consecrate.  Why  will  he  not?  Because,  without  an  Act,  a 
heavy  tax  on  every  body  intei'red  could  not  be  secured  to  the  clergy. 
The  companies  themselves  care  not  a  rush  for  the  rite  of  conse- 
cration. Why  is  one  portion  of  the  ground  left  uuconsecrated?  For 
the  accommodation  of  nonconformists.  Out  of  this  circumstance  has 
arisen  the  odious  and  novel  spectacle  of  a  separation,  even  in  death, 
between  churchmen  and  dissenters.  Li  the  new  cemetery  at 
Leeds,  you  are  aware,  there  is  no  such  distinction.  The  '  Necropolis' 
at  Liverpool  has  never  been  consecrated,  it  has  no  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  pays  no  fees  to  the  clergy.  One  chapel  only  is  erected,  in  which 
the  respective  funeral  services  of  all  communities  are  performed,  and 
the  dust  of  all  classes  mingles  quietly  together  in  the  bosom  of  its 
parent  earth.  The  cemeteries  of  Glasgow,  likewise,  are  the  subjects 
of  no  Parliamentary  Act,  of  no  episcopal  consecration,  of  no  clerical 
impost.  The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Abney  Park  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. All  these  "  Cities  of  the  Dead"  resemble  the  cities  of  the  living. 
Why,  Sir,  did  not  you  make  them  your  model,  instead  of  those 
anomalous  places  around  London?  Are  you  prepared  to  carry  out 
your  principle?    Are  we  next  to  have  chui'ch  and  dissenting  carriages 
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on  our  railways?  Are  we  then  to  have  church  and  dissenting  com- 
partments on  the  decks  and  in  the  cabins  of  our  steamboats?  Are  we, 
afterwards,  to  have  new  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  laid  out  in  separate 
allotments  for  churchmen  and  dissenters  ?  Are  the  fires  of  bigotry, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  spread  yet  further,  and  to  blaze  still 
higher?  Must  monuments  of  discord,  at  length,  be  reared  among  our 
sepulchres?  Does  the  dignity  of  manhood,  or  the  honour  of  piety, 
demand  that  the  signals  of  our  divisions  should  be  borne  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  eternal  world?  In  that  world  itself,  is  it  thus  that  the 
spirits  of  men  are  to  be  classified?  No!  "^VTiy,  then,  attempt  to 
classify  the  bodies  of  mankind  upon  principles  which  the  Judge  of  all 
flesh  will  not  apply  to  their  immortal  spirits?  Let  not  j^urblind  mortals 
invade  the  province  of  the  Omniscient!  Leave  Him  to  perform  un- 
erringly the  awful  work  of  everlasting  separation!' — pp.  110,  111. 

This  is  vigorous  eloquence,  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  writer; 
and  the  Letters  abound  with  similar  passages.  Sometimes,  rising 
above  his  subject,  he  assumes  a  tone  of  lofty  rebuke  becoming  a 
Christian  moralist;  and,  again,  kindling  with  indignation,  he 
lashes  the  offending  parties  with  a  power  of  sarcasm  not  often 
surpassed. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  passage,  relating  to  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  have  scarcely  touched,  the  wholesale  robbery 
and  spoliation  which  the  Bill  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  Dis- 
senters. Everything  appertaining  to  the  Establishment  is  treated, 
in  the  Report  and  the  Bill  founded  on  it,  as  a  vested  right.  The 
claims  of  the  clergy  are  indefeasible ;  the  emoluments  of  parish- 
clerks  are  sacred ;  even  those  of  the  sextons  are  not  overlooked ; 
but  the  idea  of  compensating  any  Dissenters  for  the  actual 
annihilation  of  their  property,  is  treated  with  utter  scorn. 

'  We  should  like  much  to  know,  how,  amidst  all  this  solicitude  to 
preserve  '  vested  rights'  intact,  you  excluded  from  your  thoughts  all 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  class  of  people  called  Dissenters?  A 
stranger  might  be  led  to  suppose  you  were  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  people.  But  this  cannot  be,  since  we  find  you,  in  your  Bill, 
carefully  providing  indignity  for  the  dead  dissenter,  and  taxation  for 
the  living  one !  In  the  Evidence,  too,  -we  observe,  and  have  in  previ- 
ous letters  reprobated,  your  anxiety  to  have  it  proved,  that  the  profits 
of  sepulture  are  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  dissenting  interest; 
that,  but  for  these,  many  of  its  metropolitan  chapels  would  never  have 
existed;  and  that  their  continuance  chiefly  depends  on  the  same  source. 
Sir,  if  these  allegations  be  true,  will  not  your  Bill  bring  on  the  Dis- 
senters of  England  a  most  grievous  calamity?  Will  it  not  prove  the 
ruin  of  all  or  most  of  their  town  and  city  chapels?  Is  such  an  event, 
assuming  its  probability,  or  even  its  possibility,  beneath  your  notice? 
If  it  inflict  severe  pain  on  multitudes,  is  it  not  cruelty?  If  it  destroy 
property,  is  it  not  injustice?  If  it  impair  the  religious  privileges  of 
numbers  of  Christian  men,  is  it  not  impiety?  On  what  ground,  tlien, 
do  you  rest  your  right,  or  consider  it  your  duty,  to  propose  a  measure 
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which  is  revolting  to  justice,  honour,  and  religion?  Have  you,  a  sena- 
tor, to  learn  that,  next  to  life,  it  is  your  lirst  duty  to  protect  pro- 
perty? But  you  deliberately  destroy  it,  while  your  deed  is  accom- 
panied with  neither  explanation  nor  apology. 

'  Let  us  calmly  look  at  this  matter  of  property,  as  it  relates  to  fami- 
lies. Your  Report,  indeed,  recommends  the  exception  of  '  family 
vaults  already  existing,  the  same  partaking  of  the  nature  of  private 
property,  and  being  of  limited  extent.'  Why  this  style  of  mitigat(id 
expression?  If  we  purchase  a  vault  under  a  chapel,  or  a  grave,  with 
the  power  to  use,  or  to  reserve,  or  to  sell  it,  is  not  such  vault  or  gi-ave, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  our  '  private  pi'operty.'  What  can  be  more  so? 
Do,  then,  tell  us  why,  without  recompence,  you  take  it  from  us?  On 
what  ground  do  you  withhold  compensation?  But,  Sir,  this  is  the 
lowest  view:  your  Bill  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  injustice,  it  is  an  act 
of  inhumanity.  It  inflicts  wrongs  which  gold  cannot  repair.  Is  it,  in 
your  mind,  a  light  thing  to  separate  families  in  death?  Why  do  you 
touch  a  family  grave  more  tlian  a  family  mansion?  Why  dare  you 
practise  upon  the  dead,  that  which  you  would  not  even  dare  to  imagine 
with  respect  to  the  living?  Why  deprive  parents  and  children  of  the 
awful  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  same  sepulchre?  Sir,  such  conduct 
is  fraught  with  consequences  the  most  solemn  and  responsible.  The 
tomb  is  not  a  fit  place  for  the  Avanton  freaks  of  tyros  in  legislation! 
Such  unhallowed  liberties  with  sacred  dust  may  be  endured  in  infidel 
France,  and  among  the  slave  subjects  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
Europe,  but  we  do  trust  it  will  not  be  suffered  in  England.  Surely  the 
spirit  of  her  people  is  not  yet  so  fallen!  Her  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  dead  are  not  yet  so  blunted ! 

'  While  we  thus  remonstrate  with  you  on  the  impiety  of  your  con- 
duct, and  denounce  its  injustice,  we  feel  that  we  are  pleading  not  simply 
for  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  also  for  Churchmen.  You  have  assumed 
the  attitude  of  the  ruthless  spoiler  of  the  common  sepulchre!  You 
merit  to  be  considered  a  conmion  enemy!  '  It  shall  he  lawful  for 
Churchwardens  of  any  pai'ish,'  after  five  years,  to  level  graves,  demo- 
lish tombstones,  and  erase  the  memorials  of  many  generations,  and 
'  to  cause'  the  ravaged  mansion  of  the  dead  '  to  be  i)lantcd  with  shrubs 
or  trees,'  or  to  be  aj)propriated  to  any  public  use  or  benefit;  and  after 
'  twenty  years,'  sucli  ground  may  be  excavated  to  any  depth,  and  tlie 
bones  and  dust  of  our  parents,  wives,  and  children,  carted  off  by 
Avagon-loads,  and  shot  into  the  nearest  brick-field!  Sir,  are  you  fond 
enough  to  believe  that  an  outrage  so  gross,  and  so  full  of  abomination, 
will  be  tolerated  by  Englishmen  ?' — pp.  73 — 75. 

But,  alas !  what  will  not  be  tolerated  by  Englishmen  ?  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  there  seemed  every  chance  of  its  being  quietly 
consummated  without  a  remonstrance  being  raised  against  its 
gross  injustice  by  the  parties  who  would  have  been  most  deeply 
wronged.  And  even  the  annihilating  exposure  it  has  now  drawn 
forth,  has  apparently  failed  to  produce  the  full  impression  which 
might  have  been  expected,  or  to  rouse  the  country  to  a  sense  of 
the  impending  danger.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  committe*^ 
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formed  for  opposing  the  re-inlroduction  of  the  Bill  will  do  their 
duty ;  but  the  indolent  false  confidence  which  leaves  ever3'thing 
to  be  done  by  metropolitan  committees  cannot  be  too  strongl}^ 
reprobated.  It  was  not  more  incumbent  upon  the  Dissenters  of 
London,  than  upon  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  was  passing  in  parliament,  and 
to  originate  opposition  to  a  Bill  affecting  their  interests  as  soon  as 
its  provisions  became  known.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  are 
Societies  in  the  Metropolis  who  are  expected  to  look  after  these 
matters.  But  are  these  Societies  supported  by  the  country,  and 
enabled  to  maintain  the  expense  of  an  effective  agency?  The 
Dissenters  of  England  have  only  to  thank  themselves,  if  content 
with  a  representation  which  does  not  provide  them  with  one 
vigilant  guardian  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  parliament,  upon 
whom  they  have  a  right  to  depend,  they  grudge  even  the  few 
thousands  a-year  that  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  effective  central 
committee,  supply  the  lack  of  such  representatives,  by  giving  at 
least  timely  intimation  of  threatened  encroachments  or  wrongs, 
and  directing  energetic  opposition  against  them. 


Art.  VII.  Original  Hymns :  adapted  to  General  WorsMp  and  Special 
Occasions.  By  various  Authors  ;  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Leif- 
child,  D.D.     London  :  Ward  and  Co.     1842. 

Congregational  psalmody  might  be  what  it  has  not  yet  been, 
and  what  none  of  our  existing  books  will  make  it.  It  is  in  a 
course  of  improvement,  but  has  not  yet  attained  that  perfection 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  No  preliminary  objection  against  Dr. 
Leifchild's  volume  can  be  taken  with  justice,  derived  from  the 
number  of  evangelical  hymn-books  already  in  existence.  Every 
attempt  to  rectify  errors  and  supply  defects  in  relation  to  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  public  worship  ought  to  be  received  with  a 
benign  countenance.  The  respected  editor  of  this  w^ork  has 
adopted  a  different  principle,  too,  from  that  which  has  guided 
the  compiler  of  any  other  hymn-book  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  comprise  in  one 
book  all  the  hymns  necessary  for  congregational  purposes,  in- 
cluding a  selection  from  the  compositions  of  Watts  ;  and  many 
volumes  have  appeared  intended  as  Supplements  to  the  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  that  benefactor  of  the  British 
churches ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  previous  collection  from 
which  all  hymns  contained  in  existing  hymn-books  were  sys- 
tematically excluded.  None  of  the  hymns  before  us,  it  is  al- 
leged, have  ever  been  incorporated  in  a  regular  collection  for 
congregational  use,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  present  work. 
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Few  congregations,  it  is  probable,  will  be  willing  to  part  at 
once  with  all  the  compositions  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  Steele, 
Newton,  Cowper,  and  many  others  of  kindred  spirit,  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Were  any  to  do  so,  we  cannot 
promise  that  they  would  find  in  this  volume  adequate  compen- 
sation; they  would  soon  desire,  we  believe,  a  greater  variety 
than  it  affords,  and  would  resort  to  the  older  books  to  supply  its 
deficiencies.  Guarding  against  the  supposition  that  we  advise 
the  substitution  of  this  volume  for  others  in  general  use,  we  are, 
however,  quite  ready  to  commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  a  work  of 
general  excellence,  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  both 
in  public  and  private  devotion. 

Its  origin  and  design  are  explained  in  the  Preface : — 

'  A  want  Avas  felt  by  the  congregation,  for  whose  use  it  is  princi- 
pally intended,  of  a  greater  variety  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions generally  used.  Admirable  as  are  many  of  these  selections,  yet 
most  of  them  are  supplied  from  the  same  general  stock,  with  a  small 
addition  of  original  or  new  hymns.  At  first,  the  compiler  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  intended  to  adopt,  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation, 
some  one  of  those  well-knoAvn  collections  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Watts; 
but  the  suggestion  of  a  judicious  friend,  who  was  considted,  induced 
the  conclusion  that  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  sacred  poetry,  fitted 
for  public  worship,  could  it  be  effected,  would  prove  both  generally 
useful  and  acceptable.  This  conclusion  was  enforced  by  the  reason, 
not  trivial  in  itself,  that  the  impi'oved  taste  of  the  present  age,  in  the 
peculiar  province  of  poetical  composition,  might  thereby  be  met,  and 
many  faults  avoided,  which,  though  generally  perceived  and  deplored, 
were  sheltered  by  custom  and  sacred  association  which  all  are  disposed 
to  regard  with  a  lenient  eye.  The  design  of  producing  a  volume  alto- 
gether neio  was,  therefore,  entertained.  The  attempt  has  been  made, 
and  the  result  is  now  before  the  public. 

'  It  is  not  requisite  to  specify  all  the  ftiults,  or  even  the  principal, 
which  are  descernible  in  various  hymn-books.  The  imperfect  rhyme 
in  some,  and  the  total  disregard  of  it  in  others,  especially  in  the  first 
and  third  lines  of  hymns  in  the  usual  metres,  must  long  have  been 
offensive  to  those  whose  taste  in  poetry  is  at  all  refined.  In  the  age  of 
Dr.  Watts,  the  venerated  father  of  this  species  of  our  sacred  poetry, 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  piety  of  whose  hymns  and  psalms  are  rarely 
equalled,  and  stiU  more  rarely  surpassed,  defects  of  rhyme  wei'e  much  less 
offensive,  asMr.  Montgomery  observes,  than  in  'this  more  fastidious  age.' 
This  is  an  objection  which  ought  to  have  weight;  and  if  it  can  be 
superseded  by  removing  the  faidt  on  which  it  rests,  rio  slight  advantage 
will  be  gained.  The  force  of  this  objection  has  been  so  far  appreciated, 
by  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  present  volume,"that  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  alleged  fault;  and  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, not  without  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  leave  the  volume 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  free  from  such  blemishes.' 

The  execution  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  the  design. 
Defects  of  rhyme  have  been  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  versi- 
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fication  is  unexceptionable.  In  another  particular  of  still  greater 
importance,  we  find  an  entire  freedom  from  blemishes  found  in 
the  compositions  of  Watts  and  others :  there  is  no  phraseology 
offensive  to  good  taste  in  reference  to  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  the  Mediator,  or  the  relations  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  The  theology  is  uniformly  excellent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  pages,  we  have  regretted  a  want  of  that  simplicity 
of  expression  becoming  a  creature  addressing  his  Creator,  espe- 
cially in  an  assembly  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  diversities  of 
education.  More  prevalent  still,  is  the  fault,  as  we  account  it,  of 
being  too  didactic.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  hymns  in  the  form  of  direct  address  to  the 
object  of  worship ;  but  in  some  of  those  which  bear  this  form, 
we  find  sentiments  expressed  which  do  not  appear  to  be  part  of 
the  effusion  of  the  heart  towards  Deity,  but  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  promote  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  worshippers, 
or  caution  them  against  errors  on  the  subject  to  which  the  hymn 
refers.  Some  topics  also  which  are  suitable  for  the  pulpit,  are 
not  adapted,  in  our  judgment,  for  introduction  into  hymns  for 
congregational  use.  We  cannot  imagine  with  complacency  a 
congregation  singing  of  the  condemnation  of  the  ungodly,  as  in 
the  following  verse : — 

'  Go,  ye  cursed,  hence,  dejiart. 
Outcasts,  to  the  realms  below  ; 
Thunders  to  the  guilty  heart, 
Thus  pronounce  the  doom  of  woe  : 
With  the  fiend  you  clierish'd  dwell ; 
Plunge  into  the  deeps  of  helL' — Hymn  105. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  compositions  in  this  volume  are, 
however,  precisely  what  hymns  for  public  worship  should  be. 
As  a  specimen,  the  following  may  be  taken,  entitled  '  Universal 
Praise.' 

'  1  All  thy  works  with  one  accord, 
Magnify  thee,  mighty  Lord  ; 
While  the  heavens  thy  glory  show, 
Earth  extols  thy  love  below. 

2  Day  to  day  doth  utter  speech, 
Night  to  night  thy  knowledge  teach  ; 
Nature's  universal  frame 

Echoes,  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name !' 

3  Life,  through  all  its  breathing  forms, 
Death,  from  darkness,  dust,  and  worms, 
In  ten  thousand  wondrous  ways, 
Fearfully  set  forth  thy  praise. 

4  Here  the  lips  of  infancy 
Sweet  hosannas  sing  to  thee; 
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Youtli  and  age,  in  louder  lays, 
Joyful  hallelujahs  raise, 

5  While  adoring  seraphim 
Thine  eternal  Godhead  hymn, 
Saints  redeem'd,  with  victory  crown'd, 
Calvary's  cross-won  triumphs  eouud. 

6  May  the  church,  from  age  to  age. 
In  her  house  of  pilgrimage, 
Train  for  thee  her  convert  throngs, 

And  thy  statutes  be  their  songs.' — Hymn  10. 

This  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  are  ten  others. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  has  contributed  one  hundred;  Dr.  Collyer,  thirt}'- 
nine  ;  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  thirty-four;  Mr.  Cottle,  twent}^- 
one  ;  Mr.  Conder,  eight ;  others,  whose  names  are  given,  a  few  ; 
and  some,  whose  names  are  not  given,  single  hymns  ;  twenty  are 
taken  from  a  volume  never  yet  puljlished,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley. 

Much  exquisite  poetry  breathing  a  holy  and  heavenly  spirit 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  Many  of  the  hymns  which  are 
not  in  our  judgment  adapted  for  congregational  use,  are  admirably 
suited  for  private  worship  and  select  assemblies.  At  prayer- 
meetings  and  at  social  parties,  variety  is  peculiarly  desirable  ; 
and  to  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  conduct  devotional  exer- 
cises on  such  occasions,  we  especially  commend  this  volume. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Three  Prize  Essays  on  Agriculture  and  the  Corn  Law. 
Published  l)y  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Manchester : 
Gadsby.     London:  Groombridge,  Ridgway.      1842. 

On  a  subject  which  is  so  extensively  engaging  public  attention, 
it  is  necessary  to  compress.  The  object  here  will  therefore  be, 
to  set  down  what  appears  to  be  the  cream  and  substance  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained  on  the  point  immediately  in 
question. 

That  point  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  restrictions  on  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  corn  affect  the  home  agricidturists;  and 
afterwards  the  Essays  will  be  referred  to  in  corroboration. 

The  agriculturists  of  all  classes  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
some  classes  to  a  very  preponderating  extent,  appear  to  be  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion,  that  their  expectation  of  ultimate  ad- 
vantage from  the  imposition  of  the  corn  laws  has  been  a  grand 
mistake.  The  agricultural  labourers  feel  the  daily  evidence  that 
it  has  not  preserved  tltem  from  the  extreme  of  suffering;  by 
which  the  onus  appears  to  be  thrown  upon  the  other  side,  of 
proving  that  it  is  not  at  least  highly  probable  that  it  has  operated 
as  a  cause.     And  the  way  in  which  it  has  so  acted,  may  readily 
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be  surmised  to  be,  that  by  reducing  the  whole  of  the  operative 
population  to  one  general  pressure  of  their  numbers  against  food, 
it  has  created  an  impossibility  that  the  agricultural  portion  should 
do  other  than  share  the  general  condition. 

The  farmers  are  rapidly  finding  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
large  share  of  delusion  thrown  round  the  subject  by  their  inat- 
tention to  the  fact  that  rents  were  the  great  levellers  of  the  gains 
or  losses  which  were  to  arise  to  them  from  the  greater  or  smaller 
permanent  price  of  corn,  they  have  overlooked  the  way  in  which 
they  are  brought  to  inevitable  suffering  through  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  employment  for  their  increasing  numbers.  A 
highly  intelligent  individual  resident  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  farmer,  was  at  the  pains  of  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  all  the  farmers'  children  he  recollected  in  his  boy- 
hood;  and  the  result  was  of  the  kind  which  follows. — One  son 
of  a  family  had  been  established  on  a  farm  ;  one  daughter  was 
married  to  some  individual  similarly  established ;  and  the  rest 
were  struggling  in  various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  or 
dispersed  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  or,  in  the  case 
of  women,  were  married  to  individuals  in  those  circumstances. 
The  accordance  was  so  general,  as  manifestly  to  constitute  a 
general  rule. 

The  landowners,  as  being  the  actual  constructors  of  the  law, 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  made  the  least  progress  in  the  dis- 
covery of  their  mistake ;  but  they  too  are  arriving  gradually  at 
the  conviction,  that  any  increase  of  their  money  rents  which 
they  are  likely  to  derive,  will  speedily  be  balanced,  in  ordinary 
cases,  by  the  impossibility  of  supporting  children  except  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  family  property,  in  a  manner  closely 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  seen  operating  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers.  The  increasing  difficulty  of  pushing  sons  into  any  of  the 
employments  which  are  to  the  taste  of  persons  of  their  class, — 
•  Church,  army,  physic,  law,' — 

without  expenditure  or  risk  in  various  ways,  to  an  amount 
which  is  in  the  end  equivalent  to  the  intimated  subdivision  of 
the  family  property,  is  the  instrument  by  which  this  part  of 
nature's  plan  is  brought  to  pass,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
effect  as  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  various  climates  of  the 
earth  affect  the  migration  of  animals,  and  other  physical  phe- 
nomena. 

To  extend  the  conviction  of  the  general  influence  of  the  evil, 
is  to  take  the  most  practical  method  for  accelerating  its  removal. 
But  there  is  one  phenomenon  which  may  be  considered  as  only 
beginning  to  appear,  and  to  which  public  attention  may  usefully 
be  directed.  Supposing  the  necessity  of  absolute  abolition  to 
be  admitted,  there  is  left  an  almost  unlimited  ground  for  debate 

VOL.  XIII.  R 
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on  the  question  of  gradual  or  immediate.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  new,  and  to  most  persons  unexpected,  appearance  has 
arisen.  The  wild  wit  of  Ireland  has  furnished  an  illustration  so 
ludicrously  exact,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  loss  to  state  the  ques- 
tion without  a  reference  to  its  terms.  An  officer  in  Ireland  had 
a  dog,  of  one  of  those  kinds  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  fashion 
directs  should  be  deprived  of  that  useful  appendage  the  tail ; 
and  he  was  annoyed,  not  once,  but  monthly,  by  bowlings  which 
indicated  that  the  poor  animal  was  suffering  a  painful  operation. 
At  last  he  demanded  an  explanation ;  when,  '  Sir,'  replied  his 
servant,  *  I  cut  off  his  tail  a  little  at  a  time,  because  I  thought 
he  could  not  bear  it  all  at  once.'  Just  so  the  farmers  are  under- 
stood to  be  protesting  against  having  the  operation  performed  a 
little  at  a  time  ;  and  the  reason  they  give  is  a  very  clear  one : — 
they  say  that  the  grand  reduction  will  necessitate  a  new  settle- 
ment of  rents ;  whereas,  if  it  were  conducted  piecemeal,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  perpetual  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
to  disguise  and  struggle  with  the  necessity  of  change.  And  in 
this  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  practical  good  sense. 

Mr.  George  Hope,  tenant  farmer,  of '  Fenton  Barns,  by  Had- 
dington,' applies  himself  to  impress  on  the  tenant  farmers  and 
their  labourers  the  degree  in  which  they  have  miscalculated 
their  interest ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  personal  witnesses 
to  estimate  the  respect  with  which  his  arguments  are  received 
by  the  clear-headed  and  cautious  generation  of  whom  he  forms 
a  part. 

'  Let  me  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  repealing  the  Corn  Law. 
It  is  apparent  to  every  observing  man  that  a  tax  upon  bread  will  not 
be  permanently  borne  in  any  shape.  Neither  fixed  duties  nor  sliding 
scales  will  much  longer  be  tolerated.  Public  opinion  has  decreed  the 
overthrow  of  the  entire  system  of  miscalled  protection,  and  the  question 
now  is  one  of  time  only.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  nothing  can 
be  so  unfavourable  to  your  interests  as  the  lingering  death  of  the  Corn 
Law.  Whatever  modifications  take  place  short  of  total  repeal,  the 
burden  will  be  thrown,  if  possible,  under  aU  sorts  of  pretences,  upon 
the  farmers.  The  experience  of  the  late  changes  in  the  Tariff  and  the 
Corn  Law  has  shown  this  pretty  plainly.  The  landowners  have  laboured 
to  convince  you,  at  your  recent  agricultural  gatherings,  that  the  alte- 
rations in  the  late  session  have  had  little  effect  upon  prices.  They  still 
try  to  assure  you  that  the  Imv  will  afford  you  ample  protection.  But, 
even  if  the  law  did  protect  you,  (which  it  never  did  and  never  will,) 
what  guarantee  have  you  that  the  political  landowners  will  not  come  to 
an  agreement  again  in  London  next  session,  as  they  did  in  the  last, 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  consent  to  another  alteration  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  chance  of  your  coming  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  rents  and  leases,  so  long  as  you  allow  the  intervention  of  politics  in 
your  bargains  with  the  landoivners.  Politics  may  be  a  winning  game 
to  those  who  have  their  own  arrangements  to  make  with  the  minister 
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of  the  day,  but  I  pity  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  reckons  any  Corn  Law 
for  the  value  of  a  farthing,  in  making  a  bargain  for  his  farm  with  his 
landlord.  So  long  as  the  owners  of  your  farms  can  point  to  a  law,  as  a 
reason  for  obtaining  a  certain  price  for  their  produce,  you  will  in  no 
case  be  able  to  make  a  safe  agreement  for  the  use  of  their  land.  Get 
rid  of  aU  such  interferences  with  your  dealings  at  once.  Let  the  Corn 
Laws  be  totally  and  immediately  repealed,  and  then  every  tenant 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  at  once  be  brought  on  fair  terms  to  a 
settlement  with  his  landlord.  Public  opinion  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  will  then  force  an  equitable  adjustment  of  i-ents  and  leases  ;  and 
the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  thenceforth  settle  down 
into  mere  matters  of  business,  with  which  politics  will  no  longer 
interfere. 

*  I  now  address  myself  to  you — the  farm  labourers,  for  it  is  unblush- 
ingly  declared  that  it  is  on  your  account,  too,  that  we  enjoy  a  Corn  Bill. 
If  you  have  attended  to  the  preceding  remarks,  you  will  have  observed 
what  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  established,  that,  though  the  Bread 
Tax  was  abolished  to-morrow,  we  should  still  possess  the  fertile  soil  of 
Britain,  and  that  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing  would  go  on  much 
as  usual.     It  has  been  said  that,  with  low-priced  food,  a  reduction  in 
wages  would  immediately  follow,  but  we  see  high-priced  grain  in  Ire- 
land, and  wages  from  Sd.  to  Is.  a  day,  while  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  in  America,  with  low-priced  food,  would  earn  a  doUar,  or  4*.  2d. ; 
so  that  it  must  be  an  undoubted  proposition  that  the  wages  of  labour, 
like  every  thing  else,  depend  upon  the  supply  and  the  demand.     The 
only  real  connexion  between  wages  and  the  price  of  food  is,  simply, 
that  the  labourer's  wages  must  be  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  while  all  past  history  proves  that  abundant  seasons,  or  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food,  tend  to  raise  both  the  real  and  nominal  wages 
of  labour.     When  the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  many  labourers  are 
tempted  to  leave  their  masters  and  become  independent  workmen.     A 
large  number  of  farm  servants  throughout  the  kingdom  lodge  and 
board   with   their   masters,   their   board  and   lodging    being  usually 
esteemed  equivalent  to  about  half  their  wages  ;  so  that,  when  food  is 
cheap,  many  farmers  prefer  (correctly  for  their  own  interest)  taking  on 
moi-e  hands,  to  sending  the  subsistence  fund  to  market.     This  demand 
occasionally  raises  the  money  wages  paid  to  the  labourers.     When 
provisions  are  easily  obtained,  labourers  can  afford  to  be  occasionally 
idle  ;  at  least,  they  are  not  so  readily  obliged  to  agree  to  the  terms 
offered  by  masters  as  in  dear  years,  which  so  increase  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  that  workmen  are  glad  to  close  with  the  first 
offer  of  employment.     But  it  is  not  so  long  since   1836.     You  may 
remember  the  demand  for  labour,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  price  of 
grain  at  that  time,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  experienced  last  year. 
It  has  been  found  that,  in  every  country,  wages  are  high  in  proportion 
as  the  people  are  increasing  in  wealth  ;  that  however  wealthy  a  nation 
may  be,  if  that  wealth  be  stationary,  wages  are  very  moderate  ;  but 
when  a  nation  retrogrades,  the  working  classes  die  off  from  absolute 
starvation.     Now,  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  is  the  only  means 
that  can  give  Bi-itain  a  chance  to  continue  to  progress  ;  without  it  we 
must  even  go  back.     When  it  is  recollected  that  millions  in  this  country 
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exist  by  manufacturing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  which  our  own  policy 
is  constantly  losing  us,  this  will  be  at  once  conceded.  Unless  this 
policy  is  speedily  changed  and  we  accept,  as  payment  for  our  manu- 
factures, American  flour,  Dantzic  wheat,  Baltic  timber,  and  Brazilian 
sugar,  an  immense  proportion  of  our  population  must  inevitably  be 
starved  off  through  famine,  which  God  forbid!  or,  what  is  almost 
equally  to  be  deprecated,  compete  with  you,  the  agricultural  labourers, 
in  your  already  over-stocked  market.  If  there  is  one  class  more  inte- 
rested than  another  in  this  great  question,  it  is  you.  With  the  im- 
petus which  every  one  admits  Free  Trade  in  food  would  give  to  our 
manufacturing  body,  I  ask,  is  it  too  much  to  expect,  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  your  number  would  be  drawn  off  to  that  class,  and  thus 
leave  a  better  remuneration  to  those  who  should  remain?  An  addi- 
tional demand  for  manufactures  would  raise  the  price  of  goods,  and 
increase  the  profits  of  capital ;  workmen  would  be  better  paid,  so  that 
they  and  their  families  might  enlarge  their  consumption  of  agricultural 
produce,  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes.' — Essay  by  Mr.  George  Hope,  p.  1 3. 

One  other  remarkable  point  in  Mr.  Hope's  publication  is,  that 
he  fairly  looks  in  the  face  and  acknowledges  the  possibility  and 
propriety  of  getting  rid  of  the  apparent  difficulty  on  the  subject 
of  leases,  by  legislative  interference. 

*  Farmers  without  leases  should  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  free 
trade  in  grain,  as  they  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making  new  arrange- 
ments with  their  landlords,  if  such  shall  be  found  necessary.  Those 
paying  gram  rents,  we  have  shown,  do  not  require  any  alteration. 
There  remain  however  those  tenants  with  leases,  paying  money  rents, 
who  may  be  entitled  to  relief  so  far  by  act  of  parliament,  as  that  their 
money  rents  should  be  converted  into  grain  at  the  average  prices  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  be  regulated  for  the  future  accordingly. 
Supposing  that  the  said  average  price  for  wheat  should  be  found  to  be 
3/.  per  quarter  (less  or  more),  then  for  every  3/.  of  rent  now  paid,  the 
price  of  one  quarter  of  wheat  should  be  paid  hereafter.  Justice  de- 
mands that  this  be  done,  and  nothing  more.' — lb.,  p.  11 . 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  that  '  for  the  future'  and 
*  hereafter'  apply  to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease ;  for  after- 
wards the  question  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  new  bargain, 
as  was  contemplated  at  the  formation  of  the  lease.  The  removal  of 
one  difficulty  is  encouragement  to  speculate  on  the  removal  of 
another ;  and  the  query  may  be  raised,  whether  the  same  inter- 
ference of  legislation  which  solves  the  knot  in  the  case  of  leases, 
might  not  be  competent  to  effi^ct  something  similar  in  the  case 
of  mortgages  and  residuary  legatees,  though  confessedly  more 
abstruse  and  complicated.  The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in 
ascertaining  the  portion  of  the  property  which  it  might  be  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  testator  to  leave  to  the  residuary  legatee. 
And  of  this,  a  measure  of  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  appears  to 
be  discoverable,  in  the  calculation  of  the  portion  of  the  general 
proceeds  which  went  in  that  direction  before  the  alteration  in  the 
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Com  Laws ;  or  by  taking;  the  average  of  corresponding  cases,  where 
there  has  not  been  time  for  the  experiment  in  the  case  particu- 
larly concerned.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  alternative,  be- 
tween doing  something,  and  leaving  things  to  take  their  course. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morse,  of  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  applies  himself 
to  the  removal  of  the  errors  under  which  the  labourers  have  suf- 
fered, on  the  subject  of  a  supposed  connexion  between  high 
wages  and  dear  prices. 

'  The  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  would  tell  us  that 
cheap  bread  is  better  for  a  poor  man  than  dear  bread;  and  the  first 
and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  question,  why  should  it  be  so?  is,  be- 
cause it  is  plentiful — its  abundance  is  the  cause  of  its  cheapness.  But 
it  is  asserted  that  the  labourer's  wages  are  generally  reduced  to  such  a 
price  as  to  enable  him  to  get  but  little  more  than  the  same  amount  of 
food  at  aU  times,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  years  of  abundance. 
That  this  is  very  nearly  the  case  in  England  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and 
partially  but  not  wholly  true.  But  it  is  not  of  what  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is,  but  of  what  it  might  be,  that  I  have  to  speak.  It  is  not 
that  instances  can  be  quoted  which  show  that  people  in  a  state  of 
political  servitude  and  dependence  may  be  constantly  and  permanently 
degraded  in  their  situation,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Of  these  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  instances ;  but 
that,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  condition  of  the  working  man 
must  be  advanced  by  the  increased  production  of  anyarticle  of  his  daily 
consumption,  it  is  impossible  to  deny;  that  wages  rise  with  a  falling 
price  of  corn  is  the  rule, — that  they  fall,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

'  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  particular  article  of  corn, 
through  the  various  classes  of  society,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
not  much  more  consumed  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  years  of 
abundance  than  in  years  of  scarcity.  The  corn  over  and  above  the 
quantity  consumed  by  the  farmer  or  the  producer  of  corn,  must  be 
brought  to  market  and  sold  in  the  course  of  time,  for  it  would  not  keep 
without  injury,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  woidd  always  prevent 
corn  being  held  for  many  years  together.  Now  if  it  should  happen 
that  either  from  an  abundant  harvest,  or  increased  importation  from 
abroad,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  should  suddenly  or  permanently 
amount  to  a  million  or  two  of  quai'ters  more  than  before,  it  is  clear 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  corn  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
labourers  in  existence  for  the  time  being  is  altered.  Instead  of  there 
being  90  quarters  of  corn  to  100  labourers,  there  are  100  quarters  of 
corn  to  100  labourers.  The  fixrmer  is  a  seller  of  corn,  and  the  labourer 
is  a  large  buyer  and  consumer  of  corn.  Here  is  a  bargain  to  be  made 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  corn  to  be  given  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work,  and  the  principle  that  comes  into  operation  here 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  two  men  going  into  the  market,  each 
with  something  to  sell.  One  has  apples  and  the  other  has  eggs  to  dis- 
pose of.  If  apples  are  abundant  and  eggs  are  scarce,  the  man  wishing 
to  obtain  eggs  for  his  apples,  must  give  a  larger  quantity  of  apples 
than  he  would  have  done  if  apples  had  been  scarce.     This  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  which  regulates  the  exchange  of  all  commodities,  of  which  man 
has  a  surplus  to  dispose  of  that  he  cannot  consume  himself;  and  it  is 
this  principle  which  operates  in  the  same  way  between  two  men  dealing, 
the  one  for  labour  and  the  other  for  corn.  If  corn  is  abundant,  and  a 
man  is  able  to  earn  as  much  in  four  days  as  wiU  keep  him  for  six,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  give  his  other  two  days'  labour  for  nothing.  Our 
corn  laws  alter  the  relative  supply  of  labour  and  corn, — -our  corn  laws 
make  a  provision  that  corn  shall  be  less  plentiful,  but  they  make  no 
provision  that  the  number  of  the  labourers  should  not  increase — the 
relative  supply  of  labour  and  corn  is  altered,  and  the  consequence  to 
the  labourer  is  that  he  gets  less  for  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  than  he  otherwise  would.' — Essay  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morse,  p.  10. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  of  Caton,  Lancaster,  confirms  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  on  the  same  subject. 

'  But  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  only  not  raised  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  corn; — it  admits  of  certain  demonstration,  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  actually  lowered  by  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws. 
That  these  laws  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  both  the  foreign  and  the 
home  demand,  for  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  we  shall 
take  for  granted,  because  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  proved,  and  is  now 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject  here 
would  be  superfluous.  In  proportion  as  they  have  this  effect,  they 
limit  the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple therein.  They  limit  the  demand  for  labour,  and  consequently 
lessen  its  remuneration. 

'  The  number  of  individuals  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  not  increased,  and  wiU  not  increase,  with  the  extension  of  that 
cultivation.  On  the  contraiy,  it  has  diminished,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  diminish,  unless  some  such  change  should  take  place  in 
our  system  of  agriculture  as  shall  approach  to  garden  cultivation.  In 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  we  know  that  tillage  had  been  much 
extended,  and  that  large  additional  quantities  of  land  had  been  brought 
under  the  plough.  The  number  of  enclosure  bills  passed  during  that 
period  was  205 ;  yet,  during  that  period,  the  number  of  families  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  had  decreased  from  978,500  to  961,000;  while 
470,000  families  had  been  added  to  our  total  population.  The  returns 
of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841,  have  not  yet  been  published; 
but  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that,  when  published,  they  will  show  a 
similar  result.  From  this  we  draw  two  conclusions,  which  admit  of 
no  denial: — first,  that  the  economy  of  labour  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  modes  of  culture  more  than  counterbalances  the  demand  for 
labour  by  fresh  land  being  brought  under  the  plough; — and  conse- 
quently, in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  to  any  advance  in  agricul- 
ture that  our  increasing  population  must  look  for  employment  and 
support.  We  believe  that  our  soil  now  employs  its  maximum  of  la- 
bourers, though  it  certainly  does  not  yield  its  maximum  of  produce. 

'  But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  multiplies  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  annually,  of  whom  three-fourths,  or  150,000,  must  be  estimated 
to  belong  to  the  working  classes,  who  must  either  starve  or  live  upon 
charity,  or  subsist  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.     Employment  must 
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be  found  for  150,000  additional  pair  of  hands  every  year.  As  long 
as  trade  and  commerce  prosper,  they  will  find  this  employment  in 
manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  subsidiary  crafts; — when  trade  and 
commerce  are  depressed  and  blighted,  they  will  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  land,  either  to  live  in  idleness  upon  its  fruits,  or  by  competition  to 
depress  the  wages  of  the  farming  labourer.  Hitherto  the  course  of 
events  has  happily  followed  the  former  alternative;  but  the  time  for 
the  latter  is  fast  approaching,  nay,  has  actually  commenced;  and,  unless 
the  corn-laws  are  speedily  removed,  it  can  no  longer  be  arrested. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  no  additional  hands  are  required  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil; — in  fact,  their  numbers  are  already  redundant. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  annual  influx  of  150,000  addi- 
tional labourers  into  a  market  already  overstocked?  What  but 
ruinously  to  depress  the  wages  of  labour, — the  price  of  the  only  com- 
modity the  poor  man  has  to  sell?  The  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  any 
in  arithmetic,  that  such  a  check  to  the  advance  of  manufactures  as  the 
corn-laws  are  fast  bringing  about,  tvill  infallibly  reduce  the  earnings 
of  the  agricidtural  labourer  to  the  very  lowest  point  at  which  even  the 
most  uncomfortable  life  can  be  sustained, — far  below  even  their  present 
pitiful  amount. 

'  As  to  what  the  corn-law  has  effected,  some  controversy  may  arise. 
As  to  what  it  has  not  effected,  there  can  be  no  controversy  whatever ; 
since  it  must  be  evident  to  the  dullest  understanding,  that  what  has 
not  been  effected  at  all  cannot  have  been  effected  by  the  corn-law. 

'  The  corn-laws,  then,  have  not  made  farmers  prosperous, — have  not 
made  prices  steady, — ^have  not  raised  nor  maintained  the  wages  of  the 
labourer >•  Yet  these  were  the  avowed  objects  for  which  they  were 
enacted.  The  object  they  have  effected  was  one  which  was  not 
avowed — viz.,  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  landlords  : — and  this  they  have 
effected  at  the  expense  of  undermining  that  national  prosperity  by  the 
continuance  of  which  alone  can  high  rents  be  permanently  secured. 
With  the  blind  unthrift  which  is  the  usual  companion  and  corrective 
of  rapacity,  they  have  killed  the  goose  which  laid  their  golden  eggs.' — 
Essay  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  p.  17. 

The  lines  last  quoted  contain  so  precisely  what  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  insert  as  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  incur  the  charge  of  repetition. 
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Art.  I.  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated  in  Two  Essays  on  our 
Lord^s  oivti  account  of  His  Person  and  the  Nature  of  his  Kingdom, 
and  on  the  Constitution,  Poiiiers,  and  3Iinistri/  of  a.  Christian 
Chiirch,  as  appointed  by  himself  By  Kichar<l  Whately,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.     London:  Fellows.      1842. 

2.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  at  the 
Visitation  in  October,  1842.  By  Chai'les  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.     Third  Edition.     London  :  Fellows.      1842. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  discussion  of  which  more  mischief 
has  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  and  disputed  meaning  of  terms 
than  theology.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  voluminous  theological  controversies  which  have 
worn  out  the  lives  of  writers  and  the  patience  of  readers  owe 
their  origin  to  the  want  of  a  preliminary  understanding  on 
both  sides,  of  the  precise  acceptation  of  terms.  For  want  of  this, 
polemical  divinity  too  frequently  assumes  the  character  of  un- 
edifying  and  frivolous  logomachy,  and  resembles  more  the 
cynical  disputations  of  the  schools,  than  earnest  researches  into 
those  momentous  principles  on  which  the  destinies  of  mankind 
are  suspended. 

It  is  true  that  this  inconvenience  has  not  been  specially  ex- 
perienced of  late  in  the  confounding  of  doctrinal  discussions,  in- 
asmuch as  these  have  less  occupied  the  Christian  world  in  recent 
times.  But  it  introduces  the  confusion  of  Babel  into  the  more 
comprehensive  dispute  by  which  Christian  society  is  at  present 
agitated : — a  dispute  involving  for  higher  interests  than  belong  to 
the  minor  items  of  a  creed, — affecting  not  the  details  but  the 
essence  of  Christianity, — touching  not  what  particular  doctrines 
are  to  be  received,  or  what  is  the  most  accurate  interpretation  of 
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certain  parts  of  Scripture;  but  including  the  entire  vitality  of  the 
Christian  religion.  No  less  a  question  than  whether  mankind  are 
to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  doled  out  as  to  paupers  by 
the  officers  of  a  corporation,  or  whether  they  are  to  possess  it  in 
all  its  plenitude,  to  enjoy  its  blessings  without  human  restraint, 
and  to  follow  its  guidance  without  human  dictation.  This  we 
say  is  the  contest  now  raging  between  ecclesiastical  establishments 
and  the  Christian  church. 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons  will  affirm  that  the  two  parties 
last  mentioned  are  identical.  Religious  establishments  constitute 
the  church,  say  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  associates,  JJctat 
c'cst  moi !  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  sift  such  pretensions 
with  that,  careful  scrutiny  which  their  magnitude  demands. 

In  the  dispute,  then,  thus  alluded  to,  there  are  certain  words 
and  phrases  which  greatly  perplex  the  discussion.  We  refer 
chiefly  to  the  following — '  The  church,'  '  the  authority  of  the 
church,'  '  the  intention  of  the  church,'  and  the  like  ;  such  terms 
evidently  implying  that  what  is  understood  by  '  the  church,'  is  a 
legislative  and  authoritative  body.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  body  ever  actually  existed,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  still  exists,  and  where.  The  term  church,  as  originated 
by  the  sacred  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  has  only  two 
meanings, — the  one  primary  and  essential,  the  other  secondary, 
and  derivative.  In  the  first  of  these  it  designates  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  in  all  ages ;  as  where  it  is  said, 
*  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,'  Eph.  iii.  10.  And  again,  '  Tlie  church  which 
he  has  purchased  with  his  blood.'  In  other  places  it  is  used  in 
the  secondary  sense,  but  always  with  a  sole  reference  to  the 
servants  of  God;  thus — 'Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  he 
saints,^  Cor.  i.  1,  2.  '  The  churches  in  Judea  which  wei^e  in 
Christ,^  Gal.  i.  22.  '  For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,^  Cor.  xiv.  1,  33. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  tlie  term  cannot  be  used  in  cither  of  these 
scriptural  acceptations,  when  the  intention,  authority,  or  will  of 
the  church  is  spoken  of.  Since,  in  the  first  acceptation,  the 
nature  of  the  case  clearly  precludes  the  expression  of  any  universal 
intention  or  authoritative  degree ;  while  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  secondary  sense  is  not  the  one  intended,  else  our  modern  ec- 
clesiastical writers  would  qualify  the  general  term  in  some  such 
v.'ay  as  the  following — '  The  authority  of  the  church  at  Exeter,^ 
'  The  intention  of  the  church  at  Cheltenham^  or,  '  the  v.'ill  of  the 
church  at  Stan?/  Stratford.^ 

It  may  be  well  further  to  inquire,  whether  in  the  use  of  such 
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terms  as  '  the  will,  authority,  or  intention  of  the  chuj-ch,'  an 
inspired,  or  an  uninspired  body  of  men  is  intended.  If  the 
former,  then  it  would  seem  more  natural  and  intelligible  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  such  phrases  as  the  '  Will  of  God,^  '  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  But  this  obviously  is  not  what  is  meant. 
The  only  alternative  therefore  is,  that  the  body  referred  to  is  of 
uniiispired  men,  and  on  this  hypothesis  it  becomes  important  to 
consider  who  are  the  persons  referred  to,  and  wherein  their 
authority  consists. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  our  first  query,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  early  churches  constitute  the  authoritative  body  referred  to. 
This  would  unquestionably  be  the  general  answer,  and  in  one 
respect  it  would  be  a  wise  one,  since  it  obviously  is  the 
part  of  policy  to  remove  rather  disputable  pretensions  to  the 
greatest  practicable  distance  from  inspection.  The  entire  fu- 
tility and  hollowness  of  this  position  cannot  be  more  satisfactorily 
exposed,  than  in  the  candid  but  pungent  observations  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  in  his  essay  on  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church. 

'  For  when  referred,'  says  he,  '  to  the  works  of  the  orthodox  ancient 
fathers,  they  find  tliat  a  very  large  portion  of  these  works  are  lost ;  or 
that  some  fragments  or  reprints  of  them  by  other  writers  alone  remain; 
they  find  again  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  so  vast  in  amount 
that  a  life  is  not  sufficient  for  the  attentive  study  of  even  the  chief 
part  of  it  ;  they  find  these  authors  by  no  means  agreed,  on  all  points, 
with  each  other,  or  with  tliemselves,  and  that  learned  men  again  are 
not  agreed  in  the  interpretation  of  them ;  and  still  less  agreed  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  each,  and  the  degree  of  weight  due  to  his  judgment 
on  several  points;  nor  even  agi'eed  by  some  centuries  as  to  the  degree 
of  antiquitij  that  is  to  make  the  authority  of  each  decisive,  or  more 
or  less  approaching  to  decisive.  Everything  in  short  pertaining  to  this 
appeal  is  obscure,  uncertain,  disputable,  and  actually  disputed,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  even  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  original  authors 
may  yet  be  perfectly  competent  to  perceive  how  unstable  a  founda- 
tion they  furnish.  They  can  perceive  that  the  mass  of  Christians 
are  called  on  to  believe  and  to  do  what  is  essential  to  Christianity,  in 
implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their  respective  pastors,  as  to  what 
certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  have  reported  to  them,  respecting 
the  reports  given  by  certain  ancient  fathers  of  the  reports  current  in 
their  times,  concerning  apostolical  usages  and  institutions !  And  yet 
whoever  departs  in  any  degree  from  these  is  to  be  regarded  at  best  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  Christianity  and  heathenism!  Surely 
the  tendency  of  tiiis  procedure  must  be  to  drive  the  doubting  into 
•confirmed,  thougli  [)erhaps  seci'et,  infidelity,  ami  to  fill  witli  doubts  the 
most  sincerely  pious,  if  they  are  anxiously  desirous  of  obtaining  truth, 
and  unhappily  liave  sought  it  from  such  instructors.' 

Doctor  Whately,  however,    does    not    content   himself  with 

6  2 
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demolishing  the  sophistical  plea  for  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
but  enters  with  honest  resolution  into  the  main  subject  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  discuss,  and  which  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  important  to  settle.  The  imaginary  confederation 
popularly  called  '  the  church,'  is  utterly  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  following  conclusive  paragraphs  in  direct  continuation  of  the 
passage  just  cited. 

'  But  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  silence  all  such  doubts  by  a 
reference  to  the  catholic  church,  or  the  '  primitive,'  or  the  '  ancient 
catholic  church,'  as  having  authority  to  decide,  and  as  having  in  fact 
decided,  on  the  degree  of  regard  due  to  the  opinions  and  testimony  of 
individual  writers  among  the  fathers.  And  a  mere  reference  such  as 
this,  accompanied  with  unhesitating  assertion,  is  not  unfrequently  found 
to  satisfy  or  silence  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  doubt.  And  while 
questions  are  eagerly  discussed  as  to  the  degree  of  deference  due  to  the 
'  decisions  of  the  universal  church,'  some  preliminary  questions  'are 
often  overlooked:  such  as,  when,  and  where  did  any  one  visible  com- 
munity, comprising  all  Christians  as  its  members,  exist?  Does  it  exist 
still?  Is  its  authority  the  same  as  formerly?  Where  is  its  central 
supreme  government,  such  as  every  single  community  must  have?  Who 
is  the  accredited  organ  empowered  to  pronounce  its  decrees,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  community?     And  where  are  these  decrees  registered? 

'  Yet  many  persons  are  accustomed  to  talk  familiarly  of  tlie  decisions 
of  the  catholic  church,  as  if  there  were  some  accessible  record  of  them, 
such  as  we  have  of  the  acts  of  any  legislative  body;  and  as  if  there 
existed  some  recognised  functionaries,  regularly  authorised  to  govern 
and  to  represent  that  community,  the  church  of  Christ;  and  answering 
to  the  king,  senate,  or  other  constituted  authorities  in  any  secular  com- 
munity. And  yet  no  shadow  of  proof  can  be  offered,  that  the  church, 
in  the  above  sense — the  universal  church — can  possibly  give  any 
decision  at  all  ;  that  it  has  any  constituted  authorities  as  the  organs  by 
which  such  decision  could  be  framed  or  promulgated  ;  or,  in  short,  that 
there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  one  comtminity  on  earth  recognised,  or  having 
any  claim  to  be  recognised,  as  the  universal  church,  bearing  rule  over 
and  comprehending  all  particular  churches. 

'  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the  authority 
of  the  chui'ch,  the  various  characteristics  of  the  church,  and  the  like, 
as  if  the  church  were,  originally  at  least,  one  society  in  all  respects. 
From  the  period  in  Avhich  the  gospel  was  planted  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Judea,  this  manifestly  ceased  to  be  the  case  ;  and  as  Christian 
societies  were  formed  among  people  more  and  more  unconnected  and 
dissimilar  in  character  and  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  considering 
the  church  as  one  society  increases.  Still,  from  the  habitual  and  unre- 
flecting use  of  this  phrase,  '  the  church,'  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to  con- 
found the  two  notions,  and  occasionally  to  speak  of  the  various  societies 
of  Christians  as  one,  occasionally  as  distinct  bodies.  The  mischief 
which  has  been  grafted  on  this  inadvertency  in  the  use  of  the  term, 
has  already  been  noticed;  and  it  is  no  singular  instance  of  the  enormous 
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practical  results  -wliicli  may  be  traced  to  mere  ambiguity  of  expi-cssion. 
The  church  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  so  is  the  human  race  one,  but  not 
as  a  society.      It  Avas,  from  the  first,   composed  of  distinct  societies, 
which  were  called  one,  because  formed  on  common  principles.     It  is 
one  society  only  when  considered  as  to  its  future  existence.     The  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  one  common  head   (Christ,)  one  Spirit,  one 
Father,  are  points  of  unity  which  no  more  make  the  cliurch  one  society 
on  earth,  than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Creator, 
and  being  derived  from  the  same  Adam,  renders  the  human  race  one 
family.     That  Scripture  often  speaks  of  Chi-istians  generally  under  the 
term,  '  the  church,'   is  true  ;  but  if  we  wish  fully  to   understand   the 
force  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  need  only  to  call  to  mind  the  frequent 
analogous  use  of  ordinary  historical  language,  when  no  such  doubt  occui's. 
Take,   for  example,   Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  IVar. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  two  opposed  parties,  each 
made  up  of  many  distinct  communities  ;  on  the  one  side  were  demo- 
cracies, on  the  other  oligarchies.     Yet  precisely  the  same  use  is  made 
by  the  historian  of  the  terms  '  the  democracy'  and   '  the  oligarchy,'  as 
we  find  Scripture  adopting  with  regard  to  the  term  '  the  church.'     No 
one  is  misled  by  these,  so  as  to  suppose  the  community  of  Athens  one 
with  that  of  Corcyra,  or  the  Theban  with  the  Lacedaimonian.     Wlien 
the  heathen  writer  speaks  of  '  tlie  democracy  of,'  or  '  in'  the  various 
democratical   states,    we  naturally  understand  him   to   mean   distinct 
societies,  formed  on  similar  jjrificiples ;  and  so,  doubtless,  ought  we  to 
interpret  the  sacred  writers  when  they,  in  like  manner,  make  mention 
of  the  church  of,  or  in  Antioch,    Kome,   Ephesus,   Corinth,   &c.' — 
pp.  135—139. 

In  the  absence  of  any  one  body  which  can  be  regarded  even 
as  legislative,  much  less  as  possessed   of  authority  to  bind  suc- 
ceeding generations,  where  are  we  to  find  the  impersonation  of 
that  to  which  certain  writers  habitually  refer  as  the  authority  of 
*  the  church  ?'  If  we  are  to  seek  it  in  those  councils  by  which  the 
existing  order  of  service  as  received  with  few  important  altera- 
tions by  the  Anglican  clergy  was  constructed,  we  appeal  to  those 
whose   authority   the    said    clergy    themselves    disallow,   against 
whose  distinguishing  doctrines  the  articles    of    the    Church  of 
England  are  avowedly  directed,  whose  errors  they  stigmatize  as 
heresies,  and  whose  regular  ordination  they  only  admit  for  the 
sake  of  legitimizing  their  own.     But  even  if  a  body  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  exist,   or  to  have  existed,  which  was    competent  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Christian  church  at  large,  a  second  and 
more  important  inquiry  Avould  arise.     Whence  do  they  possess 
that  authority  which  is  so  reverendly  admitted   by  the    large 
proportion  of  the  established  cliurch  in  this  country  ?     No  one  is 
wild  enough  to  pretend  that  it  arises  from  the  inspiration  of  its 
members,  but  if  they  were  not  inspired  they  were  not  infallible  ; 
and  if  they  were  liable  to  error,  what  advantage  had  they  over 
individual  Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  Why  are  their  doctrines 
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to  be  humbly  received,  and  their  errors  to  be  carefully  stereotyped  ? 
Why  are  children  themselves  to  be  coerced  into  their  communion, 
before  the  course  of  nature  allows  of  their  being  indoctrinated  with 
their  notions  ?  If,  in  the  twilight  of  civilization,  before  the  human 
mind  was  well  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  while  it 
lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  massive  ruins  of  papacy,  councils  of 
ecclesiastics,  with  ambitious  potentates  at  their  head,  could  ex- 
pound the  religion  of  Christ  and  regulate  its  worship,  how  much 
of  illumination,  amounting  to  comparative  infallibility,  may  not 
be  expected  in  the  present  age,  when  the  study  of  Christian 
truth  has  been  conducted  under  all  the  advantages  of  learning 
and  genius,  and  when  a  wide  spread  church,  in  a  better  and 
purer  sense  of  that  term,  supplies  the  '  multitude  of  counsellors' 
with  whom  is  wisdom.  It  would  have  been  surely  enough  for 
such  councils  to  have  drawn  up  a  system  of  doctrine  and  a  code 
of  discipline  for  the  reception  of  contemporary  Christians.  To 
entail  them  upon  posterity  was  grossly  to  exceed  any  powers  to 
which  they  could  possibly  pretend.  *  Say  not,'  says  the  wise  man, 
'that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.' 

But  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Christian  religion,  from  its  strictly  personal 
reference,  involves  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  a  fundamental 
principle  ;  and  if  this  does  not  lie  at  the  root  of  protestantism, 
then,  most  assuredly,  protestantism  is  based  on  no  principle  at  all. 
*  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants,' and  the  defiance  of  human  dictation  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  constitutes  the  very  spirit  of  that  change  which 
we  are  taught  to  call  the  Reformation.  If  this  principle  is  to 
be  conceded,  we  may  well  say  of  the  illustrious  martyrs  of  pro- 
testantism, '  Their  preaching  was  vain,  and  our  faith  is  also  vain.' 

It  is  indeed  passing  strange  that  those  who  talk  and  write  thus 
loosely  about  the  authority  of  the  church,  should  never  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  effect  the  dogmas  of 
ancient  councils,  cardinals,  or  clergy,  can  possibly  exert  upon  their 
belief.  The  spurious  authority  of  such  bodies  may,  indeed,  tempt 
to  uniformity  of  profession,  that  is,  to  wide  spread  and  fatal 
hypocrisy ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  it  is  evidently 
as  incapable  of  securing  unity  of  opinion,  as  it  is  of  regulating  the 
return  of  comets  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  It  is  matter 
for  astonishment  and  humiliation  that  men  should  be  found  in 
this  adult  age  of  the  world,  adorned  with  all  the  tro})hies  of  success 
in  learning,  and  possessed  of  the  combined  instructions  of  en- 
lightened philosophy  and  true  religion,  who  can,  in  spite  of  them 
all,  deliver  over  themselves  and  those  whom  they  affect  to  teach, 
to  the  barbarous  and  utterly  absurd  principle,  that  opinion  can 
be  coerced  by  authority,  and  uniformity  of  faith,  secured  by  act 
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of  parliament.  Nothing  can  account  for  it  but  the  fact,  which 
all  observation  is  adapted  to  teach  us,  that  the  most  fatal  errors 
of  mankind  take  their  rise  in  the  most  simple  and  elemental 
principles.  They  diverge  from  the  right  line  of  truth  at  its 
origin,  where  the  angle  of  divergence  is  so  small  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  those  whose  minds  are  not  habituated  to  the 
scrutiny  of  principles ;  but  when  carried  out  to  indefinite  lengths, 
they  recede  from  that  line  at  indefinite  distances, 

*  As  streams 
Which  smiluig  left  the  mountain's  brow, 
As  though  their  waters  ne'er  would  sever  ; 
Yet,  ere  they  reach  the  plain  below, 
Break  into  floods  that  part  for  ever.' 

Upon  this  necessary  independence  of  the  human  mind  is  based 
as  a  consequence  the  independence  of  Christian  churches.  It  is 
as  consistent  with  scripture  as  with  reason,  that  each  separate 
community  of  faithful  men  should  interpret  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  for  themselves,  or,  rather  that  each  individual 
Christian  should  interpret  those  doctrines  for  himself;  that  the 
authority  of  others,  whether  individuals  or  councils,  should  come 
before  them  for  their  judgment  and  not  for  their  guidance ;  and 
that  the  control  and  the  will  of  the  church  should  be  resolutely 
disallowed  by  them,  unless  indeed,  by  a  prostitution  of  language, 
they  can  be  understood  to  mean  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
the  will  of  God. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  favourable  to  this  perfect 
freedom  and  independence,  both  of  churches  and  individual 
minds,  than  the  legislative  portion  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
This  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  what  is  omitted,  than 
in  what  is  enjoined.  For  w^hile  the  most  distinct  rules  are 
laid  down  as  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  should 
distinguish  Christian  churches,  while  they  specify  the  ordi- 
nances which  should  be  administered  within  them,  and  the 
general  functions  of  their  officers,  they  omit  to  specify  the  precise 
mode  and  form  of  such  administration,  nor  do  they  record  even 
the  number  of  distinct  official  orders,  nor  the  functions  appro- 
priated to  each,  nor  the  degree  and  kind  of  control  they  should 
exercise  in  the  churches.  Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
apostles  established  churches  wherever  they  introduced  the  gospel, 
that  in  each  they  appointed  ciders  with  a  worship  to  conduct  and 
sacraments  to  administer,  and  yet  left  a  total  silence  reigning 
over  the  details  of  such  worship  and  such  administration,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  design  of  the  apostles  was  to  secure 
the  independence  of  each  separate  community.  '  While,'  says 
Dr.  Whately,  *  the  principles,  in  short,  are  clearly  recognised,  and 
strongly  inculcated,  which  Christian  communities  and  individual 
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nieiiibcrs  of  them  arc  to  keep  in  inind  and  act  upon,  with  a  view 
to  the  great  objects  for  which  these  communities  were  estabhshed, 
the  precise  modes  in  which  these  objects  are,  in  each  case,  to  be 
promoted,  are  left — one  can  hardly  doubt,  studiously  left — un- 
defined.' 

A  second  and  still  more  important  arrangement  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  inviolable  independency,  was  the  exclusion  of  an 
established  order  of  priesthood.  Unhappily,  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  op- 
posite regulation.  We  find  it  in  the  history  of  those  churches, 
which  for  secular  and  ambitious  purposes  have  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they  invented  the 
chimera  of  apostolical  succession ;  and  that  history  is  one  of 
corrupted  doctrine,  decayed  piety,  paralyzed  activity,  and  relaxed 
morals.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  adverse  to  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  and  more  favourable  to  formality,  spurious 
uniformity,  and  real,  essential  schism,  than  the  subjection  of 
religious  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  the  dictation  of  a 
class  of  self-chartered  and  self-consecrated  priests. 

On  this  latter  point,  we  have  an  argument  left  to  us  by  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold  in  the  introduction  to  his  '  Christian  Life,'  which, 
as  coming  from  a  writer  who  Avas  himself  a  clergyman,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  communion  to  which  he 
belonged,  deserves  our  especial  attention.  '  On  two  points,' 
sa^^s  he,  '  points  not  of  detail  but  of  principle,  the  scripture  docs 
seem  to  speak  decisively.  J'irst, — The  whole  body  of  the  church 
was  to  take  an  active  share  in  its  concerns ;  the  various  faculties 
of  its  various  members  were  to  perform  their  several  parts ;  it 
Avas  to  be  a  living  society,  not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  hearers  and 
subjects,  Avho  were  to  be  authoritatively  taught,  and  absolutely 
ruled  by  one  small  portion  of  its  members.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  this,  that,  at  particular  times,  the  church  should  centre  all 
its  own  power  and  activity  in  the  persons  of  its  rulers.  In  the 
field,  the  imperium  of  the  Roman  consul  was  unlimited ;  and, 
even  within  the  city  walls,  the  senate's  commission,  in  times  of 
imminent  danger,  released  him  from  all  restraints  of  law ;  the 
whole  poM^er  of  the  state  was,  for  the  moment,  his,  and  his  only. 
Such  temporary  despotisms  are  sometimes  not  expedient  merely, 
but  necessary ;  Avithout  them  society  would  perish.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  regard  Ignatius 's  epistles  as  really  contradictory  to  the 
idea  of  the  church  conveyed  to  us  in  the  tAvelftli  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  I  believe  that  the  dicta- 
torship, so  to  speak,  Avhich  Ignatius  claims  for  the  bishop  in  each 
church,  was  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  to 
change  the  temporary  into  the  ]>erpctual  dictatorship,  Avas  to 
subvert  the  Roman  constitution ;   and  to  make  Ignatius's  language 
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the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  is  no  less  to  subvert  the 
Christian  churcli.  Whenever  the  language  of  Ignatius  is  re- 
peated with  justice,  there  the  church  must  either  be  in  its  infancy 
or  in  its  dotage,  or  in  some  extraordinary  crisis  of  danger ; 
wherever  it  is  repeated,  as  of  universal  application,  it  destroys,  as 
in  fact  it  has  destroyed,  the  very  life  of  Christ's  institution. 

'  But,  second,  the  Christian  church  was  absolutely  and  entirely, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  be  without  a  human  priesthood. 
Despotic  government  and  priesthood  are  things  perfectly  distinct 
from  one  another.  Despotic  government  might  be  required 
from  time  to  time,  by  this  or  that  portion  of  the  church,  as  by 
other  societies  ;  for  government  is  essentially  changeable,  and  all 
forms,  in  the  manifold  varieties  of  the  condition  of  society, 
are,  in  their  turn,  lawful  and  beneficial.  But  a  priesthood  be- 
longs to  a  matter  not  so  varying — the  relations  subsisting  between 
God  and  man.  These  relations  were  fixed  for  the  Christian 
church,  from  its  very  foundation,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than 
the  main  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  they  bar,  for  all 
time,  the  very  notion  of  an  earthly  priesthood.  They  bar  it, 
because  they  establish  the  everlasting  priesdiood  of  our  Lord, 
which  leaves  no  place  for  any  other ;  they  bar  it,  because  priest- 
hood is  essentially  mediation,  and  they  establish  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man — the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

*x\nd,  therefore,  the  notion  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends, 
that  the  sacraments  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  apostolical 
succession  of  the  ministers,  is  so  extremely  unchristian,  that  it 
actually  deserves  to  be  called  antichristian ;  for  there  is  no  point 
of  the  priestly  office,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  claim  of 
the  earthly  priest  is  not  absolutely  precluded.  Do  we  want  him 
for  sacrifice  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  place  for  him  at  all ;  for  our  one 
atoning  sacrifice  has  been  once  offered,  and  by  its  virtue  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  daily  our  s})iritual  sacrifices  of  ourselves,  which 
no  other  man  can  by  possibility  offer  for  us.  Do  we  want  him 
for  intercession  ?  Nay,  there  is  one  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  througli  whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father, 
and  for  whose^  sake,  Paul,  and  Apollos,  and  Peter,  and  things 
present,  and  things  to  come,  are  all  ours  already.  His  claim  can 
neither  be  advanced  nor  received  without  high  dishonour  to  our 
true  Priest,  and  to  his  blessed  gospel.  If  circumcision  could  not 
be  practised,  as  necessary,  by  a  believer  in  Christ,  without  its 
involving  a  forfeiture  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation,  how 
much  more  docs  St.  Paul's  language  apply  to  the  invention  of 
an  earthly  priesthood— a  priesthood  neither  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  nor  yet  of  Melchizedek,  unlawful  alike  under  the  law  and 
the  gospel ! 

'  It  is  the  invention  of  the  human  priesthood,  which  falling  in, 
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unhappily,  with  the  absolute  power  rightfully  vested  in  the 
Christian  church  during  the  troubles  of  the  second  century,  fixed 
the  exception  as  the  rule^  and  so  in  the  end  destroyed  the 
church.' 

In  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  views  we  have  thus  indi- 
cated, and  which  we  have  fortified  by  the  candid  and  luminous 
arguments  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Doctor  Arnold,  stands 
the  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

In  one  aspect  of  it  we  can  hardly  say  if;  has  disappointed  us, 
inasmuch  as  his  lordship's  sermons,  to  which  we  have  already 
devoted  an  article,  have  prepared  us  for  all  the  priestly  and 
episcopal  arrogance  which  even  the  pages  before  us  exhibit.  But 
we  certainly  hardly  expected  to  find  in  such  a  production  the 
evidence  of  so  total  an  absence  of  the  habit,  if  not  of  the  very 
power  of  thinking.  Indeed,  its  intolerable  dulness  as  a  composi- 
tion, is  only  relieved  by  the  startling  character  of  the  errors  and 
absurdities  it  contains.  Its  perusal  must  affect  the  minds  of  all 
who  respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, rather  with  sorrow  than  with  anger,  and  perhaps,  rather 
than  either,  with  a  sense  of  deep,  but  sympathetic  humiliation. 

The  prominent  doctrines  on  which  the  bishop  insists,  are  the 
exclusive  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  established  church,  the 
right  of  the  bishop  to  direct  the  faith  of  his  clergy,  the  efficiency 
of  sacraments  in  general,  and  baptismal  regeneration  in  particular, 
dependent  on  the  validity  of  ordination,  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  rubric,  and  the  essential  value  of  outward  and  conven- 
tional forms.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  latest  exponent  of  the  newly- 
discovered  theological  hybrid,  denominated  Puseyism.  To  this 
wild  and  foolish  movement  the  Bishop  of  London  has  virtually  and 
distinctly  devoted  himself.  One  would  imagine,  that  having  given 
up  all  hope  of  Canterbury,  his  lordship  is  addressing  himscltj  as  an 
alternative,  to  a  life  of  usefulness ;  and  if  so,  he  has  made  a  most 
auspicious  commencement.  His  charge,  what  with  its  conces- 
sions and  its  absurdities,  will  probably  effect  a  greater  amount  of 
good  than  was  ever  comprehended  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 
We  will  notice  the  more  prominent  inconsistencies  of  the  Bishop 
of  London's  production — simima  impavera  carpens — in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  referred  to  them  above.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  privileged  sect,  his  lord- 
ship says,  '  I  have  so  recently  made  public  the  nature  of  my 
opinions  on  the  divine  institution  and  authority  of  the  church, 
that  I  need  not  repeat  them  on  the  present  occasion.  If  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  be  correct,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
inference,  that  in  this  country  the  clergy  of  the  national  church, 
and  they  alone,  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 
people  as  their  lawful  guides  and  governors  in  spiritual  things. 
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They  alone  are  duly  commissioned  to  preach  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  minister  his  holy  sacraments.'  The  legerdemain  in  the 
above  passage  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  reconcile  so  palpable  a  juggle  with  that  integrity  for 
which  we  would  wish  to  give  credit  to  a  man  of  Dr.  Blomfield's 
loud  pretensions.  The  term  '  church,'  in  the  two  clauses  of  the 
sentence,  is  used  in  two  different,  and  not  very  reconcileable 
senses,  and  that  without  the  performer  having  given  us  any 
notice  that  he  was  shifting  the  balls.  That  the  church  is  of 
divine  institution, — meaning  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  organ- 
ization by  which  it  is  to  be  promoted  in  the  world, — no  good  man 
will  deny.  That  the  national  church  in  this  country,  with  its 
simony  and  its  patronage,  its  traffic  in  advowsons  and  next 
presentations,  its  sinecures,  secularities,  and  corruptions,  and  '  it 
alone'  is  of  divine  institution  and  authority,  no  rational  man  will 
admit.  Surely  the  Bishop  of  London  has  not  the  boldness  to 
affirm  that  the  New  Testament  regime  was  identical  vath  that  of 
the  Anglican  church  with  a  monarch  at  its  head,  with  its  bishops 
in  the  senate,  with  an  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  abstracted 
from  an  ancient  corporation  which  it  superseded,  with  power  to 
levy  religious  taxes  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  bishops  presiding 
over  a  multitude  of  subordinate  clergy,  to  whom  they  authorita- 
tively dictate  their  faith,  their  mode  of  worship,  and  even  their 
dress,  and  whom  they  can  remove  from  their  duties  at  pleasure ; 
with  deans  and  priests,  and  canons,  and  prebends,  and  precentors — 

'  Embi-yos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 
Wliite,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery  !' 

If  such  is  the  chimera  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  let  us  hear 
Archbishop  Whateley  on  the  same  subject.  His  admirable 
remarks  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  reply  by  anticipation  to  the 
thin  and  thoughtless  effusions  of  his  metropolitan  brother. 

'  But,  moreover,'  says  he,  '  not  from  our  own  church  only,  but  from 
the  luiiversal  church, — from  all  the  privileges  and  promises  of  the 
gospel, — the  principles  I  am  condemning,  go  to  exclude,  if  fairly  fol- 
lowed out,  the  very  persons  who  advocate  them.  For  it  is  certain  that 
our  own  institutions  and  practices  are,  in  several  points,  not  precisely 
coincident  with  those  of  the  earliest  churches. 

'  It  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at  least  the  general,  if  not  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  apostles,  to  appoint  over  each  separate  church  a 
single  individual  as  a  chief  governor,  under  the  title  of  '  angel'  (i.e., 
messenger  or  legate  from  the  apostles)  or  '  bishop,' — i.e.,  superintendent 
or  overseer. 

'  A  church  and  a  diocese  seem  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
co-extensive  and  identical.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  apostles  seems 
to  have  been,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  to  establish  a  greater  num- 
ber of  small  (in  comparison  with  most  modern  churches)  distinct  and 
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independent  communities,  each  governed  by  its  own  single  bishop,-— 
consulting,  no  doubt,  with  his  own  presbyters,  and- accustomed  to  act 
in  concurrence  with  them,  and  occasionally  conferring  with  the  brethren 
in  other  churches, — but  owing  no  submission  to  the  rulers  of  any  other 
church,  or  to  any  central  common  authority,  except  the  apostles  them- 
selves.    And  other  points  of  difference  might  be  added. 

'  Now  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our  own,  or  of  some  other 
church,  on  the  ground  that  they  '  are  not  in  themselves  superstitious 
or  ungodly,'  that  they  are  not  at  variance  with  gospel  principles,  or 
with  any  divine  injunction  that  was  designed  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, is  inteUigible  and  reasonable.  But  to  vindicate  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  exact  conformity,  Avhich  it  is  notorious  they  do  not  pos- 
sess, to  the  most  ancient  models,  and  even  to  go  beyond  this,  and  con- 
demn all  Christians  Avhose  institutions  and  ordinances  are  not  '  one 
and  utterly  like'  our  own,  on  the  ground  of  their  departure  from  the 
apostolical  precedents,  which  no  church  has  exactly  adhered  to,  does 
seem — to  use  no  harsher  expression — not  a  little  inconsistent  and  un- 
reasonable. And  yet  one  may  not  unfrequently  hear  members  of 
episcopalian  churches  pronouncing  severe  condemnation  on  those  of 
other  communions,  and  even  excluding  them  from  tlie  Christian  body, 
on  the  ground,  not  of  their  not  being  under  the  best  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  but  of  their  wanting  the  very  essentials  of  a  Christian 
church, — viz.,  the  very  same  distinct  orders  in  the  hierarchy  that  the 
apostles  appointed:  and  this,  Avhile  the  episcopalians  themselves  have 
universally  so  far  varied  from  the  apostolical  institution  as  to  have  in 
one  church  several  bishops,  each  of  whom  consequently  differs  in  the 
office  he  holds,  in  a  most  important  point,  from  one  of  the  primitive 
bishops,  as  much  as  the  governor  of  any  one  of  our  colonics  does  from 
a  sovereign  prince. 

'  Now  whether  the  several  alterations  and  departures  from  the 
original  institutions  were  or  were  not,  in  each  instance,  made  on  good 
grounds,  in  accordance  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by  those  who  hold  that  no  church  is 
competent  to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient  model.  Their  principle 
would  go  to  exclude  at  once  from  tlie  pale  of  Christ's  church  almost 
every  Christian  body  since  the  fii'st  two  or  three  centuries. 

'  The  edifice  they  overthrow  crushes  in  its  fall  the  blind  champion 
who  has  broken  its  pillars.' 

The  next  point  in  his  lordship's  affirmation  which  calls  fol* 
notice  is,  that  the  '  established  clergy  alone  arc  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  the  people  as  their  lawful  guides  and 
governors  in  spiritual  things.'*    The  sole  qualification  prefixed  to 

*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  curious  law  of  ecclesiastical  pve- 
cedeiice  implied  in  this  passage.  An  inspired  apostle  ainiounces  the  limits 
of  his  powers — '  not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  lieJpers 
of  your  joy.'  A  Bishop  of  London  and  the  tribe  of  subordinates  whose 
opinions  he  claims  to  regulate, '  are  alone  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the 
people  as  their  lawful  governors  in  spiritual  things  !' 
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this  singular  position  lies  in  the  words,  '  in  this  country,'  and  the 
philosopliy  of  it  therefore  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Brahmins 
alone  in  India,  the  Budhist  priest  alone  in  China,  the  Mahometan 
Mufti  alone  in  Turkey,  *  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  the  people'  as  '  their  lawful  guides  and  governors  in  spiritual 
things.'  Truly,  his  lordship  has  invented  an  invaluable  specific 
for  the  perpetuation  throughout  the  world  of  religious  differences, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  religious  errors.  But  further,  he  seems 
to  be  as  ingenious  in  creating  such  differences  at  home,  as  in 
perpetuating  them  abroad,  for  the  negative  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion obviously  implies,  that  the  established  clergy  are  one  and 
all  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  their  respective  spiritual  subjects 
a^  their  leo-islators  in  religious  matters.  Now  it  is  notorious  that 
the  widest  possible  differences  of  a  doctrinal  kind  exist  among 
the  said  clergy — that  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  religious  be- 
lief or  no  belief,  which  is  not  found  within  the  pale  of  the  par- 
liamentary church.  Arians  and  Socinians,  Evangelicals,  Cal- 
vinists,  Arminians,  and  Puseyites,  all  herd  together  on  this  con- 
secrated common,  like  the  various  species  of  oxen,  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  and  Irish,  with  no  outward  mark  of  resemblance,  save  the 
brand  of  the  proprietor.  On  this  showing,  therefore,  the  form 
of  belief  and  worship  prevalent  in  the  different  parishes  of  the 
empire  ought  to  be  as  varied  as  the  caprices  and  errors  of  their 
respective  priests. 

The  Bishop  of  London  may  indeed  seem  to  have  provided 
against  this  universal  fortuitousness  of  doctrine  and  practice,  by 
modestly  vesting  in  his  own  order  the  authority  to  control  the 
views  of  the  subordinate  clergy.  *  Being  sensible,'  says  he,  in 
the  first  sentence  of  his  Charge,  '  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
speak  luith  the  authority  helonging  to  my  office  upon  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  questions  respecting  which  the  clergy  are  at  present 
divided  in  opinion.'  Lest  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  consequent  plenitude  of  his 
authority,  he  adds,  '  These  questions  are,  in  fact,  so  much  more 
urgent  than  any  others  which  present  themselves  as  suitable 
topics  of  an  address  upon  this  occasion,  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  entering  upon  them  at  once.' — (Charge,  p.  1.)  And  again, 
*  It  now  remains  for  me  to  perform  the  duty  of  ■pronouncing  that 
deliberate  judgment  which  the  clergy  of  my  own  diocese  are 
entitled  to  look  for.' — (Charge,  p.  2.)  It  appears  then,  notwith- 
standing our  noisy  boasting  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  we 
have  not  yet  outlived  the  grossest  follies  of  the  middle  ages.  For 
what  absurdity  was  ever  held  in  the  thickest  night  of  barbarism 
more  monstrous  than  that  of  making  opinion  matter  of  legislation  ? 
of  enacting  theoretic  views,  and  enjoining  sentiments  with  official 
authority.     If  his  lordship  would  but  for  one  moment  '  take  a 
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thought  on  men/  surely  he  would  sec  thcat  his  simple  authority 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 
It  may,  as  we  have  said  before,  produce  nominal  conformity, — 
that  is,  wide-spread  hypocrisy ;  but  this  is  not  exactly  that  in 
which  the  established  clei'gy  are  just  now  deficient.  What  the 
church  of  England  wants,  is  to  be  saved  from  those  schisms  and 
heresies  which  are  rending  it  piecemeal,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
greater  number  of  hostile  sects  than  were  ever  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  To  effect  this,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
deliberate  judgment  is  as  impotent  as  it  would  be  to  reverse  the 
seasons,  or  control  the  tides. 

But  even  if  the  magic  authority  of  a  bishop  could  harmonize 
into  unanimity  the  discordant  notions  and  ignorant  errors  of  a 
whole  diocese,  that  would,  to  all  appearance,  go  but  little  way 
towards  securing  to  the  established  church  at  large  uniformity, 
either  of  faith  or  practice.  For  the  creeds  professed  in  Mecca 
and  Madrid  are  not  more  diverse  than  are  the  religious  principles 
taught  by  the  two  contemporary  pi'clates  whose  works  are  now 
lying  side  by  side  before  us.  The  Bishop  of  London's  manifesto 
is  a  defence  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  parliamentary 
clergy,  of  the  supremacy  of  bishops,  of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments, 
of  apostolical  succession  and  baptismal  regeneration ;  while  in  the 
pages  of  his  Grace  of  Dublin,  these  particular  absurdities  form 
the  shuttlecocks  which  perpetually  fly  to  and  fro  under  the 
alternate  strokes  of  his  reasoning  and  his  ridicule.  If,  as  has 
been  ingeniously  suggested,  the  vulgar  word,  to  bother,  is  derived 
from  the  words  both-ear,  '  hearing  the  church'  through  its  two 
metropolitan  organs  must  be  a  somewhat  bothering  exercise. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

'  The  opinion,'  says  he,  '  which  denies  baptismal  regeneration, 
might  possibly,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  be  reconciled  with 
tlie  language  of  the  twenty-seventh  article  ;  but  by  no  stretch  of  in- 
genuity, nor  latitude  of  exj)lanation,  can  it  be  brought  to  agree  with 
the  plain  unqualified  language  of  the  offices  for  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion. A  question  may  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  regeneration  was  used  in  the  early  cluirch,  and  by  our  own 
reformers;  but  that  regeneration  does  actually  take  place  in  baptism 
is  most  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church  ;  and  I  do  not 
imderstand  how  any  clergyman  who  uses  the  office  for  baptism,  which 
he  has  bound  liimself  to  use,  and  which  he  cannot  alter  or  mutilate 
witliout  a  breach  of  good  faith,  can  deny  that,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
baptism  is  indeed  the  laver  of  regeneration.' — p.  23. 

If  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  were  only  repugnant 
to  reason  as  a  gross  absurdity,  the  above  paragraph  would  be  less 
objectionable ;  but  it  is  truly  painful  to  observe  the  sanction  of 
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what  the  Bishop  of  London  calls  his  '  deliberate  judgment,'  affixed 
to  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  heresy  that  ever  devastated 
the  Christian  church — to  an  error  the  most  fatal,  which  the 
Romish  church  bequeathed  to  a  nominal  protestantism,  and 
which  has  probably  done  more  to  ruin  the  souls  of  men  than  can 
be  compensated  by  all  the  success  which  has  crowned  the 
ministry  of  the  established  church.  Its  contrariety,  however,  to 
the  word  of  God,  appears  to  the  Bishop  of  London  a  very  in- 
sufficient reason  for  disclaiming  it.  He  puts  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  England  high  above  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  will  be  perused  by  every 
Christian  reader  with  the  deepest  regret.  They  appear  to  us  to 
involve  the  most  offensive  and  undisguised  profanity  : — 

'  To  say  that  my  statements  respecting  the  effects  of  baptism  arc 
nnscriptural,  is  altogether  beside  the  purpose.  Are  they,  or  are  they 
not  in  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  church  ?  I  state  that  the 
children  of  Avrath  are  made  in  baptism  the  children  of  God.  It  is 
denied  that  '  cliildren  are  brought  to  the  font,'  as  '  the  children  of 
wrath.'  But  what  says  the  catechism?  '  Being  by  nature  born  in  sin, 
and  the  children  of  wrath ^  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.' — 
Ajipendix  to  Charge,  Note  A. 

In  a  similar  spirit  the  bishop  writes — 

'  You  are  not  to  take  as  your  rule  and  model  in  this  respect  the 
early  church,  nor  the  primitive  church,  but  the  church  of  England,  as 
she  speaks  in  plain  and  obvious  cases  by  her  rubric  and  canons,  in 
doubtful  and  undecided  ones  by  her  bishops.' — pp.  51,  52. 

The  essential  spirit  of  popery  which  pervades  such  passages  as 
these,  may  well  diminish  our  surprise  at  finding  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  papal  errors,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, advocated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Ifj  again,  it  were  only  one  of  the  puerile  vagaries  which  he  pom- 
pously puts  forth  as  his  *  deliberate  judgment,'  we  might  pass  it 
over  as  an  innocuous  folly ;  but,  unhappily,  if  the  bishop  has  proved 
nothing  else,  he  has  at  least  proved  one  point,  that  baptismal  re- 
generation, in  the  crudest  and  coarsest  form  in  which  it  can  be 
enunciated,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 
It  may  without  unfairness  be  thus  stated, — that  the  clergy,  in  right 
of  their  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  bishops  ap- 
pointed in  a  direct  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles,  have  the 
power,  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  face  of  a 
child,  entirely  to  change  its  nature,  to  alter  all  the  relations  be- 
tween that  child  and  the  supreme  Being,  to  place  it  at  once  in  a 
state  of  salivation,  the  inevitable  attainment  of  which  salvation, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  is  assured  in  every  instance, 
as  directly  as  language  can  assure  it,  in  a  separate  article  of  the 
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church ;  and  all  this  without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  officiary,  who  may  be  Christian  or  infidel,  moral  or 
corrupt.    It  is  almost  diverting  to  observe  the  sly  hesitation  with 
which  the  bishop  meets  the  full  force  and  breadth  of  this  mon- 
strous notion,  and  the  curious  subterfuge  in  which,  ostrich-like, 
he  hides  his  own  head.     *  A  question  may  properly  be  raised  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  term  regeneration  was  used  in  the  early 
church,  and  by  our  own  Reformers.'     Unhappily,  the  bishop  has 
himself  blocked  up  this  avenue  of  escape.     lie  has  taught  us  to 
appeal  for  interpretation  from  the  articles  to  the  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  in  the  office  of  baptism,  re-affirmed  by  that  of  con- 
firmation and  the  catechism,  we  find  it  stated  in  so  many  words, 
that  all  persons  thus  baptized  are  made   *  members  of  Christ,  the 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''     We 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  terms  which  the  English 
language  can  supply,  more  fatal  to  all  dispute  or  misunderstand- 
ing than  those  which  are  here  employed.     But  what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  principle  next  laid  down  by  his  lordship.  *  Ordinances 
and  ceremonies,'  says  he,  p.  50,  '  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  instituted  by  the  apostles  tvith  a  direction  for  their  continuance, 
are  not  of  perpetual  obligation  upon  the  whole  church.'     From 
this  it  obviously  follows,  that  they  are  not  of  temporary  obligation, 
since  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  limit  was  ever  fixed  by  inspi- 
ration to  the  duration  of  New  Testament  ordinances ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  are  not  obligatory  on  a  part  only  of  the  church,  since 
it  is  not  pretended  that  any  distinction  was  ever  made  as  to  what 
sections  of  the  church  should  adopt  the  ordinances  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.     It  would  then  be  instructive  for  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  show  when  and  where  the  apostles  '  instituted  with  a 
direction   for  their  continuance,  regenerative  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, episcopal  ordination,  absolution,  or  even  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  themselves,  unless  it  was  typified  in  the  *  sig- 
nificant ordinance'  of  '  forty  stripes  save  one,'     While  searching 
for  apostolical  authority  for  the  above,  it  might  also  be  well  for 
him  to  bear  in  mind,  with  the  same  view,  the  *  perpetual  obliga- 
tion' of  surplices  in  morning  sermons  (p.  54),  lights  placed  on  the 
communion  table  (p.  48),  gowns  with  standing  collars,  and  cloaks 
with  sleeves  (p.  42),  the  prayers  for  the  ember  weeks  (p.  65),  and 
the  order  of  service  when  the  saint's  day  falls  on  a  Sunday,  (Ibid.) 
An  object  so  novel  will  add  additional  relish  to  the  exercise  oiF 
'  searching  the  Scriptures.' 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  puerile  than  the 
principles  which  the  bishop  lays  down,  and  the  directions  which 
he  gives  respecting  the  most  trilling  ceremonial  observances. 
His  lordship's  solemnity  is  perfectly  ludicrous.  In  pronouncing, 
for  example,  on  the  momentous  subject  of  surplices  and  gowns, 
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cloaks,  collars,  and  sleeves,  he  seems  almost  overwhelmed  with 
its  importance,  and  consciously  inadequate  to  the  task  of  juris- 
diction, owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our  common  humanity  inter- 
fering with  the  high  prerogatives  of  his  apostolic  authority. 
*  Upon  the  whole,'  he  says  (p.  54),  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give 
any  positive  direction  on  this  point  for  this  particular  diocese, 
although  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  uniformit}'  of  practice 
should  prevail  in  the  church  at  large.'  Again,  on  the  solemn 
subject  of  candles.  The  bishop  permits  their  being  placed  on 
the  communion  table,  but  with  a  laudable  economy,  evidently 
dictated  by  the  straightened  circumstances  of  the  church,  forbids 
their  heing  lighted.  In  this  prudent  regulation  his  lordship 
doubtless  determines  that  the  wax  shall  be  saved,  whatever  may 
become  of  the  communicants.  Probably  he  is  following  out  the 
example  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who 
permitted  his  daughters  to  carry  a  guinea  in  their  pockets,  on 
condition  that  it  should  neither  he  spent  nor  changed  I 

Some  of  the  cautions  of  the  Bishop  of  London  are  still  more 
diverting. 

'  I  strongly  disapprove,'  says  he  (p,  49),  '  of  the  practice  which  I 
am  informed  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  clei'gy  of  decorating  the 
communion  table  with  flowers,  and  especially  when  that  decoration  is 
varied  from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  have  some  fancifid  analogy  to  the 
history  of  the  saitit  ivho  is  commemorated.  This,'  he  adds,  '  appears 
to  me  something  worse  than  frivolous,  and  to  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  honours  paid  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  deified  sinners.^ 

Now  all  this  smacks  pretty  strongly  of  protestantism.  But 
what  do  we  find  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  the  Charge  ? 

'  It  is  my  wish,  that  in  obedience  to  the  church's  directions,  you 
should  celebrate  public  worship  on  all  the  amdversaries  (\)  o^  i\\Giie 
events,  on  every  day  in  Passion-week,  upon  the  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
after  Easter-day  and  Whit- Sunday,  and  upon  Ash- Wednesday.  By 
specifying  these  particular  days,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
other  festivals  and  the  fasts  of  our  church  are  not  also  to  he  duly 
kept  r— Charge,  \i.  Z2. 

What  is  a  reader  of  common  sense  to  understand  from  all 
this  ?  We  presume  that  the  Bishop  of  London  will  concede  that 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Bartholomew  were  '  sinners.''  Where  then 
(if  any  where)lies  the  charge  of  '  deifying''  them  ?  Which  ceremony 
approaches  the  nearer  to  an  apotheosis,  that  of  sticking  a  bunch 
of  violets  into  the  extinguisher  of  an  altar-candlestick  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Barnabas  on  the  day  appointed  by  *  our  church'  to 
his  honour, — or,  labouring  through  a  long  tautological  service  on 
the  occasion,  with,  peradventure,  a  sermon  from  a  bishop  ?  Taci- 
tus, in   describing  the   simple  funeral  obsequies  of  the  ancient 
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Germans,  says,  *  Sepulchrum  cespes  erigit.  Monumentorum 
arduum  ct  operosiim  honorem,  ut  gravem  defunctis,  aspernantur.' 
How  would  these  ancient  worthies  have  pitied  the  saints  of  our 
jjrotestant  calendar  !  Gravem  defunctis  indeed  !  What  if  their 
remains  are  to  be  loaded  with  a  pyramidal  sermon  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  !  If  his  sermons  at  all  resemble  his  charges, 
they  would  give  the  canonized  sufferer  a  fit  of  spasms  in  his 
grave. 

It  is  impossible  within  such  limits  as  we  are  compelled  to  pre- 
scribe for  ourselves,  to  notice  as  it  requires,  the  whole  of  ihe 
Bishop  of  London's  Charge.  To  do  this  effectually,  every 
paragraph  in  succession,  containing  as  it  does  some  covert  error, 
should  be  turned  inside  out.  In  hastening  to  a  conclusion,  Ave 
must  omit  all  reference  to  '  the  rnle  laid  down  in  the  rubric  and 
the  canon,  that  every  parisliioner  should  communicate  at  least 
thrice  a  year'  (p.  37)  ;  to  the  law  respecting  *  worshipping  towards 
the  East,'  as  referred  to  '  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ter- 
tullian'  (p.  46)  ;  and  to  the  declaration  of  his  lordship,  that  he 
does  not  '  consider  it  to  be  the  intention  of  our  church  that  the 
officiating  minister,  when  reading  prayers,  should  turn  to  the 
East  with  his  hack  to  the  congregation,  (p.  47)  ;  from  which  we  are 
happy  to  conclude,  that  the  worshippers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  stand  on  their  heads  in  the  litany,  nor  to  repeat  the  re- 
sponses on  all  fours. 

There  is  but  one  other  statement  of  the  bishop  to  which  we  can 
find  space  to  refer.  This  occurs  at  the  close  of  his  lordship's 
address. 

'  In  conclusion,'  says  he,  '  reverend  brethren,  let  us  be  careful  to 
bear  in  mind  ourselves,  and  to  teach  our  people,  that  the  outward  means 
and  aids  of  religion  are  not  religion  itself  ;  hvt  are  so  far  valuable  and 
^iseftd  as  they  contrihiite  to  the  great  ends  of  religion,  to  form  Christ 
within  lis,  to  establish  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  to  keep  us  'within 
the  precincts  of  his  grace.' — p.  66. 

We  never  were  more  convinced  than  by  the  perusal  of  these 
lines,  that  a  little  truth,  like  a  little  knowledge,  is  a  dangerous 
thing ;  that  in  many  cases  the  truth,  if  it  be  not  the  whole  truth, 
is  virtually  error.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  bishop  means  by 
*  the  outward  means  and  aids  of  religion.'  This  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  his  lordship's  address.  He  is 
evidently  referring  to  those  numerous  and  unmeaning  formalities 
which  he  is  seeking  to  introduce  again  into  the  worship  of  the 
church,  invested  with  a  degree  of  importance  but  little  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  protestantism.  To  sa}'  that  these  arc  not  reli- 
c-ion is  not  cnouoh  :  while  to  attribute  to  them  even  a  tendency 
to  '  form  Christ  within  us,  and  to  establish  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,'  is  something  worse  than  a  merely  negative  error.     The 
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truth  is,  in  our  deliberate  convietion,  that  they  are  Jiostile  to  reli- 
gion, and  in  proportion  to  the  reverence  with  which  they  are 
observed,  destructive  of  the  '  life  of  God  in  the  soul,'  inasmuch 
as  they  favour  the  tendency,  so  unhappily  pertaining  to  our 
nature,  to  rest  in  sensible  forms,  and  oppose  gratuitous  and  ob- 
trusive barriers  between  the  mind  and  the  great  object  and  pur- 
poses of  worship.  Hence,  nothing  is  more  uniformly  condemned 
by  the  great  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  these  pharisaic 
forms  ;  while  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  seems  to  have  had  them 
ever  before  his  notice  as  subjects  of  the  gravest  rebuke  and  the 
most  poignant  satire.  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  publica- 
tion as  a  '  Reply  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;'  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  the  charge  before  us,  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
the  most  hkely  man  to  attempt  such  a  folly. 

We  need  not  recur  to  the  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
further  than  b}'^  saying  that  it  furnishes  the  strongest  imaginable 
contrast  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  charge.  It  is,  throughout, 
candid,  liberal,  argumentative,  and  lucid.  It  explodes,  in  a  style 
of  conclusiveness  almost  peculiar  to  Dr.  Whately,  the  doctrines 
of  apostolical  succession,  an  authoritative  priesthood,  the  innate 
efficacy  of  sacraments,  the  sanctity  of  places,  the  subserviency  of 
individual  churches  to  episcopal  dictation,  the  authority  of  *  the 
church,'  and  the  powers  of  bishops  as  derived  from  the  Bible. 

On  a  general  review  then  of  the  two  productions  before  us, 
two  inquiries  arise  which  it  would  be  folly  to  pass  over.  The 
first  of  these  we  cannot  bring  forward  without  some  feelings  of 
a  very  painful  kind.  We  have  read  with  almost  unmingled  satis- 
faction the  work  of  the  logician  of  the  contemporary  established 
church — the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Yet  amidst  all  the  pleasure 
which  the  perusal  of  his  book  has  inspired,  we  are  perplexed 
by  some  inquiries  which  we  know  not  how  to  solve.  Did  Dr. 
Whately  ever  swear  to  observe  the  rubric,  and  to  pay  canonical 
obedience  ?  Did  he  ever  swear  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
especially  the  twentieth  ?  Did  -he  ever  consecrate  a  place  of 
worship  ?  Did  he  ever  consecrate  a  bishop  to  functions  which 
he  has  proved,  in  the  work  before  us,*  to  be  utterly  unscriptural  ? 
Did  he  ever  perform  the  rites  of  baptism  (as  it  is  called)  and  of 
confirmation — rites  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  proved,  if 
he  has  proved  nothing  else,  to  be  based  essentially  on  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  And  if  so,  how  are 
we,  in  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  charity,  short  of  insanity,  to 
reconcile  the  strange  discrepancy  between  the  acts  of  the  bishop 
and  the  arguments  of  the  man  ?  We  confess  ourselves  utterly 
at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  any  Quaker  in   Great  Britain  should 

*  See  '  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  p.  129,  et  al. 
T  2 
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not  hold  the  sec    of  Dublin   with  as  much  propriet}^   as  Dr. 
Whatcly. 

The  second  inquiry  which  this  general  retrospect  suggests  to 

us    is,    WHAT    IS    THE    USE     OF     ESTABLISHED    CHURCHES  ?        That 

they  cannot  secure  uniformity  of  belief  is  undeniably  plain  ; 
inasmuch  as  belief  is  solely  dependent  on  evidence,  which,  as 
■institutions,  they  obviously  do  not  and  cannot  present.  The 
utmost  that  they  can  possibly  effect  is  a  popular  belief  in  their 
infallibility  or  learning, — a  matter  which,  however  disputable,  lies 
certainly  far  enough  without  the  sphere  of  theological  discussion. 
But  that  they  secure  uniformity  of  profession  appears  to  be 
equally  far  from  the  truth,  since  the  utmost  extremes  of  opinion 
on  questions  purely  ecclesiastical  seem  to  be  maintained  in 
the  works  before  us,  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of 
the  day.  Then,  of  what  use  are  Bishops — with  all  the  entailed 
nuisances  of  episcopal  revenues  and  palaces,  advowsons,  next 
presentations,  and  the  endless,  heart-sickening  list  of  ecclesi- 
astical abominations  ?  What  can  we  conclude  the  whole  to  be, 
but  a  system  for  profligating  national  wealth  in  premiums  for 
the  perpetuation  of  ignorance  and  error,  in  bribes  to  formality 
and  rewards  for  hypocrisy  ?  Well  might  the  old  diplomatist 
dismiss  his  son  with  the  parting  exhortation,  '  Go  now,  my  son, 
and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed !' 


Art.  II.  1.  Aristophanes'  Acharnenses,  Eqiiites,  Nuhes,  Ttance,  and 
Vespcp.  By  T.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

2.  Aristophanes'   Aves    and   Plutus.      Bytlie    Rev.    Henry    Parker 

Cookesley,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

3.  Prose  Translations  of  vario^ls  Plays  of  Aristophanes.     (Advertised 

in  the  Oxford  Herald.) 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  more  than  a  few  of  our  readers  are  likely 
to  think  that  we  owe  them  an  apology  for  devoting  any  of  our 
pages  to  the  subject  of  Comedy;  and  if  such  readers  fully  knew 
what  Heathen  comedy  is,  we  suspect  that  their  jealousy  wotild 
grow  stronger  still.  As  our  sufficient  defence,  we  plead,  that 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  continually  more  and  more  studied 
in  om*  Universities ;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  titles  of  the 
books  set  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  must  be  some 
sterling  value  in  writings,  which,  in  spite  of  the  serious  objec- 
tions at  first  sight  attaching  to  them,  nevertheless  win  their  way ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  paradox  of  our  own,  that 
they  are  really  too  instructive  to  be  lost.  The  wickedness  con- 
tained in  them  is  too  loathsome  to  be  generally  dangerous ;  and 
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of  course,  even  this  3'iclds  its  instruction  to  the  rumination  of  a  pure 
mind :  yet,  so  painful  is  the  process  of  digestion,  we  do  feel  very 
grateful  to  those  who  (as  far  as  may  be)  expurgate  the  odious 
matter,  and  set  before  our  eyes  a  somewhat  cleaner  text.'^  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  true  science  is  eminently 
nnfastidious.  The  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  fall  alike  under  its  cognizance.  The  fetid  liquids  which 
the  chemist  stirs  up,  and  the  half  decaying  carcass  which  the 
anatomist  opens,  are  sufficiently  revolting  to  the  organs  of  sense : 
now  and  then  an  unfortunate  medical  student  even  dies  by  a  prick 
from  the  dissecting  knife :  nevertheless,  this  is  not  an  adequate 
reason  for  objecting  altogether  to  researches  in  these  directions. 

As  we  have  got  upon  this  not  very  pleasant  part  of  our  subject, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  wholly  avoided,  may  we  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  some  thoughts  which  it  may  seem  to  suggest  ?  There 
is  a  sort  of  cant  in  Avhich  classical  scholars  are  apt  to  indulge, 
about  the  '  beauty  and  purity'  of  the  Grecian  mind,  in  wilful 
ignorance  perhaps  that  this  subject  has  two  sides.  We  cannot 
enter  on  the  large  and  important  question, — What  are  the  great 
inward  principles  out  of  which  the  old  religions  of  the  world 
sprang  ?  it  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  in  the  nations  of  Europe 
two  principles  take  the  lead.  Imagination  and  Conscience ;  and 
that  the  former  entered  far  more  largely  into  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  the  latter  into  that  of  the  old  Romans,  as  probably  of  the 
northern  nations.  When  Conscience  acts  with  great  strength  in 
the  religion  of  half-savage  man,  the  power  of  Remorse  for  the 
most  part  generates  a  dark,  perhaps  a  bloody,  superstition ;  yet 
this,  in  process  of  time,  is  likely  to  be  softened  and  purified, 
unless  it  be  cast  into  iron  immoveability  by  a  national  establish- 
ment. But  when,  as  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  Greeks, 
Imagination  dictates  the  religious  belief,  in  the  same  degree  the 
tie  which  connects  morality  and  religion  is  loosened  ;  and  the 
wild  errors  of  infantine  philosophy,  becoming  sometimes  gro- 
tesque, often  obscene,  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  popular 
creed ;  which,  while  less  oppressive  to  the  mind,  and  far  more 
stimulating  to  genius  and  to  the  fine  arts,  in  the  very  same  pro- 
portion loses  the  vitality  of  the  religious  principle,  and  runs  into 
a  loathsome  decay.  Did  we  not  know  by  manifold  experience 
what  a  sacred  halo  is  shed  around  atrocious  cruelty  and  puerile 

*  Who  will  weed  the  Lysistrata  for  us  ?  It  needs  it,  prodigiously  ;  yet  it 
is  a  rather  valuable  play  for  its  Lacoiiian  Greek.  If  we  could  reacli  the  ear 
of  its  editor,  be  he  who  he  may,  we  would  entreat  him  not  merely  to  mutilate 
the  text  unsparingly,  but  to  insert  pure  and  proper  words  in  place  of  the  vile 
ones,  so  that  tlie  reader  may  not  find  out  what  a  service  is  being  performed 
for  him.  Those  who  make  inucli  oi  copi/right  will  always  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  comedian's  real  vocabulary, 
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absurdity,  when  they  can  plead  long  establishment  and  national 
religion,  it  might  seem  unintelligible  how  the  grave,  manly,  and 
noble  statesmen  whom  Athens  could  boast,  passively  endured 
the  outrageous  indecencies  of  many  public  religious  performances. 
Religion  having  become  a  matter  of  taste,  rather  than  of  con- 
science, had,  in  many  of  its  developments,  much  '  beauty ;'  and 
in  pure  minds,  it  might  have  no  small  '  purity  ;'  but  its  effect  on 
the  mass  of  men  was  decidedly  and  steadily  of  the  most  opposite 
kind,  until  the  interior  of  life  became  infected  with  foulness  so 
dreadful,  as  not  to  be  exterminated  even  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  air  remained  pestilential,  until  purified  by  a 
flood  from  the  north,  and  by  a  fiery  tempest  from  the  south ; 
when,  after  a  lengthened  quarantine,  southern  Europe  recovered 
doubtfully  from  the  horrid  taint. 

The  word  '  Comedy^  might  be  translated,  the  soncj  of  revellers : 
as  understood  by  the  English,  it  imperfectly  describes  the 
character  of  Aristophanes'  compositions.  They  include  in  fact 
the  different  elements  of  the  Farce,  the  Pantomime,  and  the  Mock 
Tragedy ;  with  those  of  the  political  pamphlet,  now  and  then, 
over  and  above.  With  us^  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy  represent 
scenes  of  reality.  The  former  selects  from  life  the  elevated,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  pathetic ;  the  latter  draws  from  the  events  of 
every  day,  and  descends  into  much  that  is  homely  and  humorous  ; 
but  both  abound  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  human 
character,  and  strive  to  paint  the  world  of  men  as  it  is.  Tragedy 
in  Greece  had  not  actually  reached  this  stage,  but  was  rapidly 
tending  towards  it,  when  original  genius  in  poetry  died  with  the 
empire  and  liberties  of  Athens.  The  speakers  of  the  great  tra- 
gedian iEsch3dus  are  gods  or  heroes ;  and  in  them,  according  to 
Aristotle,  variety  of  character  is  little  to  be  expected  ;  all  heroes 
are  alike,  and  all  gods  were  to  be  described  according  to  rule. 
In  Euripides,  to  a  very  great  extent,  real  men  and  women  of  his 
own  day  are  brought  forward ;  yet  the  stale  old  legends  which 
were  the  sole  staple  of  the  tragedian,  tied  him  miserably  down  to 
a  fixed  system.  How  strange  it  seems,  that  the  noble  drama  of 
the  Persians — the  only  historical  play  of  antiquity — in  which  the 
poet  ^schylus  celebrates  the  glorious  victories  of  his  contempo- 
raries over  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes,  did  not  excite  the  genius 
of  his  successors  to  similar  worthy  subjects  !  The  progress  of 
comedy  was  in  so  close  an  analogy  with  that  of  tragedy,  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  this  is  the  order  of  nature ;  a  probability 
which  mounts  almost  into  certainty  by  the  similar  history  of  the 
European  drama.  For  the  old  comedy,  of  which  the  only  extant 
specimens  are  from  Aristophanes,  abounded  with  fictions  as  wild 
as  those  of  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  or  of  any  modern  pan- 
tomime.  For  example,  in  the  play  called  The  Peace,  an  Athenian 
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who  is  disgusted  with  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  hits  on  the  following 
method  of  terminating  it: — lie  feeds  a  beetle  in  his  stable,  (a  re- 
presentative of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  !)  on  which  he  flies  up 
to  Jupiter,  &c.  &c.  What  Athenian  comedy  became  under 
Menander,  can  be  learned  with  considerable  accuracy  from  his 
close  imitator,  the  Latin  Terence.  In  him  we  find  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  English  idea  of  comedy,  yet  there  is 
a  great  sameness  in  the  structure  of  the  plots,  and  as  for  the 
characters,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  stereotype.  Nothing- 
more  would  be  needed  to  shoAV  the  meagreness  of  the  art,  than 
the  feeble  precepts  l)y  which  Horace  recommends  the  Pisones  to 
aim  at  some  variety  of  persons. 

'  Nee  sic  enitor  tragico  diffen'e  colori, 
Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 
An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni.' 

In  tragedy,  however,  and  in  comedy,  the  change,  we  see,  was 
in  the  same  direction.  So  likewise  in  the  middle  ages,  the  drama 
first  rose  out  of  rehgion,  with  representations  of  Scriptural  sub- 
jects. These,  treated  seriously,  constituted  our  primitive  tragedy ; 
and  when  burlesqued,  (a  sort  of  profanity  strangely  countenanced 
on  certain  days  by  the  ecclesiastics,)  they  became  primitive  Farce ; 
in  strict  analogy  with  the  drama  of  Greece.  Their  after-history 
was  also  similar,  except  that  both  branches  have  in  modern 
Europe  reached  a  development  which  they  never  attained  in 
Athens.  Their  influence,  however,  has  not  in  England  been 
spread  with  any  sort  of  equality  through  different  classes  of  our 
population.  To  future  historians,  the  plays  which  have  been 
tolerated  or  applauded  among  us,  will  prove  a  valuable  index  to 
the  state  of  morals  in  the  play-going  part  of  the  community ;  but 
there  are  obvious  reasons  which,  in  our  case,  limit  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  any  of  these  facts. 

In  mocking  his  contemporary  tragedian,  Euripides,  the  comic 
poet  before  us  is  extremely  happy.  In  fact,  although  he  follows 
him  up  with  a  spite  which  strongly  implies  personal  hatred,  he  is 
so  deeply  indebted  to  him,  that  we  may  almost  venture  to  say, — 
Had  not  Euripides  lived,  Aristophanes  would  not  now  live 
for  us.  A  few  very  good  imitations  of  iEschylus  are  also  found ; 
though  in  truth,  to  turn  the  sublime  to  the  ludicrous,  is  a  very 
easy  problem  to  the  smallest  wits.  Lucian,  among  the  ancients, 
has  essayed  the  same  thing  in  his  extant  tragi-comedy  on  the 
goddess  Gout;  and  the  unknown  author  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  the  Mice,  has  similarly  travestied  the  Iliad.  The  two 
last  writers,  however,  have  sustained  the  burlesque  in  a  single 
unvaried  note  through  the  whole  piece;  which,  however  ingenious^ 
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is  certainly  rather  tiresome.  Aristoplianes,  thougli  far  less  perfect 
and  laboured  as  an  imitator,  is  for  that  vcr}^  reason  more  effective. 
He  is  what  the  '  merry  mockbird'  is  described  to  be,  who  has  a 
pleasant  wild  note  of  his  own,  but  is  perpetually  surprising  us  by 
the  intermixture  of  numberless  other  well-known  cries  or  strains. 
Ilis  farcical  conceptions  fully  ecpial  anything  in  modern  panto- 
mimes.    We  have  already  alluded  to  the  worthy  Athenian  who 
flies  up  to  Jupiter  on  the  back  of  a  beetle  ;  but  in  fact  the  plot 
in  most  of  his  plays  is  conceived  in  the  same  extravagant  spirit. 
Li  the  *  Wasps,'  the  old  father  who  is  shut  up  by  his  son,  issues 
through  chinks,  crannies,  and  chimney-holes,  with  a  facility  of 
motion  that  exceeds  a  modern  harlequin  or  clown.  In  the  'Frogs,' 
the  poet  introduces  the  extraordinary  idea,   that  when,   on  the 
death  of  Euripides,  Bacchus  goes  down  to  the  infernal  regions  to 
bring  up  a  poet  laurcat,  the  slave  of  Bacchus   tries   to   bargain 
with  a  corpse,  which  is  just  going  down  thither  also,  to  carry  his 
master's  bed- quilts  for  him.     The  dead  man,  however,  asks  too 
much,  and  finally  bids  his  bearers  to  go  on,  and  carry  him  to  the 
funeral  pile.     Most  of  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  kind  of  wit 
addressed  to  the  loAvest  of  the  populace ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  almost  all  his  attempts  at  jocosity.     In  fact,  as  it  is  easy 
for  an  unprincipled  man  in  unsettled  times  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  talents  far  beyond  what  he  possesses,  by  using  unscrupulously 
all  weapons  within  his  reach ;  so,  we   apprehend,   it  is  no  hard 
matter  to  produce  jests  and  witticisms  innumerable,  if  such  licence 
be  allowed  as  Aristophanes  gives  himself.     Many  of  his  elaborate 
scenes  are  the  mere  working  out  into  drama  of  some  single  idea, 
fit  barely    to   serve   as   the   basis  of  a  modern   caricature.     For 
instance,  the  lawsuit  of  the  two  dogs,  who  are  meant  to  represent 
Cleon  and  Laches,  is  exactly  such  a  joke  as  might  proceed  from 
the  pencil  of  Cruikshank  or  of  11.  B.     Our  own  personal  remem- 
brances of  pantomime  and  force  carry  us  back  to  so  juvenile  an 
age,  as  to  render  us  diffident  of  judging ;  else,  we  are  disposed 
to  say  that  the  off'-hand  sallies  of  wit  in  which  Munden  and  Lister 
excelled,  far  surpass  the  best  humour  of  Aristophanes.     His  pvins 
are  generally  of  the  meanest  kind ;  and  to  us  they  have  only  one 
interest,  viz.,  that  they  occasionally  throw  light  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek.     His  commonest  jest,  which  Avould  indeed  be 
good  if  it  were  not  repeated  ad  nauseam,  is  that  of  surprising  the 
hearer  by  an  unexpected  word,  a  trick  which  has  been  exemplified 
by  the  Ibllowing  version  of  a  line  in  Shakspere  : — 

'  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  are  but — passengers.' 

But  although  only  a  small  part  of  the  humour  and  jocosity  in 
Aristophanes  possessed  intellectual  merit  of  a  high  order,  its  ex- 
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traordinary  abundance  is  certainly  striking;  and  a  general  survey 
of  all  his  remaining  Avorks  leave  on  the  mind  an  impression,  that 
he  vi^as  a  versatile  genius  who  might  have  excelled  in  a  higher 
and  purer  line.  As  it  was,  he  prostituted  his  talents  in  the  most 
shameful  and  shameless  way,  to  please  the  vilest  tastes  of  the 
vilest  of  the  mob ;  not  one  of  whom  could  possibly  have  outdone 
him  in  coarse  and  foul  invective.  But,  with  Scipio  and  Lselius 
habitually  for  his  audience,  he  might  have  become  as  superior  to 
Terence,  as  Pindar  to  Horace. 

To  judge  of  his  powers  of  travestie,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  modern  authors,  needs  a  larger  acquaintance  with  comic  and 
light  literature  than  Ave  (personally)  possess.  Of  recent  popvdar 
poets,  however,  wc  may  be  allowed  to  compare  and  contrast  him 
with  Moore.  In  broad  and  avowed  burlesque,  we  think  that 
Moore  easily  equals  him.  The  peculiar  skill  of  Aristophanes  is 
seen  in  keeping  so  on  the  borders  of  the  serious  and  the 
laughing,  that  the  hearer  cannot  tell  how  to  feel,  but  is  kept  in 
a  clever  and  humorous  suspense,  alternately  awed  and  tickled 
by  the  solemn  chant.  The  following  essay  at  translating  the 
opening  address  of  the  chorus  in  the  clouds,  may  give  a  concep- 
tion of  his  style,  in  spite  of  its  wanting  the  charm  of  rhyme, 
which' would  be  an  ornament  not  too  much  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  Greek  metres.  The  clouds  themselves  are  the 
choir,  and  assume  human  form  at  the  end  of  the  song. 

'  Ever-streaming  Clouds ! 
Lift  we  to  view  our  dewy  brilliancy, 
From  our  Sire,  deep-roaring  Ocean, 

Up  to  the  leaf-liair'd  summits 

Of  the  high-towerinp;  hills  : 
Whence  dart  we  the  far-glancing  survey 
O'er  sacred  Earth  and  her  well-vvater'd  crops, 
O'er  the  divine  tumultuous  rivers, 
And  o'er  the  heaving'deeply-groaning  Sea. 

For  the  Ether's  restless  eye  is  flashing 

With  quick-sparkling  blaze. 
Then,  shaking  off  the  dripping  mist, 
Contemplate  we  Eternal  Forms 

With  wide  Earth-viewing  eye.* 

There  is  here  a  delicate  exaggeration  which  keeps  increasing 
as  they  sing,  until  at  length  the  mockery  is  clear.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  imitations  of  this  nature  are  appreciated  with 
difficulty  by  foreigners,  and  that  much  of  its  merit  is  perhaps 
necessarily  lost  upon  us.  The  closing  words  of  the  passage  which 
we  have  quoted,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  ridicule  the  Socratic 
speculations  respecting  eternal  beauty  and  truth. 

This  remark  leads  us  to  another  side  of  Aristophanes'  character, 
which  throws  a  new  light  on  his  hatred  of  Euripides ;  we  mean 
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his  ignorant  and  splenetic  misrepresentation  of  the  noble-minded 
Socrates.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  here  a  close  analogy  to  Mr. 
Moore's  flagrant  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  and  character 
of  those  vi^hom  he  attacks  as  '  saints.'  For  Aristophanes  to  ap- 
preciate Socrates,  was  perhaps  as  impossible  as  for  Mr.  Moore 
to  avoid  maligning  the  prominent  '  evangelicals '  of  the  day. 
Political  opposition  and  personal  want  of  sympathy  may  have 
first  driven  the  parties  far  asunder;  every  fault  is  then  seen 
through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  all  that  is  ambiguous  is  inter- 
preted for  the  worse ;  their  religious  or  speculative  opinions  are 
reported  piece-meal,  and  are  listened  to  with  greedy  contempt, 
until  it  becomes  an  axiom  to  the  mind,  that  the  man  who  would 
be  more  religious  than  his  neighbours  is  a  charlatan,  deserving 
merciless  and  unscrupulous  ridicule.  Such  a  mistake  is  too 
ordinary  in  men  who  have  no  depth  of  spiritual  feeling  to  excite 
surprise  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  accouut  of  Aristophanes' 
misrepresentation  of  Socrates.  We  do  not  impute  it  to  him  as 
wilful  malice  ;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  was  warped 
by  a  deeply  seated  vulgar  and  ignorant  prejudice,  overspreading 
his  whole  judgment  of  the  times ;  that  he  saw  the  outside  of 
character,  so  far  as  to  jest  and  scoff,  but  was  careless  to  know  the 
interior ;  in  short,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  comedian  was 
as  little  able,  by  his  conceptions  of  science,  morals,  and  educa- 
tion, to  elevate  the  intellect  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  was  to  purify 
their  imaginations.  It  would  be  needless  to  make  this  remark  at 
all,  were  there  not  a  school  among  us,  who,  for  the  sake  of  vilifying 
democracy,  actually  hold  up  Aristophanes  as  a  grave  political, 
not  to  say  moral,  instructor.  Unhappily,  in  England,  everything 
is  turned  to  the  purpose  of  party.  Mr.  Mitford  was  the  first 
to  show  how  Greek  history  might  be  corrupted  for  this  purpose, 
and  taught  his  Tory  pupils  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the  memory  of 
Socrates  trodden  under  the  feet  of  Aristophanes.  We  fear  that 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr,  Mitchell  has  applied  himself  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  comedian,  is  in  no  small  degree  ascribable  to  the 
same  evil  principle :  for  his  notes  overflow  with  racy  exaggeration 
of  the  horrid  effects  of  democracy  as  exhibited  in  these  composi- 
tions. On  this  point  we  shall  presently  dilate.  Undoubtedly 
the  true  value  of  Aristophanes  to  us,  is  found  in  the  familiar 
development  of  social  feeling  and  habits,  and  the  innumerable 
allusions  to  laws  and  customs  which  come  out  unexpectedly ; 
besides  the  reference  to  passing  political  events.  Indeed,  the 
voluminous  Scholia  by  which  the  author  is  illustrated,  are  often 
at  least  as  valuable  as  the  original  text.  But  in  order  to  turn 
such  materials  to  the  service  of  true,  impartial  history,  some  power 
of  digestion  is  needed.  Much  that  is  extravagant  must  be  pared 
down ;   far  more  than  usual  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pre- 
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judices  both  of  author  and  of  audience  ;  and  as  the  object  of  both 
parties  most  clearly  was,  to  make  fun,  it  is  grossly  absurd  to  deal 
with  his  statements  as  serious  fact.  How  much  of  the  serious  and 
the  real  lay  beneath,  is  a  question  for  delicate  research  ;  and  our 
conclusions  need  to  be  checked  by  the  information  derived  from 
other  sources.  Our  complaint,  however,  against  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
less  on  the  head*  of  direct  credulous  inference,  than  on  that  of 
disingenuous  suppression.  Disingenuous  is  perhaps  a  strong  word  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  impute  conscious  unfairness.  It  is,  however, 
an  unfairness  which  ought  to  be  visited  as  a  serious  offence  on  a 
writer  of  his  extensive  erudition.  He  tells  his  simple  reader  of 
the  iniquities,  cruelties,  and  follies  of  the  democratic  Athenians, 
and  bids  them  to  believe  that  this  nails  the  condemnation  of  demo- 
cratic constitutions.  But  is  he  ignorant,  can  he  be  ignorant,  that 
the  enormities  of  the  aristocratic  states  were  often  yet  worse  ? 
Considering  how  systematically  Mr.  Mitchell  sets  himself  to  the 
work  of  disparaging  and  vilifying  the  Athenian  people  and  their 
form  of  government,  and  how  he  elaborates  into  gall,  for  poisoning 
his  arrows,  what  Aristophanes  meant  as  spice  and  seasoning  for 
his  jokes,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  at  all  out  of  place  to  enter 
more  closely  into  this  subject. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  so  many 
sanguine  minds  fondly  thought  that  democracy  was  a  sure  remedy 
against  despotism,  it  may  have  been  allowable  to  set  forth  with 
more  than  usual  keenness  the  instructive  fact,  that  a  mob-tyrant, 
a  sovereign-many,  may  be  as  capricious,  as  savage,  as  unbearable 
a  monster,  as  any  two-legged  despot.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
apology  which  can  be  made  for  Mitford's  aberrations.  The 
historian  himself,  moreover,  was  probably  panic-struck  by  the 
awful  scenes  which  Paris  soon  witnessed ;  and  his  nerves  may 
never  have  recovered  the  shock.  But  to  what  good  end  does 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  bosom  of  an  aristocratic  community,  display 
perpetually  to  the  sons  of  the  rich  the  tyranny,  selfishness,  mean- 
ness, cruelty,  falsehood,  and  universal  knavery  of  a  sovereign 
mob  ?  And  why  do  we  never  hear  from  him  a  word  about  the 
perfidious  atrocity  of  aristocracies?  If  by  avoiding  democracy, 
we  can  obtain  justice,  truth,  peace,  and  purity,  truly  it  is  a  simple 
matter  enough  to  provide  for  the  good  government  and  order  of 
nations.  But  it  ought  not  to  need  much  historical  research  to 
teach  us  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  problem  is  insoluble  :  *  Given  a  world 


*  He  has  a  singularly  ominous  remark,  about  its  seeming  as  if  it  were 
common  witli  the  Athenians  to  strangle  their  fathers,  which  he  declares  he 
will  not  venture  positively  to  deduce  from  Aristophanes'  imputations  !  May 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  him,  that  if  this  crime  was  ever  perpetrated,  it  was 
probably  by  the  sou  of  a  rich,  perhaps  a  noble,  father. 
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of  rogues,  to  construct  a  good  constitution.'  If  the  internal 
moral  state  of  a  nation  is  bad,  neither  aristocracy  nor  democracy 
nor  monarchy  can  be  good  in  it.  In  a  free  representation  of  such 
a  people,  their  vices  of  course  will  be  represented  ;  while,  if  the 
power  be  lodged  with  a  part  only,  that  part  will  indulge  its  charac- 
teristic evil  propensities.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  the 
Athenian  people  were  politically  worse  than  other  nations  of 
Greece,  or  of  antiquity ;  nor  yet,  that  the  lower  orders  among 
them  were  more  corrupt  or  wicked  than  their  highest  classes.  As 
to  the  first  point,  it  is  fair  to  compare  them  only  with  such  nations 
as  were  similarly  tempted  by  the  possession  of  power.  The 
Acarnanians  and  the  Achasans  in  Greece  Proper,  the  Rhodians 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  enjoy  a  higli  reputation  for  justice  and 
goodness  ;  nor  would  we  say  a  word  to  disparage  them.  It  was 
their  precious  advantage  never  to  have  become  too  powerful ;  but 
the  eminent  virtue  of  Athens  raised  her  too  rapidly,  winged  her 
to  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  where  she  became  dizzy  and  drunk ;  and 
finally,  in  order  to  uphold  her  unjust  sway,  her  great  statesman 
plunged  her  into  a  war,  which  brought  about  an  inward  demoraliza- 
tion. Compare  her,  however,  with  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Macedon, 
the  states  which  successively  supplanted  her  power,  and  she  will 
not  appear  to  disadvantage.  It  may  deserve  remark,  that  these 
are  four  different  races  of  Greeks :  lonians,  Dorians,  ^Eolians, 
and  Macedonians.  As  for  Sparta,  the  intense  selfishness  which 
guided  air  her  counsels  was  previously  so  plain,  as  to  be  pointed 
at  most  distinctly  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  On  the  overthrow  of  Athens,  Sparta  in  half  a  dozen 
years  made  herself  as  much  hated,  as  Athens  had  ever  been 
feared ;  and  when  her  power  culminated,  she  showed,  by  her 
conduct  to  Thebes,  to  what  lengths  of  perfidy  she  was  prepared 
coolly  to  go.  In  short,  a  Spartan  garrison,  a  Spartan  governor, 
were,  upon  an  allied  state,  a  yoke  of  slavery  far  more 
unendurable  than  the  restlessness  of  Athenian  ambition. — 
Thebes,  when  her  brief  day  of  power  came,  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  statesman  and  general — Epaminondas — possess- 
ing to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  public  confidence,  and  en- 
dowed with  moral  qualities  and  a  philosophic  culture,  to  which 
all  succeeding  time  has  paid  homage.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Thebans  became  hated,  almost  as  rapidly  as  had  the  Spartans : 
and  when  by  the  sudden  gathering  of  the  half-robber  army  of 
the  Phocians,  armed  and  fed  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  the  tide  of  Theban  prosperity  had  once  been  checked  ;  its 
spring  was  dried  up,  and  it  rose  no  more  at  all :  not  because  the 
armies  of  Thebes  were  less  valiant  or  worse  trained,  but  because 
she  had  shown  utter  unfitness  to  be  trusted  as  a  leader  of  Greece. 
As  for  Macedonia,  if  its  hereditary  kings  could  have  been  spared ; 
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— if  the  splendid  absurdity  of  conquering  the  East  had  not 
drawn  away  from  Greece  their  nobler  minds  and  brilliant  talents; 
— {/*  Philip,  desiring  as  he  did  to  be  the  acknowledged  head  and 
monarch  of  free  Greeks,  had  not  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin; — zf  Alexander  could  have  thought  the  field  upon  which 
he  was  born,  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  him  ; — undoubtedly 
that  royal  race  might  have  united  Hellas  into  a  single  nation, 
under  happier  auspices  than  could  previously  have  been  hoped 
for.  But  we  are  trifling  :  for  what  is  this,  but  to  say, — if  kings 
could  have  victorious  armies  and  not  desire  to  employ  them  ; — if 
youthful  monarchs  could  bear  to  have  their  will  resisted  by  free- 
men, and  not  flame  out  into  a  destruction  of  freedom ;  then,  great 
benefits  would  follow.  The  fact  is  this :  the  able  and  accom- 
plished Philip  chose,  like  other  despots,  '  to  multiply  wives  to 
himself,'  and  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  female  jealousy  and  in- 
trigue : — the  general  truth  is  certain,  though  the  details  are 
doubtful.  The  young  Alexander  razed  Thebes  to  the  ground, 
and  sold  her  population  into  slavery,  with  as  little  remorse  as 
his  father  had  felt  towards  Olynthus,  or  the  Athenians  towards 
Scione  ;  afterwards,  by  the  loss  of  his  single  life,  which  he  exposed 
every  day  as  though  it  had  been  worthless  or  immortal,  the 
whole  Persian  empire,  as  well  as  Greece,  became  the  prize  set  up 
for  soldiers  of  fortune.  During  their  struggles,  bloodshed  and 
crime  in  every  form  was  at  least  as  common  as  in  former  days, 
but  it  had  no  longer  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  freedom 
and  welfare ;  no  higher  principle  of  patriotism  could  be  called 
out  by  deeds  of  daring,  and  as  far  as  the  regal  power  of  Mace- 
donia reached,  a  hopeless  tyranny  was  established,  under  which 
the  energy  and  genius  of  Greece  rapidly  crumbled  away.  In 
the  retrospect,  we  fearlessly  ask,  whether  Sparta,  Thebes,  or 
Macedon,  have  anything  to  boast  over  Athens,  in  respect  to  their 
use  of  power? 

In  contrast  to  Sparta,  the  state  with  whom  it  is  most  natural 
to  compare  her,  Athens  has  a  very  decided  advantage.  Mr. 
Mitchell  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  Athenian  people  be- 
haved toward  their  dependents  with  peculiar  atrocity :  but  what 
fact  in  their  history  makes  any  approach  to  the  massacre  of  the 
brave  and  innocent  Helots,  which  the  Spartans  planned  and 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood  ?  Hear  the  story  as  told  by  the  im- 
partial and  sage  Thucydides,  while  sufl^ering  under  the  '  ignorant 
impatience'  of  a  democracy. 

'  The  Spartans  were  likewise  desirous  of  some  pretence  for  sending 
many  of  the  Helots  abroad.  In  fact,  in  dread  of  their  perversity  and 
their  numbers,  they  had  even  done  the  following  deed.  They  gave 
out,  that  as  many  of  them  as  imagined  themselves  to  be  able  warriors, 
might  come  forward  to  be  examined  and  to  receive  the  prize  of  free- 
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clom.  This,  however,  was  meant  to  try  them,  as  they  thought  that 
just  those  would  accept  the  challenge,  who  from  high  spirit  would  be 
most  likely  to  attack  them.  After  selecting  as  many  as  two  thousand 
of  them,  they  placed  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  led  them  about  the 
temples,  as  if  to  set  them  free;  and  then  soon  after  made  away  with 
them,  and  no  one  knew  in  what  manner  they  Avere  every  one  destroyed.' 
—  Time.  iv.  80. 

Mr.  Mitchell  labours  through  the  whole  of  one  play,  '  The 
Wasps,'  to  convince  us,  by  reasoning,  by  assertion,  or  by  insi- 
nuation, of  the  flagrant  venality  of  Athenian  juries.  But  what 
Greek  ever  expected  honourable  impartiality  from  a  Spartan 
jury  ?  and  what  Greek  commanders  were  so  notoriously  fond  of 
gold  as  those  of  Sparta?  what  Athenian  jury  ever  so  perjured 
itself  for  money,  as  did  the  senatorial  and  knightly  tribunals  of 
Rome  for  ninety  years  together  ?  And  as  for  the  absolute  feet, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  extremely  overrates  the 
amount  of  Athenian  corruption.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Diodorus,  a  wi'itcr  by  no  means  anxious  to  hide  the 
faults  of  the  Athenian  populace  : — 

'  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  [the  danger  of  the  Messenians  at 
Pylos]  sent  out  thirty  ships  to  help  the  besieged,  under  the  command 
of  Anytus,  son  of  Anthemion.  This  man,  after  getting  out  to  sea, 
from  bad  weather  was  unable  to  double  Cape  Malea,  and  so  sailed 
back  to  Athens.  Hereby  the  people  was  enraged,  suspecting  it  was 
ti-eachery  in  him  ;  accordingly,  he  was  impeached.  Anytus  then, 
coming  into  extreme  danger,  rescued  his  life  by  money,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  corrupted  a  jury  by  bribes.'' — 
Diodor.  13,  64. 

The  event  here  narrated  belongs  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  certainly  implies,  that  as  yet  there 
could  have  been  no  very  habitual  and  deliberate  sale  of  injustice. 
Indeed,  it  is  credible  that  many  an  honest  Athenian,  who  would 
have  been  shocked  at  taking  a  bribe  for  doing  injury,  may  have 
felt  no  compunction  at  accepting  this  compromise  from  a  political 
offender  such  as  Anytus  was  supposed  to  be.  We  must  say  that 
we  see  nothing  in  '  The  Wasps'  to  justify  Mr.  Mitchell's  impu- 
tations. That  comedy  exhibits  a  citizen, — whose  son  is  a  rich 
man,  and  grieves  over  his  father's  monomania, — wedded  to  the 
courts  of  law,  not  so  much  for  livelihood  as  by  a  sort  of  fanatical 
passion.  The  character  is  alike  probable  and  ludicrous,  and  very 
fit  it  was  to  make  an  Athenian  audience  roar  with  delight.  We 
really  cannot  see  any  of  the  serious  danger  to  which  the  comedian 
exposed  himself,  nor  any  signs  of  the  hard  struggle  of  genius 
and  patriotism  against  prudence,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  invents. 
The  poet,  no  doubt,  justly  ascribes  to  all  assiduous  jurors  a  ten- 
dency to  extreme  severity :  but  this  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
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abominable  policy  to  which  Mr.  Mitchell  imputes  it, — a  deliberate 
plan  to  encourage  false  informers,  and  make  work  for  the  jury. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance  or  passion.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  recently  remarked  on  the  overstrained  suspicion  of 
all  public  men  into  which  the  North  American  democracy 
falls:  the  same  principle  was  at  work  among  the  Athenians. 
Poor  men  cannot  estimate  either  the  virtues  or  the  temptations 
of  the  higher  classes ;  and  as  English  justices  of  the  peace  are 
naturally  severe  on  the  poor,  so  was  an  Athenian  jury  on  the 
rich :  indeed,  to  a^  great  extent,  men  of  narrow  experience  in 
life  mistake  cruel  severity  for  strict  and  upright  justice.  That 
in  Athens,  the  decisions  of  juries  were  ordinarily  swayed  more  by 
passion  than  by  interest,  we  learn  from  the  remark  of  Aristotle, 
that  when  several  public  offenders  w^ere  tried  in  succession,  the 
first  was  always  treated  most  severely.  Those  who  came  later, 
escaped  easily ;  as  anger  was  satiated  by  the  punishment  of  the 
first.  Yet  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  bribery  would 
imply  least  demoralization  in  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
took  ;  and  in  which  the  persons  exposed  to  danger,  as  well  as 
all  their  friends,  would  be  most  lavish  in  their  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt the  judgment.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  pretending, 
that  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  juries  remained  innnaculate. 

Let  us,  however,  ask  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  whether  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens  were  likely  to  afford  fairer  tribunals.  By 
the  mouth  of  Phrynichus,  whose  political  sagacity  in  the  trans- 
actions he  is  relating  the  historian  highly  panegyrizes,  we  learn 
his  positive  opinion : — 

'  As  to  those  who  were  called  the  gentry,  he  well  knew  that  they 
would  cause  quite  as  much  vexation  to  the  subject- states  as  did  the 
commonalty;  for  it  was  they  who  invented  evil  measures,  from  which 
they  hoped  for  personal  advantage,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  adopt 
them.  Wlien  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  gentry,  the  allies  would  be 
put  to  death  without  trial,  and  with  greater  violence  ;  but  the  people 
was  a  refuge  for  the  allies,  and  a  curb  on  the  gentry.  And  he  was 
perfectly  assured  that  the  cities  knew  this  from  trial  already,  and 
judged  thus  for  the  future.' — Thiicyd.  viii.  48. 

Once  more,  let  us  appeal  to  a  few  broad  facts.  In  the  later, 
as  well  as  in  the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  Attica  was  the  favourite 
abode  of  numerous  foreigners,  permanent  exiles  from  their  own 
lands.  This  could  not  have  been,  had  not  her  general  treatment 
of  strangers  been  mild  and  equitable,  in  comparison  with  most 
other  states.  Again :  many  as  were  the  alarms  of  aristocratic 
conspiracies  in  Athens — alarms  which  facts  proved  to  be  too 
truly  founded,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  which  Mitford  and  his  fol- 
lowers cast  upon  them — yet  no  cruel  measures  of  precaution 
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against  the  rich  and  the  noble  were  adopted  by  the  Athenian 
democracy.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  conspirators  move, 
than  the  secret  dagger  was  employed  to  terrify  every  opponent. 
Nor  was  this  any  new  or  remarkable  fact :  the  assassin  and  the 
aristocrat  used  to  be  familiar  fellow-workers.*  Shortly  after,  the 
same  wicked  policy  devised  and  executed  a  plot  for  putting  to 
death  the  brave  and  innocent  generals  who  had  gained  the  great 
battle  of  Arginusae,  whose  offence  consisted  in  having  dared  to 
win  a  battle  which  appeared  to  make  the  cause  of  oligarchy 
hopeless.  The  plot  was  this.  The  turbulent  Radical  Hyperbolus 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  aristocrats,  and  a  sham  or  Tory 
Radical  Archedemus  was  set  up  by  them  in  his  place.  This 
man,  affecting  to  play  the  part  of  the  thorough-going  democrat, 
artfully  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  foolish  people,  and  beguiled 
them  into  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  at  which  they  imme- 
diately after,  but  too  late,  shuddered.  This  fatal  deed  of  guilt 
disorganized  the  Athenian  armies,  and  presently  gave  their  navy 
over,  an  unresisting  prey,  to  the  Spartan  admiral.  When  aris- 
tocracy had  thus  triumphed,  the  '  thirty  tyrants'  who  were  put 
round  the  neck  of  Athens,  shed  in  eight  months  more  Athenian 
blood  than  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  3^ears  of  war.  They  did 
worse.  They  got  up  a  massacre  of  three  hundred  innocent 
citizens  of  good  condition,  for  the  mere  sake  of  forcing  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  who  executed  the  deed,  into  common  guilt, 
imagining  that  in  this  way  they  should  secure  their  fidelity.  But 
when  all  failed,  and  their  atrocity  recoiled  on  their  own  heads — 
when  the  exiles  swelled  into  an  army,  and  democracy  once  more 
triumphed,  the  celebrated  name  of  Armiesty  was  invented  by  the 
conquerors.  Even  those  who  had  been  most  eminent  in  guilt 
were  allowed  to  live  unmolested  at  Eleusis,  within  Attic  terri- 
tory, though  forbidden  to  return  to  Athens :  the  total  number 
thus  excepted  being  less  than  fifty.  All  others  received  uncon- 
ditional pardon,  which  was  fulfilled  with  such  a  degree  of  faith- 

*  Not  having  room  to  justify  our  remark,  we  give  two  passages  from 
Arnold's  Rome  as  vouchers.  Vol,  i.  p.  172  : — '  The  secrecy  and  treachery 
of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular  party,  who  have  neither 
the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth 
enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from 
seeking  such  aid.  Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
murder  :  others  whom  they  dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same 
means  as  Genucius  ;  and  like  the  Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used  the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their 
ascendancy.' 

So  p.  240  : — '  The  burghers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  [of  Rome], 
thought  it  no  dishonour  that  their  own  daggers,  or  those  of  their  faithful 
clients,  should  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence  and  turbulence  of  the 
most  obstinate  of  the  commons/  &c.  &c. 
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fulness,  that  the  aristocratical  historian,  Xenophon,  writing 
many  years  later,  declares,  '  even  till  now  the  people  abide  by 
their  oath.'  Now  such  being  the  outline  of  facts,  we  do  say  it 
is  an  injustice  not  to  be  palliated,  when  a  Greek  scholar  of  no 
common  erudition  holds  up  the  Athenian  democracy  as  emi- 
nently profligate  in  Greece. 

The  unfairness  is  made  only  worse,  by  the  evils  imputed 
having  a  nucleus  of  fact.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Mitchell  have 
just  enough  truth  to  give  them  currency  and  sting ;  yet  they  are 
not  the  less  a  falsification  of  history.  For  illustration,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  play  of  '  The  Wasps,'  since  we  have 
already  spoken  about  the  law-courts.  In  his  Preface,  p.  vi.,  he 
says,  '  The  real  power  of  the  Athenian  Demus,  as  he  himself 
well  knew,  lay  in  the  courts  of  law.  There  was  his  throne,  there 
his  sceptre,  &c.  &c.  A  god  in  some  sense  he  was ;  for  to  no 
earthly  tribunal  lay  there  an  appeal  from  him  ;  his  person  was 
irresponsible,  his  decrees  irreversible  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
despotism  complete  in  itself,  '  pure,  unsophisticated,  dephleg- 
mated,  defoecated'  despotism,  it  was  that  of  an  Athenian  court 
of  judicature.'  We  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  complaining  that 
there  was  no  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  court,  as  though  it 
were  possible  to  avoid  having  some  court  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  and  of  complaining  that  the  members  of  the  court  were 
not  punishable  for  their  decision,  as  though  the  Peers  of  England 
were  punishable  for  their  votes  when  called  on  to  decide  an 
appeal.  We  wish,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  truth  in 
the  statement,  that  the  Athenian  democracy  was  a  true  despotism, 
and  moreover,  tliat  its  judicial  functions  were  essential  to  main- 
taining  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  sentiment  familiar  to  the  Attic 
orators  when  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  ;  but  not  in  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Mitchell  puts  on  it,  that  the  commons  deli- 
berately condemned  innocent  men,  as  a  method  of  upholding 
a  tyranny.  It  means  this;  that  the  officials  will  abuse  their 
authority  for  private  ends,  and  employ  the  public  purse  and  the 
public  arms  as  ambition  or  caprice  may  dictate,  unless  they  are 
liable  to  be  impeached  and  sentenced  for  their  misdeeds. 

So  too,  in  fact,  it  is  repi'esented  by  Aristophanes  in  this  very 
play :  '  The  turn  of  Laches'  (says  the  chorus)  '  shall  come 
next,  for  they  siiy  he  has  found  a  hive  of  wealth'  in  his  Sicilian 
conunand.  Moreover,  the  institution  itself  of  the  great  court  of 
Heliaea,  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  malversations  in 
office  and  violations  of  the  constitution,  was  of  no  late  and  cor- 
rupt origin.  It  was  deliberately  devised  by  the  mild  and  saga- 
cious Solon  as  an  essential  organ  of  his  well-balanced  polity. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Mitchell 
thinks  it  necessary  to  reproduce   those    of   Mltford,  whom   he 

VOL.  xiri.  u 
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calls,  p.  112,  'a  severe,  but,  as  becomes  a  man  handling  the 
sacred  duties  of  an  historian,  a  just  and  impartial  judge.'  *  No 
mild  law,'  says  Mitford,  '  no  common  precaution  could  give 
security  to  a  constitution  like  the  Athenian.  The  law  of  trea- 
son, accordingly,  at  Athens,  was  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  despotism  ;  it  was  atrocious.^  [Italics  in  Mr.  Mitchell.]  The 
law  referred  to  is  that  which  sanctions  and  rewards  the  assassina- 
tion of  those  who  aid  in  overturning  the  democracy — a  law, 
shocking,  no  doubt,  to  our  better  feelings.  But  does  Mr.  Mitchell 
not  know  that,  according  to  Andocides,  it  was  originally  enacted 
by  Solon,  that  the  principle  was  approved  of  in  a  practical  case 
by  Epaminondas,  and  that  the  aristocratic  Cicero,  as  well  as  the 
inflexibly  conscientious  Cato,  cordially  applauded  it  ? 

Does  he  imagine  that  Athens  was  in  this  respect  an  exception 
in  Greece?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Timoleon's  murder  of  his 
brother  was  generally  approved  ?  Does  he  wish  to  imply  that 
aristocrats  had  greater  qualms  of  conscience  about  using  the 
dagger  against  those  who  had  violated  no  law,  than  democrats 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  constitution  ? 
Does  he  dare  to  pretend  that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  milder 
than  that  of  Athens,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  its  aristocratic 
families  over  the  disfranchised  freemen  and  the  slaves  was  kept 
up  by  milder  methods  ?  Lastly,  can  he  quote  any  case  in  which 
democratic  Athenians,  or  Romans  either,  used  the  dagger,  even 
against  a  tyrant  ?  we  think  not.  Such  plots  generally  proceeded 
from,  were  executed  by,  and  were  applauded  b}',  the  aristocracy ; 
though,  of  course,  retaliation  was  sometimes  practised,  as  by 
Pclopidas  at  Thebes. 

But  the  licence  of  misrepresentation  is  carried  still  further  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  following  passage  (pp.  2,  3),  in  which  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  Athenian  race  under  all  forms  of 
government,  or  the  Athenian  democracy  which  he  means  to 
attack.     He  says  : — 

'  What  more  deserves  attention  than  an  extract  detailing  the  system 
on  which  the  religious  education  of  the  higher  class  of  females  was 
conducted?  At  seven  years  old,  it  appears  from  the  Lysistrata  of 
Aristophanes,  a  young  lady  was  capable  of  bearing  a  part  in  the 
splendid  processions  of  her  country,  &c.  .  .  .  At  ten  years  old,  slie 
ofhciated  as  grinder  of  meal  to  that  goddess  (Minerva.)  A  little 
further  advancement  in  years  qualified  her  to  assume  the  sacred 
saffron  robe,  and  enact  the  part  of  a  bear  at  the  festival  of  Brauron, 
Avhile  full  maidenhood  qualified  her  to  become  one  of  those 
religious  processionists,  on  whom  the  ancient  statuaries  were  accus- 
tomed to  lavish  all  the  splendours  of  their  art.  '  And  owe  I  not  a 
debt  to  my  countiy,'  intimates  the  female  chorus,  '  for  this  noble  course 
of  education,  and  is  it  not  incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  state  good  and 
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useful  counsels  in  her  emergencies?'  Modern  reasoners  will  doubtless 
take  a  different  view  of  this  course  of  education.  With  so  little  done 
to  effect  that  surest  safeguard  of  a  nation's  morals,  the  mental  culture 
and  general  respectability  of  the  female  character,  they  will  feel  little 
wonder  at  the  general  state  of  manners  in  Athens,  and  still  less  at  the 
means,  as  licentious  as  witty,  by  which  this  very  play  endeavours  to 
effect  a  purpose  highly  honourable  in  itself.  As  to  the  '  good  and  • 
useful  counsels,'  those  who  know  how  rapidly  the  incipient  ideas  of 
revolutionists  gather  strength,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  these 
reflections  of  the  religious  chorus  end  in  such  measures  of  reform,  as 
even  modern  radicalism  has  not  yet  ventured  on.' 

We  really  read  this  passage  with  amazement.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  the  writer  can  risk  exposing  himself  to  the  scoffs  and 
laughter  which  its  affectation  and  absurdity  so  richly  deserve. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  treat  of  it  seriously.  The  comedian  re- 
presents a  lady  detailing  the  honourable  part  assigned  her  in 
religious  processions,  and  that  in  return  for  the  favour,  she  ought 
to  give  the  city  good  advice :  in  this,  our  commentator  finds  a 
mare's  nest  about  religious  education,  national  morality,  female 
character,  &c.  That  it  was  in  those  days  a  religious  act  for 
young  women  to  walk  in  sacred  processions  we  all  know :  that 
it  had  any  immoral  tendency  does  not  appear :  but  if  it  had, 
this  was  not  worse  in  Athens,  than  in  Thebes  or  Corinth,  in 
Greece  than  in  Italy,  where  it  was  equally  a  religious  rite.  But 
when  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeds  to  connect  the  '  religious  education' 
of  Athenian  women  with  a  revolutionary  plot  invented  by  the 
obscene  imagination  of  his  favourite  comedian,  he  exhausts  our 
patience,  and  we  turn  away  from  him  wearied.  As  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  Ionian  women,  like  those  of 
modern  Portugal  and  Spain,  had  less  liberty  than  among  the 
Dorians,  Romans,  or  German  nations,  and  their  minds  but  little 
cultivated.  This  must  have  been  a  great  injury  to  the  character 
of  the  male  part  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  discerning, 
impartial,  and  widely  informed  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  prefeiTed 
the  culture  of  females  at  Athens  to  that  which  existed  at  Sparta: 
for  when  treating  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  he  remarks  that 
we  must  not  leave  women  out  of  the  question ;  '  for  where  the 
state  of  the  females  is  bad,  as  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people 
is  scarcely  half  happy.'  (Rhetoric  I.,  pp.  5,  6.)  Yet  in  Lace- 
dsemon,  women  had  greater  liberties  and  rights  than  in  Athens. 
We  look  on  it  as  gratuitous  insult,  to  imply  that  at  Athens  there 
was  no  '  general  respectability  of  the  female  character  :'  it  ought 
to  have  been  said  by  Euripides,  not  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Euripides, 
however,  after  all,  is  not  so  imjust.  We  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  ratify  the  statement  put  into  the  mouth  of  Phaedra 
by  Euripides, — that  dissolute  conduct  in  women  began  first  in 
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noble  fliniilies  !  But,  to  leave  such  bantering,  we  would  ask 
whether  the  women  of  Corinth,  or  of  Lesbos,  or  of  any  Asiatic 
communities  in  the  same  stage  of  advancement,  had  more 
'  general  respectability'  than  those  of  Athens ;  whether  the  mas- 
culine and  revengeful  perfidy  of  the  royal  females  of  Macedon, 
or  the  easy  profligacy  found  in  those  of  the  declining  Roman 
republic,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  virtue  which  Pericles  holds  up 
as  the  highest  praise  of  his  countrywomen, — '  the  being  talked  of 
as  little  as  possible  among  men.'  If  we  wished  to  vex  our 
readers  by  twaddle  about  the  '  religious  education'  of  Spartan 
women,  the  verses  of  Euripides,  which  describe  their  palaestra 
and  races,  would  give  us  a  stinging  text. 

In  a  clever,  though  we  will  not  say  a  judicious,  critique  which 
appeared  some  years  back  in  a  Conservative  journal,  Aristophanes 
was  held  up  as  a  virtuous  reformer  of  his  depraved  countrymen, 
who  in  successive  plays  endeavoured  to  drive  out  some  crying 
vice  or  evil.  The  '  Acharnians'  (it  was  said)  was  directed  to 
reform  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens,  the  *  Knights'  to  repress  tlie 
demagogues,  the  '  Clouds'  to  protest  against  the  new  national  educa- 
tion, the  '  Wasps'  to  expose  the  courts  of  justice,  the  '  Birds'  tlie 
tyranny  over  the  allies,  the  '  Lysistrata'  and  '  Ecclesiazusse'  the  state 
of  female  society,  the  '  Frogs'  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  day.  All  this 
has  barely  enough  covering  of  truth  to  hide  its  shame.  We  will 
venture  to  give  our  own  account  of  the  comedian's  objects  in 
contrast.  The  '  Acharnians,'  like  the  '  Peace,'  which  followed  it 
four  years  later,  was  written  with  a  directly  political  object — and 
a  good  object,  there  is  no  question — to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
terminate  the  war ;  but  the  ends  held  up  to  be  gained  by  peace, 
are  gluttony  and  sensuality,  depicted  in  colours  too  gross  and  too 
glaring  to  bear  any  light  to  be  shed  on  them.  The  evils  of  war 
are  inculcated  by  arguments  which  could  not  be  listened  to 
seriously  by  any  one  without  becoming  cowardly  and  base,  while 
the  wounds  and  death  of  a  brave  warrior  are  treated  with  heart- 
less ridicule.  '  The  Knights'  is  a  fierce  attack  on  the  demagogue 
Cleon,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  pride  and  power,  after  his 
success  in  capturing  a  large  body  of  true-born  Spartans.  In 
putting  forth  this  drama,  the  comedian  ran  a  fearful  risk — the 
risk  of  nothing  less  than — of  losing  the  prize  !  Had  it  been  an 
aristocrat  of  Rome,  or  of  Sparta,  against  whom  his  '  mala  verba' 
were  directed,  (and  such  mala  verba !)  very  different  would  have 
been  the  danger.  '  The  Clouds'  is  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  slander 
on  Socrates  and  all  new  knowledge,  in  which  he  turns  to  scorn 
every  study  which  makes  men  palefaced,  such  as  geometry, 
astronomy,  geography,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accuses 
Socrates  of  teaching  children  to  beat  their  parents,  debtors  to 
defraud  their  creditors,  and  everybody  to  despise  the  gods  and 
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tlieir  oaths.     To  pretend  that  Aristophanes  was  seriously  shocked 
by  the  discourses  of  Socrates  against  the  popuhir  superstitions,  is 
the  part  of  puerile  credulity;  for  this  poet,  when  it  suits  his  jest, 
can  be  profane  and  impious  beyond  English  utterance  or  con- 
ception.    Let  us  forget  the  person  of  Socrates,  and  there  remains 
in  this  play  a  protest  in  favour  of  field  sports,  the   palaestra  and 
the  ancient  lyre  against  the  growth  of  science  and  cultivation  of 
the  mind.     *  The  Wasps'  is  a  witty  picture  of  a  citizen  bitten  by 
a  rabies  for  sitting  in  the  jury  box.     The  poet,  however,  unfor- 
tunately overwrote  himselfj  and  the  end  is  so  tame,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  boldly  uses  the  knife,  and  cuts  off  nearly  five  hundred 
lines  from  the  end.     '  The  Birds'  is  a  pantomimic  representation 
of  an  empire  in  the  clouds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenians  and 
of  the  gods.  We  are  not  able  to  find  a  trace  of  its  being  written  to 
deprecate  tyranny  over  the  allies.     '  The  Lysistrata'  is  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  women  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Thebes,  to  force 
their  husbands  to  make  peace :  the  intention  of  the  drama  was 
no  doubt  in  part  political.     '  The  Thesmophoriazusae'  is  a  tale  of 
the    enmity  excited  in  the   Athenian   women  by   the  slanders 
which  Euripides  has  uttered  on  the  sex,  with  his  plan  for  escaping 
their  fury.     It  is  a  rancorous  attack  on  that  poet,  and  burlesques 
a  recent  play  of  his.     Of  the   '  Plutus'  we  say  nothing.     '  The 
Fi'ogs'  is  a  yet  more  laboured  assault  on  Euripides  (who  was  just 
dead),  with  numerous  clever  imitations,  both  of  his  poetry  and  of 
iEschylus's.      Finally,  the   '  Ecclesiazusae'    is  the  carrying  out 
into  practice   Plato's  plan   of    annulling  marriage,   and  giving 
women  the  political  rights  of  men.     This  play  is  perhaps,  of  all, 
the  one  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  amount  of  curtailment  to 
reconcile  with  the  laxest  conceptions  of  decency :  but  for  this, 
Plato  is  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  Aristophanes.     In  all  these 
pieces,  we  find  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a  come- 
dian,— viz.,  a  constant  effort  to  raise  a  laugh,  at  the  expense  of 
anything,  man,  woman,  god,  or  principle.      We  do  not  find  fault 
with  him,  that  he  is  neither  patriot,  statesman,  nor  philosopher, 
but  with  those  who  try  to  claim   these  characters  for  him.     As 
regards  his  attacks  on   every  low  demagogue  who  successively 
rises  to  power,  we  should  be  more  disposed  to  think  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  did  he  not  show  equal  hos- 
tility to  better  characters.     Against  the   high-born  Pericles,  and 
the  high-souled  Socrates,  his  slanders  are  equally  flagrant.  When 
he  would  revile  Euripides,  he  can  talk  proudly  of  the  good  done 
to  the  city  by  ^schylus,  in  teaching  the  Athenians  to  cherish 
warlike    sentiments ;    yet  Laches,    the    living   representative  of 
^l^schylus's  teaching,  is  remorselessly  ridiculed  for  imbibing  this 
very  spirit.     Notwithstanding,  as  soon  as   Laches  is  dead  and 
gonC;  he  is  panegyrized  by  the  same  comedian,  as  are  his  prcde- 
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cessors  in  prowess,  Myronidas  and  Phormion,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  rail  at  men  still  alive.  Out  of  all  this,  to 
endeavour  to  build  up  for  the  graceless  jester  a  reputation  for 
profound  sagacity  and  political  self-devotion,  was  a  problem 
worthy  of  a  thorough  Athenian-hater. 

We  have  naturally  dwelt  at  much  length  on  this  side  of  the 
author,  because  Mr.  Mitchell's  pages  teem  and  overflow  with  it ; 
and  minute  criticism  on  the  Greek  would  not  be  in  place  here. 
We  must  however  say,  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  illustrations  are  ex- 
uberant to  an  extravagance.  He  is  too  lavish  by  far  of  his 
erudition,  so  as  frequently  to  obscure  his  author.  Often,  indeed, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  how  much  of  a  very  long  note 
was  even  meant  to  help  in  so  secondary  an  object  as  elucidating 
the  text.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Cookesley  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  him,  for  the  latter  writes  like  a  man  who  is  not  desirous 
of  obtruding  upon  us  either  his  own  accomplishments  or  his  own 
prejudices.  Both  writers  do  us  the  service  of  blotting  out  from 
the  text  impurities  which  it  is  vexatious  and  odious  to  have 
brought  before  the  eyes  every  time  it  is  requisite  to  open  the 
book. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  we  are  no  zealots  for  Aris- 
tophanes, and  that  we  do  not  see  his  faults  en  couleur  de  rose. 
After  this,  we  may  add  our  conviction,  that  the  increased  study 
of  his  writings  is  neither  a  fancy  nor  a  folly,  but  is  a  natural  and 
rightful  result  of  the  progress  of  historical  research.  Men  are 
seeking  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  social  and  domestic  cha- 
racter, into  daily  life  and  manners,  as  needful  to  understanding 
the  nature  and  history  of  a  people ;  and  in  this  research  the 
works  of  a  comedian  are  of  peculiar  value.  If  Athens  had  pro- 
duced a  Miss  Edge  worth,  her  talcs  and  novels  would  be  worth 
more  to  us  than  a  shoal  of  mere  political  historians. 


Art.  III.   The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the    Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge.     Three  Half  Vols.     8vo.     London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

We  briefly  adverted  to  the  plan  and  general  promise  of  this  work 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  half  volume,  and  now  recur  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  more  fully  our  judgment  on  its  merits. 
Such  a  work  has  long  been  wanted,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it 
supplied  from  a  quarter  which  guarantees  its  respectability  and 
high  literary  character.  Had  it  been  undertaken  by  an  individual, 
there  would  have  been  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  heavy  pecuniary 
outlay  required  for  its  due  execution  might  lead  to  a  parsimo- 
nious arrangement,  inimical  to  its  completeness.    On  the  present 
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plan,  however,  this  evil  is  avoided,  and  the  reputation  of  a  Society, 
to  which  the  British  public  are  already  deeply  indebted,  is  staked 
on  the  merits  of  the  work.  This  satisfaction  is  further  increased 
by  the  acknowledged  talents  and  sound  learning  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  editorial  department  has  been  assigned,  and  the  list 
of  distinguished  contributors  which  is  given  with  the  second  half 
volume.  The  high  character  and  former  literary  productions  of 
Mr.  Long,  coupled  with  the  aid  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
place  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  public,  and  afford  us  the  pleasing  prospect  of  at 
length  obtaining  what  has  long  been  needed,  but  of  which  we 
had  begun  to  despair.  Our  French  neighbours  have  far  out- 
stripped us  in  this  matter,  having  possessed  for  several  years,  in 
the  Biograi-)liie  Universelle,  which  extends  to  fifty-two  volumes, 
with  a  Suj)plementi  of  which  twenty  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared, a  work  of  vast  research,  of  various  and  profound  learning, 
at  once  comprehensive  in  its  range,  and  most  meritorious  in  its 
literary  execution.  The  biographical  works  previously  accessible 
to  the  English  reader  were  far  from  superseding  the  necessity  for 
the  present  undertaking.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished  by 
considerable  merits,  as  the  Biographia  Britannica,  edited  about 
1778,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  with  the  assistance  of  Lords  Hailes  and 
Hardwicke,  Drs.  Douglas  and  Percy,  and  other  eminent  men, 
and  the  General  Biography  of  Dr.  Aikin;  to  say  nothing  of 
Chalmer^s  Biograp)hical  Dictionary,  the  bulk  of  which  greatly 
exceeds  its  worth.  The  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  was  brought  down  to  the  letter  F  only, 
and  as  its  title  imports,  its  range  was  restricted  to  '  the  most 
eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.' The  field  of  universal  biography  may  therefore  be  fairly 
regarded  as  having  been  unoccupied  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  work,  which  is  designed  to  include  memoirs  of  all 
persons  who  '  have  done  anj^thing  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
remembered.'  *  The  completeness,'  remarks  the  editor,  '  which 
a  biographical  dictionary  should  aim  at,  consists  in  comprising 
the  names  of  all  persons  who  deserve  a  notice,  and  not  in  con- 
taining only  elaborate  lives  of  distinguished  persons,  and  omitting 
those  of  little  importance.' 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the  full  statement 
of  authorities  which  is  appended  to  each  article,  thus  testing  the 
pains-taking  of  the  writer,  and  aiding  such  readers  as  are  so  dis- 
posed in  a  more  extended  investigation  of  individual  biographies. 
In  the  case  of  authors,  a  list  of  their  works  is  also  furnished,  or 
where  this  would  be  too  extended,  reference  is  made  to  some 
place  where  such  a  list  may  be  found.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  too  obvious  to  need  specification,  and  will  be  highly 
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prized  by  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  labour 
of  research.  The  initials  of  each  writer  are  also  appended  to  his 
productions,  and  the  full  name  is  given  at  the  completion  of  the 
volume,  llespecting  the  authorities  adduced,  the  editor  remarks, 
*  The  meaning  of  the  authorities  is  this — they  arc  the  materials 
which  the  writer  has  used.  They  may  not  be  all  the  materials, 
for  in  some  cases  an  article  must  be  constructed  from  many 
oliscurc  and  unconnected  authorities,  but  they  are  the  principal 
materials,  they  arc  the  main  evidence  for  the  facts  which  he 
states.  The  judgments  and  opinions  are,  in  most  cases,  the 
Avriter's  own.  If  it  ever  happens,  owing  to  any  cause,  that  a 
writer  has  not  used  the  best  authorities,  or  if  it  happens  that 
there  are  no  good  authorities,  the  quality  of  the  writer's  materials 
will  be  indicated  by  the  authorities  which  arc  cited ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  reader  will  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the  value  of 
the  information,  and  of  testing  its  accuracy.  Where  the  au- 
thorities are  indifferent,  he  will  see  that  he  must  be  content  with 
the  little  that  is  said,  or  he  must  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
more ;  where  they  are  good  and  sufficient,  he  will  have  the  means 
of  carrying  his  inquiries  further  than  the  limits  of  a  biographical 
dictionary  permit  the  writer  to  do.  Some  books  are  quoted 
among  the  authorities,  not  as  being  original  sources  of  intbrma- 
tion,  but  as  useful  works,  in  which  a  reader  may  find  something 
to  his  purpose.' 

Tiiree  half  volumes  of  the  work  are  now  before  us,  and  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  qualify  ourselves  to  give  an  impartial 
and  sound  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely  to  realize 
the  expectations  awakened  by  its  announcement.  These  were 
by  no  means  very  limited,  as  the  quarter  whence  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  literary  arrangements  which  were  understood  to 
have  been  made,  were  of  an  order  to  raise  sanguine  anticipations. 
Whatever  those  may  have  been,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  averring 
that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  met,  for  it  has  rarely 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  general  exe- 
cution of  which  has  been  so  creditable  to  the  learning  and  good 
taste,  both  of  the  editor  and  of  his  several  contributors.  Con- 
siderable varieties  are  of  course  observable  in  the  style  and  ap- 
parent diligence  of  different  writers,  and  much  difficulty  must 
have  been  experienced  in  determining  the  space  which  should 
be  devoted  to  individual  lives.  For  the  most  part,  little  more 
could  be  attempted  than  a  succinct  narrative,  coupled,  in  the  case 
of  authors  and  artists,  with  brief  criticisms  on  their  works  ;  but 
the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  literary  topics  and  general 
principles  of  criticism  are  discussed  in  a  manner  as  pleasing  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  respective  writers. 
Considerable  attention  has  evidently  been  paid  to  oriental  litera- 
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ture,  at  which  wc  arc  the  more  gratified  from  the  general  inat- 
tention it  has  met  Avith  even  from  literary  men.  The  work 
abounds  in  ample  proofs  of  the  efficient  aid  which  Mr.  Long  has 
seciu'ed  in  this  department  of  his  labour.  The  first  volume 
comprises  1661  memoirs,  and  contains  probaljly  as  large  a  portion 
of  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  as  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. The  character  and  worth  of  the  work,  however,  will  best 
appear  from  an  inspection  of  its  contents,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  which  we  shall  give  such  extracts  as  our  brief  space 
permits.  We  take  the  following  from  an  admirable  article  on 
Abailard,  furnished  by  Professor  Forbes,  of  King's  College, 
London,  in  which  the  nicest  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  united 
to  an  admiring  appreciation  of  the  dialectic  skill  of  the  great 
logician. 

'  As  an  original  thinker  Abailard  does  not  claim  a  very  high  place. 
He  followed  the  course  of  Roscelin,  who  was  the  first  bold  investigator 
of  the  received  dogmas  of  the  age.  '  The  name  of  Abailard,'  says  G  uizot, 
'  is  not  associated  with  any  great  idea;  his  age  being  one  of  movement, 
not  of  fomadation.  But  this  movement  he  encouraged  and  directed.' 
His  great  skill  was  as  a  dialectician,  which  he  first  displayed  in  advo- 
cating the  philosophy  of  the  Nominalists,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Realists.  The  latter  held  that  genera  and  species  were  real  existences; 
the  former,  that  general  terms  arc  not  the  representatives  of  realities, 
but  are  only  mental  abstractions,  and  that  the  only  realities  are  indi- 
vidual entities.  Boethius  {Comment,  in  Cic.  Top.  iv.  c.  6)  has  ex- 
pressed in  few  words  the  realistic  opinion ;  '  Plato  laid  it  down  that 
there  were  certain  idefr,  that  is,  species  incorporeal,  and  substances 
permanent  and  in  themselves  distinct  from  other  things  in  their  nature, 
as  for  instance  Man;  and  that  by  their  participation  in  these  idea?, 
other  thino;s  became  men  or  animals.'  The  skill  of  Abailard  in  dealinar 
with  these  and  similar  questions  was  unrivalled;  but  his  victories, 
tliough  due  to  the  subtlety,  acuteness,  precision,  order,  and  promp- 
titude of  his  intellect,  must  still  share  a  part  of  the  honour  with  the 
philological  abuses  of  the  age.  "Words  were  reckoned  as  ideas  and 
tilings.  Many  of  their  syllogistic  triumphs  are  solely  attributable  to 
Avliat  Bcntham  Avould  call  the  setting  up  of  fictitious  entities.  But  the 
extensive  influence  of  Abailard  npon  his  age,  as  witnessed  not  only  by 
the  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  he  excited,  but  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  thousands  of  scholars  who  flocked  round  him,  even  when  he  was 
driven  to  lead  a  hermit's  life  in  solitude,  must  be  attributed  to  his 
eloquence  as  a  highly  gifted  and  practised  orator.  The  chief  principle 
that  he  inculcated  may  be  called  the  teaching  of  men  to  listen  to  reason; 
and  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  least  degree  of  reason 
among  the  most  learned. 

'  The  character  of  Abailard  may  be  clearly  collected  from  the  account 
he  has  given  of  himself  in  his  '  Historia  Calamitatum.'  His  rulin<x 
passion  was  the  love  of  making  subtle  distinctions,  and  of  teaching  as 
one  who  felt  that  he  had  authority;  out  of  which  grew  an  almost  equal 
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delight  in  disputation.  His  love  of  disputation  was  encouraged  by 
constant  provocation  and  almost  constant  success.  It  mainly  contributed 
to  liis  unhappiness  and  ruin,  both  directly  and  indirectly;  it  tended  to 
deaden  the  moral  feelings  and  affections,  and  to  render  cold  a  heart 
that  was  not  originally  very  warm.  If  his  passion  for  Heloise  had 
been  greater  than  his  ambition,  he  would  at  once  have  married  her, 
and  escaped  the  sorrows  that  he  brought  upon  himself  and  her.  He 
acknowledges  that  his  love  had  never  been  worthy  of  her.  But 
Abailard  conceals  none  of  his  faults.  There  is  not  the  least  hypocrisy 
in  him,  either  to  others  or  to  himself;  and  he  commands  our  respect 
and  sympathy,  as  one  who  suffered  persecution  for  the  free  expression 
of  opinion.  Independent  of  all  his  great  acquirements  and  his  elo- 
quence, Abailard  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  and  probably  composed 
the  music  to  many  of  his  own  songs,  which  Heloise  informs  us  he  sung 
with  so  sweet  a  voice.  He  was  the  most  popular  song-writer  of  his 
day,  at  the  very  time  that  he  stood  first  as  a  theologian,  a  logician,  and 
public  instructor.  A  story  which  is  told  by  Accursius  and  Odofredus, 
of  one  Petrus  Bailardus,  so  far  from  proving  him  to  be  a  jurist,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  proves,  as  Savigny  observes,  that  he  neither  was 
nor  wished  to  be  a  jurist.  This  Petrus  Bailardus  is  supposed  to  be 
Abailard.  (Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom  Rechtes  im  3Iittelalter,iv.S74.) 
Abailard  was  also  imacquainted  with  the  mathematics,  as  he  himself 
informs  us  in  the  manuscript  of  St.  Victor. 

'  The  highly  impassioned  and  devoted  character  of  Heloise  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  her  letters  and  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  The  con- 
templation of  her  position  when  she  first  met  Abailard,  developes  a 
very  curious  fact  as  to  the  estimate  and  treatment  of  women  in  her  age. 
She  was  celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom  for  her  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, and  yet  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  tutor  to  whom 
permission  was  given  to  use  personal  chastisement  whenever  he  thought 
fit.  To  Abailard  her  love  and  obedience  were  unbounded.  During 
their  whole  acquaintance  he  never  thought  of  her  except  for  himself, 
as  he  subsequently  told  her;  she  never  tliought  of  herself  except  for 
him.  To  him  both  alive  and  dead  she  devoted  herself.  Her  tempera- 
ment and  her  tastes  utterly  unfitted  her  for  a  conventual  life;  never- 
theless, she  fulfilled  her  duties  as  an  abbess  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

'  The  personal  appearance  of  Abailard  is  said  to  have  been  noble, 
graceful,  and  commanding.  Of  the  person  of  Heloise  nothing  very 
definite  is  known.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  both  of  rather 
tall  stature,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  description  of  their  bones, 
on  the  examination  which  took  place  on  their  last  exhumation.' — 
VoL  i.,  pp.  30,  31. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a  different  order.  It  pertains  to  the 
history  of  the  French  monarchy  during  the  latter  part  of 
Louis  XV. 's  reign,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  infuriated 
reaction  which  ensued  a  few  years  later.  It  forms  part  of  the 
memoir  of  Aiguilloji,  a  descendant  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  one  of  those  great  bad   men  whom  Providence  occasion- 
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ally  permits  to  curse  a  nation.  At  the  period  to  which  the 
extract  refers,  Aiguillon  had  been  convicted  of  having  obtained 
by  suborned  evidence  a  sentence  of  death  against  M.  de  la 
Chalotais,  a  man  of  genius  and  spirit,  who  had  denounced  'in 
the  parhament  of  Rennes  the  iniquities  of  his  provincial  adminis- 
tration.' 

'  But  Aiguilloii  possessed  a  source  of  strength  more  than  sufficient 
to  support  him  against  all  his  enemies.  Nursed  in  those  court  in- 
trigues by  which  all  affairs,  even  the  most  momentous  wars  and  treaties, 
were  determined  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,,  he  had  fortified  himself 
with  the  friendship  of  Madame  du  Barry,  whom  he  had  introduced  to 
Louis  after  the  death  of  Madame  Pompadour;  and  as  his  influence 
over  that  lady  was  as  unlimited  as  her  ascendant  over  Louis,  he  thus 
exercised  an  indirect  control  over  the  king.  Another  circumstance 
concurred  to  render  his  power  irresistible.  Madame  du  Barry  was  full 
of  resentment  against  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  had  opposed  her  in- 
troduction at  court;  she  was  irritated  at  the  repulses  which  she  had 
met  with  in  her  advances  to  that  minister,  and  was  eager  to  wreak  her 
revenge  by  seconding  Aiguillon  in  subverting  his  administration.  But 
though  the  influence  and  power  of  Aiguillon,  through  these  means, 
outweighed  those  of  the  minister,  he  was  alarmed  with  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  judicial  sentence  which  hung  over  him;  nor  could  he  have 
avei'ted  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament,  had  he  not  by  a  rare  fortune 
found  in  the  heart  of  Choiseul's  cabinet  an  instrument  who  not  only 
sheltered  him  from  impending  ruin,  but  paved  the  way  for  his  ad- 
vancement to  power. 

'  The  Chancellor  Maupeou,  an  ambitious,  corrupt,  and  daring  minis- 
ter, no  sooner  observed  Choiseul  sinking  under  the  superior  influence 
of  Aiguillon  than  he  formed  a  coalition  with  the  rising  ex-commandant 
of  Brittany;  and  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  Madame  du  Barry,  the 
fountain  of  honours,  by  entering  into  all  the  views  of  her  favourite. 
As  the  head  of  the  law,  he  exercised  the  influence  of  his  office  over 
the  parliament  of  Paris;  and  he  was  the  man  in  France  the  best  fitted 
by  his  functions  to  stay  or  overrule  the   proceedings  still  urgently 
pressed  forwards  by  that  body  against  Aiguillon.     Animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  power,  and  no  way  dismayed  by  the  determined  front 
opposed  by  the  parliament,  he  shrunk  not  from  renewing  those  con- 
flicts between  the  court  and  the  supreme  tribunal  so  fatal  to  royal 
aiithority,  nor  from  exposing  the  king  to  the  hazards  of  a  contest  with 
the  parliament  in  defence  of  a  criminal,  of  whose  guilt  the  evidence 
had  never  been  questioned.     The  heads  of  the  accusation  were  very 
grave;  subornation,  tyranny,  an  attempt  to  poison:  but  once  i-esolved, 
the  resolutions  of  Maupeou  were  inflexible,  and  lie  carried  tlu'ough  his 
design  of  screening  the  delinquent,  and  crushing  the  parliament  with 
signal  energy.     He  thought  first  to  overawe  that  assembly  without 
recourse  to  violence;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Louis, 
now  worn  down  with  debauchery,  to  call  together  the  parliament  to 
Versailles,  and,  presiding  in  person,  to  convey  such  intimation  of  the 
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royal  Avislies  as  might  induce  them  to  drop  the  proceedings,  and  so 
carry  a  vote  to  that  effect.  This  first  meeting  of  Louis  and  the  par- 
liament, which  took  pUice  in  April,  1770,  passed  so  peaceably,  that 
the  chancellor  and  Aiguillon  imagined  themselves  secure,  and  were 
surprised  when  the  parliament,  secretly  supported  by  Choiseul,  renewed 
the  attack,  and  proceeded  towards  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  duke.  The  next  step  of  the  court  (for  the  minister  sided  with  the 
parliament)  was  a  dii-ect  interposition  of  the  royal  authority  in  favour 
of  Aiguillon,  which  brought  the  king  into  open  collision  Avith  that  body. 
In  June,  Louis  summoned  the  paiiiament  to  a  bed  of  justice  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  is,  to  a  session  where  the  king  presided  in  all  the  forms 
of  royalty.  The  chancellor,  in  a  menacing  tone,  rebuked  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  commanded 
them  to  cease  the  prosecution.  This  was  a  stretch  of  prerogative  vui- 
precedented  even  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  France.  Beds  of  justice 
to  compel  the  registration  of  fiscal  edicts  and  other  royal  ordonnances 
were  conformable  to  the  established  maxims  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  had  acquired  sanction  from  precedents  so  ancient  as  in  the 
judgments  of  lawyers  to  be  no  longer  questionable;  but  to  suspend  a 
penal  process  by  the  authority  of  the  king  was  an  act  of  power  which 
even  Cai'dinal  Richelieu  had  never  attempted.  The  parliament  Avas 
inflamed  by  this  aggression  of  the  crown,  and  made  haste  to  vindicate 
their  jurisdiction  by  proceeding  to  a  sentence  against  Aiguillon.  In 
July  they  passed  a  judgment  of  attainder,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  rights  and  honours  as  a  peer.  Aiguillon  and  Maupeou,  who  grew 
bolder  at  every  stage  of  the  contest,  were  no  Avay  disconcerted  by  this 
blow.  These  fierce  and  impetuous  spirits,  in  whose  hands  the  pageant 
king,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  dissolute  life,  Avas  an  instrument,  thun- 
dered out  an  arret  or  ordonnance  of  the  royal  council,  by  Avhich  they 
quashed  the  judgment  of  the  paidiament  and  reinstated  Aiguillon  in  all 
his  honours.  This  AA-^as  the  mode  in  Avhich  Cardinal  Richelieu  Avas 
Avont  to  crush  the  refractory  parliaments  of  his  day  when  they  resisted 
his  edicts  of  confiscation  and  proscription  by  counter  decrees  ;  and  Avas 
a  less  violent  exertion  of  arbitrary  poAver  than  the  former  interposition, 
an  edict  of  the  council  being  in  the  judgment  of  French  jurists  equiva- 
lent to  a  royal  ordonnance  registered  in  the  parliament.  When  the 
court  struck  this  last  blow,  all  the  resources  of  the  parliament  Avere 
exhausted;  and  it  had  now  recourse  to  remonstrance.  The  members 
persisted  in  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  complaining  of  their 
grievances  in  a  style  glowing  Avith  suppressed  indignation,  which  kept 
alive  the  popular  ferment,  and  held  Aiguillon  in  continual  inquietude. 
The  danger  of  that  nobleman  Avas  not  yet  past.  The  evidence  of  his 
crimes  Avas  in  the  archives  of  the  parliament;  its  register  contained 
the  record  of  his  conviction;  and  there  Avas  nothing  to  jn-event  that 
body,  upon  any  nCAV  turn  of  faction,  rencAving  their  proceedings  against 
him.  Some  fresh  act  of  poAver,  and  that  more  vigorous  and  decisive 
than  the  last,  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  safety.  In  September, 
1770,  the  king  suddenly  entered  Paris,  surrounded  the  parliament 
with  his  guards,  held  a  summary  bed  of  justice,  and  after  reprehend- 
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ing,  tlirough  the  mouth  of  Maupeou  the  chancellor,  their  obstinate 
presumption  in  transgressing  their  jurisdiction,  he  called  for  the 
register  and  tore  from  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  the  judg- 
ment against  Aiguillon.  In  this  measure  Aiguillon  and  Maupeou 
again  followed  in  the  steps  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  in  1631,  when 
the  parliament  refused  to  register  his  edict  of  attainder  against  the 
adherents  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  placed  on  their  archives  a  counter 
decree  of  remonstrance,  summoned  them  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  made  Louis  XIIL  tear  their  decree  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
register.  A  second  bed  of  justice  followed  after  a  short  interval,  in 
which  the  king  tendered  to  tliem  a  general  ordonnance,  which  declared 
it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  parliament  to  register  all  edicts  emanating 
from  the  throne;  and  this  law,  which  destroyed  the  last  shadow  of 
legislative  authority  residing  in  the  parliament,  received  a  compulsory 
registration, 

'  During  this  violent  career,  in  which  Aiguillon  trampled  down  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  France,  the  only  shield  of  the  nation  against 
arbitrary  sway,  Choiseul,  despoiled  of  all  power,  still  clung  to  his 
office,  while  his  rival,  all-powerful,  awaited  the  convenient  moment  for 
his  expulsion.  The  political  authority  of  the  parliament  being  de- 
stroyed, and  that  council  reduced  to  the  functions  of  a  mere  judicature, 
all  things  were  ripe  for  the  fall  of  Choiseul.  On  Christmas,  1770,  the 
lettre  de  cachet  dismissing  and  ordering  him  into  exile,  was  delivered 
to  that  minister.  Aiguillon,  impeached  and  convicted,  and  lately  on 
the  brink  of  punishment,  became  from  that  moment  supreme  in  France, 
with  the  parliament  at  his  mercy,  and  the  last  control  on  the  executive 
government  overthrown.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
seals  of  office  were  formally  delivered  to  him.  Aiguillon  was  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  thus  seized  the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
held  with  a  vigorous  hand  till  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  lie  had  neither 
the  eloquence  of  Choiseul,  nor  the  knowledge  or  comprehensive  mind 
by  which  that  minister  was  distinguished.  Activity,  subtlety,  pene- 
tration, promptitude  in  resolution, — these,  the  arts  by  which  he  rose, 
were  better  fitted  to  elevate  him  to  the  office  of  foreign  minister,  than 
to  qualify  him  for  the  vast  and  complicated  questions  of  external  policy 
which  then  agitated  France.  The  commencement  of  his  power  was 
marked  by  his  usual  energy,  and  his  administration  w\as  signalised  by 
several  memorable  events  which  render  it  a  kind  of  a^ra  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  was  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
an  institution  which  was  coeval  with  the  eai'licst  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Stripped  of  its  legislative  powers,  and  deprived  of  its 
patron  Choiseul,  the  parliament  had  never  abated  the  energy  of  its 
indignant  remonstrances  against  the  illegal  acts  which  had  wrested 
from  them  their  ancient  privileges.  Seeing  all  the  remaining  barriers 
of  the  constitution  levelled  by  Aiguillon,  and  dreading  a  total  annihi- 
lation of  justice,  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  judicial  functions;  and 
they  thought  to  embarrass  the  new  administration  by  the  disorder 
incident  to  the  cessation  of  the  legal  tribunals.     They  sent  fresh  depu- 
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tations  to  Versailles,  intimating  their  resolution  no  longer  to  continue 
their  session.  The  king  replied  by  an  arbitrary  mandate,  ordering 
them  to  resume  their  functions.  The  parliament  Avas  inflexible,  and 
Paris  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  denial  of  justice,  and  by  the 
agitation  which  prevailed  among  the  lawyers.  Aiguillon  and  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  having  reaped  the  reward  of  his  subser- 
viency, stood  foremost  in  this  continued  conflict,  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  or  even  relax  their  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design, 
now  visibly  formed,  of  rendering  the  king  wholly  absolute.  They  re- 
solved on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
the  refractory  members.  In  the  month  of  January,  1771,  at  midnight, 
two  musqueteers  arrived  at  the  house  of  each  counsellor  of  parliament 
at  the  same  moment,  and,  tendering  him  the  question  '  whether  he 
would  resume  his  duties?'  commanded  him  to  answer  simply,  yes  or 
no.  The  members,  roused  from  their  slumber,  and  in  confusion  at  so 
rude  a  summons,  were  scarce  allowed  time  to  collect  themselves:  by 
far  the  greater  number,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
court,  were  banished  to  remote  parts  of  France,  some  to  Languedoc, 
some  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  remnant,  whose  subserviency  recom- 
mended them  to  the  favour  of  the  chancellor,  in  the  present  exigency 
of  justice,  were  formed  into  a  new  tribunal,  which  wholly  superseded 
the  ancient  pai'liament.' — lb.  pp.  551 — 553. 

The  following  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  between  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Voltaire,  taken  from  an  article  on  the  former,  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Morgan,  of  University  College,  is  at  once  discriminating 
and  correct. 

'  The  writings  of  D'Alembert  show  something  of  the  sort  of  character 
which  he  attributed  to  himself  in  the  autography  above  cited,  par- 
ticularly the  correspondence.  There  is  abundance  of  pleasantry,  much 
satire,  and  little  or  no  affectation.  Brought  up  as  he  was  in  com- 
parative retirement,  and  not  introduced  into  the  gay  society  of  the 
capital  till  his  mind  and  manners  were  tolerably  well  fixed,  he  did  not 
acquire  either  the  ease  or  the  levity  of  the  fashionable  world.  In  this, 
and  in  every  other  point,  the  only  person  with  whom  it  is  curious  to 
compare  D'Alembert  is  his  colleague  and  friend  Voltaire;  and  the 
more  so,  because  both  go  together  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  of  the 
last  and  present  generation  in  the  undiscriminating  abuse  wliich  is 
lavished  upon  their  common  irreligion;  while  Diderot,  infinitely  below 
either  in  mind  and  attainments,  makes  a  third.  We  cannot  even  allow 
the  circumstance  just  named  to  be  reason  enough  for  entering  upon  the 
character  of  Diderot  in  this  place;  but  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  are 
inseparable.  The  latter  was  thinking  while  the  former  was  reading 
and  writnig,  and  consequently  was  as  superior  in  justness  and  clearness 
as  in  depth.  Even  the  sentiments  of  the  two  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity  were  as  different  as  could  be;  D'Alembert  was  a  serious 
sceptic,  Voltaire  a  laughing  dogmatist.  The  satire  of  both,  with  two 
very  different  kinds  of  power,  was  showered  upon  the  numerous 
instances  of  stupid  fanaticism  which  came  in  their  way,  and  their  in- 
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dignation  upon  the  no  less  frequent  displays  of  legal  atrocity  :  but 
D'Alembert  apparently  felt  no  interest  in  carrying  these  arms  further, 
while  Voltaire  found  himself  as  much  impelled  to  extract  ridicule  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  fi-om  the  judgment  of  a  provincial  court, 
or  the  remonstrance  of  an  injudicious  abbe.  If  D'Alembert  had  set 
himself  to  write  against  revelation,  he  would  have  made  most  of  his 
converts  in  England;  Voltaire  was  the  best  imaginable  apostle  for  the 
Frenchman  of  the  old  monarchy.  Neither  is,  we  imagine,  ever  called 
leai'ued;  but  D'Alembert  was  as  far  from  having  gone  through  the  ex- 
tensive miscellaneous  reading  of  Voltaire,  as  from  possessing  his 
brilliant  but  superficial  range  of  thought.  D'Alembert  had  little  or  no 
depth  of  reading,  even  in  mathematics;  he  could  do  anything,  and  had 
no  great  need  of  a  guide.  He  re-invented  Taylor's  theorem,  but  never, 
as  far  as  appears,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  aware  that  another 
had  been  before  him.  He  did  not  even  take  any  pains  to  know  the 
various  new  discoveries  which  were  made  around  him  in  the  physical 
sciences;  but  he  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  philosophical  of 
the  French  mathematicians,  and  the  quantity  of  thought  on  the  first 
principles  of  the  exact  sciences  which  is  found  in  his  writings  is  very 
lai'ge,  insomuch  that,  in  like  manner  as,  when  the  author  of  a  formula 
is  doubtful,  the  querist  first  ascertains  whether  or  no  it  is  Euler's,  so 
when  a  good  idea  on  the  foundation  of  any  part  of  analysis  is  to  be 
traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  a  saving  of  time  to  settle  the  claims  of 
D'Alembert  before  inquiring  into  those  of  any  one  else.  As  to  other 
points  of  character,  his  pecuniary  liberality,  particularly  to  his  foster- 
mother,  always  cost  him  a  large  part  of  his  income;  and  his  spirit 
towards  other  men  of  science  was,  we  believe,  in  every  instance,  good. 
He  and  Clairaut  were  rivals,  and  no  work  of  either  appeared  without 
finding  a  sevei'e  critic  in  the  other;  but  D'Alembert,  the  more  cautious 
aud  profound  of  the  two,  was  generally  on  the  right  side  of  the  question: 
we  may  add  that  their  disputes  never  degenerated  into  squabble. 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  both  owed  their  first  advantageous  settlements 
in  life  to  D'Alembert;  the  former  at  the  Prussian  court,  the  latter  in  a 
professorship  at  Paris.' — lb.,  pp.  809,  810. 

In  his  zeal  to  defend  the  French  philosopher  from  the  charge 
of  having  designated  Christianity,  the  'infamous'  (infame),  Mr. 
De  Morgan  permits  himself  to  indulge  in  a  silly  sneer — we  can 
really  call  it  by  no  better  name — against  such  as  deem  church- 
rates  a  grievance.  He  speaks  of  those  whose  '  worst  ecclesiastical 
grievance  of  the  legal  kind  is  a  three-and- sixpenny  church- 
rate.'  Who  these  may  be  we  know  not,  and  Mr.  Morgan  him- 
self would  be  at  some  loss,  if  required,  to  point  them  out.  We 
deem  church-rates  a  grievance,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  deem  them  so  too,  but  there  are  other  grievances 
still  worse, — the  most  notorious  and  flagrant  of  which  is  the  incor- 
poration of  things  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  state  church. 
What  Mr.  De  Morgan  meant  to  insinuate  is  very  obvious ;  but 
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what  he  says  is  untrue  to  fact,  and  out  of  place,  in  a  work  other- 
wise honourably  exempt  from  sectarian  influences. 

Our  space  must  restrict  us  to  one  more  extract,  which  we  take 
from  the  memoir  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs.  The  whole  article,  which  is  furnished  bv  Georo-e 
L.  Craik,  Esq.,  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  is  as  just  as  it  is 
discriminating :  — 

'  Patting  out  of  view  the  iiiiputations  already  noticed,  which  refer 
exclusively  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  iind,  rightly  considered, 
rather  set  off  and  enhance  the  conquest  over  himself  which  he  after- 
wards achieved,  the  lustre  of  Alfred's  character,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king,  is  without  spot  or  shade.  He  is  charged  with  no  vice;  and, 
besides  the  cheerful  and  unpretending  exhibition  of  all  tlie  ordinary 
virtues  in  his  every-day  life,  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  tlie  afflictions  Avith  wliich  he  was  tried,  Avere  con- 
tinually striking  out  from  liis  happy  nature  sparks  and  flashes  of  the 
heroic  and  sublime.  He  triumphed  over  pain  as  he  had  triumphed 
over  passion;  his  active  exertions  in  arms,  and  his  unintermitted  la- 
bours of  every  other  kind,  Avere  carried  on  Avhile  he  Avas  suffering 
under  the  torment  and  debility  of  a  disease  which  never  left  him,  and 
Avhicli  probably  at  last  brought  him  to  his  grave.  The  field  in  Avhich 
he  acted  Avas  limited  and  obscure;  but  that  too  makes  part  of  his  glorj', 
for  of  all  the  rulers  Avho  liaA'e  been  styled  '  the  Greats  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  epithet  has  been  given  Avith  more  general  acclamation 
than  to  this  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Ilis  fame  transcends  that  of 
most  conquerors,  although  he  Avon  it  all  by  Avhat  he  did  for  his  OAvn 
subjects,  and  Avithin  his  own  petty  principality.  But  probably  no  king- 
ever  did  more  for  his  country  than  Alfred,  at  least,  if  Ave  measure 
Avhat  he  accomplished  by  his  means  and  his  difficulties.  His  preser- 
vation of  it  from  conquest  by  the  Northmen  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  was  perhaps  as  great  an  achievement  as  his  previous  recovery 
of  its  inde})endence,  Avhen  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  foreigner  had 
actually  acquired  the  possession  of  the  soil;  the  latter  contest  at  least 
was  much  the  more  protracted  one,  and  appears  to  have  called  for  and 
brought  out  more  of  Alfred's  high  qualities — ^liis  activity,  his  vigilance, 
his  various  military  talent,  his  indomitable  patience  and  endui'ance, 
his  spirit  of  hope  that  nothing  could  quench,  as  Avell  as  his  mere 
valour.  That  contest  Avith  Hastings,  too,  Avas  marked  by  several 
generous  actions  on  the  part  of  Alfred,  not  admitting  of  notice  in  a 
brief  outline,  Avhich  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  his  character  in  the 
strongest  light.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  Alfred's  heroic  efforts  after  all 
proved  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  England,  notAvithstanding,  Avas  at  last 
subjugated  by  those  Danish  invaders  Avliom  he  tAvice  drove  off :  this 
did  not  happen  till  after  more  than  a  centiuy  of  independence  and 
freedom  obtained  by  his  exertions;  and,  at  any  rate,  his  success,  even 
if  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  preserved  their  liberties  for  a  much  shorter 
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time,  would  still  have  given  to  tlie  history  of  the  world  one  of  its  most 
precious  possessions,   another  example   of   persevering   courage  and 
strength  of  heart  winning  the  battle  over  the  darkest  and  most  dis- 
astrous circumstances.     This  was  a  lesson  of  hope  and  encouragement 
Avhich  those  who  came  after  him  could  never  lose  by  any  change  of 
fortune.     The  actual  improvements  in  the  department  of  the  national 
defence  for  which  his  country   was  indebted    to   Alfred,  were   the 
already  mentioned  commencement  of  the  royal  navy,  various  improve- 
ments in  the  building  of  ships,  the  protection  of  the  coast  by,  it  is  said, 
no  fewer  than  fifty  forts  or  castles  erected  in  the  course  of  his  reign  on 
the  most  exposed  or  otherwise  important  points,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  order  of  military  service,  according  to  which  one  half  of 
the  male  population  of  the  proper  age  was  called  to  the  field,  and  the 
other  allowed  to  remain  at  home  in  turns,  instead  of  the  whole,  as  for- 
merly, being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  limited  time.     In  this  Avay  the  de- 
mands both  of  war  and  of  agriculture  were  properly  provided  for.  Alfred 
has  been  commonly  represented  as  a  great  innovator  in  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  attempted  little, 
if  anything,  more  in  this  department  than  the  restoration  of  the  old 
laws  and  establishments  of  police,  which  had  fallen  into  inefficiency  in 
the  confusions  and  troubles  that  preceded  his  reign.     The  body  of  laws 
which  professes  to  be  of  his  enactment,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
selection  from  those  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ina  of  Wessex,  Offa  of 
Mercia,  and  other  preceding  kings,  with  the  addition  of  some  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  code.     Ingulfus  and  other  later  writers  attribute  to  him 
the  division  of  the  country  into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  which  made  every  man  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace  of  his  district,  and  for  the   conduct  of  every 
other  inhabitant;  but  it  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  probable  that  all  this, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  or  ever  did  actually  exist,  is  of  much  earlier  origin. 
We  may,  however,  believe  that  Alfred  maintained  a  strict  and  efficient 
police  in  his   dominions,  without  taking  literally  what  is   asserted  by 
WUliam  of  Malmsbury,  that  a  purse  of  money  or  a  pair  of  golden 
bracelets  would,  in  the  time  of  tliis  king,  remain  for  weeks  exposed  in 
the  highway  without  risk  of  depredation.  It  may  also  be  true,  as  Ingulfus 
relates,  that  he  first  appointed  a  justiciary  or  special  officer   for  the 
hearing  of  causes  in  every  shire;  dividing  the  authority  which  had  for- 
merly resided  in  a  single  governor,  between  that  functionary  and  the 
viscount,  or  sheriff.     But  that  Alfred,  as  has  been  often  said,  Avas  the 
founder  or  inventor  of  trial  by  jury,  is  certainly  an  erroneous  notion; 
the  jury  trial  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  altogether  a  different  thing  from 
what  is  now  known  by  that  name,  and  was  also  undoubtedly  much  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of   Alfred.      The  most  important  of  Alfred's 
patriotic  services,  and  those  at  the  same  time  of  which  we  have  the  best 
evidence,  consist  in  what  he  did  for  the  literature  of  his  country,  and 
the   intellectual  improvement  of  his  subjects.     In  addition  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  in  all  tlie  principal  towns,  liaving  himself  at  the 
late  age  of  tliirty-nine  begun  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  direction  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  from  all  parts, 
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Grimbold,  or  Grimbakl,  of  St.  Orner,  and  John  of  Corvei,  from  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  Asser,  from  St.  David's,  in  "Wales,  and  Plegminid, 
Werferth,  and  others  from  Mercia,  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  had 
turned  his  new  acquirements  to  account,  by  translating  into  the  popular 
tongue  such  treatises  as  he  conceived  to  be  best  suited  for  his  country- 
men.'—Vol.  ii.,  pp.  90,  91. 

In  dismissing,  for  the  present,  this  work,  we  record  our  deli- 
berate judgment  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vahiable 
additions  which,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  made  to  our 
literature.  The  various  and  profound  learning  which  it  displays, 
the  impartiality  of  its  criticisms,  its  sound  judgment  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  both  political  and  religious,  promise  to  render  it 
an  undertaking  alike  honourable  to  the  Society  with  whom  it  has 
originated,  and  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
our  present  literature. 


Art.  IV.     Personal  Recollections.     By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. — Seeley. 
1841. 

All  autobiography  is  valuable,  whether  it  be  the  mere  simple 
detail  of  cvcry-day  life,  or  the  narrative  of  strange  and  startling 
incidents, — the  legacy  of  the  writer  who  pours  forth  his  inmost 
feelings  before  a  world  in  which  he  has  no  longer  any  share,  or 
the  earnest  vindication  of  the  still  living  author,  anxious  to  gain 
the  praise,  or  to  avert  the  censure  of  his  contemporaries, — for 
in  each  of  these  we  are  sure  to  find  revealed,  intentionally  or, 
it  may  be,  unintentionally,  those  numerous  peculiarities  of 
mental  character  which  are  so  important  to  the  psychological 
inquirer. 

If,  however,  the  writer  be  one  well  known  in  any  department 
of  popular  literature,  his  autobiography  becomes  additionally 
valuable,  from  the  light  it  cannot  fail  to  throw  on  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  character,  and  the  traces  which  it  will  afford 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  views  and  feelings  which, 
strongly  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  become  necessarily  im- 
pressed on  his  works.  The  autobiography  now  before  us  claims 
attention  from  this  circumstance  ;  the  author,  an  intelligent  and 
most  excellent  woman,  being  one  whose  earlier  writings,  un- 
pretending as  they  are,  have  exercised  no  slight  influence  over 
a  wide  sphere,  while  her  later  productions  are  characterized  by 
so  undistinguishing  and  furious  a  hostility  to  whatever  can  be 
considered  to  have  reference  to  popery,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the 
days  of  '  Lillibulero,'  and  the  pious  abjuration  of  '  The  Pope, 
the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,'  And  yet  it  is  from  the  earnest 
eloquence  with  which  the  writer  pours  forth  her  denunciations 
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against  all  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  popery — whether  '  carnal 
minded  statesmen,'  or  time-serving  politicians,  or,  worse  than  all, 
*  the  disciples  of  liberalism,' — that  her  narrative  becomes  ac- 
tually interesting.  Her  sincerity  is  so  obviously  beyond  all  chal- 
lenge ;  her  feelings  so  warm  and  generous,  even  when  most  per- 
versely wrong,  that  we  feel  as  though  we  were  listening  to  the 
enthusiastic  personal  narrative  of  one  of  the  Croises,  who  felt  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  paynim,  and 
who  deemed  the  only  argument  with  the  heathen  would  be  the 
unanswerable  one  of  his  good  sword. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  born  in  Norwich,  and  the  theory  of 
the  strong  influence  of  early  associations  is  fully  corroborated  in 
her  case. 

'  The  sphere  in  which  it  is  my  dearest  privilege  to  labour  is  the 
cause  of  Protestantism;   and  sometimes,  when  God  has  blessed  my 
poor  efforts  to  the  deliverance  of  some  captive  out  of  the  chains  of 
Popish  delusion,  I  have  recalled  the  fact  of  being  born  just  oppo- 
site the  dark  old  gateway  of  that  strong  building  where  the  glorious 
martyrs  of  Mary's  day  were  imprisoned,     I  have  recollected  that  the 
house  wherein  I  drew  my  first  breath  was  visible  through  the  grated 
window  of  their  prison,  and  a  conspicuous  object  when  its  gates  un- 
folded to  deliver  them  to  unjust  judgment  and  a  cruel  death.     Ai'e  any 
of  the  prayers  of  those  glorified  saints  fulfilled  in  the  poor  child  who  was 
brought  into  the  world  on  that  particular  spot,  though  at  the  distance 
of  some  ages?     The  query  could  not  be  answered,  but  the  thought  has 
frequently  cheered  me  on.     The  stern-looking  gateway,  opening  on 
St.  Martin's  Plain,  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  objects  traced 
on  the  retina  of  my  infant  eye,  when  it  ranged  beyond  the  inner  walls 
of  the  nursery:  and  often,  with  tottering  steji,  I  passed  beneath  that 
arch  into  the  splendid  garden  of  our  noble  episcopal  palace;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  my  Protestantism  may  not  be  traced  to  that  locality,  my 
taste  may;  for  from  all  the  elaborate  display  of  modern  architecture, 
all  the  profuse  luxuriance  and  endless  variety  of  modern  horticulture, 
I  now  turn  away,  to  feast  in  thought  on  the  recollection  of  that  vener- 
able scene.    The  palace  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  chaste  old  English 
style;  but  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  unforgetable  feature  was  the 
cathedral  itself,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  one-half  of  the  garden: 
a  mass  of  sober  magnificence,  rising  in  calm  repose  against  the  sky, 
Avhich,  to  my  awe-struck  gaze  and  childish  imagination,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  its  exquisitely  formed  spire.' — pp.  5,  6. 

The  last  remark  is  rather  curious,  for  it  was  no  Protestant 
hand  that  founded  the  cathedral  or  reared  its  beautiful  spire  ; 
we  suppose,  however,  that  as  the  cathedral  was  then  the  pro- 
perty of  ^  mother  church,'  the  cpiestion  how  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  was  considered  as  vmnecessary  to  be  answered.  But, 
on  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  little  girl's  father  took  care  to 
supply  her  with  abundant  information ;  this  among  the  rest : — 

x2 
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'  Norwich  was  infamously  conspicuous  in  persecuting  luito  deatli 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  under  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  Popisli 
Mary;  and  the  spot  where  they  suffered,  called  the  Lollard's  Pit,  lies 
just  outside  the  town,  over  Bishop's  bridge,  having  a  circular  excava- 
tion against  the  side  of  Moushold-hill.  This,  at  least  wuthin  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  kept  distinct,  an  opening  by  the  road-side.  My  father 
often  took  us  to  walk  in  that  direction,  and  pointed  out  the  pit,  and 
told  us  that  there  Mary  burnt  good  people  alive  for  refusing  to  worship 
wooden  images.  I  was  horror-stricken,  and  asked  many  questions,  to 
which  he  did  not  always  reply  so  fully  as  I  wished;  and  one  day,  hav- 
ing to  go  out  while  I  Avas  inquiring,  he  said,  '  I  don't  think  you  can 
read  a  Avord  of  this  book,  but  you  may  look  at  the  pictures:  it  is  all 
about  the  martyrs,'  So  saying,  he  placed  on  a  chair  the  old  folio  of 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  in  venerable  black  letter,  and  left  me  to 
examine  it. 

'  Hours  passed,  and  still  found  me  bending  over,  or  rather  leaning 
against  that  magic  book,  I  could  not,  it  is  true,  decypher  the  black 
letter;  but  I  found  some  examinations  in  Eoman  type,  and  devoured 
them;  while  every  wood-cut  was  examined  with  aching  eyes  and  a 
palpitating  heart.  Assuredly  I  took  in  more  of  the  spirit  of  John 
Foxe,  even  by  that  imperfect  mode  of  acquaintance,  than  many  do  by 
reading  his  book  through;  and  when  my  father  next  found  me  at  what 
became  my  darling  study,  I  looked  up  at  him  with  burning  cheeks,  and 
asked,  '  Papa,  may  I  be  a  martyr?' 

' '  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?' 

' '  I  mean,  papa,  may  I  be  burned  to  death  for  my  religion,  as  these 
were?     I  want  to  be  a  martyr.' 

'  He  smiled,  and  made  me  this  answer,  which  I  have  never  forgotten, 
*  Why,  Cliarlotte,  if  the  government  ever  gives  power  to  the  Papists 
again,  as  tliey  talk  of  doing,  you  may  very  probably  live  to  be  a 
martyi'.' — pp.  13,  14. 

<  I  well  remember  the  stern  pleasure  this  reply  afforded  me,' 
she  remarks;  aud  yet,  *  of  spiritual  knowledge  not  the  least 
pjlimmer  had  reached  me  in  any  form.'  In  what  respect,  then, 
did  this  poor  child's  wish  for  martyrdom  differ  from  that  which 
impels  so  many  a  heathen  to  lay  down  liis  Hfe  for  his  belief? 
Such  questions,  however,  did  not  disturb  the  early  days  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.  Her  father,  a  canon  of  Norwich  and  a  resident 
clergyman,  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  churchman  of 
the  straitest  school ;  and  in  such  vehement  *  church-and-king' 
feelings  was  she  nourished,  that  she  and  her  brother,  on  the  ap- 
pointed fast  days,  willingl}'^  put  away  their  toys,  and  were  '  con- 
tent with  our  salt  fish  and  egg  sauce.' 

The  clergy  of  Norwich  indeed,  seem,  at  this  period  of  poli- 
tical excitement,  (the  close  of  the  last  centur}',)  to  have  been 
members  emphatically  of  a  church  militant.  The  reverend 
canon,  on  one  occasion,  joined  in  an  attack  on  '  some  apostles  of 
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revolution,  and  drove  the  intruders  out  of  the  town.'  Tlic  state 
of  Norwich,  however,  was  certainly  very  terrible,  worse  even  than 
Lincoln,  which  is  constantly,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  certain  personage.  But  here  '  Anti- 
christ bestrode  our  city,  firmly  planting  there  his  two  cloven 
hoofs  of  Popery  and  Socinianisin !'  It  is  well  he  had  not  a  third 
hoof,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  that  might  not  have  been 
planted.  To  increase  the  evil,  about  this  time  an  appointment 
took  place  in  which  Antichrist,  as  is  hinted,  probably  had  a 
share — the  elevation  of  Dr.  Bathurst  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  To 
this  estimable  man  Charlotte  Elizabeth  concedes  the  merit  of 
being  perfectly  sincere,  and  disinterested,  too,  in  his  views  ;  and 
she  bears  a  testimony  creditable  to  herself  to  his  many  virtues. 
The  earnestness  with  Avhich  he  supported  every  liberal  measure, 
and  especially  that  of  catholic  emancipation,  rendered  him,  how- 
ever, most  distasteful  to  our  writer's  father ;  although — 

'  That  it  was  disinterested  no  one  could  doubt ;  for  when  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  day  Avere  stiffly  opposed  to  the  concession,  and  Dr. 
Bathurst  Avas  informed  that  if  he  advocated  it  in  parliament  he  would 
assuredly  be  left  in  that  miserably  poor  see,  whereas  his  silence  might 
facilitate  a  translation  that  must  needs  be  to  a  better — a  thing  which 
his  very  large  family  rendered  desirable  enough — the  intimation  only 
increased  his  zeal  :  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  most  energetically 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  Peer  next 
him  said,  somewhat  sarcastically,  'I  am  happy  to  find  the  air  of  Nor- 
wich agrees  so  avcII  with  your  lordship  :  you  don't  seem  inclined  to 
change  it.'  To  which  the  bishop  meekly  replied,  '  My  lord,  Avhat- 
ever  I  change,  I  trust  I  shall  not  change  my  principles.' ' — pp.  57,  58. 

And,  as  the  reader  well  knows.  Bishop  of  Norwich  he  con- 
tinued to  his  death. 

The  youth  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  a  plea- 
sant one ;  but  while  she  censures  herself — we  think,  too  se- 
verely,— for  her  indulgence  in  day-dreams,  and  desultory  and 
light  reading,  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  as  she  was  sub- 
sequently to  become  a  writer,  this  literary  trifling,  as  it  may 
now  appear  to  her,  most  probably  gave  her  that  facility  of 
thought  and  expression  of  which  she  was  ere  long  to  reap  the 
benefit.  The  sudden  death  of  her  father,  to  whom  she  was 
devotedly  attached,  was  but  the  beginning  of  her  troubles  ;  these 
were  soon  increased  by  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  an  officer 
of  the  Rifles,  whom  she  speedily  followed  to  North  America. 
The  account  of  her  voyage  and  the  incidents  that  took  place 
during  her  stay  in  Nova  Scotia  are  delightfully  written,  and  pre- 
sent powers  of  description  of  no  common  order ;  nor  is  it  until 
her  return  to  England  that  we  find  her  no-popery  principles 
again  breaking  forth. 

Her  return  was  swiftly  followed  by  a  summons  to  Ireland, 
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whither  her  husband  had  gone  to  engage  in  a  lawsuit ;  and  with 
feeHngs  of  the  keenest  regret  at  leaving  her  native  England,  and 
disgust  at  her  intended  sojourn  in  the  *  green  isle,'  *  on  a  dull 
day  in  April,'  she  took  her  place,  a  solitary  traveller,  in  the 
Shrewsbury  coach.  On  her  arrival  at  Oxford,  '  those  old  grey 
toAvers  and  mighty  masses  of  ancient  building,  on  which  the 
silvery  ray  fell  w^ith  fine  eifect,'  awakened  in  her  bosom  most 
mournful  recollections.  Oxford  was  her  father's  university.  He 
was  dead — and  his  daughter,  unhappily  married,  was  nowpursuing 
her  unprotected  way  to  a  stranger  land.  *  This  was  England,  my 
own  proud  England.  I  was  bound  for  Ireland  !  What  English 
young  lady  had  ever  studied  the  history  of  that  half-civilized 
settlement  called  Ireland  ?  Not  I  certainly,  nor  any  of  my 
acquaintance.'  And  thus  from  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  deliberate 
acknowledgment,  the  whole  past  history  of  Ireland,  the  grinding 
oppressions  under  which  for  centuries  she  had  been  crushed, 
the  fierce  intolerance  which  had  for  many  generations  pointed 
out  the  Irish  papist  as  the  aim  for  every  '  protestant  boy's'  gun, 
were  alike  unknown ;  and  unconscious  of  the  persecutions, 
which  might  well  nigh  fill  an  Irish  Roman-catholic  book  of 
martyrs,  she  set  foot  on  the  land,  prepared  to  marvel  that  the 
Irish  spirit  should  chafe  beneath  the  gentle  yoke  of  '  free  and 
glorious  England !' 

After  a  short  stay  in  Dublin,  she  proceeded  to  her  residence 
in  '  a  very  little,  aristocratical  town.'  The  scenes,  however,  which 
took  place  there  under  her  eye,  might,  we  should  think,  have 
convinced  her,  that  the  Irish  had  somewhat  justly  to  com- 
plain of. 

'  At  the  time  I  am  now  to  speak  of,  I  was  living  in  perfect  se- 
clusion,   and  uninterrupted  solitude.       Captain was  always  in 

Dublin,  and  my  chief  occupation  Avas  in  hunting  out,  and  transcribing 
and  arranging  matter  for  the  professional  gentlemen  conducting  the  law- 
suit, from  a  mass  of  confused  family  papers  and  documents.  Our  property 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  poor  cabins,  with  their  adjoining  land, 
forming  a  complete  street  on  the  outskii-ts  of  the  town,  which  was 
greatly  in  arrear  to  the  head  landlords,  and  a  periodical  '  distress'  took 
place.  On  these  occasions,  a  keeper  was  set  over  the  property;  some 
legal  papers  were  served,  and  all  the  household  goods,  consisting  of 
iron  kettles,  wooden  stools,  broken  tables,  a  ragged  blanket  or  two,  and 
the  little  stoi'e  of  potatoes,  the  sole  support  of  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
were  brought  out,  piled  in  a  long  row  down  the  street,  and  '  canted,' 
that  is,  put  up  to  sale,  for  the  payment  of,  perhaps,  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  the  arrears.  This  horrified  me  beyond  measure.  I  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  among  the  people  who  were  called  our  tenants, 
though  this  proceeding  did  not  emanate  from  their  immediate  landlord ; 
and  every  thing  combined  to  render  the  seclusion  of  my  own  garden 
more  congenial  to  me  than  any  wider  range.' — pp.  110,  111. 
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It  was  here  that,  sechided  from  all  society,  even  from  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace, — from  which,  however,  had  a  gospel 
ministry  been  within  her  reach,  she  could  scarcely  have  profited, 
owing  to  the  severe  deafness  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted 
from  childhood,  —  that  she  determined  to  become  a  perfect 
devotee  in  religion,  *  a  sort  of  Protestant  nun,'  Her  determi- 
nation did  not  last  long ;  she  became  very  wretched,  more 
wretched,  indeed,  though  she  redoubled  her  prayers  and  exer- 
tions. At  length  a  neighbour  sent  her  some  books,  and  among 
them  one  describing  the  death-bed  of  a  young  man ;  and  his 
expressions  of  deep  self-condemnation  attracted  her  attention — 
they  were  so  similar  to  her  own.  Reading  on  she  discovered, 
with  surprise,  that  his  end  was  peaceful — that  he  actually  died 
rejoicing ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  she, 
at  this  period,  obtained  the  counsel  and  advice  of  some  expe- 
rienced Christians,  since,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  con- 
version, she  seems  to  have  considered  that  every  view  which  did 
not  at  that  period  appear  to  her  erroneous,  was  evidently  in 
accordance  with  God's  word.  '  Few,  very  few,  have  been  so 
privileged  as  I  was,  to  be  left  alone  with  the  infallible  teaching 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  means  of  the  written  word,  for  so 
many  weeks,  and  so  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  salvation,  unclouded  by  man's  vain  wisdom,'  is  her 
remark.  Now  the  great  doctrines  to  which  she  refers  are  held 
by  all  the  orthodox  Christian  communities;  while  the  minor 
points  which  she  holds  with,  we  think,  equal  pertinacity,  have 
been  repeatedly  impugned  by  persons  who  have  brought,  not 
merely  an  equal  degree  of  sincerity,  but  far  better  disciplined 
powers  of  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Her  first  attempt  after  this,  she  tells  us,  was  to  bring  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  her  church  to  the  test  of  Scripture ;  she 
had  '  no  books  of  a  religious  character,  not  one ;  no  clergyman 
among  my  acquaintance,  no  means  of  inquiry,  as  regarded  my 
own  church.'  But  was  there  not  then  evidently  a  bias,  and 
a  strong  one,  in  favour  of  the  church  of  her  childhood,  '  the 
church  of  her  fathers  ?'  And  yet  she  is  fully  satisfied  that  she 
conducted  this  inquiry  with  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice 
with  which  she  had  imbibed  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  let  us  take  the  parallel  circumstance  of  an  equally  intel- 
ligent girl,  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister,  brought  up 
from  infancy  in  dissenting  forms,  and  accustomed  in  the  family 
circle  to  hear  repeated  eulogies  on  the  simplicity  and  scriptural 
character  of  our  worship.  Let  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  be  put  early 
into  her  hands,  with  the  remark,  that  good  John  Bunyan 
would  never  have  written  that  book  if  wicked  men  had  not  put 
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liim  ill  prison  for  twelve  years  fur  the  sole  crime  of  preaching 
the  Gospel ;  and  when  she  might  indignantly  ask,  why  these 
wicked  men  did  so  ?  let  some  of  Delaune's  and  Alsop's  vigorous 
and  caustic  works  be  given  her.  And  let  us  view  her  as  growing 
up  a  mere  formalist,  but  still  surrounded  by  dissenting  associates, 
and  no  others,  until  her  conversion  takes  place.  Would  it  not 
be  all  but  impossible  that  she  should  be  otherwise  than  a  dis- 
senter? But  would  her  earnest  asseverations  that  she  had  been 
convinced  by  Scripture  alone  of  the  '  divine  right  of  dissent,' 
avail  her  in  the  opinion  of  churchmen  ?  Would  not  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  herself  say,  if  reviewing  this  dissenter's  autobiography, 
'  Were  early  associations  nothing  ?  Were  controversial  works 
nothing  ?  Were  sympathies  early  awakened  in  the  cause  of 
persecuted  dissenters  nothing  ?'  And  yet  as  little  claim  to  un- 
biassed opinion  can  our  author  advance,  as  the  character  we 
have  imagined. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  this  part  of  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth's narrative,  because  we  think  that  the  blind,  and  almost  furious 
bigotry  which  disfigures  so  many  pages  in  the  works  of  an  other- 
wise excellent  writer,  may,  in  great  measure,  be  traced  to  her 
notion,  that  because  she  sought  out  her  doctrinal  creed  without 
assistance  of  human  writings — without,  indeed,  any  educational 
bias,  (for  she  tells  us  she  was  surprised  at  finding  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  the  Prayer  Book,)  she  exercised  an  equally 
unprejudiced  judgment,  when,  by  a  similar  process,  she  set  about 
determining  questions  of  church-government,  and  even  of 
political  opinion.  But  while  on  doctrinal  points,  points  which 
she  willingly  admits  were  of  mighty  importance,  her  father  most 
culpably  had  afforded  her  no  instruction ;  on  the  minor  points, 
her  mind  had  been  fully  made  up.  For  full  thirty  years  she  had 
been  a  vehement  tory,  a  high-church-Avoman,  a  despiser  of  the 
Irish,  and  a  most  hearty  hater  of  the  Papists ;  in  one  respect 
alone,  in  regard  to  these  four  points,  had  her  views  undergone 
any  change  ;  it  is,  that  partiality  for  the  Irish  had  succeeded  her 
aversion.  How,  indeed,  without  an  especial  inspired  guidance 
into  every  question  historical  and  political,  which  certainly  is 
nowhere  promised — her  views  should  have  been  altered,  would 
be  difficult  to  say;  but  of  that  inspired  guidance,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  seems  fully  confident,  for  her  answer  is,  and  the  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  that  of  a  large,  and  busy,  religious  party — that 
she  went  to  the  Bible  for  truth,  and  as  no  particular  text  ex- 
pressly condemned  her  views,  and  especially  as  she  felt,  and  still 
feels,  as  she  says,  a  growing  conviction  that  she  is  right,  ergo, 
she  is.  But  Scripture  has  told  us,  that  even  an  inspired  Apostle 
could  hold  erroneous  views  on  minor  points.  The  Apostle  Peter, 
himself^  declared  that  he  considered   it   unlawful  to   hold  in- 
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tercourse  with  '  one  of  another  nation,'  and  persisted  in  that  be- 
lief, until  sent  by  express  command  to  Cornelius.  And  what  M^as 
this  but  the  force  of  early  prejudice,  which  taught  the  Jew,  as  it 
taught  the  Norwich  episcopalian,  to  view  his  own  sect  with  a 
proudly  exclusive  feeling  ? 

Soon  after  these  events,  a  parcel  of  tracts  sent  by  a  lady,  first 
awakened  in  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  mind  the  desire  to  become  an 
author.  She  accordingly  sat  doAvn  one  evening,  at  seven  o'clock, 
continued  her  new  task  until  three  in  the  morning,  when  she 
found  she  had  completed  a  little  story,  '  in  the  progress  of  which 
I  had  been  enabled  so  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
that  on  reading  it  over,  I  was  amazed  at  the  statement  I  had 
made  of  Scriptural  truth.'  From  henceforth,  she  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Tract  Society ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  throwing  her  among  the  Orange  party,  streng- 
thened still  more  prejudices,  which  rather  required  an  opposite 
treatment.  She  now  became  acquainted  M'ith  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
his  lady,  and  that  they  were  the  worthy  and  truly  Christian 
people  which  she  represents,  we  have  no  doubt. 

'  His  income  was  considerable ;  and  while  exercising  the  rites  of  a 
truly  Irish  hospitality  on  a  noble  scale,  he  expended  a  large  proportion 
of  that  income  in  works  of  charity  equally  judicious,  liberal,  and  im- 
partial. He  had  under  his  roof  thirteen  poor  girls,  who  were  educated, 
maintained,  taught  in  all  the  requisites  of  good  household  servants, 
and  finally  placed  out  in  the  families  of  his  friends.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
seemed  to  have  her  heart  in  this  school,  over  which  a  very  competent 
mistress  presided,  and  a  more  beautifully  ordered  little  nursery  of 
valuable  domestics  I  never  saw.  Besides  this,  large  benefactions  were 
distributed  in  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries,  among  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  without  any  regard  to  religious  distinction;  and  as  the 
Romanists  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred,  Avhile  the  Protestanta 
coidd  not  muster  one,  and  the  former  were  infinitely  more  necessitous 
than  the  latter,  of  course  nearly  all  went  to  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
things  and  upon  the  exceeding  kind-heartedness  of  the  good  clergyman 
and  his  aflJectionate  partner  towards  their  poor  neighbours,  because  it 
throws  additional  light  on  the  real  origin  of  those  acts  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  made  to  believe  resulted  from  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.' — pp.  137,  138. 

Now  how  came  it  not  to  occur  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  that 
the  twelve  hundred  Roman  Catholics  *  infinitely  more  neces- 
sitous' than  the  scarcely  one  hundred  Protestants,  could  not 
avoid  viewing  with  hostility  a  rector  who  took  the  tithes  which 
they  considered  as  the  due  of  their  own  priest,  in  full,  and 
threw  them  back  a  mere  fraction  of  their  own  property  in  the 
alms  of  turf  and  blankets?  We  think  if  Scriptural  knowledge, 
too,  had  exercised  its  full  effect  on  her  mind,  she  would  have 
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perceived  that  a  rich  living  obtained  from  a  parish  where  twelve 
to  one  rejected  the  clergyman's  ministrations,  was  scarcely  a 
following  out  of  the  principle,  '  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you.' 

The  political  and  religious  differences  which'convulsed  Ireland 
during  the  years  1824  and  1825  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's  wrath  against  Popery,  while  she  began,  uncon- 
sciously it  appears,  to  take  up  millenarian  opinions,  and  to  feel 
a  vehement  interest  in  the  future  state  of  the  Jews.  The 
following  is  her  confession  of  faith  on  the  subject : 

'I  believe  Popery  to  be  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  I 
longed  for  resolution  to  proclaim  to  the  deluded  victims,  '  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people.'  This  I  had  never  done,  but  on  the  contrary,  fell 
cheerfully  in  with  the  then  cautious  policy  of  my  friends,  and  so  framed 
my  little  books  and  tracts  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  were 
written  by  a  Protestant  or  not.  Paul  to  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  he  might  gain  the  Jews:  I,  by  a  false  process  of  reason,  thought 
it  allowable  to  become  as  an  idolater  to  the  idolators,  that  I  might  gain 
the  idolators.  An  awfully  presumptuous  sin !  The  Jew  possesses  the 
fair  blossom  of  gospel  truth,  which  by  kindly  fostering  is  to  be  ex- 
panded and  ripened  into  the  rich  fruit :  the  Papist  holds  in  his  hand 
an  apple  of  Sodom,  beneath  the  painted  rind  of  which  is  a  mass  of 
ashes  and  corruption.  He  must  be  induced  to  iiing  it  away,  and  to 
pluck  from  the  tree  of  life  a  wholly  different  thing.' — p.  142. 

This  is  strange,  but  after  it,  we  are  scarcely  surprized  to  find 
her  characterizing  Popery,  as  worse  than  idolatry.  If  this  be 
the  case,  how  can  she  persist  in  using  her  Prayer-Book?  two 
thirds  of  which  are  derived  from  this  '  worse  than  idolatrous' 
service.  The  anti-tithe  war,  waged  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  she 
informs  us  was  a  grand  Satanic  device.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  in 
her  case  to  observe  how  closely  '  extremes  meet,'  for  in  her 
anxiety  to  summon  Satanic  agency  to  account  for  whatever  falls 
out  contrary  to  her  preconceived  notions,  she  unconsciously 
treads  on  Papist  ground ;  and  in  her  account  of  a  dumb  boy, 
whom  she  took  under  her  care,  and  educated,  we  are  again  and 
again  reminded  in  his  *  beautiful  notions,'  of  some  of  the  most 
amusing  monkish  legends. 

Soon  after,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
joined her  brother,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  nine 
years.  And  here,  we  feel  we  can  scarcely  award  sufficient  com- 
mendation to  the  simple  and  touching  manner  in  which,  in  a 
few  lines,  she  passes  over  the  record  of  injuries  and  sorrows 
which  a  Madame  Laffarge,  and  unhappily  some  others,  would 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  in  at  least  one  hundred  pages  of 
letter-press,  duly  adorned  with  dashes  and  notes  of  admiration. 
Would  that   that   Christian   principle  which  taught  Charlotte 
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Elizabeth  so  noblj  to  pass  over  wrongs,  of  all  others  most  irri- 
tating to  woman,  had  also  taught  her  that,  in  religious  contro- 
versy, '  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' 
But  unfortunately,  on  her  return  to  England,  she  became  an 
associate  of  the  British  Reformation  Society ;  and  her  '  no 
popery'  principles  from  henceforth  seem  to  have  become  a  kind 
of  monomania.  The  doctrine  of  Protestant  hatred,  which  the 
members  of  that  amiable  society  have  certainly  laboured  hard  to 
exemplify,  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

'  It  was  one  of  the  great  commendations  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  that 
they  hated  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  Christ  also  hates :  and  let 
us  daub  over  our  sinful  indifference  as  we  may,  with  the  false  vai'nish  of 
liberality,  charity,  and  so  forth,  it  will  be  an  awful  item  against  our 
souls  if  we  do  not  hate,  actively  hate,  the  deeds  of  Antichristian  Rome ; 
and  prove  it  by  exposing  the  vile  snare  that  we  may  deliver  those 
whom  it  holds  in  captivity.  We  have  frittered  away  God's  truth,  and 
well  nigh  trampled  out  his  line  of  demarcation,  between  a  holy  worship 
and  the  polluted  sacrifice  of  an  idol  temple,  while  speculating  on  the 
fair  front  of  Jansenism  as  opposed  to  Jesuitism:  we  have  turned  from 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  to  contemplate  the  well-told  tales  of  Port-Royal, 
and  thrust  our  Bradfords,  our  Latimers,  yea  and  our  Luthers  from  the 
shelf  to  set  up  Fenelon  and  a  Kempis.  To  their  own  Master  they 
stood  or  fell ;  Fenelon's  aj^pointed  work  was  the  conversion  of  Protes- 
tants to  Popery:  he  used  all  the  influence  of  his  very  superior  mind 
and  amiable  character  to  draw  the  persecuted  Huguenots  into  commu- 
nion with  Rome.  It  was  his  glory  that  he  succeeded  so  far,  and  no 
doubt  he  did  it  conscientiously;  but  so  long  as  I  read  in  my  Bible  that 
Satan  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to  seduce  Christ's  ser- 
vants from  their  allegiance  to  Him,  I  will  not  tamper  with  my  faith  by 
sitting  down  to  ascertain  how  much  of  Christianity  I  can  discover  in 
certain  individuals  actively  promoting  a  system  against  which  the  God 
of  heaven  has  pronounced  an  irrevocable,  a  withering,  and  a  final 
curse.'— pp.  192,  193. 

Is  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  prepared  to  assert,  that  such 
men  as  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  and  Peter  Lombard,  were  ser- 
vants of  Satan  ?  That  the  writer  of  the  magnificent '  Dies  IrcR^ 
and  those  many  exquisite  hymns  which  the  sternest  protestant 
might  willingly  join  in  singing,  were  men  '  actively  engaged 
promoting  a  system  against  which  God  has  pronounced  an  irre- 
vocable curse?'  Of  what  use  is  discrimination,  if  the  members  of 
a  whole  communion,  holding  many  different  views,  although 
they  did  not  actually  leave  her  pale,  are  to  be  in  this  wholesale 
Way  *  delivered  over  to  Satan  ?' 

The  thirteenth  letter  is  entitled  *  National  Apostasy,'  and 
begins,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  capitals,  *  eighteen  hundred 
AND  TWENTY-NINE  had  arrived,'  the  year  in  which  catholic  eman- 
cipation was  granted.     It  commences  with   a  short  sketch  of 
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ecclesiastical  history,  which  shows  at  least  the  writer's  utter 
ignorance.  She  tells  us  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
here  very  early,  and  that  the  church  then  formed  had  continued, 
— small,  indeed,  but  scriptural, — until  the  time  of  '  the  Romish 
delegate,  Augustine,'  who  prevailed  '  more  by  the  lances  of 
despotic  monarchs  than  through  the  willing  assent  of  Britons,  lay 
or  ecclesiastical.'  So  that,  in  opposition  to  all  authentic  history, 
the  mission  of  Augustine,  it  appears,  was  not  to  convert  ferocious 
heathens  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  preach  popery  to  a  pro- 
testant  church  of  the  seventh  century  !  We,  albeit  neither 
papists  nor  episcopalians,  willingly  hold  to  the  historic  fact, 
that  Augustine,  moved  with  pity  for  the  idolatrous  Saxons, 
quitted  a  civilized  people  and  a  city  that  enshrined  all  the 
learning  of  the  western  world,  to  preach,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
those  great  truths  which  Williams  but  as  yesterday  sought  to 
preach  at  Rarotonga. 

'  For  ever  hallowed  be  that  morning  fair ! 

Blest  be  the  unconscious  shores  on  which  ye  tread  ! 
And  blest  the  silver  cross  which  ye,  instead 

Of  martial  banner,  in  procession  bear! 
They  come,  and  onward  travel  without  dread, 

Chanting  in  barbarous  cars  a  holy  prayer. 
Rich  conquest  over  minds  which  they  would  free, 

Awaits  their  coming  ;  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high. 

And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  clashing  swords, 

These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare  words, 
And  calm  with  fear  of  God's  divinity.'* 

We  are  next  told  how  England  lay  at  the  pope's  feet  until 
Henry  VIII.  arose,  and  how  '  the  blessed  interval  of  young 
Edward's  reign'  gave  the  chiu'cli  peace  and  the  land  prosperity  ! 
An  opinion  which  even  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  would  not  corro- 
borate. The  system  of  Dr.  Croly  is  followed  in  the  account  of 
the  following  reigns  ;  and  it  is  shown,  how  persecuting  the 
papists  was  ever  made,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  means  of 
England's  advancement, — a  comfortable  doctrine  to  the  rich 
pluralists  of  the  Irish  church,  but  rather  difficult,  we  should 
think,  to  reconcile  with  Scripture.  With  these  views,  as  the 
time  drew  on,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  fasted  with  her  family,  '  in- 
troduced a  separate  supplication  into  the  family  devotions,  pur- 
chased parchments,  and  wrote  petitions,  and  sent  about  for  sig- 
natures.' She  also  procured  '  a  large  number  of  simple  tracts, 
explaining,  on  scriptural  grounds,  the  dreadful  nature  of  popery,' 
that  thus,  as  she  innocently  remarks,  '  the  people  might  judge 
for  themselves.'  An  excellent  method,  certainly,  of  judging  one 
side  of  the  question. 

*  Wordsworth. 
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'  A  schoolmaster,  who  held  the  old  principles  dear  as  his  very  life 
was  secretly  lamenting  the  coming  evil,  without  a  hope  of  being  per- 
mitted in  any  way  to  oppose  it ;  and  you  may  believe  with  what  de- 
light he  responded  to  my  call,  when  asked  to  assist  me.  He  went  round 
to  those  wdio  had  previously  received  the  little  tracts,  and  to  some  of 
the  small  hamlets,  or  clusters  of  cottages  scattered  throughout  the  parish. 
He  strictly  adliered  to  my  injunction  to  admit  no  signature  of  any 
youth  under  seventeen  years;  nor  of  any  who  did  not  seem  to  understand 
Avhat  they  were  doing,  and  why.  I  scattered  the  tracts  and  handbills 
as  widely  as  I  could :  asked  several  intelligent  men  of  an  humble  class 
to  speak  of  it  among  their  acquaintance  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day  I  had,  not  nineteen,  but  two  liundrcd  and  forty -six  signatures  of 
honest  sensible  Englishmen  to  my  petitions. 

'  The  only  person  under  the  stipulated  age  who  signed  it  was  Jack  : 
he  was  not  seventeen;  but  he  wept  and  implored  so  passionately  for  leave 
to  tell  the  king  not  to  let  Romans  make  bad  gods  in  England,  that  if 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  reject  his  protest.  He  rather  cut  than  wrote 
his  name  on  the  parchment:  the  deepest  crimson  suffused  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  the  energy  of  his  heartfelt  protest  against  the 
abomination  that  he  so  well  knew.  He  does  not  now  regret  it,  while 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  rejoice  with  the  heavens,  and  the  holy 
apostles  and  prophets,  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  the  great. 

'  Our  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons  by  the  county  mem- 
ber ;  to  the  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  to  the  King  by  the 
noble,  honest,  protesting  Duke  of  Newcastle.  My  zealous  neighbour 
took  them  to  London,  and  saw  the  first  laid  on  the  table,  as  he  told  me, 
with  tears  of  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  aid  in  the 
work.'— pp.  278,  279. 

Now,  in  what  point  does  all  this  differ  from  the  methods 
adopted  in  papal  countries  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  '  holy 
catholic  church?' 

The  '  wicked  bill,'  however,  passed  both  houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent;  and  from  henceforth  our  national  downfall, 
saith  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  is  inevitable.  It  was,  therefore,  some 
comfort,  in  the  midst  of  this  judgment,  that  millenarianism 
opened  a  bright  prospect  to  her  vie\v,  and  she  turned  from  the 
unbearable  sight  of  papists  in  parliament  to  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, in  which  they,  together  with  all  heathens  and  schis- 
matics, would  be  utterly  destroyed, — a  view  which  seems  to  have 
afforded  remarkable  consolation  to  her  friend,  Mr.  M'Neilc. 

Whatever  effect  this  doctrine  had  upon  her  feelings,  on  her 
muse  the  effect  was  certainly  inspiring.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
millenarianism  been  celebrated  in  numbers  of  equal  beauty. 

'  "When  from  scattered  lands  afar 
Speeds  the  voice  of  i-umoui'ed  war, 
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Nations  in  conflicting  pride 
Heaved  like  Ocean's  stormy  tide, 
When  the  solar  splendors  fail 
And  the  crescent  waxeth  pale, 
And  the  powers  that  star-like  reign. 
Sink  dishonoured  to  the  plain. 
World,  do  thou  the  signal  dread, 
We  exalt  the  drooping  head. 
We  uplift  the  expectant  eye — 
Our  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  the  fig-tree  shoots  appear 
Men  proclaim  their  summer  near; 
When  the  hearts  of  rebels  fail 
We  the  coming  Saviour  hail; 
Bridegroom  of  the  weeping  spouse. 
Listen  to  her  longing  vows — 
Listen  to  her  widow'd  moan. 


Listen  to  creation's  groan 


Bid,  oh  bid,  the  trumpet  sound, 
Gather  thine  elect  around; 
Gird  with  saints  thy  flaming  car. 
Gather  them  from  climes  afar, 
Call  them  from  life's  cheerless  gloom. 
Call  them  from  the  marble  tomb. 
From  the  grass-grown  village  grave. 
From  the  deep  dissolving  wave. 
From  the  whirlwind  and  the  flame, 
Mighty  Head!  thy  members  claim! 

Wliere  are  those  whose  fierce  disdain 
Scorn'd  Messiah's  gentle  reign? 
Lo,  in  seas  of  sulph'rous  fire 
Now  they  taste  his  tardy  ire, 
Prison'd  tiU  th'  appointed  day 
When  the  world  shall  pass  away.' 

There  is  a  strange  fierceness  about  millenarianism ;  and  its 
views  seem  even  to  have  increased  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  into- 
lerance. Indeed  the  moral  influence  of  its  doctrines  has,  with 
many,  we  think,  been  too  much  lost  sight  of.  How  can  a 
system  which  looks  to  a  general  massacre  as  the  means  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world,  harmonize  with  a  faith  that  teaches  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole? 

In  the  advocacy  of  millenarianism,  and  the  denunciation  of 
popery, — and,  of  late,  of  Puseyism,  which  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
considers  as  a  just  judgment  on  the  land  for  admitting  papists  to 
power, — the  later  efforts  of  her  pen,  chiefly  as  editor  of  a  well- 
known  monthly  periodical,  have  consisted.     Her  abuse  of  the 
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last-mentioned  system  is  actually  amusing ;  because,  to  plant  her 
most  determined  blows,  she  is  compelled  to  stand  on  dissenting 
ground. 

It  is  with  very  contradictory  feelings  we  lay  down  this  little 
volume ;  our  respect  for  the  writer's  excellencies  is  so  counter- 
balanced by  our  sorrow  that  she  should  have  been  led  actually  to 
injure  the  cause  of  protestantism  by  the  violent  and  unjust  state- 
ments she  has  put  forth.  When  we  remember  how  extensive 
her  usefulness  as  a  religious  writer  might  have  been,  had  she  con- 
tented herself  with  simple  and  gentle  scriptural  statements,  in- 
stead of  becoming  well  nigh  the  Pythoness  of  the  band  of  mil- 
lenarian  prophets,  we  cannot,  indeed,  too  much  regret  that  she 

should  thus 

•  Narrow  her  mind, 
And  for  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.' 


Art.  V.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
8vo.     London:  Longman.     1842. 


"O" 


Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  history  of  Rome, 
by  the  great  mass  of  classical  scholars,  was  taken  as  a  whole,  just 
as  it  had  come  down  from  antiquity.  The  flight  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  no  more  questioned  than  that  of  Antony  from  Actium. 
Nay,  not  merely  the  prominent  facts,  but  the  very  details  of  in- 
dividual prowess  were  gravely  and  unhesitatingly  cited ;  and  if 
anything  of  a  secular  character,  and  in  no  way  linking  in  with 
the  old  heathen  superstitions,  was  accounted  fabulous  or  fabu- 
lised,  it  was  rather  instinctively,  and  at  the  bidding  of  common 
sense,  than  as  the  result  of  a  conscious  train  of  reasoning.  James 
Perizonius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  critic,  had  indeed,  in  1685,  sug- 
gested the  probable  extent  of  interpolation,  and  pointed  out  a 
source  whence  the  apocryphal  narrative  might  be  derived ;  but 
till  the  publication  of  Niebuhr's  work  on  Roman  history,  his 
hypothesis  found  few  followers.  Niebuhr,  who  tells  us  that  when 
his  lectures  were  originall}^  published,  he  was  unaware  of  the 
prior  discovery  of  Perizonius,  may  certainly  claim  all  the  honour 
due  to  its  annunciation  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  he  first  put  it 
forth  as  a  complete  theory,  and  in  so  doing,  has  been,  we  think, 
tempted  to  generalise  too  fast,  and  infer  too  much.  His  doctrine 
in  its  latest  modification  is  substantially  this  : — that  we  have  no 
trustworthy  narrative  of  what  took  place  for  three  hundred  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  that  the  fabulous  history  of 
ballads  alone  survived  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls ;  that  the 
annalists  and  compilers  of  chronicles  who  then  sprung  up,- did 
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little  else  than  set  down  the  tale  as  they  received  it  (a  complete 
chano-e  at  that  epoch  in  the  form  and  matter  of  Latin  poetry 
favouring  its  passage  into  prose),  and  that  the  Augustan  his- 
torians had  no  earlier  or  better  authorities  than  the  chronicles  so 
put  together  for  the  accounts  which  they  have  sent  down  to  us. 
Now  there  are  many  errors,  many  palpable  inconsistencies,  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  Imperial  City ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  this. 
The  wonder  woidd  be,  that  a  people  ever  more  addicted  to  war 
than  to  peace,  struggling  sometimes  for  existence,  and  always 
for  supremacy,  should  have  an  accurate  record  of  their  first  for- 
tunes. Those  fortunes  to  the  eyes  of  the  living  generation  would 
be  in  perpetual  ebb  and  flow.  To  day  they  might  depend  on 
this  instance  of  individual  daring  or  endurance,  to-morrow  on 
that ;  and  as  the  present  need  seems  ever  the  most  m-gent,  the 
present  deliverance  the  most  surpassing,  there  would  be  much 
fickleness  and  uncertainty  in  the  popular  estimation  of  merit,  and 
much  variance  in  the  tale  connnitted  to  popular  tradition.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  a  plain  true  unvarnished  account  is  not  to 
be  expected.  How  would  a  speculative  man  prize  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  his  own  mind,  yet  he  never  longs  for  such  a  record 
without  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  wish.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  in  the  frame  and  with  the  external  life  of  a  child,  would 
indeed  make  a  wondrous  revelation ;  but  even  fancy  has  no 
power  to  realize  such  a  condition  of  being :  self  love,  uncertain 
recollection,  and  a  judgment  biassed  in  a  thousand  wa^'s,  known 
and  unknown,  would  all  pervert  a  retrospective  narrative  of  five 
years,  much  more  of  twenty  or  of  fifty.  This  truth  and  its 
application  to  national  history  are  obvious  enough. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  theory  of  Nieliuhr  and  Perlzonius  is 
far  beyond  our  limits ;  but  in  brief,  we  may  say  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  ballad  poetry,  poetry  that  is  in  the  form  of  familiar 
narrative,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Apart  from  incidental  allusions  by  other  authors  to  the  practice, 
Cicero  expressly  states,*  on  the  authority  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  forefathers  of  his  generation 
to  sing  in  turns  at  banquets  the  praises  and  exploits  of  illustrious 
men,  and  he  himself  lamentsf  that  those  songs  were  in  his  own 
day  lost.     In  another  place  he  makes  the  remarkable  avowal,^ 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  IV.  2.  t  Brutus  XIX. 

X  Ipsae  enim  familia;  sua  quasi  ornamenta,  ac  monumenta  servabant,  et  ad 
usum  si  quis  ejusdem  generis  occidisset,  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesti- 
carum  et  ad  illustrandam  nobilitatem  suam  :  quamquam  his  laudationibus 
historia  rerum  nostraruni  est  facta  mendosior.  Multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in 
eis.quse  non  facta  sunt,  falsi  triumplii,  plures  consulatus,  genera  etiam  falsa. — 
Brut.  XVI.  Yet  Cicero,  at  the  close  of  this  very  paragraph,  speaks  unhesi- 
tatingly of  certain  persons  being  consuls  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ivings. 
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that  in  the  records  of  the  patrician  houses,  there  were  imaginary 
exploits,  fictitious  triumphs,  exaggerated  honours,  and  fabulous 
genealogies,  so  that  by  these  ancestral  eulogies,  which  we  know 
it  was  the  practice  to  rehearse  in  the  ears  of  the  people  at  the 
funerals  of  the  nobles,  the  history  of  past  times  was  becoming 
increasingly  uncertain.  When,  besides  all  this,  we  find  that  the 
early  annals  of  Rome  are  much  more  poetical,  and  abound  much 
more  in  singular  and  improbable  incident  than  those  of  any 
after  period,  the  main  inference  of  Niebuhr  is  fair  enough.  It 
would  be  idle  to  demand  in  such  a  case  proof  as  conclusive  as 
for  a  mathematical  proposition.  It  could  not  be  given,  and  is 
obviously  not  needed. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  very  interesting  preface  to  the  volume 
before  us,  has  given  the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory,  and  presented  them  in  a  much  more  lucid  and  culminating 
form  than  Niebuhr,*  though  he  seems  unwilling  to  press  it  to 
the  same  extremity  of  historic  scepticism. 

'  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Perizonius  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  showing  that  what  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  ancient 
times  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  taken  place  in  modern  times. 

'  '  History,'  says  Hume,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  '  has  preserved 
some  instances  of  Edgar's  amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we 
may  form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest.'  He  then  tells  very  agreeably  the 
stories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfrida — two  stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious 
air  of  romance,  and  which,  indeed,  greatly  resemble  in  their  general 
character  some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his  autho- 
rity for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  great  majority  of  readers 
suppose  that  the  device  by  which  Elfleda  was  substituted  for  her  young 
mistress,  the  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfrida, 
the  detection  of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  j)arty,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  amorous  king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than 
about  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  vSir  John 
Coventry's  nose.     But  when  we  turn  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  we 

*  We  must,  however,  remark  that  the  testimony  of  Horace  is  considerably 
overstated.  Mr.  Macaulay  generalizes  it  into — '  The  Romans  will,  over  their 
full  goblets,  sing  to  the  pipe,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers,  the  deeds  of 
brave  captains  and  the  ancient  legends,  tohching  the  origin  of  the  city.'  To 
the  ordinary  reader,  especially  as  it  closes  the  array  of  authorities,  this  will 
seem  conclusive  ;  but  in  Horace  there  is  no  such  check  upon  belief  as 
*  legends,'  and  not  one  word  about  '  the  origin  of  the  city.'  He  speaks  of  Troy, 
and  Anchises,  and  Eneas  ;  and  Eneas,  we  are  told,  founded  Lavinium,  but 
Rome  was  not  in  existence  till  long  after. 

•  Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis 
Trojamque,  et  Anchisen,  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus.' 
VOL.  xirr.  Y 
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find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has 
overlooked  one  veiy  important  circumstance.  William  does  indeed 
tell  both  the  stories;  but  he  gives  us  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not 
warrant  their  truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than 

that  of  ballads 

'  Thus  we  find  inserted,  as  unquestionable  facts,  in  a  narrative 
which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  the  inventions  of 
some  minstrel  whose  works  were  ^irobably  never  committed  to  writing, 
whose  name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  become  obso- 
lete. It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or  rather  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.' — pp.  31,  33. 

This  conclusion  we  do  not  altogether  dispute,  but  the  cases 
are  hardly  parallel.  There  is  nothing  so  violently  improbable  in 
that  part  of  the  story  of  Horatii  with  which  history  has  most  to 
do.  To  three  champions  might  be  committed  the  sovereignty 
or  slavery  of  Rome,  and  indeed,  such  a  selection  by  threes  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice.  The  chief  among  David's 
mighty  men  are  so  reckoned.  And,  to  a  Roman,  the  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  something  more  than  a  Table  or  a 
doubtful  tale  ;  it  had  the  gravity  and  implicitness  of  a  religious 
faith  mingled  with  it.  Niebuhr  admits,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
city  458,  bronze  figures  of  the  she  wolf  and  babes  were  set  up  by 
the  state  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis.  Surely,  then,  Livy  must 
have  held  a  tradition  which  had  been  so  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned in  more  than  conventional  belief.  But  Hume  introduces 
the  account  of  Elfrida  as  a  lively  episode,  a  piece  of  court 
scandal,  and,  whether  true  or  false,  of  no  historical  importance. 
He  would  not  have  recorded  the  murder  of  Beckett,  or  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  on  no  better  authority  than  might  have  served  for 
Fair  Rosamond  or  Jane  Shore. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  on  record  of  the  mode  in  which 
falsehood  finds  its  way  into  history,  of  quite  recent  date.  It  has 
been  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  1st 
of  June,  1794,  the  crew  of  the  Vejigeur,  a  French  ship  of 'the 
line,  though  all  her  masts  were  shot  away,  and  she  was  sinking, 
refused  to  strike  ;  that  they  hung  out  '  every  rag  of  tricolor  which 
w^ould  run  on  rope,'  and  fireA  furiously  from  the  upper  deck  when 
the  lower  was  under  water ;  and  that,  finally,  with  one  fierce  shout 
of  Vive  la  Repuhlique!  on  their  lips,  they  went  down.  Mr.  Alison, 
in  his  *  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  told  the  story,  nothing 
doubting ;  so,  too,  did  ]Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  in 
his: — and  but  just  in  time  to  draw  out  a  refutation  of  it  from 
Admiral  Griffiths,  who  was  fourth  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  ships 
which  engaged  the  Vengeur.  The  Admiral  denied  the  whole 
account,  specially  asserting  that  the  Vengeur  surrendered   some 
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time  before  she  sunk,  and  that  instead  of  a  unanimous  and  in- 
dignant rejection  of  Hfe  at  the  hands  of  the  victors,  her  Captain, 
M.  Renaudin,  and  several  hundreds  of  her  crew,  were  brought 
prisoners  of  war  to  England. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  after  diligent  inquiries  here  and  in  Paris,  pub- 
lished the  result  of  them  and  his  own  retraction  of  the  story.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  channel  a  vehement  newspaper  tirade  was 
the  consequence,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  some  one, 
loving  France  much  we  suppose,  but  truth  more,  or  perhaps  not 
altogether  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  printed  from  the  Archives 
of  the  French  Admiralty  the  dispatch  of  Captain  Renaudin, 
(attested  by  seven  other  official  signatures)  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine.  One  paragraph  ran  thus : — '  Those  of  our  comrades 
who  remained  on  board  the  Vengeur,  with  hands  lifted  to  heaven 
and  lamentable  cries,  implored  the  succour  for  which  they  could 
no  longer  hope.  Very  soon  the  vessel  and  the  unhappy  victims 
it  contained  disappeared.  In  the  midst  of  the  horror  with  which 
this  dreadful  scene  inspired  us  all,  we  could  not  help  feeling  admi- 
ration, mingled  with  grief,  for  we  heard,  as  we  sailed  away,  some  of 
our  comrades  forming  vows  for  their  countr3\  The  last  cry  of  these 
imhappy  men  was, '  Vive  la  Republique  P  They  died  in  pronounc- 
ing it.'  That  part  of  the  tale  which  has  to  do  with  firing  so  long  as 
a  foot  of  plank  lay  above  the  waves,  was  at  first  told  of  the  Terrible, 
a  vessel  supposed  to  have  gone  down  in  the  fight,  but  which  it 
turned  out  had  escaped  into  Brest.  Of  the  Terrible,  therefore, 
it  could  no  longer  be  affirmed,  and  so,  as  the  fable  was  too  much 
to  the  purpose  to  be  lost,  and  as  there  is  no  lie  so  like  truth  as 
the  lie  circumstantial,  it  was  fastened  upon  the  Vengeur,  by 
Barrere,  who  electrified  the  Convention  with  it  eight  days  after 
the  battle ;  but  who,  though  living,  remained  obstinately,  we 
cannot  say  unaccountably,  silent  when  the  fact  came  at  length  to  be 
called  in  question.  Such,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,*  '  is  this  same  glorieuse 
affaire  du  Vengeur,  in  which  truly  much  courage  was  manifested, 
but  no  unparalleled  courage,  except  that  of  Barrere,  in  his  report 
of  21st  Messidor,  year  II.  That  a  son  of  Adam  should  venture 
on  constructing  so  majestic  a  piece  of  blague  and  hang  it  out 
dexterously,  like  the  earth  itself,  on  nothing,  to  be  believed  and 
venerated  by  twenty-five  million  sons  of  Adam  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  the  basis  of  it  all  the  while  being  simply  Zero  and  Nonentity 
— there  is  in  this  a  greatness,  nay,  a  kind  of  sublimity,  that  strikes 
us  silent,  as  if  '  the  Infinite  disclosed  itself,'  and  we  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient  reign  of  Chaos  and  Nox !  Miraculous  Mahomet, 
Apolonius  with  the  Golden  Thigh,  Mendez  Pinto,  Munchausen, 
Cagliostro,  Psalmanazar,  seem  but  botchers  in  comparison.' 

*  Eraser's  Magazine,  July  1839. 
Y  2 
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Here  then  we  have,  in  spite  of  living  witnesses  to  its  falsity, 
a  tale  which  was,  for  forty  years,  universally  credited ;  a  tale, 
on  the  authority  of  which,  solemn  legislative  decrees  were  passed; 
a  tale  which  Chenier  and  Le  Brun  long  ago  versified ;  a  tale  which 
did  find  its  way  into  two  elaborate  histories ;  and  of  which  there  is, 
after  all,  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  is  commended  to  the 
faith  and  admiration  of  posterity  in  the  French  annals.  Yet  we 
contend  that,  for  all  purposes  of  history,  it  is  as  good  as  true. 
No  one  at  the  time  questioned  its  possibility  or  its  likelihood.  It 
was  an  instance  of  the  untameable  spirit  of  republicanism  which 
was  then  abroad;  such,  indeed,  as  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  but 
which,  when  alleged,  surprised  no  one.  Defiance  had  been  flung 
in  the  face  of  death,  in  the  selfsame  words,  far  too  often  for  that. 
Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  stories  of  Cloelia  and  Horatius  are  true, 
but  we  do  affirm  that  to  call  the  Roman  History  of  three  cen- 
turies a  fable,  on  their,  or  on  like  account,  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  asserting,  because  the  tale  of  the  Vejigeur  is,  to  speak 
transatlantically,  an  '  almighty  lie,'  that  the  battle  off  Brest  was 
never  fought,  or  that  possibly  it  may  have  been,  but  that  Howe 
and  Villaret  Joyeuse  were  mere  fabulous  commanders. 

The  fact  is,  that  not  all  Niebuhr's  profound  scholarship  could 
save  him  from  being  theory-smitten.  He  was  a  German ;  and  a 
German  setting  out  in  all  hardihood  and  faith  that  he  shall  find 
his  way  over  chaos  in  the  right  direction,  does  not  seldom,  by 
the  help  of  what  may  there  be  drifting,  make  the  transit ;  but 
then  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  he  insists,  not  that  a  solitary  passenger 
now  and  then  may  do  the  same,butthat,  like  Milton's  Sin  and  Death, 
he  has  beaten  out  a  broad  highway  for  whole  armies.  Niebuhr 
would  seem  to  have  come  to  regard  as  something  more  than  sus- 
picious all  which  we  are  told  happened  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
or  certainly  before  the  siege  by  the  Gauls,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  where  he  himself  draws  the  line  between  the  credible  and 
incredible,  for  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  story  of  the  kings  as 
*  evidently  and  necessarily  based  on  an  historic  foundation  such 
as  exists  in  free  narrative,'  and  presently  calls  it  a  'mythic' 
relation,  a  '  Tarquinian  epopee,'  and  expresses  his  admiration  of 
'  the  sublime  genius  who  invented  it,'  affirming,  moreover,  that 
Livy  '  tells  the  tale  as  a  history,  without  meaning  it  for  one ;  with 
no  feeling  of  doubt,  yet  without  conviction.'  One  of  the  closing 
remarks  of  his  sixteenth  chapter  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Macaulay  the  idea  of  the  present  work.  Its  original  reference, 
doubtless,  is  to  an  edition  of  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  in  con- 
jectural Saturnian  verse,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  fine  tact  and 
poetical  bent  of  that  historian  have  led  him  instinctively  to 
separate  the  pure  gold  of  the  old  ballads  fi'om  the  baser  metal  in 
the  chronicles  which  he  consulted,  and  gives,  as  a  re-presentation 
in  its  original  form,  the  threat  of  Sextus  to  Lucre  tia,  thus — 
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'  Tace  Lucretia,  Sextus  |  Tarquiiiius  sum  ; 
Ferrurn  in  manu  est ;  moriere  |  si  emiseri  vocem.' 

which  is  either  Augustan  prose  or  anteobsidian  verse. 

'  With  Lucius  Tarquiiiius,  commences  a  great  poem,  which  ter- 
minates with  the  battle  at  Regillus.  ...  It  divides  itself,  in  a 
way  foreign  to  the  unity  of  the  most  perfect  poem  of  Greece, 
into  sections,  which  correspond  with  the  '  Adventures'  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Niebelungen,  and  if  any  one  had  the  boldness  to  attenqA 
restoring  it  as  a  j)oem,  he  would  greatly  fail  if  he  selected  any 
other  than  its  present  magnificent  form,' 

Mr.  Macaulay  accordingly  proposes  in  these  '  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome'  to  reverse  the  process  by  which  its  lost  ballads  are 
supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into  history,  to  throw  some 
of  the  incidents  which  we  find  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  into  the 
poetic  form  which  they  originally  bore  ;  and  taking  into  account 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  and  speaking  with  the 
tongue  of  twenty-five  centm'ies  ago,  we  think  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

Horatius  Codes,  we  are  told,  when  the  city  was  surprised  by 
the  Etruscan  armies  under  Porsena,  maintained  almost  alone  the 
pass  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  bridge  was  being 
broken  down  behind  him,  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  friends 
and  foes,  flung  himself,  armed  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  and  swam 
safely  across.  '  We  have  beaten  the  Romans,'  said  the  baffled 
Etrurians,  '  but  Horatius  has  conquered  us  !'*  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  '  Lay.'  The  effects  of  the  gathering  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  against  Rome  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

'  Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

*  Val.  Max.  iii.  c.  2. 
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The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  XJmbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep; 
And  in  the  yats  of  Luna, 

This  yeax,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome.' — ^pp.  49,  50. 

There  is  airiness  and  graceful  imagery  in  this  description,  and 
it  heightens  by  contrast  the  after  stir  and  strife,  but  it  is  not  in 
character.  With  such  a  theme  no  one  of  the  nation  marked  out 
in  prophecy  as  '  dreadful  and  terrible,'  would  have  hngered  near 
rivers  or  in  forests,  or  by  the  wine-press.  The  spirit  of  the  three 
hundred  triumphs  was  on  it  from  the  first.  How  well  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  show  this,  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves^ 
Here  are  lines  from  another  of  the  Lays  in  the  right  key. 

*  Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose, 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 

When  a  strong  northwind  blows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray, 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound. 
And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  ground; 
And  wounded  horses  kicking, 

And  snorting  purple  foam: 
Right  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 

A  Consular  of  Rome.' — ^p.  113. 

Selection  is  difficult  where  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  story, 
but  we  give  the  close  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 

'  But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
'  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius!' 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
'  Back,  Lartius!  back,  Herminius! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall!' 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 

Herminius  darted  back: 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
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But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream: 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard, 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane; 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 

Rejoicing  to  be  free; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
'  Down  with  him!'  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
'  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome —  [ 

'  Oh,  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day !' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
"With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain  : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing  ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows:  • 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place: 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin.' — pp.  69 — 73. 

From  the  second  poem,  '  the  Battle  of  Regillus,'  in  which  the 
gods  Castor  and  Pollux  were  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  crisis 
of  the  fight  and  led  the  Romans  to  the  charge,  we  should  like  to 
quote  largely,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
citation : — 

'  Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 
And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath. 
And  ran  at  him  amain. 
'  The  furies  of  thy  brother 
With  me  and  mine  abide. 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride!' 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame, 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came: 
And  out  the  red  blood  spouted, 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 
Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall. 
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The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay 
When  dead,  on  dead  Herminius, 

The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane, 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths, 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
'  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day.' 

So  spake  he;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know: 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was: 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled, 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
'  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you? 

What  city  is  yoiu"  home? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome?' 

'  By  many  names  men  call  us; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell: 
Well  Samothracia  knows  us; 

Cyrene  knows  us  well. 
Our  house  in  gay  Tai'entum 

Is  hung  each  morn  with  flowers: 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers: 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome.' 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen, 
And  each  couched  low  his  spear; 
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And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer: 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  afiright, 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  left, 

And  Cora  on  the  right, 
'Rome  to  the  charge!'  cried  Aulus; 
'  The  foe  begins  to  yield! 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta ! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield ! 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder, 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay: 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  our  side  to  day.' 

Then  the  fierce  trumpet  flourish 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose, 
The  kites  know  well  the  long  stern  swell 

That  bids  the  Romans  close. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay: 
Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apennine, 

Rush'd  Auster  through  the  fray. 
But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

StiU  thicker  lay  the  slain; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe. 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain: 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night. 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight.' — pp.  120 — 124. 

The  story  of  Virginia  we  presume  is  familar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  has  supplied  Mr.  Macaulaj  with  the  subject  of  the  third,  of 
these  Lays.     We  can  only  give  the  catastrophe. 

'  Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down: 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell. 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,   '  Farewell,   sweet  child  ! 

Farewell ! 
Oh !  how  I  loved  my  darling !     Though  stern  I  sometimes  be. 
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To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.     Who  could  be  so  to  thee? 

And  how  my  darling  loved  me!     How  glad  she  was  to  hear 

My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year! 

And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown, 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown! 

Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 

Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  waUs, 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  haUs, 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way! 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft. 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outi-age  which  thou  know'st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss; 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this.' 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

******  * 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered  and  sank  down. 

And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  corner  of  his  gown. 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered  nigh, 

And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 

'  Oh!  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 

By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain; 

And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine. 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line !' 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 

But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 

And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then  with  steadfast  feet, 

Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred  Street.' 

pp.  158—160. 

The  lingering  tenderness,  deepening  into  the  sternness  of 
despair,  in  the  words  of  Virginius  is  well,  but  the  comparison, 
*  as  a  kite  upon  the  prey,'  is  a  blemish.  No  father,  in  the  agony 
of  such  a  resolve,  would  make  it. 

The  last  Lay,  the  '  Prophecy  of  Capys,'  is  more  the  offspring  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  more  ideally  complete  than  the 
others.  The  vengeance  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  future 
dominion  of  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  are"  its  themes ;  but  our 
licence  of  extract  is  already  exceeded. 
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We  do  not  admire  such  epithets  as  '  pale  waves,'  and  '  ivory 
moonhght ;'  nor  think  that  the  Dioscuri  would  of  old  have  been 
represented  as  saying,  *  For  the  right  we  come  to  fight ;'  nor  con- 
ceive that  in  the  Year  of  the  City  450,  a  Roman  with  the  Tiber 
at  his  feet,  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the  horizon,  would  have 
gone  some  two  hundred  miles  across  the  Apennines  for  a  simile 
from  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic.  Oversights  of  this  sort  it  is  true 
there  are,  but  we  regard  these  Lays  as  considerably  in  advance  of 
such  of  the  earlier  poems  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as  we  have  seen,  and 
hope  to  meet  with  works  of  a  like  character  from  him  again. 
Battles,  indeed,  and  feats  of  arms,  have  a  sameness  which,  in  spite 
of  gorgeous  accompaniments  and  skilful  grouping,  soon  becomes 
wearisome,  but  in  ancient  and  modern  annals  may  be  found  fit 
subjects  for  verse  in  all  possible  variety.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  greater  civil  gift  to  a  nation  than  a  score  or  two  of  histori- 
cal ballads,  spirited  but  brief,  and  such  as  might  become  freemen. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Netofoundlandin  1842.  A  Sequel  to  '  The  Canadas  in 
1841.'  By  Sir  Richard  Heury  Bonnycastle,  Knt.,  Lieut.-Col.  in 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.     London:  Colburn. 

2.  Excursions  in  and  ahotit  Neivfoundland,  during  the  Years  1839 
and  1840.  By  J.  B.  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.S.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  late  Geological  Surveyor  of  New- 
foundland.    In  2  vols.     London:  John  Murray. 

The  most  neglected  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the 
least  known,  is,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  course  of 
events,  drawn  from  its  obscurity  and  brought  into  a  position  which 
commands  attention  and  awakens  inquiry.  This  is  Newfound- 
land— the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  and  the  nearest  to  our  shores. 
Both  Mr.  Jukes  and  Sir  Richard  Henry  Bonnycastle  concur  in 
regarding  the  present  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
political  and  commercial  history  of  Newfoundland,  as  the  key  of 
transatlantic  Britain,  the  emigrant's  home  a  thousand  miles  nearer 
to  his  native  land  than  any  other  of  our  colonies,  and  the  source 
of  wealth  to  all  who  may  make  it  the  scene  of  enterprise,  or  who 
may  choose  to  embark  capital  in  its  trade. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  born,  who  in  his  infancy  was 
carried  by  his  parents  to  England,  and  became  the  most 
celebrated  navigator  of  his  day,  was  the  discoverer  of  Newfound- 
land. He  sailed  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1497,  five  years 
after  Columbus  had  seen  the  West  Indies,  to  penetrate  by  a 
north-western  route  to  China  and  the  Spice  Islands.  On  an 
ancient  map  deposited  in  the  Privy  Gallery  at  Whitehall,  is  given 
the  narrative  of  the  discovery  in  Latin,  which  is  thus  translated 
in    the    Hackluyt    Collection  : — '  In   the    year    of  our    Lord 
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1749,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  with  an 
English  fleet,  set  out  from  Bristol,  and  discovered  that  land 
which  no  man  before  that  time  had  attempted,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  about  five  of  the  clock,  early  in  the  morning. 
This  land  he  called  Primavista,  that  is  to  say,  first  seen,  because 
as  I  suppose,  it  was  that  part  whereof  they  had  the  first  sight 
from  sea.  That  island,  which  lietli  out  before  the  land,  he  called 
of  St.  John,  upon  this  occasion,  as  I  thinke,  because  it  was  dis- 
covered upon  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  used  to  wear  beasts  skinnes,  and  have  them  in  as 
great  estimation  as  we  have  our  finest  garments.  In  their 
wars  they  use  bowes,  arrows,  pikes,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and 
slings.  The  soil  is  barren  in  some  places,  and  yieldeth  little 
fruit,  but  it  is  full  of  white  bears  and  stagges,  far  greater  than 
ours.  It  yieldeth  plenty  of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as  scales ; 
there  are  soles  also  above  a  yard  in  length,  but  especially  there 
is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kind  of  fish  which  the  savages  call 
baccalaos  (codfish).  In  the  same  island  also  there  breed  hawks, 
but  they  are  so  blacke  that  they  are  very  like  to  ravens,  as 
also  their  partridges  and  eagles,  which  are  in  like  sort,  blacke.' 
Furs  and  fish,  the  skins  of  the  scales,  codfish  for  food,  and  whales 
for  oil,  become  irresistible  attractions  to  European  cupidity  and 
enterprise.  But  the  human  aborigines — the  red  Indians — or,  as 
the  narrative  calls  them,  '  the  savages,'  were  driven  into  the  woods 
and  to  places  of  security  untrodden  by  other  feet  than  their 
own,  where  they  obtained  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  where 
they  not  unfrequently  perished  with  hunger.  By  their  merciless 
invaders  they  were  accused  of  treachery,  but  they  were  the 
first  deceived ;  and  of  cruelty,  when  they  were,  indeed,  not  its 
perpetrators  but  its  victims.  At  length,  compelled  to  practise 
deceit,  and  to  murder  in  their  own  defence,  they  were  branded 
as  atrocious  criminals,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  wolf  and  the 
bird  of  prey.  Happily  their  misery  is  ended,  the  sufferings  of 
centuries  have  terminated.  The  race,  it  is  believed,  is  now  ex- 
tinct. The  guilt  rests  somcAvhere,  and  must  be  accounted  for 
another  day. 

To  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is 
properly  history  in  the  modern  publications  on  the  subject  of 
Newfoundland.  With  great  industry  and  patience  of  research, 
he  has  brought  together  and  woven  into  a  consistent  narrative 
portions  of  information  which  he  found  scattered  through  many 
scarce  and  antiquated  volumes.  We  pass  over  the  interval 
between  1497  and  1583,  though  the  narrative  is  not  without 
interest.  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1583,  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  took  formal 
possession  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name   of  his  sovereign  mis- 
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tress.  The  English  laws,  constitution,  and  church  government, 
were  established,  whilst  it  was  made  penal  for  anybody  to  attempt 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  newly-acquired  dominion  ;  and 
amongst  other  enactments,  it  was  declared  that  any  persons 
uttering  words  '  to  the  dishonour  of  her  Majesty,'  should  lose  his 
ears.  We  find  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  a  patent  for  Newfound- 
land and  the  plantation  thereof  made  by  the  English  in  1610,  deli- 
vered in  a  letter  dated  thence  from  M,  Guy  to  M.  Slaney,  treating 
also  of  the  weather  of  the  three  first  winters,  and  of  Captain 
Weston,  with  other  remarkable  occurrents.  This  expedition 
was  upon  a  large  scale,  and  was  promoted  by  M.  Guy,  a  Bristol 
merchant,  who  published  several  pamphlets,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  and  assistance  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  North- 
ampton, and  Sir  Francis  Tan  field,  to  whom,  with  forty  associates, 
a  patent  was  then  granted,  styling  them  '  The  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Bristol,  for  the  Colony  and  Plantation  of  Newfoundland.' 

Their  territory  was  declared  to  reach  from  Cape  Bonavista  to 
Cape  St.  Mary ;  and  they  were  even  invested  with  the  royal 
rights  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  land, 
soil,  and  mines,  with  viceregal  powers  of  the  most  extended 
nature ;  and  in  short,  the  only  important  reservation  was  that 
the  fisheries  should  be  open  to  all  British  subjects,  but  all  the 
seas  and  islands  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast,  from  N.  L.  forty- 
six  degrees  to  fifty-two  degrees,  were  declared  to  be  in  their 
dominion. 

During  a  period  of  ninety  years,  from  the  first  attempt  at 
settlement,  misrule  reared  its  head,  and  society  was  in  a  wretched 
condition.  This  was  produced  by  the  absurd  policy  of  the 
government  at  home,  Avhich  discouraged  settlement  by  every 
means  in  its  power.  Those  who,  in  spite  of  this  policy,  sought  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  colony,  were  brought  in  perpetual 
collision  with  the  merchant  adventurers.  '  The  struggle,'  Sir 
Richard  Bonnycastle  observes,  'was  not  so  much  of  a  political 
nature  as  it  was  one  of  mere  personal  interests,  and  it  arose  chiefly 
from  the  unlimited  discretion  and  licence  of  the  illiterate  masters 
of  vessels,  and  from  the  constant  desire  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion to  appropriate  the  best  shijjs'  rooms,  as  the  places  for  packing 
and  drying  the  fish  in  the  harbours  were  then  and  are  still  called.' 
About  the  year  1696  war  raged  with  all  its  horrors  in  this  devoted 
island,  and  the  governments  of  France  and  England  seemed  both 
determined  to  fight  to  the  uttermost  for  supremacy  respecting 
its  possession;  and  until  the  peace  of  Utretcht  in  1713,  it  was 
torn  and  harassed  by  petty  warfare  and  depredation,  being 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  one  power,  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  other.     By  this  celebrated  treaty,  Newfoundland  and  the 
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adjacent  islands  were  declared  to  belong  in  exclusive  sovereignty 
to  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  however,  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  French  fishermen  to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  two-thirds  of 
the  eastern  shores,  the  whole  of  the  northern,  and  one-third  of 
the  western,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  build  or  to  settle.  This  grant  on  the  part  of  England 
was  generous,  but  most  impolitic.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
this  troubled  period  the  population  of  Newfoundland  greatly  in- 
creased, and  colonization  made  rapid  strides  under  every  disad- 
vantage, whilst  the  fisheries  were  carried  on  very  briskly  after  the 
peace  by  both  French  and  English. 

At  this  time  the  island  was  under  the  nominal  administration 
of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  delegated  power,  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  mercenaries  and  underlings  at  a  distance,  is  generally 
employed,  not  in  maintaining,  but  in  violating  justice.  The 
colonists  bitterly  felt  this  to  be  the  case  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1728  that  they  were  established  as  a  separate  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  appointment  from  home  of  a  civil  governor. 
Their  first  governor  was  a  naval  officer.  Captain  Henry  Osborne, 
who  must  have  been  a  person  of  no  mean  talents,  as  he  afterwards 
obtained  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  his  re- 
tirement a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year  during  his  life. 

The  appointment  of  a  governor,  and  one  eminently  qualified 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office,  was  not  all  that  was  re- 
quired either  for  the  peace  or  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  While 
the  principle  of  the  parent  legislature  was  avowedly  to  discoun- 
tenance all  settlement  and  local  civilization, — to  prevent  in  fact  a 
possession  of  great  capabilities  from  rising  to  anything  above  a 
mere  place  for  fishing, — it  was  impossible  for  the  civil  authorities 
to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the  laws,  when  they  had  to  contend 
against  what  we  may  call  the  maritime  staff,  consisting  of  the 
fishing  admirals,  and  their  more  unlettered  and  frequently 
tyrannical  associates,  the  masters  of  the  fishing  ships.  As  our 
author  observes,  there  were  '  two  kings  of  Brentford,'  two  powers 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  equally  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  which  had  been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony. 
A  succession  of  naval  governors  followed  Captain  Osborne,  and 
many  severe  reverses  of  fortune  the  island  experienced  from  war, 
from  misrule,  famine,  and  from  internal  dissensions.  A  blow, which 
was  fatal  to  their  prosperity,  and  from  which  they  have  not  even 
now  entirely  recovered,  was  struck  at  them  by  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
This  was  a  decree  which  informed  the  British  nation  that  they, 
the  Congress,  '  had  suspended  all  intercourse  of  trade  by  impor- 
tation, and  that  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed,  they 
would  likewise  discountenance  their  exports  to  her  possessions.' 
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This  measure  was  carried  out  against  the  unoffending  New- 
foundlanders on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1775,  and  was  horribly 
effectual.  The  year  1775  was  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
era  of  distress  of  another  kind,  arising  from  natural  causes ;  one 
of  the  most  severe  storms  which  ever  assailed  the  island  and  its 
neighbouring  banks,  caused  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  fishing 
boats  and  numbers  of  large  vessels,  and  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  men  perished.  The  sea  rose,  as  it  is  said,  suddenly 
twenty  feet  above  its  usual  level,  and  overwhelmed  the  land  as 
well  as  the  harbours,  carrying  destruction  in  its  course. 

The  brief  notices  of  governors  are  perhaps  necessary  as  links 
of  a  chain  ;  but  some  are,  of  course,  more  interesting  than  others. 
Coming  down  as  far  as  the  year  1797,  we  read  with  pleasure 
that  '  Admiral  Waldegrave,  afterwards  Lord  Radstock,  rendered 
his  administration  remarkable  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
by  his  strenuous  efforts  to  counteract  the  insidious  and  hateful 
poison  which  '  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,'  and  '  The  Rights  of 
Man,'  were  working  in  the  small,  and  not  very  educated  com- 
munity he  ruled  over,  and  by  his  munificent  and  careful  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  due  administration  of 
the  laws.  He  built  a  new  church,  patronized  the  formation  of 
schools,  and  left  a  name  lasting  in  the  memories  of  those  dis- 
posed to  perpetuate  good  government,  morality,  and  order.' 

The  name  of  Admiral  Gambier  occurs,  who  was  ap])ointed  to 
the  government  of  Newfoundland  in  1802,  and  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  promoted  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  fostered  the  education  of  the  people,  and  obtained 
the  character  of  a  mild  and  equitable  man.' 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  character  of  many  of  the 
governors,  and  the  judicious  measures  which  distinguished  their 
administration,  and  though  civilization  made  considerable  ad- 
vances, down  to  the  year  1818  it  could  be  truly  affirmed  that 
there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  British  colony  so  inadequately 
provided  for  in  the  administration  of  its  internal  affairs  as  New- 
foundland. A  new  era  began  to  dawn  under  the  auspices  of 
^ir  Charles  Hamilton,  the  first  permanently  resident  civil 
governor. 

In  the  year  1826,  under  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  the  first  civil 
governor  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Newfoundland  station,  a  royal  charter,  the  first  efficient  one 
of  the  kind,  was  issued,  by  which  a  most  important  and  salutary 
change  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  effected.  In  1832, 
a  representative  assembly  was  granted,  which  placed  Newfound- 
land on  a  par  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Great  Britain. 
Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  whose  administration  had  conferred 
many  advantages  on  the  colony,  was  somewhat  suddenly  relieved 
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of  office  in  183-i,  by  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  of  war  bringing 
Captain  Henry  Prescott,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a  commission 
as  civil  governor,  who  found  the  colony  flourishing  in  trade,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Liberal  institutions,  abruptly  dis- 
placing long  established  tyranny,  for  a  season  appear  to  produce 
more  evil  than  good.  Men  must  be  trained  to  the  use  of  freedom 
before  they  can  enjoy  it;  while  it  is  their  duty  to  attain  it,  how 
and  Vt'hen  they  can  :  for  though  liberty  may  be  abused,  des- 
potism is  a  curse  that  none  but  abject  slaves  will  endure  one 
moment  longer  than  they  are  able  successfully  to  resist  it.  There 
were  several  discordant  elements  at  work  in  the  social,  as  well  as 
in  the  political  state  of  Newfoundland,  which,  though  they  could 
not  obstruct  its  growing  prosperity,  arising  from  its  improved 
civilization  and  relative  importance,  yet  contributed  greatly  to  the 
disturbance  of  its  tranquillity,  by  exciting  the  popular  discontent 
and  violence.  Captain  Prescott's  reign  lasted  till  the  summer  of 
1840,  and  was  passed  amidst  constant  turmoil  from  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  council ;  the  former 
adopting  bills  as  thick  as  hail,  and  the  latter  rejecting  the  bills 
adopted  by  the  former,  '^rhe  scenes  described  at  the  elections 
almost  exceed  credibilit}',  and  the  troops  were  kept  during  those 
periods  always  ready  to  prevent  or  to  check  popular  commotion, 
and  altogether  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Chief  Justice  Boulton,  an  acute  and  intelli- 
gent lawyer,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  sentenced  several  indi- 
viduals to  the  gallows,  and  a  warfare  was  kept  up  by  the  press 
against  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  were  openly  accused  of 
controlling  the  elections.  Religious  feuds  and  party  politics, 
though  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated,  are  indications  of  popular 
freedom,  and  when  left  simply  to  the  antagonism  of  argument 
and  moral  force,  the  inconveniences  that  attend  them  are  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  they  induce, 
the  truths  they  elicit,  and  their  influence  in  creating  a  public 
mind  and  keeping  it  in  healthy  exercise.  Newfoundland  ex- 
pended her  acrimonious  feelings  and  party  animosities  in  sense- 
less clamour,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  she  relax  her  industry, 
or  pause  in  her  career  of  advancement.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  Captain  Prescott's  administration  was  less  efficient 
for  good  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  the  roads  which  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane  had  so  ably  commenced  were  not  continued, 
nor  were  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  island  developed. 

Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle  speaks  of  the  satisfaction  which  the 
appointment  of  the  present  governor.  Sir  John  Harvey,  afforded 
to  the  colony.  It  seems  all  classes  of  the  Newfoimdland  sub- 
jects of  her  Majesty  hailed  his  appearance  as  the  forerunner  of 
an  end  to  the  political  and  other  disunion  which  had  so  unhap- 
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pily  prevailed  for  some  years  past.  '  They  hailed  it  as  the  cer- 
tainty that  Newfoundland  had  now  become  one  of  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain ;  no  longer  a  mere  fishing  station,  but  an  im- 
portant and  effectual  arm  of  the  great  power  which  occupies  the 
foremost  rank  amidst  the  nations  of  the  world.' 

To  impress  this  conviction  upon  the  parent  state,  the  author 
shews  that  Newfoundland  is  of  immense  commercial  importance 
to  this  country — that  this  may  be  greatly  increased — that  it  may 
be  made  a  self-sustaining  colony,  a  daily  enlarging  field  for 
emigration  and  mercantile  enterprise,  and  above  all,  he  labours 
to  prove  that  this  island  is,  '  in  fact,  to  British  America  what 
England  is  to  Europe  and  to  Asia  —  the  sea-girt  fortress  in 
which  the  destinies  of  those  immense  and  wonderful  regions 
must  hereafter  be  regulated  and  controlled ;'  and  in  triumphant 
conclusion  he  asserts,  *  so  long  as  our  time-honoured  flag  floats 
over  the  ocean,  so  long  will  Newfoundland  remain  as  a  second 
Britain  to  North  America.' 

Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle  enters  into  details  which  prove  that  the 
importance  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  to  Britain,  even  in  its 
present  depreciated  condition,  is  beyond  the  commonly  received 
ideas  of  it.  By  examination  of  public  documents  he  says,  '  It  is 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  the  year  just  gone  past,  upwards  of 
a  thousand  sail  of  good-sized  vessels  entered,  and  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  left  the  harbours  and  ports  of  Newfound- 
land, without  taking  into  consideration  the  innumerable  schooners 
and  small  craft  engaged  in  the  actual  fisheries.'  Again,  he  ob- 
serves, '  Without  fatiguing  the  reader,  however,  with  details,  we 
shall  briefly  state  that  Newfoundland  employs  annually  fifteen 
hundred  sail  of  merchantmen,  conveying  140,000  tons  of  produce, 
employing  more  than  thirty  thousand  sailors,  and  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  fitted  out  by  British  capital.  These  vessels  convey 
the  staple  to  Great  Britain,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  the  West 
Indies,  British  North  America,  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  Foreign  Europe,  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  Brazil,  Gibraltar, 
the  Mediterranean,  &c.' 

The  following  is  important,  and  is  suggestive  as  to  the  policy 
which  the  mother  covmtry  ought  to  adopt  in  her  future  govern- 
ment of  this  colony  which  was  once  entirely  her  own.  Any  hope 
of  her  regaining  the  full  possession  of  it,  which  she  once  enjoyed, 
must  be  vain  ;  ^^et  something  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  system 
of  colonization,  which  will  not  fail  to  give  a  great  preponderance 
to  British  trade  and  commerce.  But  let  us  hear  Sir  Richard 
Bonnycastle : — 

'  Had  Newfoundland  possessed  a  vigorous  maritime  population  at 
the  close  of  the  last  general  war,  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  set  tlieir 
invaders  at  defiance,  both  in  skill  and  means,  we  should  not  now  see 
the  fishery  on  the  hanks  emplo}dng  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  small  island 
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01*  Bntish  vessels,  where  a  thousand  formerly  rode  in  triumph.  Now 
the  A'oyager  passes  through  a  forest  of  French,  Spanish,  and  American 
vessels  there,  but  he  in  vain  looks  for  the  time-honoured  flag  of  Eng- 
land. The  foreigners  have  literally  driven  us  ashore,  and  thus  imdersell 
us  in  the  catholic  countries,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which  we 
formerly  supplied,  whilst  the  French  add  the  inducement  of  bounties, 
and  have  made  Newfoundland  the  '  Nursery  of  their  Seamen!'* 

'  Formerly,  the  island,  in  return  for  the  outlay  of  the  mother 
country,  took  all  its  imports  from  her,  her  manufactured  goods,  her 
home  and  colonial  produce — in  short,  everything  except  a  few  trifling 
luxuries;  and  in  return  for  these  benefits,  valued  in  the  most  palmy 
state  of  Newfoundland  at  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  she  sent  Britain  two  millions. 

'  Now,  Newfoundland  imports  much  of  her  subsistence  from  Ham- 
burgh and  from  Boston,  or  New  York;  whilst  the  Americans,  Avith 
their  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks,  have  also  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
island  coast  allotted  to  them,  to  dry  the  fish  caught  on  that  coast, 
monopolize  the  herring  fishery  off  the  IMagdalen  Islands  in  our  own 
dominion,  or,  as  they  would  style  it,  in  our  own  waters,  intrude  into 
the  great  salmon  rivers  of  Labrador,  kill  our  seals,  and  with  their 
national  carelessness  about  rights,  drive  our  unprotected  fishermen 
there  from  their  own  grounds. 

'  The  French  occupy  more  than  half  the  island  shores,  engross  the 
grand  bank,  and  laugh  us  to  scorn.  Once  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  a 
little  schooner  armed  to  the  teeth,  displays  the  national  flag  in  our 
harbour  of  St.  John's,  to  sec  how  things  are  getting  on  with  us,  and 
an  active,  jealous  guard  is  kept  up  by  similarly  armed  vessels,  with  an 
occasional  frigate,  over  the  coast  they  occupy;  and  it  was  even  judged 
most  judicious  to  send  a  son  of  the  King  of  France,  in  the  Belle  Poule, 
to  visit  the  stations.' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  171 — 173. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied  ?  Sir  R.  H.  Bon- 
nycastle  suggests  what  he  thinks  cannot  fail  of  success. 

'  The  greater  the  population  of  Newfoundland  as  a  British  colony, 
the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  settled  shore, — is  as  clear  as  the 
solution  of  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  no  such  distant 
nations  as  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who  now  rival  and  beat  us 
in  the  bank  fishery — no,  not  even  the  Americans — could  occupy  those 
banks  on  such  easy  and  favourable  terms  as  a  people  could  living  close 
aboard  of  them.  I  look  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  in  Newfound- 
land as  a  primary  means  of  restoring  the  fishery  trade  to  Great 
Britain — a  trade  which  has  been  so  depreciated  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  peace,  and  other  concurrent  causes.' — lb.,  p.  170. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  the  island,  to  reward 
the  industry,  and  amply  to  sustain  an  emigrant  population  that 

*  Still,  such  is  the  seaman  nature  of  Britons,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
10,000  real  and  prime  sailors  in  the  cod  and  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 
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might  take  up  their  abode  in  its  prairies  and  wildernesses,  and 
wherever  the  means  of  obtaining  a  settlement  can  be  created, 
Mr.  Jukes  made  his  '  excursions,'  and  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle 
pursued  his  inquiries,  and  collected  the  materials  of  the  present 
volumes.  The  results  of  both  are  favourable,  though  Sir  R. 
Bonnycastle  does  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  on  certain  points  he 
entertains  views  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Jukes,  and  that  he 
demurs  at  some  of  his  conclusions.     For  instance  : — 

'  The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  divided  by  Mr,  Juke  into  two 
sections,  which,  in  the  map  accompanying  this  work,  would  be  shewn 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Ray,  the  south-western  angle  of  the  island, 
to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  on  the  north-eastern  central  shore. 

'  On  the  south  of  that  line,  all,  he  says,  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  is 
hopeless  and  barren;  whilst  to  the  north  of  it  there  is  a  land  of  promise, 
not  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  abounding  in  forest  and  fell,  in 
coal  and  iron,  in  limestone  and  gypseous  deposits;  in  short,  granite 
and  infertile  rocks  are  the  sole  productions  of  the  desolation  which  this 
writer  attributes  to  one-half  of  this  splendid  island,  and  his  misgivings 
ai'e  great  about  his  visions  of  the  other. 

'  I  fear,  or  rather,  I  hope,  that  Mr.  Jukes  has  been,  as  most  young 
authors  are,  a  little  too  hasty  in  this  generalization,  and  that  whenever 
the  British  government  may  be  induced  to  patronize  discovery,  much 
will  be  found  in  the  interior  or  central  portion,  as  well  as  in  the  south- 
eastern half,  thus  somewhat  hastily  condemned  to  ever-during  sterility, 
which  will  not  only  be  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  develop 
likewise  mineral  treasurea^uidjresources;  for  many  of  the  formations 
in  Avhich  these  exist  elsewhere  have  been  also  seen  here.' — Vol.  i., 
pp.  185,  186. 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Richard  Bonny- 
castle, and  believe  him  when  he  says, — 

'  Whenever  the  south-west  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  its  vast 
interior  shall  be  opened  to  the  emigrant,  he  will  find  ample  employ- 
ment, and  i-eap  ample  returns  from  making  its  soil  assistant  to  the 
great  purposes  of  the  fisheries.  Then — that  is,  as  soon  as  agriculture 
lifts  its  head — the  island  will  no  longer  be  behind  its  sister  colonies  in 
comfort  ;  and  the  prices  we  now  quote  -will  soon  and  rapidly  approxi- 
mate, in  articles  of  necessity  as  well  as  luxury,  to  those  of  Canada.' — 
Vol  ii.,  pp.  187,  188. 

And  again, — 

'  Beyond  all,  I  think  the  settlement  of  the  western  coast,  and  the 
probability  of  a  new  capital  arising  either  in  St.  George's  or  some  of 
the  adjoining  bays,  which  would  supply  the  eastern  city  and  shores 
with  coal,  iron,  building  stone,  bricks,  marble,  and  timber  for  house  or 
ship  building,  and  pei'haps  also  with  grain  and  ordinary  fruits,  Avould 
tend  more  to  raise  the  dormant  interest  of  the  mother  country,  and 
give  the  people  of  St.  John's  new  energies,  thaii  anything  else  that 
could  be  attempted. 
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'  Colonize  the  western  shores,  and  Newfoundland  will  then  have 
several  other  impoi-tant  interests  besides  the  mere  shore  fishery;  and 
the  con] unction  will  not  only  develop  all  her  vast  resources,  but  will 
open  out  a  new  and  virgin  field  for  commercial  enterprise;  and  the 
British  merchant  will  soon  prove,  as  he  has  proved  everyAvhere  else 
under  the  glorious  flag  of  his  fatherland,  that  mere  local  politics  are 
but  as  shadows,  when  compared  Avith  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of 
that  country  of  which  all  the  colonies  are  vital  members,  of  which 
every  subject  is  a  son,  Avho  can  proudly  assert,  I,  too,  am  a  Briton,' 
'  I  am  a  Canadian,'  '  I  am  a  NcAvfoundlander,'  and  '  I  love  my  natal 
soil  beyond  every  other,  bixt  I  Avill  never  consent  to  be  the  less  a 
Briton.'  Such  are  the  feelings  of  every  descendant  of  the  Englishman, 
the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irishman,  in  every  colony  of  tliat  monarchy 
on  which  the  light  of  day  never  ceases  to  shine.' — lb.,  p.  157. 

That  NeAvfoundland  affords  undoubted  evidence  of  a  capa- 
bility for  agricultural  pursuits,  we  learn  from  the  speech  of  the 
present  governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  deHvered  by  him  at  the  first 
agricultural  meeting  held  at  St.  John's,  on  the  14th  of  January 
of  the  last  year.     The  cause  of  Avhich,  he  sa3^s, — 

'  Without  entering  into  speculations  regarding  a  subject  with  Avhich 
Ave  are,  as  yet,  imperfectly  acquainted,  but  upon  Avhich  it  Avill  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  government,  through  the  aid  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  to  acquire  more  accurate  information — I  mean  the  adapta- 
tion, or  otherAvise,  of  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
for  cultivation  and  settlement, — it  may  be  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  merely  to  advert  to  a  ftxct  which  is  Avithin  the  knoAvledge  of 
you  all — viz.,  that  this  island,  throughout  almost  the  AAdiole  extent  of 
its  bays,  harbours,  and  inlets,  is  skirted  by  a  belt  of  cultivable  land, 
varying  in  depth,  from  one  to  several  leagues,  Avell  calculated  to 
rcAvard  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist,  of  which  no  more  couAancing 
proof  can  be  required  than  the  specimens  of  produce  now  before  you, 
consisting  of  Avheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  equal  in  size, 
in  Aveight,  and  in  cpiality,  to  the  productions  of  any  other  country, 
England  not  excepted!  It  may  be  asked  (elsewhere),  '  Hoav  is  this  to 
be  explained  Avith  reference  to  the  reputed  sterility  of  the  soil  of  NeAv- 
foundland, and  to  the  length  and  severity  of  its  AA'inters,  and  the  con- 
sequent shortness  of  its  open  season  ?'  The  ansAver  is,  '  By  the  pro- 
ductive qualities  of  that  soil  to  which  the  imputation  of  sterility  so 
unjustly  attaches;  by  the  fineness  of  its  autumnal  season,  Avhicli  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  '  spring 
crops  ;'  and  by  the  almost  unexampled  rapidity  of  vegetation  during 
the  summer,  by  which  the  shortness  of  that  season  is  amply  compen- 
sated.' I  repeat  then,  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  so  frequently 
said  in  two  neighbouring  colonies:  'The  results  of  your  harvests 
may,  under  the  blessing  of  that  Providence  upon  which  they  must  in 
all  countries  alike  depend,  be  ensured,  as  far  as  they  can  be  by  human 
means,  by  a  provident  industry,  aided  by  a  system  of  agriculture 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  island.' 
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'  This  observation  conducts  me  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
our  meeting,  and  to  the  position  in  which  I  stand  before  you,  as  the 
patron  of  an  association,  upon  the  formation  of  which  I  offer  you  and 
the  colony  my  most  cordial  congratulations;  believing,  as  I  firmly  do, 
that  the  objects  which  that  association  has  in  view  are  not  only  recon- 
cilable, but  identified,  with  all  its  other  interests,  more  especially  those 
of  its  merchants  and  fishermen;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
successfully  carried  out,  they  must  have  the  effect  of  advancing  and 
promoting  those  interests  to  an  extent  to  Avhich  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  any  limitation.' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  170 — 172. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  works  before 
us.  The  personal  adventures  and  engagements  of  Mr.  tfukes 
are  more  properly  the  subject  of  his  volumes  than  Newfoundland. 
Whatever  of  real  value  they  contain,  and  that  has  for  its  object 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  is  much  more  fully  exhibited  in  the 
work  of  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle. 

As  our  readers  have  seen,  the  first  part  of '  Newfoundland  in 
1842,'  is  devoted  to  its  Political  and  General  History. 
Part  the  Second  includes  under  the  head  '  Natural  History, 
— Geology  and  geological  relations.  Animal  kingdom ;  first 
division — quadrupeds,  whales,  birds.  Second  division — amphi- 
bia, fishes.  Third  division — insects,  molhisca,  Crustacea,  arach- 
nides,  annulata,  and  zoophytes.  Vegetable  kingdom — plants. 
The  Third  Part  treats  on  Physical  History,  and  includes 
climate  and  meteorology. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Newfoundland.  Part  the  Fourth  illustrates  its  Moral  His- 
tory— its  moral  and  })hysical  relations,  government  and  polity  ; 
religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  Political 
Economy  forms  the  fifth  part,  embracing  the  fisheries,  trade, 
shipping,  and  revenue.  Modern  Geography  and  Topography 
is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  which  presents  us  with 
the  existing  aspect  of  the  island,  its  divisions,  roads,  public 
works,  and  brief  notices  of  the  now  extinct  Aborigines,  the  Red 
Indians.  The  subjects,  all  of  them  of  deep  interest  to  the 
parent  country',  to  the  colony,  and  to  the  general  reader,  who 
may  desire  to  obtain  information,  if  not  profoundly,  are  suffi- 
ciently treated.  Comprehensive  views,  patient  investigation, 
and  lucid  arrangement,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this,  as  of 
Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle's  former  work,  to  which  the  present  is 
an  appropriate  sequel. 

There  is  one  source  of  discord  to  which  Sir  Richard  very 
obscurely  alludes,  that  has  already  produced  heart-burnings  and 
fierce  contentions,  which  continues  to  throw  a  blight  on  all  the 
fruits  of  Christian  peace  and  virtue,  and  which,  some  day  or 
other,  will  shake  the  colony  to  its  foundations ;  and  that  is,  the 
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exclusive  establishment  of  an  endowed  national  church,  a  protes- 
tant  episcopacy,  to  be  supported  by  a  population,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cannot  belong  to  its  communion,  and  who  have  to  main- 
tain their  own  clergy,  and  provide  their  own  places  of  worship. 
This  is  the  curse  of  British  protection  and  British  rule.  It  is 
the  vine  of  Sodom.  By  what  indignant  hands  will  it  be  rooted  up  ? 
If  this  vile  tyranny  is  not  the  grave — and  there  is  comfort  in  the 
thought — it  will  be  the  cradle  of  freedom.  Ecclesiastical  power, 
in  its  last  efforts  to  enthral  the  world,  will  be  the  means  of  setting 
it  free. 


Art.  VII.  The  Rxtral  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  loith  Charac 
teristic  Sketches  of  its  Cities  and  Scenery,  collected  in  a  General 
Tour,  and  during  a  residence  in  the  Country  in  the  Years 
1840 — 42.  By  W.  Hewitt,  With  above  50  Illustrations.  By 
G.  F.  Sargent.    London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  again  to  meet  Mr.  Howitt  on  his  own  ground. 
Always  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion,  he  is  pre-eminently 
so,  when  walking  amidst  the  beauties  and  calming  influences  of 
nature.  Exquisitely  susceptible  of  her  charms,  he  possesses  the 
happy  faculty  of  transmitting  a  portion  of  his  enthusiasm  to  others ; 
— both  to  the  young,  whose  ardour  is  yet  uncooled,and  to  the  more 
thoughtful  of  those  whom  the  commerce  of  life  has  withdrawn 
from  pursuits  in  which  they  formerly  delighted.  We  know  no 
writer  who  has  retained,  in  so  healthful  a  degree,  the  fresh  and 
vivid  impressions  of  early  life,  or  whose  whole  soul  pours  itself 
out  in  such  unsophisticated  admiration  of  the  familiar  but  un- 
rivalled beauties  of  nature.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  sought 
to  do,  in  reference  to  Germany,  what  former  productions  of  his 
prolific  pen  have  accomplished  in  relation  to  England,  and  a  happy 
measure  of  success  has  attended  the  effort.  The  scene  was  new, 
and  the  groupings,  both  of  character  and  natural  scenery,  were 
novel,  notwithstanding  the  many  publications  on  Germany  which, 
for  some  years  past,  have  been  given  to  the  English  public. 
Much  has  been  written  respecting  our  German  neighbours,  their 
philosophy,  scholarship,  and  rationalism,  yet  much  remained  to 
be  told,  and  of  this  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  could  have  dispensed  with  those  chapters 
of  the  work  which  relate  to  German  cities,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
public  buildings,  theatres,  and  historical  associations  are  con- 
cerned. These  topics  have  been  handled  by  other  writers,  and 
their  omission  by  Mr.  Howitt  would  have  diminished  the  bulk 
without  materially  lessening  the  value  of  the  volume.  Some 
other  portions  of  the  work  might  have  been  advantageously  com- 
pressed, and,  as  warm  friends  of  the  author,  we  counsel  him  to 
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be  on  his  guard  against  a  tendency  to  diftuscness,  which  is  occa- 
sionally observable  in  his  writings. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  First  Impressions,  in  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  and  the  contrast  of  its 
features  to  those  of  England,  are  set  forth.  '  It  is  only,'  as 
Mr.  Howitt  justly  remarks,  '  in  the  first  moments  in  which  you 
witness  something  which  is  entirely  new  to  you,  that  you  feel 
that  novelty  in  all  its  vividness,  and  ])erceivc  really  how  widely 
divided  is  the  nature  and  aspect  of  what  you  then  contemplate 
from  the  objects  of  your  former  knowledge  !'  A  prompt  record 
of  impressions  is  therefore  as  essential  to  an  accurate  exhibition 
of  such  a  subject,  as  extensive  knowledge,  or  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment.  A  practical  mind,  conversant  with  other 
scenes,  accustomed  to  look  on  other  phases  of  character,  and  to 
mingle  with  different  forms  of  domestic  life,  is  best  qualified  to 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  German  towns,  '  all  is  (juaint, 
old,  still,  and  none  of  the  sweetest.  You  see,  as  you  land,  plenty 
of  solemn  custom-house  officers,  in  half- military  dress,  and  well 
mustachioed.  As  you  proceed  through  the  streets,  you  find 
around  you  gabled  and  pictiu'esque  white  buildings,  old  squares 
and  markets,  with  avenues  of  limes  or  of  dwarf  acacias;  people, 
many  of  them  in  the  garb  of  centuries  ago,  and  dreadful  pave- 
ments.' The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  far  from 
rivalling  that  of  England,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 

'  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  auytliing  like  the  green  fields  and  hedge- 
rows of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees,  gi'onps  of  beautiful  cattle, 
or  flocks  grazing  in  peace,  and  sweet  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  beau- 
tiful mansions  of  the  gentr3\  It  is  all  one  fenceless  and  ploughed 
field.  Long  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  all  tliat  divide 
them  from  the  fields,  and  in  the  south  these  are  generally  fruit  trees. 
The  beauty  of  (Germany  lies  only,  or  with  few  exceptions,  amongst  its 
hills.  There,  its  woods,  and  green  valleys,  and  clear  streams,  are 
beautiful;  but  from  one  region  of  hills  to  another  extend  only  huge 
and  open  plains,  marked  with  the  road-side  lines  of  trees.  The  popu- 
lation is  iiot  scattered  along,  as  in  Engkand,  over  hill  and  dale,  in 
gTojips  and  single  residences,  of  various  grades  and  degrees  of  interest; 
while  the  luxuriant  fences,  the  meadows  and  uplands  charming  with 
grass  and  flowers,  old,  half-hidden  lanes,  and  trees  standing  here  and 
there  of  the  noblest  size,  and  in  the  freedom  of  natural  beauty,  make 
the  plainest  part  of  the  country  enchanting.  All  here  is  open  and 
bald;  the  people  are  collected  into  villages  of  the  most  prosaic  kind, 
and  no  gentry  reside  amongst  them.  In  fact,  Avhat  we  call  country  life 
in  England  is  here  unknown. 

'  For  ourselves,  we  became  at  once  struck  Avith  this  as  we  drove  over 
the  plain  from  Mainiheim  to  Heidelberg.  There  is  no  part  of  Germany 
where  the  open  plains  arc  more  richly  cultivated,  and  which,  with  their 
way-side  fruit  trees,  have  a  more  clothed  appearance,  but  even  here 
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how  striking  was  the  difference  to  the  country  in  England!  As  there 
is  one  general  character  of  country,  of  towns,  of  manners,  and  ap- 
pearances, throughout  Germany,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves,  where 
we  arc  dealing  with  generals,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  for 
the  reason  given  above,  and  afterwards,  in  various  parts,  point  out 
specific  differences  and  variations. 

'  Far  and  wide  the  country,  without  a  single  fence,  covered  with  corn 
and  vegetables,  as  seen  from  the  heights  which  bounded  it,  presented  a 
most  singular  appearance  to  an  P^nglish  eye.  Its  predominating  colour, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  that  of  ripening  corn,  but  of  different 
hues,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  grain.  This  is  not  planted  in  those  vast  expanses  which  you 
see  in  the  corn-farms  of  Northumberland  and  Lincolnshire,  but  in  in- 
numerable small  patches  and  narrow  stripes,  because  belonging  to  many 
different  proprietors.  Some  is  also  sown  in  one  direction,  and  some  in 
another,  with  patches  of  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  kidney-beans,  etc., 
amongst  it,  so  that  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  of 
those  straw  table-mats  of  different  colours  Avhicli  one  has  seen. 

'  Here  and  there  you  saw  villages  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  corn 
plain,  and  large  woods,  but  not  a  hedge,  and  few  scattered  trees;  the 
long  rows  of  those  marking  out  the  higliways  being  the  only  dividing 
lines  of  the  country.  As  we  passed  these  trees,  we  observed  that  they 
were  principally  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees.  One 
could  not  help  feeling  how  these  trees  would  be  plundered  in  England, 
being  set,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  road,  for  that  purpose;  and  indeed 
here,  thorns  fastened  round  the  boles,  and  stuck  between  the  branches 
of  the  cherry  trees,  where  the  fruit  was  ripening,  spoke  clearly  of 
marauders.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  was  in  abundance,  and  the  heavy  ci'ops 
that  are  common  lierc  were  indicated  by  the  contrivances  to  prevent 
the  branches  being  rent  off.  Some  had  their  main  branches  held 
together  by  strong  wooden  clamps,  others  Avere  propped  with  various 
poles;  others,  especially  the  plum  trees,  had  their  boughs  tied  up,  and 
supported  by  ropes  of  chesnut  bark.  Some  of  these  slips  of  bark  were 
so  low  that  mischievous  urchins,  if  so  disposed,  could  easily  have  cut 
them. 

'  We  passed  through  several  of  the  dorfs,  or  villages.  They  had  a 
primitive,  heavy,  and  thorougldy  agricultural  air.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  lai'ge,  and  heavy,  and  each  having  a  great  round-headed  gate- 
Avay,  leading  into  a  sort  of  inner  court,  or  fsirm-yard.  We  observed 
numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  without  shoes,  stockings, 
bonnets,  or  caps.  They  were  healthy,  contented,  sun-burnt  creatures, 
many  of  them  picturesque  enough  for  any  painter  of  primitive  life.' — 
pp.  G— 8. 

In  his  second  and  third  chapters  Mr.  Howitt  takes  us  into  tlic 
villages,  woods,  and  valleys  of  Germany,  and  the  vividness  and 
picturesque  character  of  his  descriptions  go  far  to  familiarize  us 
with  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  laments,  with 
thorough  English  taste,  over  the  manner  in  which  the  cows  are 
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worked,  and  the  utter  absence  from  German  rural  life  of  '  the 
knowing  and  social  rook.'  Referring  to  the  latter,  he  says,  'you 
never  see  large  flocks  of  rooks  sailing  homeward  in  the  evening, 
full,  and  uttering  their  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  caw,  now  and  then,  as 
their  dusky  legions  pass  over  your  head.  .  .  .  He  is  neither 
loved,  known,  nor  wanted  there,  for  he  would  grub  up  the 
springing  corn  in  quest  of  his  prey,  and  would  find  none  of  the 
grand  old  pastoral  meadows  he  finds  in  England  to  supply  his 
demand  for  slugs  and  worms.' 

The  following  description  of  the  valley  of  Peter  will  afford  our 
readers  a  not  uninteresting  glimpse  into  German  country  life. 

'  It  is  one  of  those  innumerable  valleys  in  Germany  lying  amongst  the 
hills,  which  swarm  with  human  life,  and  present  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, lively  scenes  of  German  industry — industiy  still  in  the  midst 
of  quiet,  and  surrounded  by  the  slumber  of  mighty  woods.  It  is  a  long 
and  winding  valley,  having  very  little  breadth  in  the  bottom,  and  yet 
enough  for  a  clear  stream  to  bound  along,  and  hollow  watermeadows  of 
the  richest  green  to  slope  down  on  each  side,  and  numbers  of  ancient- 
looking  water-mills  to  be  seated  upon  it;  and  cottages  to  be  scattered 
in  one  continual  string  for  miles  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  botli 
sides.  These  miUs  are  largish  buildings  in  the  true  heavy  style,  with 
large  farm-yards  attached;  plenty  of  heaps  and  great  piles  of  fire-wood; 
old  mill-stones  and  old  waggons  lying  or  standing  about.  The  miUers 
are  generally  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  place.  They,  some  of 
of  them,  manufacture  flour,  and  some  oil  from  the  rape  and  linseed, 
the  poppy -head,  and  walnuts  of  the  country;  and  the  bumping  sound 
of  their  stampers — beams  moved  by  the  machinery  perpendicularly, 
and  by  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  raised  and  let  fall  on  the  seeds  placed  in 
flannel  bags  in  a  proper  receptacle  below,  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sounds  of  these  valleys.  Often  at  a  distance,  when  buried  in  the 
Avoods,  you  can  find  the  direction  of  a  village  by  the  sleepy  sound  of 
these  bumpers.  These  mills,  and  the  cottages,  stand  amid  a  world  of 
old  fruit  trees,  which,  in  autumn,  are  so  loaded  that  they  are  obliged  to 
be  propped  and  tied  up.  In  all  directions,  on  the  hill  sides,  extend 
their  cultivated  fields,  full  of  their  crops  of  corn,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds;  their  little  vineyards  often  shew  their  trellised  plots, 
and  all  above  extends  the  thick  and  shady  region  of  forest. 

'Everywhere  in  these  valleys  you  see  the  people  busy  in  tlieir 
possessions.  Men  and  women  and  children  are  at  Avork  in  the  fields. 
Down  the  hills  come  w^omen  and  children  from  the  woods,  carrying  on 
their  heads  loads  of  fuel,  or  dragging  great  bundles  of  boughs  down  the 
narrow  hollow  ways  after  them.  Others  are  cutting  grass  for  the  pent- 
up  cattle;  w^omen  are  mowing  much  oftener  than  tlve  men.  Below 
are  groups  of  Avomen,  Avith  bare  legs,  Avashing  by  the  clear  stream. 
Quantities  of  linen  are  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  bleach;  and  round  the 
houses  are  stalking  plenty  of  foAvls,  while  a  large  dog  barks  at  you 
from  his  kennel  as  you  pass  the  mill,   or  httle  poodles,  with  cock-a- 
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side  tails,  bark  at  you  from  the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their  wings  and 
clangour  in  the  brook. 

'  This  Petersthal  is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and  washing,  and  all 
along  lay  the  white  patches  of  linen  on  the  green  meadow  gi-ass,  and 
groups  of  the  stoutest  and  most  healthy-looking  girls  stood  washing  by 
the  doors  as  we  passed;  while  numbers  of  children  ran  about,  many  of 
them  with  nothing  more  than  a  shirt  on.  Plere  Avas  one  holding  two 
cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  horns,  to  graze  by  the  wayside,  and  here 
another  holding  a  goat.  It  Avas  harvest  time,  and  hot  weather.  The 
women  were  cutting  their  harvest,  the  men  being  gone  to  the  greater 
harvest  of  the  plain. 

'The  catholic  character  of  the  valley  was  obvious  by  the  little 
images  of  the  Virgin  in  niches  in  the  front  of  the  cottages  as  we  passed. 
These  images  are  of  the  most  wretched  kind;  little  things  of  gaudily- 
coloured  plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering  Italian  dealers.  But  at  the 
head  of  the  glen  stood  a  little  chapel,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
what  you  find  so  commonly  in  catholic  disti'icts,  at  once  indicating  so 
much  devotion  and  so  much  poverty.  This  little  chapel  had  a  very 
simple  and  ancient  appearance,  standing  at  the  head  of  that  retired 
glen,  and  surrounded  by  the  solemn  Avoods.' — pp.  36 — 38. 

The  German  peasantry  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  The  country  is  parcelled  out  amongst  them,  '  and, 
Avherever  you  go,  instead  of  the  great  halls,  the  vast  parks,  and 
the  broad  lands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  in  England,  you 
see  the  perpetual  evidences  of  an  agrarian  system.'  The  effect 
of  this,  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  people — though  not 
so  simple  a  question  as  some  persons  imagine — is  unquestionably 
good.  Habits  of  industry  and  thriftiness  are  formed,  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  is  cherished,  and  the  relationships  of  social 
life,  so  frequently  disregarded  amongst  ourselves,  are  fostered 
and  clung  to.  '  The  German  peasants  work  hard,  but  they  have 
no  actual  Avant.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his  road- 
side trees,  as  Ave  have  seen  commonly,  so  hung  with  fruit,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  prop  and  secure  them  all  Avays,  or  they  Avould  be 
torn  to  pieces.  Pie  has  his  corn  plot,  his  plot  for  mangel-wurzel, 
for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is  his  own  master ;  and  he  and  every 
member  of  his  family  have  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  You 
see  the  effect  of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence  Avhich  is 
beyond  that  of  the  wdiole  Avorld  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.' 

Chapters  IV.  to  IX.  inclusive  are  devoted  to  what  our  author 
terms  Out-of-door  Life,  and  contain  many  things  that  are  novel, 
and  still  more  that  Avill  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 
The  pastoral  life  of  the  people,  their  sports  and  religious  festivals, 
are  all  passed  under  rcvieAA^,  and  exhibit  a  condition  of  society 
vastly  different  from  that  of  England.  There  is  much  in  the 
foiloAving  sketch  Avhich  we  should  hke  to  see  transferred  to  our 
own  people : — 
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'  But  we  must  come  to  the  great  and  prominent  out-of-door  life  of 
G-ermany.  It  is  not  then  in  their  riding,  fishing,  hunting,  or  in  such 
public  games  as  racing,  cricketing,  rowing,  &c. ;  but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  walking,  of  public  gardens,  of  coffee  and  wine-drinking  in  such 
places,  and  above  all,  in  open-air  concerts.  The  enjoyment  of  music 
and  social  pleasures  in  the  open  air  is  the  grand  summer  enjoyment  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  universal  passion  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  It  is  the  same  in  every  village,  in  every  town,  in  every 
capital.  Public  walks,  public  music,  caffees  and  cassinos,  coffee  and 
wine-drinking,  and  smoking  and  knitting  under  trees,  call  out  the 
whole  population,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  old  and  young ;  and 
there  does  not  seem  a  care  from  Berlin  to  Strassburg,  from  Cologne 
to  Pesth.  Nay,  much  as  the  French  live  out  of  doors,  the  Germans 
far  excel  them  in  tliis  species  of  life.  All  their  musical  art  is  called 
forth,  and  their  greatest  masters  are  employed,  to  give  a  charm  to  this 
mode  of  social  existence.  Every  means  is  adopted  to  give  facility  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  taste.  The  heart  of  the  Germans,  too,  is  bound 
to  the  heart  of  nature  Avith  a  deeper  and  holier  feeling  than  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  that  full  and  perfect  and  per- 
manent country  life  that  we  have.  The  habits  and  institutions  of  their 
country  do  not  allow  it;  but  they  have  not  less  love  of  nature  than 
we  have,  nor  do  they  enjoy  it  less  in  their  way  than  we  do.  Nay,  in 
some  respects  they  enjoy  it  far  more,  for  they  have  taken  measures  to 
bring  the  beauty  of  nature  to  their  very  doors,  to  introduce  it  into  the 
suburbs  and  the  very  heart  of  their  towns,  and  to  unite  it  to  all  the 
chai-ms  of  art  and  of  social  life.' — pp.  77,  78. 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Germany,  the  approach  of  spring- 
is  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  to  he  known  only  Avhen  felt.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  the  great  signal  of  its 
approach,  for  which  all  look  witl)  an  intense  and  deepening  in- 
terest as  the  period  apjiroaches.  The  boatmen  arc  on  the  watch 
for  it  days  before  it  occurs,  and  are  able  to  discern  the  signs  of 
its  occurrence  when  less  practised  eyes  see  no  intimation  of  a 
change.  This  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  large  rivers  is  a  serious 
matter,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  boats 
arc  crashed,  mills  destroyed,  and  bridges  frequently  carried 
away  or  greatly  injured,  by  the  tremendous  blocks  which  come 
floating  down  the  streams.  Mr.  Ilowitt  was  present  on  one  of 
these  occasions  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  has  given  the  following 
animated  description  of  what  he  witnessed  : — 

'  On  the  night  then  on  which  the  boatmen  had  prognosticated  the 
going  of  the  ice,  avc  were  actually  awoke  by  the  swift  galloping  past 
of  a  horse,  and  the  loud  cry  of  a  man,  '  The  ice  goes !  the  ice  goes !' 
I  leaped  from  my  bed,  struck  a  light,  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was 
— just  twelve!  Throwing  open  a  window  which  faced  the  river,  the 
scene  was  most  strange  and  striking.  An  hour  before,  when  I  lay 
down,  all  was  silent;  now  there  came  a  Avild  and  awful  sound  of  con- 
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teuding  elements  througlitlie  darkness.  Sounds  of  grinding,  crushing, 
cracking,  of  rushing  roaring  waters,  and  tlie  sweep  of  winds,  bringing 
from  above  the  heavy  dull  explosions  of  ice-masses.  Along  the  banks 
flared  hundreds  of  torches.  The  cries  of  human  voices,  those  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  came  on  all  sides.  Guns  were  firing  rapidly  near 
the  city.  One  could  perceive,  through  the  darkness,  white  and  spectral 
masses  moving  on  the  waters,  and  then  the  rending  of  fresh  sheets 
away  as  those  rushed  against  them.  Below,  from  the  bridge,  where 
the  gigantic  pieces  were  continually  striking  against  the  piers,  came 
the  dull  and  continued  thunders  of  a  distant  battle. 

'  I  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes  and  ran  toAvards  the  city.  A  more 
picturesque  scene  is  not  imaginable.  People  were  hastening  from  all 
quarters  to  the  river  side.  As  I  drew  near  the  city,  I  met  a  good- 
natured  student  running  to  give  us  the  intelligence.  He  was  in  his 
long  dressing-gown  and  a  red  cap,  and  made  many  apologies  for 
showing  himself  in  such  dishabille.  We  turned  down  to  the  river  bank, 
and  proceeded  under  a  wide-arched  passage  beneath  a  garden  terrace. 
Before  us  flared  a  cresset  fire,  shewing  the  blackened  vaults  and 
shadowy  pillars  around  us.  It  was  like  the  passage  through  some 
bandit's  cave.  At  every  opening  on  the  river  banks  stood  throngs 
with  torches  and  poles  and  anxious  looks.  Women  called  out  of 
windows,  and  others  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  haste  equal  to  my 
own,  and  with  their  cloaks  or  gown-skirts  tlu'own  over  their  heads, 
were  hurrying  here  and  there.  All  was  life,  wakefulness,  and  ani- 
mation. We  made  our  way  to  the  bridge,  where,  though  the  ice,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  two  feet  thick,  was  moving  ofi"  in  as  orderly  a  style 
as  CQuld  be  expected,  yet  it  presented  a  striking  spectacle.  By  the 
light  of  their  torches  we  could  see  it  hurrying  along  in  huge  platforms 
of  many  yards  square,  which  came  ever  and  anon  with  such  concussions 
against  the  strong  stone  bridge,  that  it  trembled  beneath  us.  The 
grinding  and  rustling  sound,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  ice-masses,  as 
they  chafed  against  each  other  in  going  along,  and  raised  round  their 
edges  a  snowy  ridge,  had  a  singular  effect;  but  the  scenes  and  the 
groups  around  were  not  less  striking.  Under  old  dingy  archways,  at 
whose  feet  rushed  the  vexed  waters,  at  every  opening  from  the  city  to 
the  stream,  on  the  bridge,  and  along  the  banks,  were  seen  wild-looking 
throngs,  made  strikingly  conspicuous  by  their  torches.  Above,  by  the 
collected  glare  of  all  the  torches,  might  be  dimly  discerned  the  old  dusky 
towers  and  gables  of  this  picturesque  town,  and  high  around,  the  dim 
sides  of  the  wooded  mountains,  silent  and  dusk.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  too  overlooked  the  busy  river  in  majestic  gloom  and  indift'erence, 
as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  once  had  its  times  of  stir  and  human  excite- 
ment, but  had  long  ago  done  with  them,  and  had  no  more  concern  with 
man  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  than  to  stand  through  all,  a  solemn 
monument  of  the  past.' — pp.  97,  98. 

In  the  XV th  Chapter,  entitled,  *  Singular  moral  cliaracteristics 
of  the  Germans,  and  Oddities  of  Etiquette,''  Mr.  Ilowitt  has 
grouped  together  some  striking  and  anomalous  features  of  the 
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people.     *  They  are  at  once  domestic  and  formal,  homely  and 
precise ;  they  are  an  odd  mixture  of  feeling  and  caution,  moral 
strictness  and  freedom  of  manners.     They  are  sentimental  and 
religious,  yet  they  have  little  regard  to  the  Sunday.     Shops  and 
theatres  are  open ;  business,  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking  at 
public-houses  go  on,  the  latter  more  briskly  on  this  day  than  on 
most  others ;  yet  they  dare  not  introduce  an  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter into  an  odd  charade  in  social  company,  lest  they  should 
hurt  the  religious  prejudices  of  somebody  present.'     The  waltz, 
as  is  well  known,  had  its  origin  in   Germany,  and  is  still   the 
everlasting  anmsement  of  all  chisses  and  ages,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  '  these  same  German  damsels  who  waltz  and  spin  away  for 
whole  nights  together  with  young  men  whom  they  never  saw 
before,  would  be  dreadfully  shocked  if  one  of  these  same  young 
men,  the  day  after,  on  setting  out  to  take  a  public  walk,  in  com- 
pany with  the  father  and  mother  and  the  Avhole  family,  or  two 
or  three  families   together,  Avere  to   offer  her  his  arm.     Young- 
people,  unless  they  are  formally  betrothed  to  each  other,  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  walking  arm  in  arm.'     In  their  domestic 
relationships  they  are  represented  as  kind-hearted  and  affection- 
ate,  forming  the   strongest  attachments,  and  cherishing    them 
through  life.     Their  sensitiveness,  however,  is  easily  wounded, 
when   they  instantly  enwrap  themselves  in  that   impenetrable 
stoicism  which  a  German  seems  always  to  have  at  his  command. 

'  It  is  in  private  social  intercourse  alone  that  the  Germans  display 
the  genuine  vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  the  social 
and  select  circle  of  approved  and  approving  friends,  they  throw  off  all 
formality,  and  become  as  frolicsome  and  joyous  as  so  many  boys  and 
girls.  These  same  young  men  that  in  the  street  will  go  by  you  as 
swift  as  a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  cloud,  there  become 
the  very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Tliey  are  ready  to  enter  into  any 
fun,  to  act  any  part, — to  sing,  to  romp,  to  laugh,  and  quiz  each  other 
witliout  mercy. 

'  They  have  indeed  the  faculty  of  becoming  children,  and  even 
buffoons,  without  becoming  ridiculous.  They  do  not  feel  themselves 
foolish,  and  therefore  don't  become  so.  None  but  children  in  other 
countries  can  give  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  flow  of  their  spirits, 
and  throw  themselves  headlong,  and  yet  with  safety,  into  the  whirlpool 
of  active  enjoyment.  The  grave  Germans,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  can 
retain  their  boyhood  and  girlhood  through  life,  and  at  any  moment  be 
as  frolicsome,  as  artless,  as  noisy,  as  happy  as  children;  yet  without 
ever  leaving  go  for  an  instant  of  the  saving  guidance  of  a  manly  dis- 
cretion. The  fact  is,  that  they  have  a  purity  and  elevation  of  moral 
feeling,  which  is  at  once  their  safety,  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and 
their  happiness.  It  is  this  which  gives  and  preserves  so  much  manly 
attachment  in  their  friendships,  so  much  propriety  and  endurance  in 
their  loves,  so  much  confidence  and  esteem  in  their  social  intercourse. 
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'  In  similar  circumstances,  young  men  of  other  nations  are  apt  to 
become  impertinent  and  indecorous.  We  have  heard  English  young 
ladies  say,  that  in  all  the  familiarities  of  waltzing  and  festive  parties, 
the  German  gentlemen  have  never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  They  have  given  none  of 
those  looks,  those  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  those  private  signals,  which 
English  young  men  are  but  too  apt  to  allow  themselves.  Yet  here, 
again,  is  another  mark  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  German  character. 
These  same  young  men,  who,  in  a  particular  circle,  will  thus  combine 
and  be  as  gay  and  alert  as  grasshoppers,  will,  if  one  individual  come  in 
on  whom  they  have  not  the  same  reliance,  at  once  involve  themselves 
in  their  cold  formality,  as  a  hedgehog,  at  the  slightest  approach  of 
dangei*,  wraps  himself  in  his  globe  of  spines,  or  as  a  snail  retreats  into 
its  shell. 

'  We  have  seen  a  party  of  them  act  over  the  scenes  of  their  Burschen 
life  with  a  felicity  of  conception,  of  action,  and  of  talent,  that  would 
have  pleased  even  a  London  audience  on  the  boards  of  one  of  our 
great  theatres.  A  single  person  of  their  own  nation  and  town,  who 
has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  propensity  to  criticise  and  quiz;,  has 
appeared,  and  they  have  been  suddenly  paralysed  and  dispirited,  and 
their  proceedings  have  become  a  most  miserable  failure.  It  woidd  be 
the  most  hopeless  attempt  to  endeavour  to  engage  them  to  be  funny  in 
any  but  their  most  approved  circle;  a  thousand  bugbears  of  ridiculous 
offence  would  start  up  before  them,  and  daunt  them  past  all  power  of 
action  or  desire  to  please.' — pp.  200,  201. 

Mr.  Howitt  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  the  education 
of  German  ladies.  He  represents  it  as  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  our  own  countrywomen,  and  their  society  as  wanting  in  con- 
sequence the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  that  of  English 
ladies. 

'  The  great  defect  of  German  female  education  is,  that  household 
and  social  accomplishments  are  made  the  sum  of  their  instruction. 
The  ladies  of  Germany,  with  many  exceptions,  are  far  below  the 
English  ladies,  as  desirable  intellectual  companions.  Kinder  or  more 
attached  and  affectionate  creatures  cannot  exist;  but  the  good  crea- 
tures must  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  they  too  often  resemble  kind, 
dear  creatures  in  England,  that  one  might  pick  up  out  of  the  class  of 
our  maids  and  housekeepers,  with  the  exception  of  the  knowledge  of 
music  and  French,  who  would  make  very  inadequate  companions  of 
our  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits,  though  they  might  possess  all 
other  virtues  under  heaven.  They  are  not  instructed  in  the  more 
solid  parts  of  general  learning.  In  history,  in  geography,  in  the  wide 
field  of  the  world  of  polite  literature,  in  which  our  English  ladies  are 
as  much  at  home  as  ourselves,  they  are  far,  far  behind  these  ladies. 
They  read  indeed  the  romances  and  novels,  and  poetry,  not  only  of 
their  own  country,  but  almost  aU  tlie  ncAV  novels  of  France,  and  England 
too,  and  truly,  it  must  be  confessed,  show  very  little  discrimination  in 
their  taste  for  these.     Not  only  the  works  of  Bulwer,  Boz,  Marryat, 
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James,  &c.,  but  the  most  trashy  tales  of  our  inferior  writers,  which 
are  pufted  ia  Enghmd,  are  immediately  translated,  or  reprinted  in 
Germany,  and  as  much  read  by  ladies  and  the  devourers  of  circulating 
library  pabulum,  as  they  are  at  home.  The  men  of  any  standing,  from 
the  cheapness  of  a  viniversity  education,  generally  receive  such  a  one, 
and,  as  if  from  j  ealousy,  seem  to  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  ladies 
possessing  the  same  sort  of  information  as  themselves.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  great  vacuum  in  German  literature,  which  in  England 
is  filled  by  a  host  of  productions  Avhich  are  equally  read  and  relished 
by  men  and  women,  in  which  all  matters  of  history,  science,  morals, 
and  religion,  are  ably  and  profoundly,  though  not  technically  treated. 
German  men  arc  cither  writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  or  of  strictly 
scientific  and  philosophical  matters,  and  such  things  as  female  writers 
of  first-rate  eminence  are  extremely  rare.  A  Caroline  Pichler,  a 
Griifin  Hahn-Hahn,  a  Bettina  von  Arnim,  a  daughter  of  Tieck  trans- 
lating Shakspeare,  are  rare  exceptions.  In  fact,  literary  ladies  are 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  petty  monsters,  and  accordingly,  such  a  series 
of  fine-minded,  and  noble-minded,  and  glorious  women  as  adorn  the 
world  of  English  literature,  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  Germany.' — 
pp.  234,  235. 

We  have  marked  for  extract  several  passages  pertaining  to  the 
literature  and  literati  of  Germany,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  following  account  of  Uhland,  one  of  the  first  lyrical  poets  of 
his  countr3%  Uhland  is  a  resident  in  Tubingen,  '  an  old  fash- 
ioned university  town,'  where  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Germany  have  been  educated.  Our  author's  account  of  him  is 
as  follows : — 

'  Like  his  town  and  townsmen,  Uhland  has  somewhat  of  an  old- 
world  look.  He  has  never  travelled  much  from  home;  has  a  nervous 
manner,  and  that  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  TViirtemberg  parliament,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  bold 
speaker  and  maintainor  of  the  most  liberal  principles.  In  consequence 
of  his  very  liberal  political  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  from 
the  chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  University,  and  possess- 
ing a  competent  fortune,  devotes  his  life  to  life's  happiest,  and  one  of 
its  most  honourable  pursuits,  that  of  poetry.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
by  a  Avitty  townsman,  that  he  is  a  genuine  nightingale — to  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  But  this  is  a  little  too  severe.  Though  somewhat  plain 
in  person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these  are  things  Avhicli  are  speedily 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  intellectual  conversation.  He  lives  in 
a  house  on  the  hill-side,  overlooking  the  Neckar  bridge,  as  you  go  out 
towards  Ulm.  Above  lie  his  pleasant  garden  and  vineyard,  and  hence 
he  has  a  full  view  of  the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their 
varied  outlines  one  of  the  most  rich,  beautiful,  and  animated  landscapes 
in  that  pleasant  Swabian  land.  His  wife,  a  bright-looking  cheerful 
lady,  came  in  from  the  garden  with  her  work-basket,  in  which  was  an 
English  edition  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing.    She  appeared  weU  used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and  intel- 
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ligent.  Tliey  have  no  children,  but  liave  adopted  a  very  pretty  sharp 
boy  as  their  foster  son.  IHdand,  indeed,  appears  to  lead  a  happy  and 
independent  life  here.  Happy  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife,  who 
highly  admires  his  genius,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  native  scenes,  to 
which,  like  all  Swabians,  he  is  much  attached,  and  enjoying  throughout 
Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

'  Uhland  has  rarely  attempted  any  poems  of  much  length.  PUs 
forte  lies  in  lyrical  harmony,  and  felicity  of  expressing  the  poetry  of 
human  life  and  of  the  national  taste.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and 
imaginative  essence,  eminently  characterize  his  productions.  In  sim- 
plicity he  often  reminds  you  of  Wordsworth  in  his  small  poems,  as  his 
'  Lucy  Grey,'  his  '  Ruth,'  his  '  We  are  Seven,'  &c.  ;  but  unlike 
Wordsworth,  he  is  never  metaphysical.  The  Germans  have  so  much 
of  metaphysics  in  cloudy,  long-winded,  and  unintelligible  prose,  that 
they  have  a  very  natural  abhori-encc  of  it  in  poetry.  Hence  they  can- 
not bear  Wordsworth,  and  have  little  relish  for  more  of  Coleridge  than 
his  '  Ancient  Mariner.'  Uhland's  '  Der  Wirthin  Tochterlein,'~~the 
Landlady's  Daughter, — is  a  perfect  specimen  of  truest  pathos  in  the 
extremest  simplicity.  It  is  set  to  music  as  purely  simple,  and  is  sung 
and  played  with  enthusiasm  all  over  Germany. 

'  Uhland  has  the  rare  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  and  these 
too,  words  of  no  pretence  to  startling  or  astonishing  power;  but  they 
are  the  true  servants  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  convey  far  more 
to  the  mind  than  to  the  ear  or  eye  of  the  reader.  He  rejoices  in  all 
the  amenities  of  the  seasons  and  of  nature.  '  The  Boy  on  the  Hills,' 
'  The  Shepherd's  Sunday  Song,'  '  The  Gardener's  Song,'  '  The  Mild 
Day,'  '  The  Herd  Boy,'  '  The  Churchyard  in  Spring,'  '  The  Songs  in 
Spring,'  '  The  Gossamer,'  '  The  Lark,'  '  May  Dew,'  '  The  Poppy  and 
Mallow  in  the  Fields,'  '  The  Hunter's  and  Wanderer's  Songs,'  and 
numbers  of  such  things,  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  be  very  or- 
dinary affairs,  are  made  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  heart  and  soul  in 
fullest  union  with  nature  and  with  man.  His  Fatherland  Songs  ai-e 
equally  full  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  every  custom,  ceremony, 
and  feeling  of  social  life,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing, in  the  happy  and  the  sorrowful,  the  festive  und  the  sober.  The 
opening  or  the  closing  scenes  of  life;  the  garland  of  the  bride,  and  of 
the  funeral;  the  tears  of  separation  and  of  pei-ished  love;  the  song  of 
the  poor  man,  and  the  triumphant  lay  of  the  victorious  soldier, — all 
find  their  natural  and  their  necessary  place  in  his  poetry.  But  whei'e 
he  seems  even  still  more  to  be  at  home,  is  in  the  romantic  regions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Almost  all  the  striking  characters  of  the  old 
romances  have  a  tribute,  almost  all  their  noblest  incidents  have  received 
from  his  pencil  new  life  and  a  new  colouring.' — pp.  280 — 282. 

Amongst  the  various  places  which  he  visited,  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Howitt  did  not  overlook  Ilerrnhut,  the  celebrated 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  The  town  is  situated  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  a  few  miles  to  the  right  of  the  great  road  from  Dresden 
to  Breslau,  and  was  commenced  in  1722.  Mr.  Ilowitt  has  de- 
void. XIII.  A  A 
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voted  several  pages  to  a  description  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  every 
friend  of  human  improvement,  and  especially  by  the  advocates 
of  Christian  missions.  '  Amongst  those  places  in  the  world,' 
remarks  Mr.  Howitt,  and  we  partake  of  the  feeling,  *  which  I 
have  always  had  a  desire  to  see,  is  Herrnhut ;  the  original  settle- 
ment in  Saxony  of  those  pious  people  whom  we  in  England  call 
Moravians,  and  whose  wonderful  devotion  to  missionary  labours 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wonderful  success  in  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  their  body,  must  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  in  the  least  regarded  such  matters.' 

'Herrnhut  itself  is  a  neat,  modern-looking  little  town,  of  about  1100 
inhabitants.  It  is  like  most  German  modern  towns,  built  with  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  of  white  houses.  In  a  spacious  square 
stand  the  little  inn,  the  meeting-house,  the  single  brethren's  house, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  community.  The  single  sisters' 
house  stands  also  near,  facing  the  lower  end,  or  rather  front  of  the 
church.  Many  private  families  live  in  their  own  separate  houses.  All 
is  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  profoundly  quiet.  Few  people  are  at 
any  time  seen  going  to  and  fro;  and  such  a  thing  as  a  child  playing  in 
the  street  is  not  to  be  seen.  In  respect  to  education,  they  are  very 
strict  in  their  notions;  and  children,  like  John  Wesley,  are  probably 
'  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and  cry  softly.'  At  all  events  they  are  not 
allowed  to  play  in  the  street;  and  you  hear  so  little  of  them  playing 
anywhere,  that  you  would  be  quite  inclined,  did  you  not  meet  some 
imder  the  care  of  nurses  in  walks  and  gardens,  to  believe  there  were 
none;  or,  as  has  actually  been  the  case  here  once,  only  one  child  bom 
in  the  year!  A  jjrofound  silence  hovers  over  the  whole  place;  and  it 
is  amazing  that  so  many  active  persons  should  go  forth  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  from  a  centre  which  seems  the  very  centre  of  the  realms  of 
sleep.  They  call  it  themselves  Life  in  Stillness.  The  whole  manner 
and  bearing  of  the  people  are  those  of  such  as  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  are  living  entirely  in 
preparation  for  another.  A  worthy  old  officer,  Major  von  Aderkas, 
whom  we  found  here,  said  smiling,  '  I  have  had  a  stormy  and  troubled 
existence,  and  longed  for  a  quiet  haven,  and  thank  God  I  have  found 
it,  and  enjoy  it  from  my  soul;  and  here  I  shall  end  my  days  with 
thankfulness.  But  many  come  here  Avho  at  first  are  struck  with  the 
repose  of  the  place,  and  thinking  nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  as  to 
spend  their  lives  here,  they  try  it,  and  generally  think  a  month  long- 
enough.  No;  Herrnhut  is  not  the  place  for  those  who  have  not 
weaned  themselves  thoroughly  from  the  world,  nor  have  arrived, 
through  troubles  and  treacheries,  at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it.' 

'  To  the  Herrnhuters  themselves,  their  daily  labour,  their  religious 
and  social  meetings,  their  prayer  and  singing  hours,  and  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  the  communities,  are  enjoyments  sufficient.  Every 
now  and  then  they  have,  too,  meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  news 
from  their  different  missionary  stations  all  over  the  world;  and  these 
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must  be  times  of  great  excitement.     We  went  thi-ough  the  brethren 
and  the  sister  house,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  neat- 
ness of  everything.      Three  or  four  persons  form  a  little  company, 
have  one  sitting-room  where  they  can  also  work,  and  each  company 
has  its  overseer  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  men,  most  of  them, 
work  out  in  the  village;  the  women  in  the  house,  scAving,  knitting, 
and  doing  other  women's  work;  and  there  is  a  room  where  all  the 
articles  made  are  exposed  for  sale.     The  sisters'  house  is  large  and 
very  clean,  and  has  a  nice  garden.     We  saw  many  young  girls  at 
various  employments,  and  were  told  that  it  I'equired  diligent  labour 
for  one  of  them  to  earn  three  Prussian  dollars,  about  nine  shillings, 
weekly.     It  was  intex'esting  to  see  in  both  houses  persons  who  had 
been  into  distant  and  very  different  parts  of  the  world,  into  the  hottest 
and  the  coldest  regions,  in  the  missionary  cause;  and  the  children  of 
missionaries  who  had  been  born  amongst  the  Caffres  or  the  Esquimaux. 
Each  community  had  its  common  dining-room,  where  they  all  dined, 
but  at  three  different  tables,  each  at  a  different  rate  of  charge,  so  as  to 
accommodate  all  persons.     Poverty  amongst  them  is  no  disgrace,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  indolence  or  imprudence.     Each  community  had 
also  its  prayer-room  and  assembling-room.     Music  is  much  cultivated 
amongst  them  ;  and  we  observed  in  every  room  appropriated  to  public 
or  private  worship  an  organ  or  piano,  and  in  every  sitting-room  that 
we  entered  was  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  flute.     It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  women,   Avhich,  like  the  dining-room,  was  for 
general  use,  and  stocked  with  a  whole  host  of  little  German  beds,  each 
for  one  person.     The  women  in  their  little  white  muslin  caps  had  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Friends,  but  were  distinguished  into  married 
and  unmarried  by  the  ribbons  which  tied  their  caps  being  of  different 
colours.     The  young  girls  had  deep  red  ;  the  unmari-ied  women,  pink  ; 
the  married  Avomen,  blue ;  and  the  widoAvs,  AA^hite  or  grey.     In  the 
brethren's  house  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history,   Avhich  missionaries  from   different 
countries  have  enriched.  Their  church  very  much  resembles  a  Friends' 
meeting  :  there  are  no  pews,  but  plain  benches,  the  men  and  women, 
like  the  Friends,  sitting  apart.     They  had  a  chair  and  desk  for  the 
preacher,  and  an  organ  distinguished  the  place  from  a  meeting-house 
of  Friends.     Indeed,  very  different  to  the  Friends,  they  have  an  in- 
tense love  of  music,  and  preach,  pray,  and  sing,  at  stated  times  and 
hours.     We  Avere  admitted  to  one  of  their  private  singing  meetings, 
and  Avere  surprised  to  see  the  person  Avho  presided  give  out  the  hymn 
sitting,  and  the  whole  company  sing  it  in  the  same  position.     They 
have  too  their  love-feasts,  in  imitation  of  the  Agape  of  the  early 
Christians,  at  which  tea  and  buns  are  handed  round.     All  Avho  enter- 
tain any  enmity  against  each  other  are  earnestly  warned  to  absent 
themselves  from  these  meetings  till  they  have  rooted  the  offence  from 
their  hearts.     At  the  close  of  the  holy  communion  each  brother  renews 
his  pledge  of  faithfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  gives  his  hand  upon  it  to 
his  fellow;  the  brethren  kiss  one  another,  and  the  sisters  also  do  the 
same  amongst  themselves.     They  have,  too,  their  times  of  watching, 
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as  at  New  Year's  eve,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  Herrnhiiter,  or 
tJie  Lord's  Watchers. 

'  They  may  contract  marriages  by  mutual  agreement,  under  the 
approbation  of  the  elders,  but  they  also  frequently  resort  to  the  lot  to 
determine  them,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  missionary  to 
send  home,  requesting  them  to  choose  him  a  wife,  who  is  thus  selected. 
The  damsel  on  whom  the  lot  falls  has  the  liberty  to  decline  the  match 
if  she  please;  but  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of 
Providence,  it  is  generally  cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  and  a  young 
Avoman  will  at  once  prepare  herself,  on  being  chosen,  to  go  north  or 
south — to  the  snowy  fields  of  Labrador,  or  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa.  The  Herrnhuters  declare  that  scarcely  an  instance  has  been 
known  in  which  these  marriages  have  not  been  completely  happy 
ones.'— pp.  419—422. 

In  closing  Mr.  Howitt's  volume,  we  cheerfully  record  our 
conviction  of  the  value  and  interest  of  its  contents,  and  strongly 
recommend  its  early  perusal.  It  is  both  instructive  and  enter- 
taining, and  will  be  found  to  famiharize  the  English  reader  with 
forms  of  character  and  modes  of  social  life  vastly  different  from 
anything  Avitnessed  at  home. 


Art.  VIII.  Letter  to  Lord  J^yndhurst  upon  the  svhject  of  the  Appel- 
lative Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Arrears  of  Business 
ifi  the  Common  Laiv  Courts,  the  L^ocal  Courts''  Bill,  and  the 
Registry  Courts,  and  Trials  of  Controverted  Elections.  By 
Thomas  Dax,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Stevens  and  Norton. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  a  great  outcry  against  the  law  exists  at  present 
in  our  country — that  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  engine 
of  mischief,  and  that  an  almost  universal  prejudice  exists  against 
its  expounders.  Now,  though  this  may  not  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  law  is  bad,  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  suspicion  to  that  effect, 
and  to  induce  the  reflective  mind  to  inquire  Avhether  such  an  im- 
pression be  well  or  ill-founded.  This  inquiry  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  by  several  eminent  men  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
amongst  whom  we  may  reckon  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  with  his 
sturdy,  yet  honest  and  dialectical  pen,  tore  the  veil  which  custom 
and  self-interest  had,  during  a  course  of  ages,  woven  around  the 
legal  fabric ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  who  afterwards  exposed  to 
general  view  its  many  deformities  in  the  light  of  an  impassioned 
oratory.  Their  researches  in  the  field  of  legal  science  prove  demon- 
stratively, that  the  outcry  named  is  not  without  a  legitimate  cause. 
Moreover,  as  it  would  be  idle,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  to  ex- 
pose the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  legal  system,  without,  at 
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the  same  time,  pointing  out  a  better, — as  the  physician  does 
nothing  but  mischief  by  explaining  to  his  patient  the  aggravated 
nature  of  his  disease,  unless  he  can  also  hold  forth  hopes  of 
recovery; — so  they,  with  others,  have  proposed  their  plans  for 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Those  plans  are 
various,  but  all  of  them  are,  more  or  less,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, tliat  the  law  has  strayed  too  far  into  the  delusive  fields  of 
technical  science,  and  that  to  render  it  as  useful  as  the  nature  of 
human  institutions  will  admit,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  natural 
path,  out  of  which  it  has  undutifully  wandered.  Amongst  others, 
Master  Dax  has  proposed  his  specific,  which  is,  no  doubt,  ap- 
propriate and  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  we  think  it  stops 
far  short  of  that  radical  application  which  so  inveterate  a  disease 
demands.  It  is  merely  a  palliative  to  a  malady  which  rages  at 
the  heart.  In  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  evil  must  be  cleansed, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  salutary  and  life-giving 
operations  of  nature.  In  like  manner  the  law  must  be  reformed, 
by  being  simplified  and  naturalized,  before  it  can  be  restored 
to  that  state  of  health  and  useful  vigour  by  which  it  may  ac- 
complish its  legitimate  ends.  The  various  plans  proposed  for 
its  amelioration  extend  chiefly  to  its  administrative  parts,  and 
not  to  that  which  defines  rights  and  injuries,  and  pre- 
scribes compensation  and  punishment,  probably  because  the  de- 
merits of  the  administrative  portion  of  the  law  are  more  obvious, 
and,  practically,  more  mischievous  than  those  of  the  other 
portion,  and   the   remedy  for  its   defects  is  plainer  and  more 

simple. 

It  is  true,  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar  features — that  cir- 
cumstances may  render   a  certain  species  of  administration  just 
and  useful  at  one  time,  which,  at  another,  would  be  criminal  and 
baneful.     What   in  the  age   of  William   the   Conqueror   might 
have  been  a  legal  or  a  political  axiom,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria 
may  be  the  reverse.     This  principle,  deduced  from  the  history 
of  human  affairs,  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  existing  state   of  the  legal  administration  of  this  country. 
But   we    go   further,    and    deny    the    policy   of   this   adminis- 
tration, even  when  its  principles  were  first  conceived  and  settled, 
and  when  it  was  first  brouglit  into  operation.     What  is  the  end 
of  the  civil  laws  ?  it  might  be  asked.     To  prescribe  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the  subjects  of  the  state. 
In  case  those  laws  should  be  violated,  and  there  should  conse- 
quently be  a  departure  from  that  course,  what  means  are  to  be 
adopted  to  repair  the  breach  ?     We  reply :   those  means  which 
would  lead  to  the   discovery  of  the  offender,  and  of  the  amount 
of  the  offence ;   which  would  procure  to  the  offended  party  due 
compensation  for  the  wrong  committed,  and  would  inflict  proper 
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punishment  on  the  offender  to  induce  his  reformation,  and  which 
would  do  all  this  expeditiously  and  economically.  In  every  free 
and  enlightened  community,  it  has  been  usual,  when  a  subject 
has  violated  its  laws,  to  summon  such  subject,  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  who  has  suffered  injury,  before  the  constituted  tribunal 
at  a  certain  time,  where  the  injured  party  propounds  his  charge 
against  the  wrong  doer,  and  the  latter  makes  his  answer,  either 
by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  submitting  to  punish- 
ment, or  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  proving  his 
innocence,  or  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  justifying 
his  conduct  on  some  ground  declared  sufficient  by  the  law.  After 
the  tribunal  has  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  then  will 
follow,  if  necessary,  the  execution  of  its  decision  by  compulsory 
process.  This  method  is  natural,  easy,  and  just,  and  would  be 
subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  justice  if  conducted  on  proper 
principles.  Having  defined  the  ends  which  should  be  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  legal  proceedings,  and  stated  the  radical 
means  by  which  those  ends  may  be  obtained,  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  the  imperfections  of  English  law  proceedings. 

First, — The  documents  used  are  deficient  in  information  and 
definitiveness. 

It  is  just  that  the  suspected  offender  should  be  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  default  or  the  offence  imputed  to  him,  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge.  We  deny  that  English 
legal  process  affords  this  information,  for  who  but  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession  can  compress  within  the  compass  of  his 
understanding  the  facts  intended  to  be  disclosed  by,  and  the 
real  design  of  the  document  or  proceeding  which  are  so  enveloped 
in  mysterious  and  inexplicable  concatenations,  are  conveyed  in 
terms  whose  meanings  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  musty  glos- 
saries of  antiquity,  and  are  stated  in  a  manner  so  calculated  to 
mislead  and  confound  the  party  charged,  for  whose  information 
and  guidance  the  document  was  professedly  intended.  What  a 
contrast  would  be  presented  to  the  uncorrupted  eye  between  the 
same  subject  matters  of  complaint  stated  in  the  mystic  phrase- 
ology of  a  legal  document,  and  when  worded  in  a  natural  and 
intelligible  style,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Even  to  the  professional  adviser  himself^  the  specific  facts 
are  most  frequently  imknown,  unless  he  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  them  extrinsically.  To  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  law  requires  complaints  to  be  stated,  we  need  only 
mention,  that  the  selfsame  form  is  used  to  represent  cases  that 
are  as  widely  different  in  nature  and  substance  as  the  complica- 
tion and  diversity  of  human  affairs  can  produce.  The  professed 
design  of  the  document  viewed  in  this  light  being,  as  before 
stated,  to  acquaint  the  party  charged,  of  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
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plaint,  how  terms  he  does  uot  understand,  how  statements  that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  complaint,  can  answer 
this  purpose,  would  be  a  problem  insolvable  by  the  most  inge- 
nious special  pleader.  If  hght  be  preferable  to  darkness,  or  cer- 
tainty to  uncertainty,  then  why  in  the  name  of  common  reason 
does  the  British  parliament  allow  the  incongruous  elements,  of 
which  the  executive  portion  of  our  law  is  composed,  to  remain 
unreformed  ? 

Secondly,  —  These  documents  want  conciseness  and  indivi- 
duality in  their  statement  of  facts. 

If  a  certain  object  can  be  obtained  by  an  easy  and  straightfor- 
ward course,  would  it  not  be  the  rankest  folly  to  pursue  another, 
which  is  perplexing  and  circuitous  ?  In  the  document  designed 
to  state  the  complaint,  nothing  more  is  reasonably  required  than 
an  accurate  description  of  the  alleged  offence,  and  of  the  material 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose.  Applying  this  test  to  those 
documents  called  Declarations  in  civil  cases,  and  Indictments  in 
criminal  cases,  are  they  not  found  wanting  ?  Do  they  not  deal 
in  vain  repetition  and  unmeaning  tautology  ?  Is  not  the  same 
fact  stated  over  and  over  again,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
words  ?  So  ridiculously  was  this  rule  acted  on  in  one  instance, 
where  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  stealing  a  box  of  eightpence 
value,  that  when  the  indictment  was  read  in  court,  a  juror  of  the 
prisoner's  acquaintance  was  struck  with  infinite  surprise  at  the 
vastness  of  the  imputed  theft,  and  said,  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  plundered  a  whole  neighbourhood  of  its  boxes.  But  the 
lawyer  may  say  that  the  use  of  these  different  statements  of  the 
same  offence,  or,  in  legal  phrase,  different  counts,  is  to  prove  the 
offence  on  one  of  the  charges  or  counts,  in  case  the  other  or 
others  should  fail,  so  that  the  offender  might  not  escape  from 
punishment  for  want  of  a  charge  which  in  legal  optics  would  be 
deemed  sufficiently  perfect.  But  civil  laws  were  intended  to  be 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  not  the  latter  to  crouch  to 
the  fanciful  formalities  of  the  former.  If  the  offence  be  proved 
according  to  the  substance  of  the  charge,  let  not  the  guilty  escape 
fi:om  punishment,  though  the  rules  of  legal  technicality  may  not 
have  been  minutely  acted  upon  in  setting  forth  the  charge.  If 
a  person  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  those  laws  which  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  representative  body  has  enacted  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  let  him  not  escape  from  retributive  punishment,  though 
another  form  of  charge  would  better  suit  the  taste  of  the  judge. 
But  we  shall  be  accused  of  an  imfriendly  design  against  the  law 
as  an  intellectual  science,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  we  would  con- 
vert it  from  an  ideal  into  a  real  science — a  science  that  will  serve 
to  discover  on  which  side  hes  the  balance  of  justice  amongst  the 
multiplicity  of  disputes  that  daily  arise  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life. 
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We  duly  appreciate  the  worth  of  estabUshed  and  known  rules  of 
general  applicationj  and  deem  them  the  greatest  security  against 
individual  caprice,  and  as  the  great  landmarks  by  which  to  steer 
our  conduct.  All  we  advocate  is,  that  those  rules  should  be 
founded  on  such  principles  as  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  dis- 
tributive justice  with  the  least  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  already  injured  suitor. 

Thirdly,  —  The  technicality  of  the  documents  used  is  ex- 
cessive. 

It  may  be  safely  laid  down,  that  our  courts  of  justice  devote 
one  third  part  of  their  time  to  hear  and  to  adjudicate  upon  dis- 
crepancies of  a  formal  and  trilling  character.  Even  the  not 
entailing  a  title  of  dignity  is  a  sufficient  ground  to  defeat  a  just 
prosecution  of  a  wrongdoer.  Now,  if  an  amendment  of  so  fan- 
tastical an  error  were  permitted,  what  right  would  thereby  be 
violated ;  or,  without  such  an  amendment,  if  the  individual  be 
otherwise  sufficiently  described  and  distinguished,  what  injustice 
would  follow  if  such  description  were  held  sufficient  ?  This  is 
not  a  solitary  instance ;  the  books  teem  with  multitudes  of  the 
same  nature.  The  prevention  of  wrong  has  been  universally 
considered  to  be  the  great  end  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Will  a 
system  of  law  accomplish  this  end  more  effectually,  by  oifering 
to  the  wrongdoer  a  hundred  chances  of  escape  from  punishment, 
(not  because  he  is  found  to  be  innocent,  but  because  an  unim- 
portant informality  occurs  in  the  statement  of  the  charge  against 
him,)  than  by  presenting  to  his  mind  the  certainty  of  a  propor- 
tionate punishment,  if  his  guilt  be  proved  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  that  science  which  has  cognizance  of  our  all  in  this  life,  that 
has  for  its  determination  the  various  diffijrences  which  arise  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  on  whose  decision  hang  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  subject :  that  that  science  should  diverge 
from  the  pursuit  of  its  real  and  vital  objects — the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  offender — to  entertain  quibbles  which  itself  has 
created,  and  thereby  to  retard,  and  frequently  to  prevent  the 
course  of  justice  ? 

Moreover,  under  the  present  technical  system,  known  and 
glaring  falsehood  is  stated,  and  is  not  only  tolerated  by  the  law, 
but  is  even  enforced.  It  is  a  rule,  that  every  material  fact  which 
is  stated  in  the  document  of  pleading  must  be  laid  to  have  been 
done  on  a  specified  day,  and  at  a  specified  time,  naming  the 
day,  month,  year,  parish,  and  county.  Now  it  generally  happens 
that  these  data  of  time  and  place  are  not  known  to  an}^  one,  still 
the  law  inflexibly  demands  a  statement  of  them.  In  this  dilemma, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  law  Avhich  created  the  difficulty,  pre- 
scribes the  way  of  escape,  by  telling  the  party  to  state  the  fact 
to  have  been  done  at  any  time  or  place  his  fancy  can  select,  how 
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untrue  soever ;  and  it, — viz.,  the  law,  will  indemnify  him  against 
all  evil  consequences  of  the  falsehood.  This  instance  is  but  one 
out  of  many  in  which  mendacity  is  not  only  tolerated,  biit  is 
even  enforced  by  the  present  technical  system  of  English  law. 
Then,  the  question  immediately  suggests  itself,  is  it  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  that  under  a  system  of  legal  procedure,  false- 
hood should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  documents  whose 
professed  purpose  is  to  disclose  the  truth  ?  Is  it  the  best  way  to 
gain  the  temple  of  truth  by  travelling  along  the  gloomy  and  the 
desert  path  that  leads  to  the  cave  of  falsehood  ?  Let  any  disciple 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  before  we  shall  attempt  to  establish  the  negative. 

Fourthly, — The  proceedings  are  too  numerous  and  complex. 

What  may  be  the  use  of  those  long,  tedious,  and  intricate  pro- 
ceedings which  keep  the  suit  hanging  like  an  evil  spirit  for 
months  over  the  heads  of  the  parties  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
a  trial,  except  to  fill  the  pockets  of  lawyers,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
That  they  accomplish  the  latter  object  is  now-a-days  an  axiom. 
That  they  prey,  vulture-like,  upon  the  minds  and  the  pockets  of 
the  litigating  parties,  is  also  an  axiom ;  but  the  supposed  sacred- 
ness  of  the  legal  edifice  keeps  them  patient  and  murmurless 
under  the  ordeal.  What  is  the  pretended  use  of  these  voluminous 
proceedings  ?  Why,  to  disclose  the  really  disputed  facts  of  the 
case :  as  if  truth,  like  gold,  requires  to  undergo  a  long  purifying 
process  before  it  is  fit  to  be  touched  by  judicial  hands.  Truly,  a 
mountain  in  labour  producing  a  mouse.  An  intelligent  magis- 
trate would,  in  an  hour,  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  material 
points  in  difference  between  the  litigants,  better  than  any  system 
of  written  special  pleading  could  disclose,  by  simply  examining 
the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  while  the  present  mode  takes 
sometimes  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  to  develop  the  facts 
in  dispute ;  and  crude  and  mysterious  enough,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, do  they  appear  when  at  last  brought  forth.  During  this 
long  process,  it  may  be,  that  many  a  grave  and  learned  argument 
is  held,  before  sage  and  reverend  functionaries,  to  overthrow  a 
document,  because  it  approaches  a  little  nearer  to  common  sense 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  law  declares  desirable.  The  document 
is  nullified,  and  then  the  unfortunate  party  must  use  the  strait- 
waistcoat  of  special  pleading  before  he  can  be  again  admitted 
into  court.  It  may,  perhaps,  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  infected  with  the  plague  that  adhered  to  the  school- 
men, who,  not  content  with  the  safe  and  salutary  philosophy  of 
fact,  were  entangled  in  the  nets  they  had  woven,  and  deceived 
by  the  chimeras  they  themselves  had  cherished. 

Fifthly, — The  division  of  the  judicial  tribunals  into  courts  of 
law  and  of  equity  is  improper. 
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That  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  law  proper  and 
equity  is  an  error.  That  law  can  have  its  separate  province 
where  it  may  accomplish  its  legitimate  ends,  without  the  presence 
of  equity,  and  that  equity  can  have  its  independent  sphere  with- 
out the  intervention  of  law,  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  To  separate 
equity  from  law  would  be  the  same  in  principle  as  to  separate 
the  soul  from  the  body,  or  to  sever  the  branch  from  the  tree.  In 
a  word,  law  proper  and  equity  are  parts  of  the  same  general 
machine,  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  being  impos- 
sible. But  English  lawyers  attempt  to  separate  these  two  fra- 
ternal beings,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  distinct  habitations,  where 
they  may  live  and  move,  but,  under  severe  pains  and  penalties, 
they  are  interdicted  from  paying  a  visit  to  each  other,  or  from 
entering  upon  each  other's  territories.  Thus,  English  law,  which 
in  more  instances  than  one  affects  omnipotence,  professes  to 
divide  that  which  in  its  nature  is  indivisible.  But  then,  like  the 
system  of  the  fatalist,  if  tested  by  facts,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
disowned  alike  by  experience  and  by  the  lawyer.  For,  let  any 
legal  functionary  be  asked  if  the  courts  of  law  administer  justice, 
thinking  the  affirmative  answer  to  that  question  to  be  self-evident, 
and  highly  indignant  at  your  ignorance  or  scepticism,  he  would, 
perhaps,  punish  you  by  his  action  of  slander,  or  by  commitment 
to  prison  for  a  contempt  of  court.  Let  him  be  further  asked  if 
they  administer  equity,  and  he  will  immediately  and  by  intuition, 
answer, — No.  Let  him  then  be  requested  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  justice  and  equity,  and  he  will  give  you  a  long 
legal  disquisition,  with  quotations  from  the  opinions  of  sages, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  to  adopt  a  simple 
comparison,  that  law,  alias  justice,  is  a  tiger  that  seizes  unmer- 
cifully on  its  prey,  but  that  equity  is  a  lion  that  has  clemency 
when  striking  its  victim.  But,  let  the  lawyer  be  held  down  to 
reasoning  from  common  facts,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  confess 
that  the  attempted  distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  legal, 
and  not  real,  and  that  the  courts  of  law  and  the  courts  of  equity 
administer  the  same  political  medicine, — viz.,  justice  or  equity. 
Then  why,  in  this  age  of  light  and  of  reason,  is  a  delusion  so 
glaring  supported  in  the  constitution  of  those  tribunals,  which, 
according  to  their  profession,  should  be  nought  but  consummate 
purity  and  truth  ? 

Sixthly — The  intervals  between  the  sittings  of  the  different 
courts  for  the  disposal  of  business  are  too  long. 

Under  the  present  system ;  a  simple  cause  at  law  involving,  per- 
haps, only  the  sum  of  5/.  as  the  amount  of  the  damages  which  are 
ultimately  recovered,  cannot,  upon  an  average,  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  tried  in  a  less  period  than  six  months ;  and,  frequently,  the 
technical  system,  and  the  long  vacations  together,  protract  the  trial 
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much  longer.  Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  these  long 
intervals,  during  which  the  hands  of  civil  justice  are  paralysed  ? 
To  the  suitors,  none  ;  to  the  lawyers,  a  rich  harvest  of  profit,  of 
which  they  in  general  make  the  best  use.  What  are  their  dis- 
advantages ?  To  the  suitors,  delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  which 
like  birds  of  prey,  continually  hover  around  and  torment  their 
victims.  Then,  is  this  evil  in  the  legal  system  necessary,  or  may 
it  be  removed  ?  We  conceive  that  it  may  be  easily  remedied, 
and  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  better  division  and  a  more 
industrious  application  of  the  time  of  the  present  judges,  and 
by  addmg  to  their  number. 

Seventhly, — The  right  of  appeal  which  exists  from  one  court 
to  another  is  improper. 

At  present,  a  cause,  which  has  been  tried  and  decided 
upon  its  merits,  when  the  judge  and  the  jury  heard  the 
evidence  given  on  both  sides,  and  formed  their  decision  from 
a  due  regard  to  those  subjects  which  are  its  proper  elements, 
may  be  afterwards  retried  and  redecided  by  a  tribunal  which 
looks  only  to  the  written  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
former  trial.  In  this  manner,  a  cause  which  has  been  tried  by  a 
judge  in  the  Queen's  Bench  and  a  jury  of  upright  citizens,  may 
be  carried  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  to  be  retried  by  a  jury 
of  judges;  and  thence  again  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Fre- 
quently, these  tribunals,  looking  at  the  case  through  the  me- 
dium of  special  pleading  and  of  technical  law,  form  a  decision 
in  direct  violation  of  that  course  which  justice  pointed  out. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  these  appeals  are  very  expensive  and 
very  dilatory.  Thus,  a  rich  litigant,  though  worsted  at  the  first 
trial,  may  drag  his  poor  opponent  through  these  costly  places, 
until,  at  length,  the  resources  of  the  latter  being  exhausted,  he 
gives  up  the  contest  wearied  and  worn  out.  This  is  not  an  ideal 
picture,  but  is  too  frequently  seen  in  the  course  of  human  fife. 
Besides,  the  present  system  contains  an  assumption,  that  the 
judge  Avho  sits  in  the  court  of  appeal  is  wiser  and  more  com- 
petent to  discharge  his  duties,  than  the  one  who  sat  in  the  first 
court.  If  it  be  so,  why  not  let  him  sit  and  try  the  cause  in  the 
first  instance,  and  thus  save  all  the  chances  of  misdecision  which 
the  other  method  involves  ?  By  means  of  these  appeals,  the  final 
decision  of  a  suit  may  be  protracted  for  a  year,  or  for  two  or  more 
years;  the  consequences  of  which  are,  to  all  classes  of  suitors, 
delay,  expense,  and  corroding  vexation,  and  frequently,  to  poor 
suitors,  temporal  ruin,  and  denial  of  justice.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  this  evil  in  the  legal  system  ?  Why,  merely  to  demolish  the 
useless  and  injurious  superstructure  which  incumbers  the  building, 
and  affords  protection  and  relief  to  those  who  seek  an  asylum 
within  its  walls. 
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Lastly, — As  a  corollary  or  conclusion  deducible  from  the  fore- 
going premises,  it  follows  that  the  administrative  part  of  the 
present  law  of  England  is  productive  to  the  suitors  of  delay,  ex- 
cessive expense,  vexation  of  mind,  and  frequent  injustice. 

Having  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
trative law,  we  shall  next  briefly  delineate  a  plan  which  would  be 
free  from  those  evils,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  the  ends 
of  distributive  justice  in  the  civil  state,  so  far  as  the  same  depend 
on  the  agency  of  a  system  of  means. 

We  would  propose  that  England  and  Wales  should  be  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  should  be  thought  proper,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  That  a  judge  should  be  appointed  to  act  as 
such  for  each  of  such  districts.  That  the  judge  should  hold  courts 
for  the  disposal  of  business  in  his  district,  or  in  the  various  towns 
or  parts  of  his  district,  as  often  as  the  necessities  of  the  inhabi- 
tants should  require.  If  his  district  included  only  a  large  town 
or  part  of  a  large  town,  then,  that  he  should  hold  public  courts 
daily  (with  of  course  reasonable  exceptions)  ;  if  it  include  a 
county,  or  two  or  more  counties,  then,  that  he  should  make  a 
periodical  circuit,  say  once  a  month,  through  the  various  im- 
portant, central  towns  of  his  district,  and  should  there  hold  public 
courts  ;  allotting  his  time  to  the  disposal  of  business  at  the 
various  places  where  courts  are  holden  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Let  the  judicial  tribunal  at  these  courts  consist 
of  the  judge  and  of  a  jury  of  citizens,  as  at  present.  Let  each 
court  have  its  proper  officers  and  attorneys  to  conduct  its  pro- 
ceedings. Then,  let  the  person  who  conceives  himself  to  have 
been  injured  by  another,  and  who  desires  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
law  to  procure  for  him  redress,  by  himself  or  his  attorney,  make 
out  a  plain,  business-like  statement  of  the  default  or  offence,  with 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  compensation  claimed,  (if  the 
wrong  received  be  of  a  nature  for  which  compensation  is  properly 
claimable,)  and,  lastly,  with  a  notice  at  the  bottom  summoning 
the  wrongdoer  to  appear  at  the  next  or  other  sitting  of  the  district 
court  (at  which  the  attendance  of  the  parties  would  be  reasonably 
practicable),  which  will  be  holden  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
specifying  them,  to  answer  the  complaint  stated.  Then,  let  a 
copy  of  this  bill  of  particulars  and  notice  be  delivered  to  the 
wrongdoer  (whom  we  will  call  the  defendant),  at  a  time,  the 
interval  between  which  and  the  sitting  of  the  coiut,  therein 
specified,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  defendant  to  make 
all  due  preparations  for  his  defence.  At  the  sitting  of  the  court 
specified,  let  the  complainant,  his  advocate,  and  witnesses  attend, 
when  and  where,  if  the  defendant  do  not  appear  to  answer  the 
charge  in  person  or  by  attorney,  after  proof  of  delivery  to  him  of 
the  particulars  and  notice,  let  the  complainant  enter  into  the 
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proof  of  his  complaint,  and  if  thought  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
judicial  tribunal,  let  them  award  a  proper  sum,  as  compensation 
for  the  wrong  received,  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  or  such 
other  redress  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.  If  the  de- 
fendant do  appear  at  the  specified  sitting  by  himself  or  his  attorney, 
and  there  deny  the  charge,  or  admit  the  charge,  but  justify  his 
conduct  by  the  allegation  of  some  ground  of  exculpation  which  is 
by  law  declared  sufficient,  then  let  the  case  be  tried  upon  proper 
evidence,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  deliver  their  verdict,  declaring 
the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  defendant,  and  direct  certain  con- 
sequential acts  to  be  done  fulfiUing  the  ends  of  redress  and 
punishment,  or  of  exculpation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
verdict.  And  lastly,  let  the  court  be  armed  with  proper  power  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  decision  in  cases  where  that  becomes 
necessary. 

The  foregoing  is  but  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  procedure,  the 
details  of  which,  though  a  statement  of  them  would  be  out  of 
place  and  tedious  in  this  article,  might  easily  be  settled  on  sys- 
tematic principles.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  plan  is 
directly  applicable  only  to  that  class  of  legal  causes,  arising  from 
private  or  individual  wrongs,  called  civil,  and  not  to  that  class 
arising  from  public  wrongs,  called  criminal ;  though  its  radical 
principles  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  proceedings 
which  are  adopted  in  reference  to  the  latter. 

That  the  principles  advocated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  gradually  gaining  ground,  even  amongst  lawyers,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  important  law  reforms 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has,  to  a 
limited  extent,  been  founded  upon  them.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  the  late  chancellor.  Lord  Cottenham,  for  his  efforts  in  the 
field  of  legal  reform.  The  same  praise  is  also  merited  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  for  introducing  into  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  to  which  jurisdiction 
was  proposed  to  be  given  over  causes  arising  from  debt  not  ex- 
ceeding 20/.,  the  machinery  of  which  bill  was  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  foregoing  outline.  It  is  hoped,  that  these  learned 
lords  will  not  relinquish  their  laudable  undertaking;  but  that, 
with  others  of  their  noble  and  learned  compeers,  as  well  as  intel- 
ligent members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  propose  and 
effectuate  such  salutary  and  organic  reforms  in  the  law,  as  will 
wipe  away  those  deformities,  which,  unquestionably,  render  it  re- 
pugnant to  the  interests,  genius,  and  designs  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 
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The  Vicar  of  WaJiefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Thirty-two 
Illustrations.  By  William  Mulready,  R.A.  London:  Van 
Voorst.     1843. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  observing  the  tendency  recently 
evinced  by  our  artists  to  seek  alliance  with  the  more  valuable  and 
permanent  productions  of  our  literature.  This  is  a  much  more  desir- 
able state  of  things  than  that  which  has  been  fashionable  for  some 
years  past,  and  will  not  fail  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  over  the 
public  mind.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  artistical  skill  on  the  class  of 
annuals,  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  their 
literary  merits.  When  the  eye  has  turned  from  the  engraver  to  the 
poet,  from  the  illustration  of  the  pencil  to  that  of  the  pen,  it  has  been 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment. 
There  has  been  such  a  want  of  hai'mony,  such  a  perceptible  contrast 
between  affluence  and  poverty,  splendour  of  conception  and  feebleness 
of  intellect,  that  one  has  wished  the  artist  had  spurned  the  association 
in  which  he  is  made  to  appear,  and  jDrcsented  himself  to  us  without 
companion  or  co-worker.  The  case  is  vexy  different,  however,  with 
a  class  of  works  now  happily  appearing.  A  short  time  since  we  had 
before  us  an  edition  of  '  Thomson's  Seasons,'  illustrated  by  members 
of  the  Etching  Club,  of  which  we  spoke  in  terms  of  high  and  well 
merited  eulogy.  The  volume  now  on  our  table  is  illustrated  after  a 
different  order,  but  will  prove  an  equal  favourite  with  the  discerning- 
few.  The  selection  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield''  has  been  judicious, 
for  few  works  are  moi'e  popular,  or  more  adapted  to  the  style  of  illus- 
tration here  attempted.  The  object  aimed  at  has  been  '  that  character 
and  composition  may,  with  the  aid  of  drawing,  appeal  directly  to  the 
understanding  ;'  and  it  is  only  to  look  at  the  engravings  themselves  to 
perceive  in  how  happy  a  degree  this  has  been  accomplished.  Several 
of  them  are  complete  tales  in  themselves.  The  mind  of  the  artist 
communes  directly  with  that  of  the  intelligent  reader,  conveying 
impressions  of  character  and  events  as  by  instinct,  and  with  much  more 
vividness  than  any  letter-press  could  do.  Every  lover  of  Goldsmith 
will  seek  to  possess  himself  of  so  beautiful  a  volume,  which  admits  of 
no  comparison  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 


Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited 
by  Wm.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities.'  Part  I.  8vo,  pp.  128.  London :  Taylor 
and  Walton.     1843. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  learned  editor  of  this  work,  for  having  so 
long  delayed  to  notice  his  very  valuable  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities;'  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  present  some  account 
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to  our  readers.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  long  delay  has 
been  occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  the  editor  of  this  journal 
had  no  control.  He  had  been  promised  a  notice  of  the  work  by  a 
scholar  in  every  way  competent  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  but 
whose  untimely  and  lamented  death  has  unhappily  frustrated  this  as 
well  as  many  other  more  important  projects. 

Of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,' 
we  can  only  say  at  present  that  it  promises,  in  no  respect,  to  discredit 
its  predecessor, — of  which  the  public  have  already  testified  their  ap- 
probation, in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  publishers  and  writers — by 
purchasing  it.  Assuredly  the  present  work  is  not  less  needed  than  the 
'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;'  perhaps  we  might  say, 
that  it  is  needed  much  more.  That  Lempriere  should  have  enjoyed  so 
extensive  a  sale,  and  so  prolonged  a  popularity,  notwithstanding  his 
superficiality  and  inaccuracies,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  proverb,  that  '  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.' 
Considering  the  zeal  with  which  classical  literature  has  been  of  late 
years  cultivated,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  that  so 
many  of  the  valuable  and  deeply  learned  works  of  Germany  have  been 
familiar  at  least  to  our  principal  scholars,  that  all  the  sources  of  ancient 
history  have  been  so  sagaciously  and  accurately  investigated,  it  is  really 
disgraceful  to  literature  that  such  an  ill-digested  compilation  as  that  of 
Lempriere  should  have  been  so  long  left  in  the  hands  of  the  school-boy 
and  the  student.  This  evil,  we  confidently  expect,  will  now  be 
remedied. 

The  present  work,  as  a  single  sentence  from  the  prospectus  will 
show,  is  to  take  a  very  wide  range.  '  The  Biographical  articles  wiU 
include  the  names  of  all  persons  of  any  importance  which  occur  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Westei'n  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era,  and  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.'  The  sources  of  information  also  will 
embrace  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  works  of  continental  scholar- 
ship. '  The  writings  of  modern  German  philologists,  as  Niebuhr, 
Savigny,  Bockh,  K.O.  Midlei',  Wachsmuth,  Droysen,  Drumann, 
Brandis,  Ritter,  Welcker,  Bode,  Westerman,  Lobeck,  and  others, 
as  weU  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  ThirlwaU, 
Arnold,  and  Clinton,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed. The  articles  in  this  dictionary  will  be  founded  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  authorities.  We  must  not  forget  another  and 
very  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  '  Such  of  the  articles  as  are  suscep- 
tible of  it  will  be  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  from  ancient  coins.' 

We  very  cordially  wish  the  learned  editor  all  success  in  liis  under- 
taking, and  warmly  recouimend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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7^  it  good,  or  is  it  Evil  ?  A  short  tract  on  Slavery.  Printed  for  the 
Ladies'  A nti- Slavery  Society,  Bond-street,  Birmingham.  London: 
Ward. 

A  brief,  but  excellent  publication,  well  suited  to  its  object,  and 
worthy  of  extensive  circulation.  "We  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
young  people,  as  fitted  to  incx*ease  their  abhon-ence  of  slavery,  and  to 
i-ender  them  more  anxious  for  its  speedy  and  imiversal  extinction. 


Anti-Popery ;  or  Popery  Unreasonable,  Unscriptural,  and  Novel.  By 
John  Rogers.  Tlm-d  edition,  revised  and  improved.  London: 
Simpkin. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  deserves  to  live.  In 
point  of  matter  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  predecessors,  particularly 
under  the  head  of  '  Priestal  Absolution,'  is  purged  from  those  pecu- 
liarities of  phraseology  which  gave  them  a  somewhat  repulsive  appear- 
ance, and  is  vended  at  a  third  of  the  price  at  which  the  first  edition 
sold.     We  trust  it  will  obtain  the  wide  circulation  it  merits. 


No  Popery.      The   Cry  Examined.     8vo.    jDp.   15.     Third  Edition. 
London :  John  Snow. 

An  admirable  pamphlet,  of  the  reasoning  and  spirit  of  which  it  is 
difiicult  to  speak  too  highly.  Clear  in  argumentation,  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, fervent  in  appeal,  and  thoroughly  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
in  its  whole  tone,  it  has  our  entire  ajaproval  and  warmest  good  wishes. 
The  seeds  of  important  truths  are  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand 
throughovit  its  pages. 

The  Works  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  himself.    Vol.  Y. 
London :  C.  A.  Bartlett. 

The  "  Life  of  Cornelius  Winter^  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find,  that  prior  to  his 
contemplating  the  present  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  Mr.  Jay  had 
been  led  '  to  think  of  sending  it  to  the  press  again.'  It  is  one  of  the 
best  books  in  our  language,  good  for  all  classes,  but  specially  useful  to 
the  rising  ministry.  In  common,  therefore,  with  many  others,  we 
have  regretted  its  not  being  before  the  public  in  an  accessible  form, 
and  we  hail  the  present  reprint  as  an  invaluable  accession  to  our  stock 
of  religious  biography.  Every  young  minister  should  possess  the 
book,  and  some  of  older  years  would  not  be  injured  by  its  attentive 
perusal.  The  present  volume  has  two  title-pages,  and  may  therefore 
be  purchased  separately,  or  as  one  of  a  uniform  series.  *  In  this 
edition,'  the  venerated  author  informs  us,  '  there  have  been  no  altera- 
tions, but  the  additions  are  very  considerable.  They  consist  not  only 
of  various  notes  by  the  editor,  but  a  number  more  of  JMr.  Winter's 
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letters.  These  consist  of  letters  to  a  poor  and  pious  rustic,  to  John 
Thornton,  Esq.,  the  renowned  philanthropist,  to  several  of  his  students, 
to  some  of  his  friends,  dated  from  Georgia,  whither  he  went  with  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  where  he  was  engaged  to  teach  the  slave  population, 
followed  by  a  few  addresses  to  occasional  correspondents,  and  which 
are  interspersed  with  the  letters  of  the  old  edition,  but  mai'ked  with 
an  asterisk. 


Diary  and  Letters  of   Madame  D'Arblay.      Edited  by  her   Niece. 
Vol.  V.     London:  Colburn. 

Having  reviewed,  at  considerable  length,  the  prior  volumes  of  this 
Avork,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  a  mere  annunciation  of 
the  one  before  us.  On  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  volume,  we  shall 
notice  its  contents  more  at  large,  and  in  the  meantime  simply  remark 
that  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  embracing  the  period  from 
1789  to  1793  inclusive. 


Polynesia  ;  or,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Principal  Islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  including  New  Zealand  ;  the  Introduction  of  Christia- 
nity ;  and  the  actual  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  hi  regard  to 
Civilization,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts  of  Social  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  and  D.C.L.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  throw  light  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  displays  considerable 
research,  an  enlightened  estimate  of  missionary  laboui-,  and  a  happy 
exemption  from  the  prejudices  too  common  with  the  class  to  which 
the  author  belongs.  '  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  exhibit  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  society  in  Polynesia ;  the  manners  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  natives  from  their  European  visitors  ;  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  sentiment  among  the  higher  class ;  a  desire  for  the  con- 
veniences, and  even  the  luxuries,  of  civilized  life ;  and,  above  all,  the 
disappearance  of  those  gross  indulgences  which  so  often  called  forth 
the  reprobation  of  the  religious  teacher.  A  view  is  also  given  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  relations  which  have  been  esta- 
blished in  some  of  the  Islands,  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich group,  where  consuls  from  England,  and  from  the  United  States, 
have  for  some  time  past  resided,  under  the  protection  of  the  local 
government.'  We  thank  Dr.  Russell  both  for  the  diligence  and 
temper  with  which  he  has  executed  his  undertaking,  and  strongly 
recommend  his  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  friends.  It  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  of  which  it 
forms  the  thirty-third  volume. 
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The  Servant  of  the  Age.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Nim  Moryan  Harry,  Minister  of  Neiv  Broad  Street  Meeting- 
House.     By  Caleb  Morris.     London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  discourse  are  so  peculiar,  as 
to  induce  us  to  depart  from  our  rule,  of  not  noticing  single  sermons. 
Mr.  Harry  was  for  many  years  a  highly-respected  minister  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  was  increasing  in  popularity  and  usefulness,  when  he 
was  cut  off,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  five  cliildren,  almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  support 
on  the  generous  kindness  of  Christian  friends.  The  profits  of  this 
sermon  are  to  be  devoted  to  their  use.  We  should  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  if  on  no  other,  earnestly  hope  that  its  sale  might  be  extensive. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  ground  of  our  hope.  Mr.  Caleb 
Morris's  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  will  not  be  disappointed 
by  this  discourse.  It  abounds  Avith  just,  solemn,  and  striking  thoughts, 
expressed  in  a  style  correct,  chaste,  and  often  beautiful.  There  is 
nothing  common-place  about  it,  its  subject,  sentiments,  or  forms  ;  but 
while  it  is  thoroughly  scriptural,  it  possesses  a  freshness  and  originality, 
not  a  little  delightful  to  the  many  who  are  tired  of  the  common  run  of 
pulpit  ministrations,  and  especially  of  funeral  sermons.  Mr.  Morris  talks 
about  life,  not  death;  the  service  of  this  world,  not  the  rewards  of  another; 
and  the  tendency  of  his  discourse  is  to  brace  and  gird  for  healthful 
and  holy  action,  and  not  to  excite  soft  and  sentimental  meditations  on 
the  grave  and  heaven.  The  text  is  Acts,  xiii.  36,  '  David,  after  he 
had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  Avill  of  God,  fell  on  sleep.' 
Two  questions  are  proposed  and  answered :  the  first  at  length ;  the 
second  briefly,  from  tlig  necessity  of  space — How  and  JMiy  we  should 
serve  our  age  ?  The  reply  to  the  former  is — We  must  be  first  of  all 
the  servants  of  God — we  must  study  the  age — we  must  spread  our 
affections  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  age — and  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  j^articidar  department  of  service  to  the  age  tvhich  is  assigned 
to  us.  The  answer  to  the  latter  embraces  the  following  thoughts : — 
Because  God  ivills  it — because  the  age  has  served  us — because  this  is 
the  oidy  age  we  can  serve — and  because  the  age  and  ourselves  are 
speedily  to  give  an  account  to  the  God  of  all  ages.  Then  follow  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Mi*.  Harry's  life,  and  a  just  and  discriminating 
account  of  his  mind  and  ministry.  We  can  most  honestly  and  heartily 
commend  the  whole  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  only  add,  that 
he  who  can  write  thus,  is  bound  to  '  serve  his  age '  by  writing  more. 


The  Great  Propitiation  ;  or,  Christ's  Satisfaction,  and  Man's  Justifi- 
cation by  it  upon  his  Faith  ;  that  is,  Belief  of  and  Obedience  to, 
the  Gospel.  By  Joseph  Truman,  B.D.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Edition,  1672.     Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  one  in  the  cheap  publication  of  which 
all  lovers  of  sound  theology  may  well  rejoice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  we  should  not  like  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  approval  of  every 
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sentiment  in  a  treatise,  published  nearly  two  centuries  since,  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  most  important  truths 
of  revelation.  We  are  taught  by  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  self- 
development,  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  in  Expositions  of  an  eai-ly 
date  some  interpretations  Avhich  are  now  obsolete.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  healthy  theological  sentiments 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  great  mass  of  its  statements  would  not 
dishonour  a  divine  of  the  px-eaent  day;  while,  with  sundry  quaint- 
nesses  of  style  and  familiarities  of  illustration,  to  be  found  plentifully 
in  our  older  writers,  it  has  their  usual  excellence,  of  containing 
much  matter  in  a  little  space.  Many  a  modern  woi-k  on  the  atone- 
ment would  contrast  but  poorly  Avith  this  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  very  cheap,  as  well  as  good,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
read  extensively. 


Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Temple,  of  Rochford,  Essex,  loitli  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author.  By  his  Widow.  London:  Snow. 
1842. 

These  are  the  last  gifts  to  the  world  of  a  good  and  useful  man  who 
is  already  known  to  many  as  the  author  of  several  small  volumes  for 
religious  devotion.  The  sermons  have  been  selected  from  the  ordinary 
discourses  of  their  author  by  some  of  his  surviving  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  are  introduced  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
George  Clayton.  Without  being  remarkable  for  extensive  learning, 
or  any  peculiar  originality  of  thought  or  expression,  they  are  appro- 
priate and  pleasing  statements  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The 
spiritual  benefit  of  his  hearers  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
preacher  in  their  composition  and  delivery,  and  amongst  our  villages, 
families,  and  private  circles,  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  added  to  the 
short  discourses  of  Jay,  Burder,  and  Beddome. 


The  approaching  Doicnfall  of  Poperjj  and  Civil  Despotism  in  Europe, 
Sfc.  By  a  Layman.  London  :  Ward.  Bristol :  Philp  and  Evans. 
1842. 

Without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  opinions 
advocated  in  this  little  volume,  we  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  It  is  a  temperate  and  well  written  treatise,  designed,  by 
exposition  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  author  supposes  that  spiritual  and  civil 
tyranny  among  the  nations  of  Europe  is  to  last  till  the  year  1866,  when 
by  some  sudden  revolution  it  is  to  be  overthrown.  This  period  he 
fixes  on  as  the  end  of  the  1260  days  of  prophecy.  There  is  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  historical  and  biblical  research,  and  readers 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested. 
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Progressive  Questioning  Book,  comprising  Steps  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ;  or, 
Questio7is  on  St.  Hark,  ^St.  Mattheiv,  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Sunday  and  other 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  E.  T.  M.  Phillips,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Hathern, 
Leicestershire,  &c.     London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside.     1842. 

Sunday-school  teachers  ought  not  to  need  the  use  of  a  questioning 
book  so  simple  and  full  as  this  is;  but  from  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  of  Sunday-school  teaching  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  many 
schools  in  which  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  guide  and 
model  to  teachers,  of  questions  which  they  themselves  ought  to  furnish 
to  awaken  and  inform  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
steps  will  complete  the  sei'ies,  and  comprise  questions  on  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 


Leaves  from  Eusebius,  selected  from  his  celebrated  Work,  '  The  Evan- 
gelical Preparation^^  and  translated  from  the  Original  Greek.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Street,  M.A.     London  :  Edward  Bull.      1842. 

Amongst  the  works  in  defence  of  Christianity,  published  by  those 
familiarly  known  as  the  Fatliers,  the  '  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Euse- 
bius,' in  the  estimation  of  'Mx.  Street  and  of  others,  deservedly  holds  a 
high  position.  In  the  selection  of  passages  for  translation  from  any 
writers,  and  especially  from  the  Christian  Fathers,  there  is  great  scope 
for  partiality,  and  without  dishonesty  of  purpose  the  person  viho 
selects  may  even  unconsciously  be  influenced  by  preconceived  opinions. 
Mr.  Street,  in  his  preface,  avows  himself  a  churchman,  a  docile  son, 
and  pupil  of  the  English  establishment,  tenderly  deprecating  an  appeal 
to  antiquity,  which  shall  "  disturb  her  decisions,  contradict  their  spirit 
and  intention,  and  prepare  the  way  for  endless  innovations  of  faith  and 
practice."  Concerning,  we  suppose,  some  of  us  Protestant  Dissenters, 
he  more  vigorously  protests  against  "  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  which 
fortifies  itself  by  partial  views  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  pride  of  igno- 
I'ance  treats  antiquity  with  disdain."  After  these  candid  utterances 
of  opinion  in  tlie  preface,  we  observe  on  the  whole  a  wise  impartiality 
in  selection  and  translation,  and  having  no  wish  to  '  treat  antiquity  with 
disdain,'  we  hope  these  leaves  may  be  scattered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gatherer.  Of  the  merits  of  the  translation  we  are  unable  to  speak 
definitely,  not  having  an  immediate  access  to  the  original,  the  folio  of 
R.  Stephens,  reprinted  at  Paris,  a.d.  1628,  but  we  fancied  in  reading 
that  there  was  occasionally  a  freedom  and  popularity  of  translation 
which  might  interfere  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original.  In  any 
future  edition,  it  would  be  well  also  to  distinguish  more  accurately, 
perhaps  by  a  change  of  type,  the  selections  from  Eusebius,  his  quota- 
tion from  other  writers,  and  matter  thrown  in  to  connect  the  argument. 
On  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  of  Porphyry,  '  Of  the 
Philosophy  of  Oracles,'  which  is  often  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  this  book, 
Mr.  Street  commits  himself  to  neither  opinion,  though,  contrary  to  Di*. 
Lardner  and  others,  he  would  appear  to  favour  the  affirmative.     To 
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those  interested  in  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
manner  of  their  warfare  with  decHning  Paganism,  these  leaves  will 
aiFord  easy  and  profitable  instruction. 


Memorials  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Theo- 
pJiilus  Lessey,  to  icliich  is  added  a  Sermon,  preached  on  occasion  of 
his  Death.  By  John  Hannah,  D.D.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

3Iemoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Henry   Vauffhan,  A.B.,    Vicar  of 
Crickhowel,  Brecknockshire  ;  and  Minister  of  Park  Chapel,  Chelsea, 
London:   Seeley  and  Burnside. 

We  especially  commend  Dr.  Hannah's  memoir  of  the  above  excel- 
lent and  useful  servant  of  Christ,  to  the  attention  of  young  ministers, 
and  students  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  growth  of  religion  in 
the  soul  is,  as  Mr.  Lessey  and  his  biographers  often  remark  in  the  course 
of  this  volume,  the  first  element  in  ministerial  success,  and  when  asso- 
ciated with  natural  powers  of  a  high  order,  matured  by  reading  and 
study,  cannot  fail  to  render  its  subjects  an  eminent  blessing  to  society. 
'  The  papers  and  facts  from  which  these  memorials  were  composed, 
were  collected  and  supplied  by  Mrs.  Lessey.'  The  lamented  man 
whose  history  they  exhibit,  was  beloved  and  valued  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  Whilst  this  book  is  sure  of  an  extensive  circulation 
amongst  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  deserves  to  be  read  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  that  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  Lessey  was  so  viseful  a 
member  and  distinguished  an  ornament. 

The  other  memoir  at  the  head  of  this  brief  notice  is  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  devoted  clergyman  of  the  established  church.  The  bio- 
grapher appears  to  imitate  the  suavity  of  his  subject.  The  woi'k,  we 
are  told,  was  prepared  exclusively  for  private  circulation,  and  princi- 
pally consists  of  copious  extracts  from  the  letters  of  friends  of  the 
deceased.  It  might — very  advantageously  for  public  circulation — 
have  been  compressed  within  narrower  limits. 


Catholic  and  Evangelical  Principles  vieived  in  their  present  applica- 
tion to  the  Church  of  God,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By 
Alfred  Barrett.     London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1843. 

Danger  and  Duty ;  or,  A  Feto  Words  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Times,  and  in  behalf  of  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Peace.  By 
the  Kev.  Richard  Marks,  Vicar  of  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 
London:  Nisbet  and  Co.     1842. 

The  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Examined,  and  its  Unscriptural 
Tendency  set  forth.  By  one  of  the  Laity.  London:  Nisbet  and 
Co.     1842. 

These  three  publications  all  refer  to  the  subject  which  now  engrosses 
the  attention  of  many  Christians  of  all  classes — Puseyism.  The  first 
is  by  a  stanch  Wesleyan  methodist,  who,    with  great   affection  for 
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episcopacy,  from  which  he  ventures  to, assert  every  revival  of  true  re- 
ligion has  arisen,  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  unkind  and  tyi*an- 
nical  spirit  displayed  by  the  church  of  Oxford,  The  book  might  be 
entitled  '  A  Plea  for  Methodism.'  By  using  as  synonymous  the  terms 
evangelical  doctrine  and  methodism,  the  author  boldly  declares  Luther 
w^as  a  methodist,  and  makes  many  other  statements  equally  extrava- 
gant. There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  Wesleyan  system  excellences  which 
congregational  dissenters  would  do  well  to  observe  and  imitate,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  would  in  no  respect  compromise  the  important 
principle  of  congregational  independence.  To  all  those  interested  in 
understanding  the  singular  position  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  we  suggest  the  perusal  of  ISIx. 
Barrett's  treatise.  It  is  written  with  ability  and  learning,  and  in  a 
mild  and  Christian  temper.  As  the  book  treats  minutely  of  many  sub- 
jects about  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  it  will  receive 
partial  approval  and  disapprobation ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  it  directs 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  body  to  which  the  author  belongs,  to 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats.  We  venture  to  express  our  conviction  that 
his  favourite  methodism,  although  a  hundred  years  old,  has  not  yet 
passed  the  critical  period  of  its  existence  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  with  superciliousness  more  an- 
cient separations  from  the  establishment.  The  reception  of  the  seed 
in  stony  places,  as  described  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  may  have  an 
analogy  in  ecclesiastical  systems  as  well  as  individual  minds,  and  time 
only  may  be  necessary  to  declare  its  application. 

Both  the  other  pamphlets  are  by  members  of  the  church  of  England. 
Each  is  worthy  of  perusal.  That  of  Mr.  Marks  is  appropi-iate  for  dis- 
tribution among,  we  fear,  the  decreasing  number  of  evangelical  cler- 
gyman still  in  the  establishment,  and  may  serve  to  awaken  their  atten- 
tion and  urge  them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  though  it  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  act  with  decision  and  earnestness  while 
encumbered  with  liturgies,  creeds,  and  rubric,  which,  according  to  the 
admissions  of  their  advocates,  give  an  uncertain  and  ambiguous  sound. 
The  pamphlet  by  a  layman,  impugns,  with  a  freedom  which  priests  will 
find  difficult  to  repress,  the  conduct  of  an  individual  bishop. 


Essays  in  reference  to  Socinianism,  in  Two  Parts.     Part  the  First. 
By  Joseph  Cottle.     London:  Longman  and  Co.     1842. 

The  titles  of  these  essays  are,  the  Simple  Manhood  of  Christ — Christ 
the  Final  Judge — On  Materialism — On  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ — 
On  Eternal  Punishments — Satan — Hell — On  the  Atonement — and  on 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  these  subjects,  with  observations  on 
each  of  them.  The  author  rejoices  that,  having  passed  the  age  of  man, 
he  has  been  spared  to  express  these,  his  matured  views  of  Socinianism. 
Respect  for  age  leads  us  to  forbear  criticism.  The  book  is  distin- 
guished by  an  earnest  zeal  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
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In  the  Press. 

The  Memoir  of  Mrs.  George  Clayton,  late  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Claj^- 
ton,  Walworth,  London.  By  Joseph  Sortain,  A.B.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, Minister  of  North  Street  Chapel,  Brighton. 

Mr.  Ryland's  translation,  from  the  German,  of  the  Rev.  C.  Temisch's  work 
on  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Doctrines  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  author  has  favoured  the  translator 
with  several  corrections  and  additions,  which  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
translation. 

Li  one  large  volume,  Svo,  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the 
Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Power  Le  Poer  Trench,  D.D.,  and  his  Dioceses.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  D' Arcy  Sirr,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Kilcoleman,  Diocese  of  Tuam. 

Early  in  March  will  appear  the  Treatise  of  D.  Diodati,  '  De  Christo  Greece 
loquente.'     Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B. 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Shaksperian  Concordance. — This  work,  which  has 
occupied  more  than  thirteen  years  in  preparation  and  compilation,  is  now 
being  printed,  and  the  first  number  is  expected  to  be  ready  early  in  March. 
It  includes,  not  only  every  word  in  the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions, 
but  has  been  completed  to  the  present  time  by  including  the  variations  which 
occur  in  the  editions  of  Charles  Knight,  Tyas,  and  Paine  Collier. 


Just  Published. 

Wesleyan  Missions :  their  Progress  Stated  and  their  Claims  Enforced.  By 
Robert  Alder,  D.D. 

Litroductory  Latin  Delectus  :  with  a  Copious  Vocabulary.  By  George 
Ferguson,  A.M. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry,  and  chiefly  at 
Manchester.     By  the  late  Robert  Stephens  M'All,  LL.D. 

Knight's  Library  Edition  of  Shakspere.  Vol.  VIL  Histories,  Tragedies. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     Vol.  IL 

Sequel  to  Appeals  made  to  the  Government  and  People  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  Niger  Expedition,  before  its  departure  from  England  ;  with  a  Let- 
ter addressed  to  Lord  Stanley.     By  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Era;  being  a  Synoptical  View  of  the  Chief  Events 
and  Measures  of  his  Life  and  Times. 

Judah's  Lion.     By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Letters  and  Biography  of  Felix  NefF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Bost.     By  Margaret  Anne  Wyatt. 

Second  Causes  ;  or,  'Up  and  be  Doing  1'     By  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 

Sabbaths  at  Home  ;  or,  a  Help  to  their  Right  Improvement.  By  Henry 
March.     Third  Edition. 

Strictures  on  Certain  Portions  of  Dr.  Marshall's  late  Work  on  the  Atone- 
mgnt.  By  an  English  Congregational  Minister. 

Sard's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity.  The  Great  Propitiation.  By  Joseph 
Tmman,  B.D. 

What  is  the  power  of  the  Greek  Article,  and  how  may  it  be  expressed  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  ?     By  John  Taylor. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Missionary  to  Polj'nesia. 
By  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Halstead.     Second  Thousand. 

The  Advancement  of  Religion  the  Claim  of  the  Times.  By  Andrew  Reed, 
D.D. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Albert 
Barnes.     Vol.  IV.     Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Poetical  Remains  of  Lucretia  Davidson  ;  with  a  Biography.  By  Miss 
Sedgwick. 

The  Life  of  William  Bedell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  By  H.  J.  Monck 
Mason,  LL.D.,  M.R.LA. 

Lectures  on  Popery.     By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  Curate  of  Gaddesby. 

Songs  from  the  Parsonage  ;  or,  Lyrical  Teaching.     By  a  Clergyman. 

The  Good  Samaritan  ;  a  Lecture  illustrative  of  Christian  Benevolence.  By 
Samuel  Hulme. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne.  Trans- 
lated by  David  D.  Scott.     Illustrated  with  Portraits.     Parts  13 — 24. 

The  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  :  the  Influence  of  British  Settlements  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  relation  to  both,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  Let- 
ters of  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  the  '  United  Service 
Gazette,'  &c. 

Union  without  Uniformity. — The  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Meeting  for 
Union  at  Craven  Chapel,  2nd  Jan.  1843.     Revised  by  their  authors. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  ;  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Remarks 
on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  by  James  Montgomery  ;  and  120  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  by  Harvey.     2  vols. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  By  James  Backhouse. 
Illustrated  by  three  maps,  15  etciiings,  &c.     1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Celestial  Atlas,  containing  maps  of  all  the  Constellations  visible  in  Great 
Britain,  with  corresponding  blank  maps  of  the  Stars.     By  J.  Middleton. 

Companion  to  Middleton's  Celestial  Atlas,  containing  a  Series  of  Lessons 
on  the  Constellations  —  a  Dissertation  on  the  Fixed  Stars,  &c.  By  J. 
Middleton. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates. — A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.  By  Robert  Brown- 
ing, author  of '  Paracelsus.' 

National  Distresses  and  National  Sins.     By  J.  C.  Gallaway.  A.M. 

Reasons  for  Seceding  from  Conference  Methodism,  containing  a  brief  view 
of  the  arbitrary  power  claimed  and  exercised  by  Wesleyan  Methodist  Minis- 
ters.    By  John  Cropp.     Third  thousand. 

The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  Food  of  the 
People.     Second  Edition.     By  Thomas  Doubleday,  Esq. 

England  and  her  Interests. — The  '  Times'  and  the  Government,  and  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  considered.     By  John  White,  A.M. 

The  Holy  Bible :  accompanied  throughout  with  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and 
Exegetical  Commentary,  and  Revised  Version.  By  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hussey, 
D.D.     Part  I. 

The  History  of  Woman  in  England,  and  her  Influence  on  Society  and 
Literature,  from  the  earliest  period.  By  Hannah  Lawrence.  Vol.  I. — to  the 
year  1200. 

Elements  of  Universal  History,  on  a  New  and  Systematic  Plan,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students.     By  H.  White,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

*  Enter  into  thy  Closet ;'  or,  Secret  Prayer,  and  its  accompanying  exercises. 
By  the  Rev.  James  M'Gill. 

Sermons,  preached  in  Park  Chapel,  Chelsea.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller, 
M.A. 
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Art.  I.   1.  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Modern  History,   with  Appendix. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D,     Delivered  at  Oxford,  December  1841. 

2.  Preface  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Thucydides,     By  the  same. 

Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  already  been  employed  in 
paying  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  regret  so  richly  due  to  the  la- 
mented author  of  these  and  other  works ;  and  while  our  hearts 
deeply  sympathize  with  that  which  has  been  already  poured  forth, 
we  feel  that  we  might  do  him  an  injustice  in  attempting  to  appre- 
ciate his  merit,  socially,  intellectually,  or  spiritually.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  swell  the  echo  of  the  dirge  which  has  been  drawn 
forth  by  genuine  feeling,  and  by  the  sorrows  *  in  which  the 
stranger  intermeddleth  not.'  Let  it  suffice  to  indicate  that  we  do 
not  undervalue  him ;  and  that  if  we  arc  about  to  canvass  freely, 
to  oppose,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  refute,  his  sentiments  on 
one  important  point,  it  is  precisely  because  we  so  esteem  his 
judgment  upon  others.  Arguments  such  as  we  are  about  to 
adduce,  assume  consequence  in  our  eyes,  solely  because  they  are 
deliberately  advanced  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  dutifully  received  by 
many  of  his  admirers. 

The  subject  which  we  have  to  discuss  is  not  at  all  strange  to 
these  pages ;  but  the  views  to  which  we  now  find  our  own  in 
contrast,  arc  rather  strange,  in  modern  days  at  least ;  so  that  the 
argument  becomes  less  hackneyed.  Dr.  Arnold's  sentiments 
concerning  the  relations  of  State  and  Church,  at  first  strike  some 
persons  as  so  extraordinary,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
him  sincere.  We  have  known  those  who  imagined  that  he  held 
them  as  a  kind  of  shift,  to  enable  him  to  stand  his  ground  within 
the  pale  of  the  establishment,  and  to  give  him  sometJdng  to  say, 
where  nothing  good  could  be  said.     On  the  contrary,  there  are 
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numerous  proofs  that  he  was  an  ardent  adinu-er  of  his  own  theory. 
He  cannot  avoid  going  out  of  his  way,  even  in  his  notes  to  Thu- 
cydides,  besides  the  more  formal  statement  in  his  preface,  to 
inculcate  what  he  deems  so  important  truth.  In  his  '  Inaugural 
Lecture  on  Modern  History,'  where  no  one  could  have  expected 
such  a  thing,  he  devotes  several  pages  to  the  topic ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this,  has  annexed  an  appendix  of  thirty-three  pages 
to  fortify  his  position  against  Mi*.  Gladstone,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

Dr.  Arnold  entitles  his  own  views.  The  Moral  Theory  of  a 
State.  By  giving  it  this  name,  he  gains  for  his  argument  an 
apparent  advantage,  and  betrays,  w^e  think,  a  misapprehension  of 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  would  oppose  him.  Of  this  we  shall 
afterwards  speak  more  at  length.  On  the  ground  that  the  State 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  moral  power,  he  claims  for  it  a  right  to 
legislate  on  religious  matters,  and  to  punish  wickedness  as  such  ; 
to  become  the  spiritual  educator  of  the  nation ;  to  establish  and 
endow  religious  teachers,  and  to  eject  men  from  political  or  even 
social  privileges,  because  of  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  State 
religion.  He  alleges  that  these  high  powers  may  be,  and  often 
are,  used  tyrannically ;  but  he  will  not  allow  that  to  use  them 
at  all  is  overstepping  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  How  to  reconcile 
the  just  freedom  of  individuals  with  those  rights,  he  declares  to 
be  a  question  than  which  he  '  knows  none  more  difficult,'  (p.  55, 
Lectures ;)  but  he  maintains  that  it  exists  equally  in  the  system 
of  his  opponents.  To  persecution  his  whole  nature  and  his 
uniform  conduct  were  as  adverse  as  some  of  his  principles  appear 
favourable  ;  and  if  such  deductions  arc  made  from  them  by  us, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  disowned  by  him.  In  his 
view,  community  of  religion  is  an  essential  element  of  nationality ; 
and  a  dissenter  from  the  national  religion  is  a  sort  of  foreigner  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  him  treated  with  all  the 
kindness  which  aliens  ought  to  receive,  but  regards  a  claim  of 
admission  to  equal  rights  in  the  State  as  quite  preposterous.  He 
teaches  that  the  State  may,  with  equal  justice,  adopt  the  '  New 
Testament  as  its  law,  or  the  institutes  and  code  of  Justinian.' — 
(p.  53.)  Finally,  he  does  not  shrink  to  declare  that  the  State  is 
the  perfect  Church. 

'  "When  I  speak  then  of  a  State  requiring  obedience  to  the  Christian 
law,  it  means  that  the  State,  being  the  perfect  Church,*  should  do  the 
Church's  work ;  that  is,  that  it  should  provide  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  old;  that  it 
should,  by  public  worship  and  l)y  a   Christian  discipline,  endeavour,  as 

*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  italics,  or  capitals,  in  the  passages  quoted,"  are 
onr  own. 
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much  as  may  be,  to  realize  Christianity  to  all  its  people.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  teachers  woukl  sj^eak  because  they  believed,  (for  Christian 
teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  do  so,)  and  their  hearers  would,  in  like 
manner,  learn  to  believe  also,  &c.  &c.' — p.  61,  Lectures. 

This  is  but  one  passage  out  of  many,  which,  taken  by  itself, 
might  send  a  reader  away  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
wonder  at  the  author's  singular  extravagance.  We  must,  how- 
ever, add,  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  his  theory  can  be  at 
present  realized  ;  he  is  merely  describing  his  own  beau  ideal  of  a 
State,  and  tries  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to 
strive.  Instead  of  desecrating  the  functions  of  the  State  by 
alleging  that  religion  is  beyond  its  sphere,  he  desires  to  sanctify 
the  hearts  and  persons  of  statesmen,  and  make  their  measures 
pure,  righteous,  and  Christian  ;  and  if  they  are  not  so  yet,  he 
would  reply — Neither  (alas  !)  are  ecclesiastics  much  better ;  but 
that  it  is  no  reason  for  desecratino;  the  church. 


o 


'  If  men  run  away  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  liberty  of  con- 
science is  threatened  only  by  a  State  religion,  and  not  at  all  by  a 
Church  religion,  the  danger  is  that  they  will  abandon  religion  altogether 
to  what  they  call  the  Church;  that  is,  to  the  poioer  of  a  society  far 
u'or'se  governed  than  most  States,  and  likely  to  lay  far  heavier  burdens 
on  individual  conscience,  because  the  spirit  dominant  in  it  is  7iarrower 
and  more  intolerant' — p.  59. 

This  seems  to  give  a  little  more  insight  into  his  views.  He  is 
acted  upon  not  solely  by  love  for  the  power  of  the  State  in  religious 
matters,  but  perhaps  quite  as  forcibly  by  dread  of  'what  they  call 
the  Church.'  In  truth  there  is  something  here  which  dissenters 
often  overlook ;  and  yet  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
might  sufficiently  admonish  them  of  it.  Undesirable  in  the 
abstract — and  in  our  firm  belief  wholly  unchristian — as  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  religious  compulsion  by  the  State,  it  is  not  an  un- 
compensated evil ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  a  sudden  and  entire 
renunciation  of  all  control  over  religion  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
would  not  exceedingly  increase  the  power  of  social  persecution 
in  the  hands  of  the  (so-called)  Church,  unless  the  minds  of  its 
adherents  were  first  emancipated.  This  we  throw  out  for  con- 
sideration, and  return  to  Dr.  Arnold.  Let  us  hear  his  funda- 
mental principles  on  the  subject  of  national  authority. 

*  Turning  then  to  regard  the  inner  life  of  a  nation,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  here,  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  it  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  its  idtimate  end.  What  is  a  nation's  main  object,  is  there- 
fore a  question  which  must  be  asked,  before  we  can  answer  whether  its 
inner  life  (and  consequently  its  outward  life  also,  which  depends  upon 
the  inner  life)  is  to  be  called  good  or  evil.    Noio  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
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conceive,  that  a  nation  can  have  any  other  object  than  that  which  is 
the  highest  object  of  every  individual  in  it.  If  it  can,  then  the  attribute 
of  sovereignty  %vhich  is  inseparable  from  nationality  becomes  the 
dominion  of  an  evil  jjrinciple.  For  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  nation, 
as  such,  is  not  cognizant  of  the  notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
that  its  highest  object  is  wealtli,  or  dominion,  or  security.  It  then 
follows  that  the  sovereign  power  in  human  life,  which  can  influence 
and  compel  the  actions  of  us  all,  is  a  power  altogether  unmoral,  and 
yet  commanding  the  actions  of  moral  beings;  then,  evil.  Again,  if, 
BEING  cognizant  of  the  notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  deliber- 
ately PREFERS  other  objects  to  them,  then  here  is  the  dominion  of  an 
evil  principle  still  more  clearly.  But  if  it  be  cognizant  of  them,  and 
appreciates  them  rightly,  then  it  must  see  that  they  are  more  to  be  fol- 
lowed than  any  objects  of  outward  advantage ;  then  it  acknowledges 
moral  ends  as  a  higher  good  than  physical  ends;  and  thus,  as  we  said, 
agrees  with  every  good  individual  man  in  its  estimate  of  the  highest 
object  of  national  no  less  than  of  individual  life.' — pp.  12, 13,  Lectures. 

Perhaps  no  other  passage  can  be  found  which  so  concisely  and 
fully  sets  forth  the  argumentative  basis  on  which  Dr.  Arnold 
deliberately  placed  his  doctrine ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  whether 
it  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  really  his  main  argument.  It 
certainly  appears  to  us  exceedingly  fallacious,  and  void  even  of 
plausibility. 

We  object,  in  the  outset,  to  all  a  priori  speculations  of  this 
nature,  worthy  more  of  a  mystical  dreamer  like  Plato,  than 
of  an  historical  inquirer  like  Dr.  Arnold.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
learn  the  ultimate  object  of  any  of  the  great  phenomena  of  history, 
he  must  analyze  the  progress  of  events,  and  so  seek  for  the 
solution ;  and  not  settle  the  question  by  an  abstract  syllogism, 
as  here.  But  avc,  moreover,  complain  that  the  passage  quoted 
derives  a  sophistical  help  from  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms. 
First,  the  phrase  ultimate  end,  or  object,  is  capable  of  so  many 
meanings,  that  we  are  quite  perplexed  to  follow  the  reasoning. 
Even  in  far  simpler  questions  it  involves  extreme  uncertainty.  If 
asked,  what  was  the  ultimate  end  or  object  of  a  sJiip,  one  person 
would  reply,  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  over  the  sea  ; 
another,  to  keep  up  intercourse  between  different  nations ;  a 
third,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion ;  a 
fourth,  the  glory  of  God.  Again,  if  the  'end'  of  the  matrimonial 
relation  were  discussed,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  physical  and 
social  uses  of  it  are  quite  secondary,  and  that  its  highest  and  true 
object  is,  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  married  parties ;  and  hence 
it  might  be  inferred  that  a  husband's  primary  and  essential  duty 
is,  to  instruct  his  wife  in  spiritual  things,  and  that  he  ought  to 
exact  of  her  a  submission  to  his  religious  ordinances.  Undoubt- 
edly, all  the  relations  of  human  life  may  be  consecrated  by  us. 
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SO  far  as  they  are  lawful ;  and  ought  to  be  so  :  but  we  are  involved 
in  endless  absurdity,  if  we  insist  that  what  may  be  called  in  some 
sense  the  ultimate  end,  is  the  end  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  determined  and  its  duties  ascertained.  The 
religious  mind  cannot  deny  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  true 
ultimate  end  of  every  human  thing  ;  and  of  course,  it  is  likewise 
the  end  of  national  existence.  Dr.  Arnold,  as  it  were,  shames 
us  into  a  confession  that  the  '  highest  object'  of  a  nation  must  be 
something  of  religious  and  moral  value ;  and  proceeds  to  infer 
that  a  nation  ought  to  endow  churches,  to  exclude  dissenters,  &c. 
He  might  equally  infer  the  same  of  every  shipowner,  and  every 
community  soever.  Again,  the  word  nation  is  also  ambiguous. 
By  the  phrase  'object  of  a  nation,'  he  seems  to  mean  '  object  of 
national  existence,^ — i.  e.,  the  design  of  God  in  allowing  nations  to 
exist.  Yet  presently  he  uses  it  to  mean  national  government,  which 
is  wholly  a  different  thing.  If  it  be  said  that  he  meant  this  all 
along,  we  complain  of  an  unfair  advantage  gained  by  the  phrase- 
ology ;  for  there  would  be  nothing  plausible  in  assuming  that  the 
end  of  icorldly  government  is  spiritual  goodness;  whereas  by 
putting  the  word  nation  in  the  place  of  the  other  expression,  he 
probably  wins  the  assent  of  many.  A  similar  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  use  of  the  term  '  inner  life'  for  the  public  administration, 
laws,  and  institutions,  which  arc  really  nothing  but  an  outer  life. 
In  contrast  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  nation,  its  home  affairs  may 
certainly  be  called  inner ;  but  in  this  connexion  the  sound  of 
the  word  imposes  on  the  unwary  reader,  as  if,  whatever  is  inner, 
(for  instance,  an  Act  of  Parliament !)  were  therefore  spiritual.  It 
appears  to  us,  moreover,  a  great  mistake,  to  speak  of  the  public 
acts  of  statesmen  as  '  the  national  life.'  What  is  vaguely  called 
the  '  government,'  even  in  the  freest  states,  is  only  one  particular 
outward  manifestation  of  national  life ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great 
mass  of  nearly  every  nation  takes  no  part  in  it  whatever.  We 
further  demur  to  his  statement,  that  sovereignty  has  anything  to 
do  with  nationality.  In  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  appeal  to 
the  case  of  India,  where  we  see  the  British  to  be  sovereign,  not 
because  they  have  any  nationality  or  '  inner  life'  in  common  with 
the  Hindoos,  but  because  physical  force  is  in  their  hand.  While 
that  is  the  case,  no  one  else  is  able  to  repress  injustice  and 
maintain  peace ;  but  they  are  able.  This  fact  constitutes  in  them 
a  duty  to  use  their  power  for  good,  and  while  they  so  use  it,  it 
becomes  a  duty  in  the  subjects  to  obey.  Such  is  at  least  our 
view  of  the  case  ;  and,  we  suspect.  Dr.  Arnold's  too.  Now  it  is 
contrary  to  all  fact,  that  the  organ  in  which  the  maxinmm  physical 
force  resides,  concentrates  in  itself  the  highest  and  inner  life  of 
the  nation  ;  why  then  ascribe  to  it  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  body  ? 
Dr.  Arnold  endeavours  to  evade  the  objection,  that  his  argu- 
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ment  would  apply  equally  to  all  other  associations,  by  laying 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  State  is  the  only  one  which  possesses 
*  sovereignty,'  and  can  '  influence  and  compel  the  actions  of  us 
all ;'  and,  therefore,  we  should  establish  the  dominion  of  an  evil 
principle,  in  conceding  that  the  State  is  an  '  unmoral'  institution. 
If  this  is  to  the  purpose,  it  assumes  the  very  point  which  is  denied. 
By  *  unmoral,'  Dr.  Arnold  of  course  here  means  *  non-spiritual ;' 
(for  ice  also  hold  the  State  and  every  other  human  association 
whatever,  to  be  moral^  and  he  rightly  infers  that  it  cannot  be  a 
non-spiritual  institution,  if  it  is  to  be  justified  in  'compelling'  us 
as  to  spiritual  matters.  We,  however,  are  so  far  from  admitting 
this,  as  to  maintain  that  such  compulsion  is  not  a  function  of  the 
State  at  all,  but  is  a  violent  and  wrongful  usurpation.  True  :  but 
the  State  (perhaps  he  means)  has  the  power  of  compulsion,  and, 
therefore,  surely  must  have  the  right !  We  deny  the  inference, 
and  we  do  not  wholly  grant  the  fact.  That  it  has  not  the  power 
of  compelling  belief,  is  certain;  and  is  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Arnold :  and  its  power  of  compelling  obedience,  is  limited.  The 
Roman  emperors  M^ere  not  able  to  compel  Christians  to  cast 
incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter ;  Philip  of  Spain  could  not  force 
his  Dutch  subjects  to  worship  the  Host.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
daily  happens  that  our  lives  arc  at  the  mercy  of  other  men,  as 
much  as  they  arc  at  the  mercy  of  a  king,  or  of  a  parliament ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  kill  us,  (if  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  '  compelling  us  to  religious  duties,')  does  not  constitute  them 
guides  of  our  religious  actions,  or  educators  of  our  children. 

When  he  uses  the  wide  phrase  '  influence  or  compel,'  he  reminds 
us  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Birmingham  railroad,  than  of 
the  Queen's  cabinet ;  but  this  docs  not  constitute  a  spiritual 
relationship.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  lays  stress  on  the  com- 
pulsory power  exercised  by  excommunication,  in  proof  that 
other  organizations,  besides  that  called  the  State,  may  tempt 
men  to  hypocrisy  by  punishing  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  This 
is  true ;  but  it  proves  too  much.  Since  a  bank  or  a  post-office 
may  deprive  a  man  of  his  bread,  by  arbitrarily  discharging  him 
for  heterodoxy,  therefore  the  relation  between  the  parties  is  a 
spiritual  one  ;  therefore,  those  in  power  are  justified  in  choosing 
a  religion  for  the  inferior;  and  therefore,  his  ejection,  however 
harsh,  is  not  an  overstepping  of  their  proper  functions ! 

Further:  let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  a  state  of  things, 
in  w4iich  the  supreme  government  should  be  of  pure  and  angelic 
perfection ;  but  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  every  subordinate 
society  should  be  wholly  corrupt ;  every  company  of  bankers,  of 
merchants,  of  shipowners,  every  society  for  insurance,  every 
petty  meeting,  and  every  partnership  of  trade,  void  of  faith. 
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honourj  justice,  mercy.  We  ask,  whether  to  live  in  such  a  nation 
would  be  bearable  to  any  good  man,  and  whether  the  goodness 
of  the  central  *  moraV  union  could  make  up  for  the  badness  of  the 
local  and  secondary  '  immoral '  ones.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
not ;  and  that  to  make  human  life  worth  having,  there  must  be 
morality  in  the  smaller  societies,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  one ; 
in  those  to  which  we  do  not  concede  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  much  as  in  that  to  which  we  do  concede  it.  How  then  can 
the  last-named  point  of  difference  between  them  reconcile  Dr. 
Arnold  to  the  idea,  that  a  banking  company  may,  without  re- 
prehension, and  without  evil  consequences,  be  ^i7^moral,  but  that 
a  State  must  not  and  cannot  be  ?  What  guarantee,  moreover, 
does  he  think  that  we  get  for  the  good  behaviour  of  governors, 
by  laying  down  that  government  is  to  be  moral  in  some  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  societies  are  to  be  moral  ?  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  sentiment,  if  believed,  paves  the  ready  road 
towards  the  '  dominion  of  an  evil  principle,'  for  it  destroys  all 
test  of  morality. 

We  must  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  words  which  we  have 
placed  in  small  capitals.  He  makes  two  suppositions,  which,  he 
seems  to  think,  exhaust  the  alternatives  which  may  be  held 
against  him.  First,  that  a  nation  (as  such)  is  not  cognizant  at  all 
of  justice  and  humanity ;  secondly,  that  being  cognizant  of  them, 
it  is  yet  deliberately  (and  therefore  wickedly)  to  prefer  other 
objects  to  them !  We  are  really  amazed  at  so  extravagant  and 
gratuitous  a  misrepresentation.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  ship  company,  as  that  of  the  owners  of  the 
Great  Western,  who  combined  to  build  and  store  the  vessel,  and 
send  her,  duly  fitted  out,  on  a  mercantile  enterprise  from 
Bristol  to  New  York.  Their  avowed  immediate  and  sufficient 
object  is,  pecuniary  gain ;  and,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  view, 
it  is  an  unmoral  society,  and  is  not  bound  to  unite  in  common 
worship,  or  to  refuse  Jew  and  Parsee  shareholders ;  while,  as  it 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  religious  compulsion,  (i.  e.  the  right 
over  life  and  death,)  it  can  be  thus  wwmoral,  without  becoming 
mmoral.  Now,  is  it  nevertheless  true  that  this  company  is  *  not 
cognizant  at  all  of  justice  ?'  So  far  otherwise,  that  all  hope  of 
permanent  gain  on  the  part  of  the  company,  as  all  hope  of 
security  to  a  nation,  is  obviously  and  avowedly  based  upon  the 
strict  observance  of  justice.  But  let  us  pass  to  mercy.  We 
suppose  the  Great  Western  to  fall  in  with  a  ship  on  (ire,  and  to 
deviate  from  her  course  to  save  the  unfortunate  persons  exposed 
to  so  terrible  a  calamity.  No  man  of  common  sense  will  infer 
that  the  Great  Western  Company  was  established  for  the  purposes 
of  mercy,  and  that  this,  not  money,  is,  in  fact, '  its  real  and  highest 
end.'  Men,  though  knit  into  associations,  do  not  the  less  carry 
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within  tlicm  human  hearts  and  sonls.  The  Great  Western  saves 
the  men  from  the  burning  ship,  not  because  mercy  is  the  '  object' 
of  the  Company,  as  such,  but  because  her  captain  and  sailors 
retain  the  feeHngs  of  humanity ;  and  the  shareholders  at  home, 
knowing  that  nothing  but  a  ship  at  hand  can  succour  a  ship  on 
fire,  for  the  very  same  reason  justify  the  captain,  though  it  may 
have  involved  the  uncompensated  expense  of  several  days' 
steaming.  On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  the  vessel  in  assisting 
any  spiritual  object,  however  excellent,  (suppose  the  planting  of 
a  missionary  colony,)  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  shareholders, 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable ;  unless  their  previous  and  unani- 
mous consent  had  been  obtained,  or  unless  the  consenting 
majority  indemnified  the  dissenting  minority. 

Now  every  word  of  this  will  apply  equally  to  States,  so 
as  to  exculpate  our  views  from  Dr.  Arnold's  reprehension  and 
misapprehension.  First,  we  do  not  hold  a  State  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  justice,  but  everything;  and  that,  (not  althoiu/li,  but) 
because  we  maintain  that  its  primary  and  sufficient  object  is 
security.  We,  moreover,  fearlessly  affirm,  that  no  party  and  no 
individuals  in  England  have  so  boldly  u})held  the  duty  of  the 
State,  to  act  on  principles  of  justice,  as  those  who  teach  that 
security  is  the  proper  and  adequate  end  of  government.  Whether 
among  churchmen  or  among  dissenters,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
very  same  persons  who  have  been  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
system,  in  regard  to  national  religion,  have  also  protested,  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  against  slavery,  against  Avanton  wars,  and 
against  class-legislation.  If  we  wish  to  find  men  who  maintain, 
that  for  the  sake  of  imagined  expediency  a  government  may 
violate  the  common  laws  of  justice,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  like  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  impose  taxes  on  men 
of  different  religion  from  themselves,  while  declaring  that  it 
would  be  against  their  own  conscience  to  pay  similar  ones  in  turn. 
One  more  (quotation  on  this  subject  wc  must  produce : — ■ 

'  It  is  allowed  by  those  who  object  to  the  moral  theory  of  a  State, 
that  Christian  legislators  did  well  in  forcibly  suppressing  gladiatorial 
shows  and  irapiu-e  rites,  '  as  being  immoral  and  pernicious  actions  ;' 
but  if  the  legislator  has  anything  to  do  with  morality,  the  xvhole  question 
is  conceded ;  for  morality  is  surely  not  another  name  for  expediency, 
or  what  is  advantageous  for  body  and  goods  ;  yet  if  it  be  not,  and  a 
legislator  may  prohibit  any  practice  because  it  is  wicked,  then  he 
regards  moral  ends,  and  his  care  is  directed  towards  man's  highest 
happiness,  and  to  the  putting  down  his  gi-eatest  misery,  moral  evil,  &<;.' 
•—p.  69,  Lectures. 

There  is  here  a  strange  inability  to  sec  distinctions  that  are 
to  most  conmiou  aud  practical  men  very  obvious,  and  a  greedi- 
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ness  of  seizing  on  a  supposed  concession,  which  astonishes  us  in 
such  a  mind.  It  is  avowed  by  his  opponents  that  the  State  does 
well  to  suppress  '  immoral  and  pemicious  actions/  which  Dr. 
Arnold  intcrj^rets  as  if  it  had  been  said,  '  immoral  actions,  as 
such,  and  cveii  if  they  he  not  pernicious  to  the  body  and  goods  of 
others  beside  the  immediate  agent.'  He  moreover  appropriates 
to  his  views  the  title,  '  The  moral  theory  of  a  State,'  to  which 
name  we  feel  that  our  own  doctrine  has  a  far  greater  right,  ex- 
cept that  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a  theory  at  all :  but  on  this  we 
shall  presently  dilate.  Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  Great 
Western.  We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  directors 
had  been  found  to  be  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany, in  disgust  and  dread  of  this  '  immoral  and  pernicious'  habit, 
had  removed  him  from  his  office.  Might  we  not  justify  his 
removal  without  allowing  Dr.  xlrnold's  inference,  that  the  end 
of  the  Great  Western  was  '  man's  highest  happiness,  and  the 
putting  down  of  his  greatest  misery,  moral  evil '? 

It  is  to  us  incredible  that  Dr.  Arnold  could  mean  to  say  that 
all  wickedness  is  to  be  punished  by  law.  No  machinery  could 
be  invented  to  reach  a  hundredth  part  of  the  notorious  sin  that 
exists  in  the  purest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  a  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere.  We  do  not  admit  that  sin  is  ever  to  be 
punished  because  it  deserves  God's  judgment  in  a  future  world, 
but  only  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  this  world.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  demoralize  others,  and  so 
to  make  them  loorse  citizens,  or  to  incapacitate  the  individual  himself 
for  his  duties  as  a  citizeJi,  then  let  the  deed,  however  sinful,  pass 
without  notice  by  the  law.  If  it  be  a  disgusting  and  loathsome 
one,  let  it  be  punished  socially  by  the  stigma  of  public  opinion  : 
should,  however,  the  tone  of  social  morals  be  too  low  for  this, 
then  it  is  probable  that  no  law  would  really  be  executed.  We 
are  not  therefore  frightened  by  his  inference,  that,  according  to 
this,  certain  abominations  ought  not  to  be  counted  criminal, 
although  we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  inference  is 
just. 

The  practical  legislator  has  two  main  questions  to  consider: 
first,  what  enactments  are  intrinsically  good  as  national  and  com- 
pulsory measures ;  next,  whether  the  moral  state  of  the  nation 
is  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  execute  them.  An  English 
parliament  certainly  ought  not  to  allow  an  Indian  prince  to  open 
in  Middlesex  or  Surrey  what  might  be  called  a  Hindoo  Temple, 
but  would  be  a  brothel.  The  civil  power  M^ould  rightly  suppress 
it,  because  of  its  being  iiijurious  to  society  ;*    not  because  God 

*  Most  immoral  habits  can  be  proved  to  'incapacitate  men  for  some  of 
their  civil  duties;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  state  in  punishing  them 
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will  also  punishj  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  sin  thence  ensuing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  clear  that  the  Indian  government 
ought  with  a  high  hand  to  put  down  such  nuisances  in  India. 
A  new  question  there  arises, — whether  the  dark  conscience  of 
the  community  might  not  see  the  act  as  one  of  impious  persecu- 
tion ;  whether  it  might  not  call  out  in  them  an  evil  enthusiasm 
on  the  side  of  their  superstitions,  and  the  mischief  recur  in  other 
forms,  and  with  greater  malignity,  until  by  moral  agencies  their 
minds  became  more  enlightened.  Whether  this  view,  which  is 
one  of  common  sense,  daily  acted  on,  and  no  refinement  of 
modern  voluntaries,  be  true  or  not,  (though  we  seem  to  have  the 
authority  of  Moses,  and  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  with  us,) 
it  certainly  deserved  a  fairer  statement  and  refutation  than  it  has 
received  from  Dr.  Arnold. 

In  confessing  the  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience  with  those  of  the  State,  he  retorts,  that 
it  exists  equally  even  if  his  theory  be  abandoned.  We  allow 
that  some  difficulty  remains  ;  but  the  whole  weight  of  his  objec- 
tions falls  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
not  on  us.  For  he  urges  that  a  national  Church,  and  much  more, 
a  Catholic  Church,  has  a  fearful  power  of  social  persecution  if 
not  controlled  by  the  State,  since  excommunication  may  be  a 
blighting  infliction  equivalent  to  martyrdom.  It  certainly  may ; 
and  this  is  one  more  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  congrega- 
tional system  of  Church  government  to  the  national ;  since  in  the 
latter,  the  official  organs  of  the  Church  necessarily  become  so 
powerful  in  this  world,  that  the  State  must  either  seize  them  as 
its  own,  or  be  conquered  by  them.  And  in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
historical  criticism  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  remarks,  it 
appears  to  us  that  their  spirit  is  true,  even  though  their  mode  of 
expression  may  be  unguarded.  We  do  think  that  the  later  and 
most  cruel  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christian  Church,  under 
Decius  and  Dioclesian,  were  largely  prompted  by  fear  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  confederacy ;  and  that  those  politic  emperors  discerned 
that  it  either  must  be  dissolved,  or  would  become  too  powerful 
for  the  empire  ;  as  it  actually  did. 

does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  whicli  we  regard  to  be  its  own.  If  the 
Emperor  of  China  were  to  confiscate,  in  whole  or  part,  the  goods  of  those 
who  ruin  their  minds  and  bodies  by  opium,  he  might,  or  he  might  not,  be 
unwise  ;  but  loe  should  have  no  prima  facie  ground  for  protesting  against 
his  act.  In  our  view,  the  reason  for  winking  at  drunl^enness  is,  because  (in 
one  way  or  other)  the  evils  contingent  on  a  law  to  punish  it  would  be  worse 
to  society  than  the  existing  evil.  To  speak  generally,  the  law  cannot  deal 
with  habits  as  such,  it  can  deal  only  with  acts.  Where  it  is  requisite  to 
discriminate  degrees  of  punishment,  more  discretion  needs  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  judges  or  jury  than  they  could  be  safely  trusted  with  in  such 
matters. 
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But  we  must  pass  to  the  practical  modifications  of  his  theory 
to  which  we  above  alluded.  It  has  been  seen  what  high  preten- 
sions he  advances  for  the  State  as  being  '  the  perfect  Church ;' 
elsewhere  he  argues,  like  a  Greek  philosopher,  that  *  the  sove- 
reign authority'  must  be  not  a  mere  '  subordinate  teacher,'  but 
the  *  parental  educator ;'  *  must  regulate  our  particular  lessons, 
and  determine  that  we  shall  study  most  what  is  of  most  value.' 
p.  49.  After  reading  so  frightful  an  account  of  the  mental 
slavery  in  which  we  are  all  to  be  held,  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
(p.  53)  that  '  a  government  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  ivhether 
human  or  divine,  upon  an  adverse  people ;'  though  '  a  nation, 
acting  through  its  government,  may  certainly  clioose  for  itself 
such  a  law  as  it  deems  most  for  its  good  ;'  and  the  only  question 
remains,  '  How  far  the  nation  or  society  may  impose  its  law  on 
a  number  of  dissentient  individuals.'  (p.  54.)  Thus  the  sovereign 
authority  is  clearly  marked  out  as  having  no  intrinsic  right,  by 
virtue  of  its  organization  as  the  government,  to  dictate  what 
shall  be  learned  or  believed,  but  merely  a  right  delegated  to  it 
from  the  unorganized  majority  of  the  nation ;  since  Dr.  Arnold 
himself  has  virtually  reduced  the  question  to  this, — *  What  right 
have  nine  units  of  mankind  to  punish  a  tenth  for  not  conforming 
to  their  religious  worship  ?'  We  think  he  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  true  reply  is,  *  None  at  alV 

But  we  here  touch  on  another  point.  Dr.  Arnold  is  aware 
that  nothing  will  compel  religious  belief;  all  that  he  demands  is 
external  conformity.  Nor  is  he  terrified  by  the  objection  that 
this  is  '  no  other  than  the  system  of  the  old  philosophers,  who 
upheld  paganism  as  expedient,  while  they  laughed  at  it  in  their 
hearts  as  false'  (p.  60) ;  for  he  says,  Christianity  is  so  excellent, 
that  if  the  State  were  but  (!)  the  perfect  Churcli,  unbelief  would 
be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  might  come  to  '  shock  men's 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  much  as  obscene  writings  now.' 
This  is  no  reply  at  all ;  for  in  the  interval,  before  that  millennial 
state  is  gained,  the  system  offers  every  premium  to  hypocrisy ; 
and  indeed,  by  demoralizing  State  functionaries,  retards  the 
happy  period  for  which  he  legislates ;  and  after  it  shall  arrive, 
these  enactments  will  be  perfectly  needless.  *  States  and 
Churches,'  says  he,  *  should  make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  com- 
mon object  and  common  practice,  rather  than  in  a  common 
belief:  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  rather  than 
truth.''  (p.  50.)  Be  it  so  :  but  to  hold  out  a  bonus  for  hypocrisy 
does  not  promote  good.  Not  a  single  bad  man  will  be  kept  out, 
nor  a  single  additional  good  man  gained,  in  any  office  of  State, 
high  or  low,  by  such  exclusions  or  compulsions. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  his  views,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are 
several  erroneous  assumptions,  which,  though  he  does  not  make 
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them  prominent,  wc  should  call  his  main  ])oints.  First,  he 
assumes  that  common  national  worship  is  a  thing  intrinsically 
beneficial  to  a  nation,  so  that  a  man  who  (unhappily)  cannot 
join  in  it,  is  a  worse  citizen  than  another  who  can,  and  is  in  a 
manner  self-excluded  from  all  public  acting.  But  we  deny  the 
main  point.  Public  worshiji,  and  what  is  called  '  conformity,' 
is  a  pure  evil,  and  not  a  good,  when  it  is  done  from  hypocrisy. 
It  is  therefore  preposterous  to  demand  the  outward  action  as  an 
end  good  in  itself,  as  Dr.  Arnold  would  do.  We  Avill  not  here 
enlarge  on  the  topic  (which  yet  we  are  persuaded  cainiot  be 
disproved),  that  if  exclusion  from  public  posts  is  a  justifiable 
punishment  for  nonconformity,  as  Dr.  Arnold  thinks,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  stop  short  there ;  but  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  fines 
('  head-money'  exacted  of  aliens  for  leave  to  reside  in  the 
country  !)  becomes  also  justifiable ;  and  this  being  allowed,  there 
is  no  principle  left  for  condemning  banishment,  especially  if 
these  '  aliens'  insist  on  teaching  and  propagating  their  doctrines. 

Next,  closely  akin  to  this,  is  the  assumption  that  religion  is 
one  element  of  nationality.  (Dr.  Arnold  counts  four ; — viz., 
blood,  language,  religion,  and  institutions,  as  necessary  to  make 
nationality  perfect.)  Wc  think  it  is  quite  as  just  to  say,  that 
being  educated  at  the  same  school  is  one  element  of  brother- 
hood. '  Whether  tv/o  men  are  or  are  not  of  the  same  nation,' 
it  does  not  need  philosophy  to  decide ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conunon 
flxct,  quite  as  much  as  the  question  whether  they  arc  brothers. 
To  be  born  of  English  parents,  and  on  the  soil  of  England, 
undoubtedly  constitutes  a  man  a  full  and  perfect  Englishman. 
He  is  liable  to  be  claimed  as  such  by  the  law,  whatever  his 
religious  sentiments  may  be.  lie  is  loaded  with  taxes,  forbidden 
to  eat  foreign  corn,  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  militia,  or 
(haply  !)  to  be  cruelly  carried  off  by  a  naval  pressgang.  It  is 
only  by  leave  that  he  can  go  abroad,  and  even  in  foreign 
countries  he  can  be  claimed  as  a  British  subject  by  our  queen's 
officers.  It  is  absui'd  to  pretend  that  such  a  one  is  either  more 
or  less  an  Englishman,  because  of  his  secret  or  professed  creed. 
Common  I'cligion  may  become  a  hond  of  nationality,  as  common 
education  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  to  the  historian  also  it  is  a 
valuable  test,  or  rather  clue,  in  the  case  of  barbarians ;  but  it  is  no 
element,  or  ingredient  of  nationality.  In  fact,  the  integrant  parts  of 
our  own  empire  have  different  public  religious  institutions.  Dr. 
Arnold,  indeed,  may  regard  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Canadian 
religion  as  the  same,  because  all  are  called  Christianity  ;  but  the 
law  does  not  deal  with  them  as  the  same,  nor  is  it  practically 
true  that  protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  (to  English  subjects 
who  profess  them)  even  a  bond  of  nationality. 

A  third  error,  an    extraordinary  confusion   of  morals  with 
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religion,  is  constantly  showing  itself  in  Dr.  Arnold's  reasonings. 
This  we  regard  with  perfect  horror,  as  tending  to  renew  the  ages 
of  bloody  persecution  and  religious  war.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  impute  such  confusion  to  him,  wc  think  he  justifies  us, 
even  by  entitling  his  own  views  the  ynoral,  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  he  ought  to  have  said  the  sjnritual  theory  of  a  State.  Far- 
ther ;  from  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he 
deduces,  that  it  would  have  been  essentially  wrong  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  empire,  in  later  times,  to  extinguish  slavery, 
and  gladiatorial  combats,  and  the  impure  rites  of  Flora.  '  True 
it  is,'  says  he,  '  that  to  us  these  institutions  appear  immoral  or 
unjust,  because  Christianity  has  taught  us  so  to  regard  them  ;  but 
to  a  Roman  they  were  privileges,  or  powers,  or  pleasures,  which 
he  could  ill  bear  to  abandon.'  Yet  Dr.  Arnold  knew  as  well  as 
any  man  that  the  conscience  of  heathens  is  abundantly  suscep- 
tible of  seeing  the  moral  evil  of  these  things,  and  their  injurious- 
ness  to  a  community ;  and  he  cannot  have  meant  anything  so 
wild,  as  that  we  believe  them  to  be  immoral,  solely  on  the 
authority  of  miraculous  and  external  testimony.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume  of  *  Thucydides,'  w^e  find  the 
same  hallucination,  in  his  protest  against  the  recognition  of  Jews 
as  members  of  our  nation,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  throw 
our  morality  into  confusion.  It  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
in  the  existing  system,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
approved, all  that  is  necessary  for  a  member  of  parliament  is,  to 
use  the  w^ords,  '  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian ;'  and  as  each  may 
interpret  this  for  himself,  men  may  decide  (as  many  do)  that 
they  are  '  Christians,'  though  they  wholly  reject  the  miraculous 
side  of  Christianity  and  all  its  distinguishing  doctrines,  neglect 
all  its  ordinances,  and,  in  short,  neither  perform  nor  believe  more 
than  a  Jew  of  cultivated  mind. 

We  allowed  that  difficulties  might  exist  in  reconciling  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  the  State.  One  of  the 
most  striking  among  ourselves  is,  in  the  opposition  to  war-taxes 
on  the  part  of  the  Quakers,  and  in  the  occasional  endeavours  to 
distribute  among  the  soldiery  tracts  which  inculcate  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  their  profession.  But  such  difficulties  must  always 
arise,  in  proportion  as  political  morals  are  uncertain,  or  are 
confounded  with  religion.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  purer 
religions  took  morals  under  their  care,  and  governments  whicli 
began  by  assisting  and  ordaining  religious  ceremonies,  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  them.  After  this,  it  became  natural  and 
ordinary  to  confound  morals  and  religion,  and  it  was  only  gra- 
dually that  men  could  learn  that  the  things  of  Caesar  and  the 
things  of  God  are  separate.  Dr.  Arnold  urges  that  he  has  on 
his  side  the  great  minds  of  every  age  ;  but  we  think  he  exceed- 
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ingly  mistakes.  His  views  are  widely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
old  times,  for  he  warmly  condemns  religious  persecution.  He 
wishes  to  admit  the  old  principles,  and  to  reject  the  old,  natm^al, 
and  necessary  conclusions — a  mere  Quixotic  attempt,  we  are 
persuaded.  We  quite  admit  that  it  is  a  very  old  error  for  the 
State  to  grasp  at  religious  authority,  but  it  is  older  still  for  the 
Priesthood  to  control  the  State  ;  and  of  this  Dr.  Arnold  strongly 
disapproves.  *  The  State  cannot  abandon  its  responsibility,'  says 
he  (p.  Q5,  Lectures),  '  and  surrender  its  conscience  up  into  the 
hands  of  a  Priesthood,  who  have  no  knowledge  superior  to  its 
own,  and  who  cannot  exercise  its  sovereignty.'  What  has  sove- 
reignty to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  yielding  up  one's  conscience? 
If  the  Priesthood  may  yield  it  up  to  the  State,  why  may  not  the 
State  yield  up  its  own  to  a  Priesthood  ?  and  if  a  Priesthood  is  not 
likely  to  have  more  knowledge  than  the  State,  is  it  not  at  least 
as  uncertain  whether  a  majority  of  the  nation  will  be  wiser  than 
a  minority  ?  If  it  is  unlawful  (as  Dr.  Arnold  heartily  believed 
it)  for  an  individual  to  yield  up  his  conscience,  how  can  it  be 
lawful  in  a  State,  more  than  in  a  Priesthood,  to  expect  or  wish 
it  ?  There  is  no  end  of  the  incongruities  which  we  find  in 
every  sentence  which  Dr.  Arnold  writes  on  this  subject.  We 
altogether  protest  against  the  idea,  that  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
tchat  former  ages  have  thought,  instead  of  asking  in  xohat  direction 
men's  minds  have  expanded ;  and  it  is  our  unhesitating  belief 
that  the  progress  of  growing  intelligence  has  been  uniformly 
towards  that  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  for  which  we 
contend.  On  the  one  hand,  every  great  extension  of  worldly 
empire  has  either  led  rulers  to  discover  that  religion  is  not  their 
sphere,  or  has  produced  results  so  cruel  and  horrible  as  to  con- 
vince others  of  it :  on  the  other  hand,  every  great  development 
of  religious  feeling  has  led  to  a  diffusion  of  the  same  truth. 
Christ  himself  most  markedly  lays  down,  between  the  things  of 
Caesar  and  the  things  of  God,  a  distinction,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
appears  as  pointedly  to  declare  not  to  exist  at  all. 

'  The  words  sccidar  and  temporal  have  no  place  in  this  question, 
unless  we  believe  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  really  and  truly  not 
the  God  of  the  next,  and  that  temporal  things  therefore  are  subject  to 
a  different  government  from  things  eternal,'  &c.  &c — Lectures,  p.  70. 

The  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  first  place,  the 
Reformation  at  a  later  time,  the  rise  of  sects  among  the  protes- 
tants — in  short,  every  great  movement  of  spiritual  life  which 
history  narrates,  has  had  the  very  same  tendency.  In  those 
points  which  still  lie  on  debateable  ground, — i.e.,  which  some 
allege  to  be  things  of  God,  and  others  to  be  things  of  Caesar, 
matter  for  persecution  must  of  course  remain :    but  we  assert 
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that  the  whole  progress  of  human  intellect  has  at  all  times  been 
towards  the  establishing,  with  a  more  and  more  perfect  sharp- 
ness, the  division  between  morals  and  spirituals. 

But,  as  w^e  Ijeforc  said,  we  do  not  allow  our  own  views  to  be  a 
theory  at  all.  We  maintain  that  the  truth  is  every  day  avowed 
and  acted  upon  by  all  practical  statesmen  when  put  to  the  proof, 
and  we  claim  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  our  side.  That  gentle- 
man does  not  desire  the  English  government  to  intermeddle  with 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  India,  yet  he  holds  that  the  Hindoos 
owe  to  our  authorities  the  obedience  and  respect  of  subjects  to 
rulers.  This  brings  the  whole  question  to  a  practical  test  in  a 
very  short  compass.  The  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  are  re- 
ciprocal. The  nominal  sovereign  cannot  claim  to  be  any  longer 
acknowledged  as  such,  if  he  neglects  his  essential  duties :  lohat 
then  are  those  duties,  the  performance  of  which  on  his  part 
entitles  him  to  say, — *  Acknowledge  me  as  3'^our  ruler,  and  yield 
to  me  obedience  ?'  It  is  notorious  that  every  power,  as  long  as 
it  impartially  protects  the  persons  and  property  of  its  subjects, 
thinks  it  has  an  ample  right  to  demand  their  homage :  and  in 
this,  we  are  satisfied,  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Arnold  will 
justify  every  government.  It  is  words  without  sense  to  pretend 
that  religious  instruction  is  *  the  primary  function'  of  a  govern- 
ment, while  it  is  admitted  that  this  function  may  be  utterly  and 
permanently  neglected  without  absolving  the  subject  from  his 
allegiance.  To  talk  about  the  superior  importance  of  spiritual 
to  worldly  objects,  is  throwing  dust  into  our  eyes  ;  as  if  the  fact 
of  having  the  care  of  armies  and  of  finance  on  his  shoulders  made 
a  monarch  more  able  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  than  each  man  for  his  own  soul,  and  every  wise  man 
for  that  of  his  neighbour.  We  are  really  amazed  at  the  stress 
laid  by  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  possession  of  worldly  force.  To  con- 
trol a  mass  of  soldiers,  or  of  policemen,  is  no  doubt  essential  for 
him  who  is  to  enforce  justice,  and  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  to 
ward  off  foreign  foes ;  but  how  it  is  connected  with  spiritual 
things  Dr.  Arnold  gives  us  no  hint,  and  yet  always  assumes  the 
connexion  as  a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  undisputed  possession  of  power  corrupts  men's 
hearts ;  that  the  struggle  for  it  when  disputed  leads  to  a  thousand 
demoralizing  practices ;  that  courts  and  cabinets  are  anything 
but  the  strong  holds  of  virtue  or  of  pure  religion ;  that  the 
habit  of  making  religion  a  tool  of  State  has  had  the  most  baneful 
tendencies ;  that  the  average  morality  attainable  in  public 
government  must  always  fall  at  least  somewhat  below  that  which 
exists  in  the  private  life  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  that 
the  government,  in  consequence,  can  never  be  a  higher  reservoir 
of  spiritual  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  tends  to  be  a  sink 
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of  impure  waters ;  and  that  wherever  it  has  affected  a  superior 
purity,  the  resuU  has  been  pecuHarly  disastrous.  The  great 
abomination  of  the  papal  sway  in  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  consisted  in  the  popes'  wearing  so  high  a  pro- 
fession of  piety,  while  their  political  position  could  not  possibly 
be  maintained  by  a  scrupulous  conscience.  To  say  that  a  priest 
cannot  act  the  king,  but  that  a  king  can  act  the  priest,  without 
injury,  is  to  us  an  unmeaning  distinction.  Nevertheless,  what 
says  Dr.  Arnold  ? 

'  I  believe  that  the  end  and  object  of  a  Christian  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
that  the  separation  of  the  two  has  led  to  the  g7'ievous  corruption  of 
both,  making  the  State  ivorldhj  and  profane,  and  the  Church  formal, 
superstitious,  and  idolatrous^  &c.  &c. — p.  QQ. 

Dr.  Arnold  is  here  upon  his  own  ground — history ;  and  we 
must  presume  that  he  wrote  advisedly,  yet  the  statement  is  to 
us  absolutely  unintelligible.  When  was  the  separation  first 
made  ?  Does  he  mean  that  there  was  some  early  and  happy 
period  when  the  State  was  not  worldly  and  profane,  and  the 
separation  had  not  yet  taken  place  ?  And  when  was  *  the  Church' 
otlier  than  formal,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous?  Whether  avc 
look  to  Pagans,  Christians,  Protestants,  or  Catholics,  for  a  reply, 
we  are  equally  embarrassed  in  obtaining  one  which  shall  suit  his 
argument ;  and  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  age  of  Moses, 
King  David,  or  llezekiah,  is  the  pattern  time  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes.  Another  assumption  silently  made  in  the  last 
passage,  appears  to  pervade  his  views, — that  the  relationship  be- 
tween subjects  and  rulers  is  in  some  way  altered  by  their  Chris- 
tian profession.  Originally,  he  discussed  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
commonwealth  as  such,  but  now,  he  slips  in,  '  Christian  common- 
Avealth,'  as  though  the  end  of  it  were  different ;  or  rather,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  is  an  assuming  of  the  main  point, — 
viz.,  that  a  commonwealth,  as  such,  ought  to  be  Christian  at  all, 
which  we  pointedly  deny.  Quite  consistently  indeed,  Dr.  Arnold 
holds  that  the  State  ought  to  exercise  a  '  Christian  discipline.'  It 
ought  therefore  to  exclude  from  places  of  power  all  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Lord's  supper.  A  wanton  king  must  be  de- 
posed; a  Lord  Mayor  who  causes  scandal  by  gluttony  must  do 
(we  suppose)  religious  penance.  If  he  confesses  that  we  are  at 
present  far  enough  from  the  possibility  of  executing  such  a 
scheme,  what,  avc  ask,  is  gained  hj  executing  one  petty  portion 
of  it?  What  advantage  is  there  in  excluding  those  who  con- 
scientiously dissent  from  (what  is  called)  the  national  religion, — 
be  it  what  it  may,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  more  or  less  })ure, — 
if  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  immoral,  the  worldly. 
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the  grasping,  the  hypocritical,  the  careless,  the  ignorant,  the 
every-way  unprincipled?  How  miserable  the  satisfaction  of 
saying, — '  True  :  wc  cannot  keep  out  all  the  raff  and  rabble  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  of  our  religion,  while  they  disgrace  it 
every  day ;  but  at  least  we  do  keep  out  those  who  fairly  tell  us 
that  they  are  not  of  om-  religion  at  all ;  and  a  valuable  princij^le 
is  hereby  maintained  b}^  us.'  Dr.  Arnold  devoutly  trusts  (and 
we  with  him)  that  a  time  shall  come  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  ;  but  meanwhile,  we  would  not  cast  our  lambs 
into  the  lion's  jaws.  Out  of  the  cater  may  come  forth  meat,  and 
out  of  the  strong,  sweetness;  but  until  such  miracles  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  we  cannot  expect  spirituality  to  spread  from 
the  organ  of  worldly  supremacy.  As  to  the  phrase,  '  Christian 
conmionwealth,'  '  Christian  kingdom,'  &c.,  it  is  argumentatively 
sophistical,  and  practically  inculcates  a  political  falsehood.  If 
our  allegiance  to  a  Christian  queen  had  anything  to  do  with  her 
Christianit}^,  it  would  justify  our  rebelling  should  she  change 
her  religion.  Christianity  surely  did  not  come  into  the  world 
to  give  new  rights  to  sovereigns ;  a  Christian  sovereign,  there- 
fore, can  have  no  other  rights  than  those  which  every  heathen 
sovereign  possesses.  Nor  does  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  a 
nation  authorize  Christians,  upon  becoming  a  numerical  majority, 
to  eject  the  minority  from  the  senate,  the  magistracy,  the  univer- 
sities, calling  it  thereupon  a  '  Christian'  commonwealth.  All 
such  exclusions,  under  whatever  specious  names,  are  essentially 
unjust,  and  have  ever  had  the  curse  of  God  upon  them. 


Art.  II.   The  Eastern  and   Western   States  of  America.     By  J.  S, 
Buckingham,  Esq.     3  Vols.     London:  Fisher  and  Co. 

Our  notice  of  the  two  former  portions  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
work  supersedes  the  necessity  for  any  formal  introduction  of  the 
present  volumes.  They  partake  of  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics as  their  predecessors ;  are  written  in  an  easy,  flowing, 
and  perspicuous  style  ;  are  full  of  the  results  of  acute  observation 
and  extensive  reading,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  the  good-will 
and  kindly  feelings  entertained  by  their  author  towards  the 
American  people.  The  range  of  country  included  in  this  series 
extends  over  a  much  larger  area  than  its  predecessors,  embracing 
the  Eastern  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  Western  States  of  Ohio,  Kentuckj^, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan; 
whilst  the  information  given  respecting  the  history,  statistics, 
topography,  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  several  States, 
is  equally  full  and  satisfactory.     Exceptions  may  still  be  taken 
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by  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  critical,  to  the  use  made  by 
Mr.  Buclvinghani  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  to  the  numerous 
extracts  from  the  newspapers  and  ipmporary  publications  of 
America  included  in  his  volumes.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
have  but  slight  objections  to  prefer  on  these  grounds,  as  it  is  an 
advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  order  to  have  included  within 
one  work  whatever  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader  in  the  past 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the 
great  transatlantic  community.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  our 
author  is  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Nothing  would  be 
further  from  the  truth,  or  more  unjust  to  his  well-earned 
reputation.  He  has  made  no  other  use  of  prior  publications 
than  what  is  perfectly  just  and  honourable,  and  may  challenge 
the  gratitude  of  his  readers  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  digest, 
and  to  present,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  historical  records  of 
the  American  States.  Some  documents  might  unquestionably  have 
been  omitted,  and  some  descriptions  have  been  curtailed  with 
advantage,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  receive  the  work  with  thank- 
fulness, and  have  perused  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure.  The 
following  brief  statement  of  the  views  with  which  it  was 
commenced  is  fully  borne  out  by  its  execution,  and  may  be 
quoted  in  justice  to  the  author  and  his  publishers. 

'  In  closing  these  voluraes  on  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  readers  the  companions  of  my  journey 
— to  put  before  them  the  facts  that  occurred  to  my  own  observation, 
and  the  feehngs  and  opinions  they  suggested  to  my  own  mind — I  have 
necessarily  extended  it  beyond  the  ordinary  space  allotted  to  works  of 
this  description.  But,  when  I  commenced  the  task,  I  prescribed  to 
myself  no  limits  but  those  which  the  information  I  desired  to  convey 
should  necessarily  impose.  I  was  neither  bent  on  producing  a  larger 
or  a  smaller,  a  cheaper  or  a  dearer  book,  than  others  with  which  it 
might  be  compared.  My  anxious  and  prominent  desire  was,  to  make 
it  comprehensive,  varied,  instructive,  agreeable,  just,  and  impartial — 
such  as  should  live  beyond  the  passing  hour — and  be  a  work  worthy  of 
future  reference  by  those  really  seeking  accurate  information  on  the 
subjects  connected  with  America,  its  resources,  its  institutions,  and  its 
people,  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have,  in  a  great  degree,  attained  the 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes  ;  and  the  commendations  of  private 
friends  and  public  journals  confirm  me  in  this  belief.  The  publishers, 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  have  executed  their  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  due  regard  to  the  just  proportions  between  price,  quantity,  and 
quality;  and  though  the  expense  of  the  whole  work  is  greater  than  that 
of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  track,  because  it  embraces  a  much 
greater  extent  of  country  and  subjects,  yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that, 
even  in  a  purely  mercantile  and  pecuniary  sense,  it  is  much  cheaper, 
in  the  proportion  of  materials  given,  to  the  price  paid,  than  most  of  the 
recent  works  pubhshed  on  the  United  States,'— Vol.  iii,,  pp.  474,  475. 
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His  former  tour,  which  occupied  about  two  years,  and  em- 
braced the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  being  completed,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  not  unnaturally,  concluded  that  a  third  year  'might 
be  agreeably  and  advantageously  employed '  in  visiting  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States,  and  to  this  conclusion  we  owe  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  '  In  such  a  tour,'  he  remarks,  '  we 
thought  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  finest 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  judging  of  its  capacity  and 
eligibility  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  sailing  down  the  beautiful  river  Ohio — ascending  the  giant 
Mississippi — and  forming  an  accurate  conception  of  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  Western  world,  which  we  had  so  often  heard  de- 
scribed with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  rolled  over  their 
verdure-clad  and  flower-enamelled  plains.' 

Prior  to  setting  out  on  this  tour,  our  author  remained  some 
time  at  New  York,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Southern 
journey.  This  sojourn  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
inquiry  into  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  free  negroes,  whom 
he  had  frequently  heard  disadvantageously  compared  with  the 
slaves  of  the  South.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  as  all  reasoning  on  the  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  negroes  of  the  North 
are  represented  as  being  '  as  superior  in  character  and  condition 
to  those  of  the  South,  as  the  intelligent  and  thriving  artisan  of 
England  is  to  the  wretched  pauper  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of 
Spain ;  or,  as  the  independent  little  landed  proprietors  of  France 
are  to  the  miserable  serfs  of  the  Russian  soil.' 

Whatever  the  Southern  advocates  of  slavery  may  allege  to  the 
contrary,  this  superiority  of  the  Northern  negro  is  well  known  in 
their  slave-markets,  and  secures  for  him  a  higher  price  than  can 
be  obtained  for  his  Southern  brother.  Hence  has  arisen  a  dia- 
bolical scheme  of  kidnapping,  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  thus 
alludes: 

'  The  superiority  of  the  northern  negroes,  for  intelligence  and 
industry,  is,  indeed,  so  well  known,  that  a  set  of  miscreants  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  stealing  them  from  the  towns  of  the  North,  and  carryino- 
them  off  to  the  South  for  sale,  wlicre  they  fetch  large  prices.  Facts, 
in  proof  of  this  practice,  are  abundant ;  and  although  the  more 
honourable  among  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  would  denounce  it  in 
the  strongest  terms,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
the  slave  system;  for  where  there  are  persons  to  purchase  men  as  slaves, 
thei'e  will  be  no  want  of  thieves  to  steal  them  from  their  homes  for 
this  pui-pose;  the  principle  of  political  economy,  that  'demand  creates 
supply,'  being  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  any  other  commodity  of  traffic. 
The  following  paragraph,  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Trans- 
script,  will  show  that  the  practice  is  continued  to  the  present  period. 
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'  '  The  coloured  lad,  Sydney  O.  Francis,  who  was  kidnapped  hy 
Dickinson  Shearer,  and  sold  in  Vii'ginia  for  4o0  dollars,  has  been  safely 
restored  to  his  parents  and  friends  at  Worcester,  where  his  father  is  a 
respectable  shoemaker.  The  scoundrel  who  stole  him  has  confessed, 
since  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  that  he  has  followed  the  business  of 
kidnapping  for  six  years  past,  and  is  connected  with  a  gang  of  villains, 
whose  organization  extends  from  New  England  to  Virginia. — A  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Turner,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  has  been 
arrested  at  Palmer,  as  an  accomplice;  and  it  is  presumed  the  man 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  the  boy  was  sold  by  Shearer,  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  this  damnable  business. — Another  coloured  lad,  by 
the  name  of  Hassard,  of  Lunenburg,  in  Worcester  county,  was  also 
stolen,  (by  the  same  rascals,  no  doubt,)  but  has  been  recovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  man  in  Avhose  possession  he 
was  found  has  been  arrested,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  kidnappers.' ' — 
Vol  i.,  pp.  11,  12. 

During  his  stay  at  New  York  our  author  attended  the  *  Court 
of  Errors,'  of  which  he  gives  an  account  that  shows  it  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  comparison  with  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
in  this  country. 

'  While  we  remained  at  New  York,  the  state  senators  were  sitting- 
daily,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  called  technically  a   '  Court  of  Errors' — 
though  the  language  of  the  law,  which  is  so  proverbial  for  its  verbosity, 
might  dispense  with  this  unusual  brevity,  and  call  it  by  its  more  ap- 
proi)riate  name,  '  A  Court  for  the  correction  of  Errors.'     As  several  of 
the  senators  resided  at  our  hotel,  I  Avent  occasionally  to  attend  their 
sittings.     These  were  held  in  the  beautiful  council-chamber  of  the 
City   Hall,    the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  pi'csiding,   and  the 
senators,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  seated  round  a  large  table,  as 
a  select  committee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords   or  Commons  in  England. 
The  lawyers  pleaded,  as  with  us,  at  a  bar  below  the  table;  and,  as  all 
the  matters  of  fact  Avere  settled  before  the  case  could  be  appealed,  the 
pleadings  were  entirely  directed  to  the  question  of  the  legality  or  equity 
of  the  judgment  in  the  courts  of  law.     Most  of  the  senators  took  notes; 
and  I  learnt  that  no   decision  was  given  on  any  doubtful  case,  till  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  at  Albany,  in  December;  the  intermediate 
period  being  used  for  consulting  and  conferring  on  the  subject,  when, 
by  the  mingling  of  lawyers  and  laymen,  for  the  senators  include  both, 
they  arrived  at  an  equitable,  and  generally  satisfactory  conclusion. 
No  sort  of  costume  was  Avorn  by  any  one;  but  the  proceedings  Avere 
conducted  Avith  great  dignity,  and  the  most  careful  attention  paid  to  the 
advocates  by  all  ])resent;  so  that,  from  the  number  of  the  judges,  their 
habits  and  experience,  and  the  pains  bestoAved  by  all  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cases  submitted  to  them  in  appeal,   I  should  consider  it  to 
be  a  much  better  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  than  our  English 
House  of  Lords;  Avhere  the  chancellor   and  any  two  other  peers  form 
a  quorum;  and  Avhere  the  cliancellor  alone  is  often  the  only  peer  Avho 
pays  the  least  attention   to  the   case,  Avhich,  having  been  already  once 
decided  by  himself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  cannot  hear  a  second 
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time  with  the  same  impartiality  as  before.  When  a  judge  sits  to  hear 
an  appeal  to  himself  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  a  de- 
cision made  by  himself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  re([uircs  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  perceive  the  dilHculty  of  an  im- 
partial hearing  and  unbiassed  judgment  in  such  cases,  however  pure, 
and  free  from  all  influence  of  a  corrupt  nature,  the  judge  may  be.' — 
lb.,  pp.  18,  19. 

Our  traveller  left  New  York  for  Maine  on  the  1st  of  October, 
in  the  hope  of  completing  his  tour  through  the  Eastern  States 
before  the  severity  of  winter  rendered  travelling  impracticable. 
lie  spent  some  days  in  Boston,  whose  foreign  trade  and  revenue 
he  states  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  morals  of  the  town,  not- 
withstanding individual  instances  of  intemperance,  are  represented 
in  a  highly  favourable  light,  as  the  following  brief  extract  will 
prove. 

'  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no  town  in  America  or 
England,  of  the  same  size  as  Boston,  in  which  there  is  so  little  of 
general  intemperance,  or  so  much  of  order,  decorum,  and  safety  for 
person  and  property.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  men  may  w%lk 
in  any  and  every  part  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  robbery  or  insult,  and  females  may  Avalk  in  perfect  safety 
from  sunset  to  midnight,  if  occasion  required  it,  without  fear  of  being 
accosted  or  molested  by  men,  though  there  is  no  body  of  preventive 
police;  a  state  of  security  which  no  large  towns  of  England  enjoy. 

'  The  causes  of  this  superiority  here,  are  many,  but  among  them 
may  be  numbered  these: — First,  the  certainty  Avith  Avhich  every  one 
who  is  sober  and  industrious  can  earn  an  honest  and  an  ample  subsist- 
ence ;  Secondly,  the  almost  universal  habit  of  early  uTarriage,  the 
means  of  providing  for  families  being  within  every  one's  reach  ; 
Thirdly,  the  equal  diffusion  of  education,  Avhich  gives  to  all  the  youths, 
of  both  sexes,  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and  substitutes  lectures 
and  exhibitions  in  art,  science,  and  manufactures,  for  the  theatre,  the 
masquerade,  and  the  ball;  Fourthly,  tlie  strong  moral  sentiment  against 
intemperance,  and  the  legislative  destruction  or  abolition  of  those 
facilities  which  dram-shops  afford  in  most  large  cities  for  this  pernicious 
indulgence.  The  law  is  now  in  full  operation,  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  any  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gciUons  at  a  time,  which  of 
course  puts  an  end  entirely  to  the  practice  of  retailing  it  out  by  the 
bottle  or  the  glass;  and  this  law  works  so  well,  and  has  received  so 
strongly  the  approbation  of  the  general  connnunity,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ij;s  example  will  before  long  be  followed  in  England,  where  it 
would  produce  a  greater  change  in  the  habits  and  aspects  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  effect  a  greater  reform  in  the  health,  industry, 
and  morals  of  the  labouring  population,  than  any  act  of  Icgiolation 
ever  yet  devised.' — lb.,  pp.  46,  47. 

America  comprises  within  itself  the  extremes  of  human  life. 
Some  portions  of  its  people  are  familiar  with  the  higher  forms 
of  civilization,  whilst  others  touch  upon  the  region  of  barbarism, 
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and  partake  largely  of  its  features.  Its  cities  rival  those  of 
Europe  in  their  luxurious  habits  and  prodigal  expenditure,  whilst 
its  vast  wildernesses  conceal  a  hardy  and  reckless  race,  whom 
no  dangers  can  terrify,  and  few  principles  restrain.  Travelhng 
from  Bagnor  to  Augusta  by  the  stage,  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  one  of  the  class  called  '  lumber  men,' 
from  whom  he  learnt  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
these  '  hewers  of  wood '  during  their  winter  residence  in  the 
forest. 

'  It  is  the  practice  for  a  body  of  men,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  a  corresponding  number  of  teams  of  oxen, 
three  yoke  in  each  team,  and  large  open  waggons  for  draft;  and  laying 
in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  nine  months,  consisting  chiefly  of  floui*, 
pork,  and  coffee,  to  set  out  for  the  frontier  of  the  disputed  territory, 
and  there,  buikUng  themselves  logsheds,  to  encamp  for  the  winter, 
without  women  or  chikh-en.  Here  they  remain  from  November  to  May, 
cutting  down  trees,  barking  and  otherwise  preparing  them  for  floating- 
down  the  river.  "Wlien  reduced  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  completely 
stepped  of  branches  and  bark,  they  are  drawn  by  the  teams  to  the  river's 
bank,  then  shut  up  by  ice,  and  there  deposited  within  booms,  until  the 
opening  of  the  summer  shall  thaw  the  river,  when  they  are  floated  down 
in  rafts  to  the  saw-mills  on  the  Penobscot,  and  there  reduced  to  planks 
and  shingles  for  the  Bangor  market.  The  cold  is  here  much  greater, 
it  is  said,  than  at  Bangor,  though  in  that  city  it  is  common  for  the 
mercury  to  descend  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero  ahnost  eveiy  winter, 
and  instances  of  forty  and  forty-five  degrees  have  been  occasionally 
knowji.  With  this  intense  cold,  however,  there  is  always  a  bright  sun, 
and  all  parties  seem  to  represent  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at  such  times 
dry  and  unvarying,  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  than  a 
less  degree  of  cold,  with  fluctuating  weather,  such  as  characterizes  the 
New  England  spring. 

'  The  life  led  by  these  '  lumber-men'  in  their  '  logging  campaign'  is 
described  as  a  very  merry  and  happy  one.  They  enjoy  independence 
of  all  superior  control,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  that  kind  of  liberty  which 
the  Desert  Arabs  love,  and  the  pioneers  in  the  Great  "West  enjoy  amid 
the  untrodden  prairies,  of  which  they  are  the  first  to  take  possession. 
Labour  is  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise ;  their  jirovisions  are 
abundant,  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  and  vigorous  exercise  give  them  a 
high  reUsh  for  their  food,  a  zest  for  their  evening's  enjoyment,  and  the 
best  preparation  for  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  Our  companion  had 
been  nine  months  without  seeing  a  house,  and  he  preferred  this  mode  of 
life  so  much  beyond  that  of  a  city,  that  he  always  longed  to  get  back  to  it 
again.  The  earnings  of  the  men  were  equal  to  about  twenty  dollars  a 
month,  exclusive  of  their  provisions,  while  employed  in  cutting,  and 
from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day  while  'teaming'  and  'floating;'  so 
that,  lilie  sailors,  after  a  long  voyage,  they  had  generally  a  handsome 
sum  to  receive  on  concluding  their  enterprise,  and,  like  sailors  also, 
they  usually  spent  it  in  a  shoi*t  space  of  time.' — lb.,  pp.  117 — 119. 
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Like  many  other  travellers,  Mr.  Buckingham  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  American  women,  or  rather  girls,  as  per- 
sonal attractions  seem  to  fade  much  earlier  with  them  than  with 
us.  Their  beauty,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  higher  elements 
of  female  loveliness.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  the  beauty  of  a  statue 
rather  than  of  a  living  form,  and  consists  in  regularity  of  feature 
and  symmetry  of  parts,  more  than  in  a  spiritual  expression, 
revealing  as  by  magic  an  inner  and  beauteous  world.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham remarks, 

'  For  exquisite  loveliness  of  face,  delicate  symmetry  of  features,  and 
innocent  softness  of  expression,  there  are  no  cities  in  the  world  that 
possess  more  perfect  models  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  young  females 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  In  general,  however,  the  paleness  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
gravity  of  their  deportment,  makes  them  deficient  in  that  glow  of 
health,  that  lustre  of  eye,  that  buoyancy  of  step,  and  that  cheerful  and 
animated  flow  of  spirits,  which  distinguish  the  women  of  Europe,  and 
give  them,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  that  dominion  over  man, 
which  in  tliis  country  they  have  not  yet  attained.' — lb.,  p.  214. 

Some  interesting  information  is  furnished  respecting  the  cotton 
factories  of  Dover  and  Lowell,  Avliich  deserve  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  our  economists.  It  is  obvious  that  if  our  present 
restrictive  system  be  continued,  the  Americans  will  be  driven  to 
depend  on  their  own  manufactories,  the  consequences  of  which 
to  our  people  must  be  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  The  in- 
jury will,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  fall  upon  our  manufac- 
turers, but  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
landed  interest  can  escape.  Suffer  they  must,  and  are  already 
doing  so,  but  the  evil  will  be  beyond  remedy  if  they  do  not 
speedily  awaken  to  a  larger  and  more  enlightened  view  of  their 
interests.  Amongst  the  many  follies  which  are  cherished  in  the 
present  day,  none  is  more  egregious  than  that  which  represents 
the  landed  interest  as  independent  of  our  manufactures, —  capable 
of  maintaining  its  high  rents  and  prodigal  expenditure  amidst 
the  ruin,  or  even  the  decline,  of  our  commerce.  America  has 
already  been  compelled  to  manufacture  for  herself,  and  unless  we 
open  our  ports  to  her  natural  produce,  she  will  speedily  become 
our  rival  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  she  is  already  in  her 
home  markets.  As  yet,  her  resources  are  but  partially  applied 
to  manufactures,  and  the  tendency  of  capital  to  seek  this  invest- 
ment may  be  checked  by  proffering  her  a  more  productive 
barter  trade  ;  but  let  the  proffer  be  withheld  a  few  years  longer, 
and  it  will  be  madness  to  expect  that  our  artisans  should  find 
employment,  or  our  merchants  commerce,  from  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  progress  of  Lowell,  the  chief  seat  of  American 
manufacture,  is  thus  described : — 
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'  Lowell  is  one  of  the  newest  towns  in  America,  and  is  strikingly 
cliaraeteristic  of  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  settlements  are  foi'med,  and 
cities  bnilt  and  peopled,  in  tliis  rising  country.  So  recently  as  1813, 
the  spot  where  Lowell  stands  Avas  without  a  dwelling;  but  at  the  close 
of  that  year,  when  the  war  with  G  reat  Britain  had  cut  oft'  the  supplies 
of  manufactured  goods  from  England,  and  when  the  prices  of  all  such 
articles  v/ere  extravagantly  high,  two  individuals.  Captains  Whiting 
and  Fletcher,  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Avater- 
power  here  given  by  the  Falls  of  the  Concoi'd  and  Merrimack  rivers, 
to  establish  on  this  spot  a  cotton  manufactory.  This  Avas  erected  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  Avooden  building,  costing  only  3000  dollars.  In  1818, 
tliis  Avas  sold  to  Mr.  Ilurd,  who  added  to  it  a  brick  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  Avoollen  goods.  But  in  1826,  he  becoming  insolvent, 
his  Avorks  Avere  purchased  by  a  company,  and  from  that  period  the 
Avorks  have  been  so  speedily  extended,  and  the  population  so  rapidly 
increased,  by  the  capital  and  operations  of  several  other  com})anies 
entering  into  the  manufacturing  enterprise,  that  thci*e  arc  noAv  ten 
companies,  or  corporations,  Avitli  a  capital  of  about  10,000,000  dollars, 
occupying  or  Avorking  thirty  mills,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
10,000  operatives,  of  Avhom  7000  are  females,  and  paying  out  150,000 
dollars  a  month  in  wages,  for  the  manufacture  of  more  than  8,000,000 
dollars'  Avorth  of  goods  in  the  year.  LoavcU  Avas  incorporated  as  a  city, 
in  1836,  and  has  now  a  population  of  about  20,000  persons,-  Avith 
tAvelve  churches,  twenty-five  schools,  .four  banks,  and  six  nCAvspapers 
published  in  the  Avcck.' — lb.,  pp.  293,  294. 

The  town  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Concord  and  Merrimack,  and  already  produces  upwards 
of  52,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  Avhich  14,000,000  yards 
are  dyed  and  printed.  The  condition  and  habits  of  the  work- 
people are  represented  as  greatly  superior  to  those  of  a  similar 
class  in  Britain,  as  the  folIoAving  extract  Avill  show  : — 

'  All  the  men  that  I  saAv  employed  in  either  of  these  Avorks  Avere 
better  dressed,  cleanei',  and  appeared  better  fed,  healthier,  and  more 
contented,  than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  England;  and  they  have 
good  reason  to  be  so,  as  they  are  better  paid,  earning  from  six  to 
twelve  dollars  per  Aveek,  and  some  of  the  more  skilful,  fifteen  dollars — 
AA'ith  less  cost  for  living,  the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights,  and  the 
poAver  at  any  time  to  emigi-ate  to  the  West  at  little  charge,  Avhencver 
their  Avages  should  be  in  damper  of  being  reduced.  All  tlie  females 
that  Ave  saAV,  and  they  exceeded  3000,  Avcre  still  more  superior  to  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  England.  They  Avere  all  remarkably  clean, 
Avell-dressed,  and  supplied  Avith  requisites  for  Avarmth  and  comfort. 
The  Avindows  of  the  room  in  Avhich  they  Avorked  Avere  curtained 
towards  the  south,  and  in  every  AvindoAV-seat  or  sill  Avere  seen  exotic 
or  native  shrubs,  plants,  and  floAvers,  in  neatly-made  floAver-boxes  or 
baskets,  painted  green,  belonging  to  these  young  females,  Avho  cultivate 
them  as  pets  or  favourites,  in  their  leisure  moments,  and  watch  their 
groAvth,  their  health,  and  their  floAVCring,  Avith  as  much  interest  as  any 
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lacly  in  Christendoni.  These,  too,  had  the  a;ir  of  being  more  happy 
than  the  factory  girls,  as  a  cU^ss,  in  England  ;  and  they  have  abundant 
reasons  for  being  so,  from  the  actual  superiority  of  their  condition,  for 
they  earn  more  wages,  have  better  food  and  clothing,  work  in  greater 
comfort,  lay  by  more  money,  and  rarely  enter  upon  the  occupation  till 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  generally  leave  it  before  they  are  twenty. 

'  The  greater  number  of  the  females  employed  here  are  daughters  of 
the  farmers  in  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  They  do  not  leave  their  homes  from  want,  but  from  a 
love  of  independence,  and  a  desire  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  They  therefore  rarely  come  to  the  factories  till  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  their  being  employed 
before  they  are  fourteen,  unless  on  the  condition  of  their  being  at 
school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  When  they  come,  tliey  are 
in  general  amply  provided  with  clothes,  and  every  other  requisite;  and 
from  the  first  day,  they  are  comfortably  accommodated  in  one  of  the 
boarding-houses  belonging  to  the  Company  in  whose  factory  they  may 
be  employed  to  Avork.  These  boai'ding-houses  are  neat  dwellings,  of 
brick  or  wood,  two  and  three  stories  high,  built  in  streets  and  rows 
by  the  respective  Comiianies  for  their  own  operatives  only.  They  are 
let  at  a  rent  which  yields  only  five  per  cent,  interest  on  their  cost 
(though  ten  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  profit  on  their  working  capital)  to 
matrons  chosen  by  the  Company,  and  under  their  control,  as  well  as 
responsible  to  the  directors  for  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
regulations  as  they  may  propose.  These  matrons  are  bound  to  furnish 
a  prescribed  number  of  meals,  with  regulated  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  articles  to  the  young  boarders  at  fixed  rates,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  either  side.  The  number  of  boarders  that 
may  be  taken  by  each  matron,  wlio  are  mostly  widows,  is  also  limited; 
and  no  other  persons  than  those  actually  employed  in  the  factory  to 
which  the  boarding-house  belongs,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  in  or 
entertained  at  the  house,  nor  are  any  males  admitted  among  the  female 
boarders  there. 

'  Among  the  regulations  by  which  these  establishments  are  governed, 
the  following  deserve  mention: — 1.  Good  behaviour  in  words  and 
actions,  and  the  constant  observance  of  temperance  and  virtue,  are  the 
duties  exacted  from  all,  whether  in  the  factory  or  the  boarding-house, 
as  AvcU  as  diligence  and  subordination;  and  any  persons  violating  any 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  either  branch  are  to  be  punished  with 
instant  dismissal.  2.  No  ardent  spirits  or  intoxicating  drinks  of  any 
kind  are  alloAved  to  be  used  or  possessed  by  any  persons  of  either  sex, 
— agent,  overseer,  or  operative.  3.  No  games  of  chance  or  hazard,  such 
as  cards,  dice,  or  backgammon,  are  at  any  time  allowed.  4.  Every 
person  employed  must  live  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  subject  to 
the  Company's  rules,  and  all  who  are  not  prevented  by  sickness,  must 
attend  divine  worship  at  such  church  as  they  prefer,  and  rigidly  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  5.  The  doors  of  every  boarding-house 
must  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  relaxation  of  this  rule  to 
be  admitted  on  any  occasion.     6.  A  report  must  be  made  of  the  mis- 
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conduct  of  any  individual  guilty  of  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules,  by 
the  matron  of  the  boarding-house,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company, 
through  the  agent  of  the  factory. 

'  All  things  considered,  however,  Lowell  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  under  the  sun;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
it  should  for  ever  continue  to  retain  all  its  present  features  of  excel- 
lence, for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  unoppres- 
sive  industry,  so  much  competency  of  means  and  contentment  of  con- 
dition, so  much  purity  of  morals,  and  gentleness  and  harmlessness  of 
manners,  so  little  of  suffering  from  excessive  labour,  intemperance,  or 
ill  health,  so  small  an  amount  of  excitement  from  any  cause,  so  much 
of  order  and  happiness,  so  little  of  misery  or  crime,  as  in  this  manu- 
facturing town  of  Lowell  at  the  present  time.' — lb.,  pp.  296 — 303. 

This  is  unquestionably  high  testimony,  yet  other  travellers 
have  borne  the  same,  and  its  substantial  accuracy  may  undoubt- 
edly be  relied  on. 

The  superiority  of  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  country  is  well 
known  to  the  Americans,  and  is  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  have 
embarked  their  capital  in  opposition  to  us.  A  general  outcry  is 
consequently  made  for  protection  to  native  indvistry,  and  the 
example  of  England  '  in  exchiding  all  foreign  grain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  agricultural  interests  is  deemed  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  a  high  tariff.'  So  short-sighted  is  human 
policy  when  the  interests  of  a  class,  rather  than  the  well-being 
of  a  community,  are  permitted  to  control  its  proceedings.  In 
both  countries  the  same  fallacies  arc  propagated  to  their  mutual 
injury,  and  statesmen  are  cither  too  ignorant  or  too  dishonest 
to  rectify  the  evil.  Our  agriculturists  demand  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  corn  for  the  protection  of  native  industry,  and  the 
American  cotton-spinner,  adopting  the  same  language,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  same  selfishness,  asks  for  a  higher  tariff  in  order  to 
keep  our  goods  from  competing  with  himself  in  the  transatlantic 
market.  But  our  author  will  best  exhibit  the  American  feeling 
on  this  subject.     He  says : — 

'  In  conversation  with  those  interested  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing here,  I  found  a  very  genci'al  impression,  that  before  long,  some 
great  change  must  take  place  in  the  tariff  of  protecting  duties,  or  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  else  those  of  America 
would  have  to  be  given  up.  The  duty  on  foreign  cotton  goods  was 
at  one  time  40  per  cent.,  and  with  this  protection,  the  factories  of  this 
country  were  enabled  to  pay  good  wages  to  all  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed, and  realize  a  profit  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
But  by  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill,  the  tariff  has  lessened  the  amount 
of  the  protecting  duty  every  two  years;  and  in  the  coming  year,  1842, 
it  is  to  come  down  to  its  minimum  of  20  per  cent.,  and  there  remain 
permanent.     At  this  rate,  the  American  manufacturers  say  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  meet  the  competition  of  English  goods.  Already  the 
importations  are  so  heavy  as  to  fill  the  warehouses  of  every  city,  and 
leave  but  little  room  for  the  domestic  fabrics  to  find  a  sale ;  besides 
which,  here,  as  everywhere,  if  a  native  and  a  foreign  article  be  of 
exactly  the  same  price  and  quality,  most  purchasers  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  one  that  comes  from  afar  off.  They  add,  that  when  the 
duty  is  reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  which  it  will  be  in  1842,  their  first 
step  must  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  their  operatives.  But  they 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  men  to 
work  under  the  present  rates,  as  they  can  go  to  something  else;  they 
have  some  savings  to  fall  back  upon,  and  they  can  always  emigrate  to 
the  Far  West,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  male  labourers,  and  all 
the  operations  performed  exclusively  by  them  will  be  necessarily  sus- 
pended, unless  they  should  be  able  to  get  Irish  or  Scotch  emigrants  to 
supply  their  places.  Even  the  female  operatives  will  also  be  unwilling 
to  remain  at  less  than  their  present  rate  of  remuneration,  as  they 
have  families  to  return  to  in  the  country,  or  they  can  seek  other  pur- 
suits, or  marry  and  go  West  with  their  husbands.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be  the  increase  of  the  tariff  or  pro- 
tecting duties  on  cotton  goods,  to  the  old  standai'd  of  40  per  cent.  But 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  this.  Most  of  the  Southern  members 
would  resist  such  a  proposition,  and  many  of  the  Western  members 
would  join  them  in  so  doing  ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  their  resistance, 
many  of  the  existing  establishments  of  factories  will  have  to  be  given 
up,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  them  be  lost  to  their 
proprietors.  But  the  example  of  England  in  continuing  her  high 
protecting  duties  on  grain,  the  chief  produce  of  America,  is  continually 
quoted  as  a  reason  why  equally  high  protective  duties  should  be  im- 
posed on  her  manufactures.  If  the  corn-laws  should  be  abolished,  or 
greatly  modified  in  England,  so  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  there 
to  produce  their  goods  still  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  the  crisis 
here  apprehended  would  of  course  be  greatly  hastened  thereby;  but  of 
this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  is  little  hope,  for  some  time  at  least.' — 
lb.,  pp.  236—238. 

America,  like  our  own  country,  is  unhappily  curst  with  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  rages  with  terrible  fierceness  throughout 
the  States,  destroying  the  charities  of  life,  rendering  men  reckless 
of  character  and  principles,  and  sacrificing  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  public  good.  The  two  great  parties  are  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats,  the  former  of  whom  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Whigs  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Buckingham's  account  of 
their  principles  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  Whigs,  it  should  be  always  remembered,  comprehend  nearly 
all  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the  great  cities, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  slave-owners  and  planters  of  the  South,  and 
the  office-holders  in  all  the  States;  as  these  regard  their  interests  safer 
in  the  keeping  of  JRIi".  Van  Buren  than  in  that  of  any  one  who  might 
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succeed  him.  The  Whigs  in  America  are  formed  of  nearly  the  same 
classes,  and  hold  nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Conservatives  or 
Tories  in  England.  They  advocate  a  return  to  '  the  good  old  times;' 
they  dislike  innovations;  they  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  democracy;  they  would,  if  they  could,  most  willingly 
abridge  and  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  are  for  giving  to  pro- 
perty that  increased  weight  in  the  scale  which  they  call  its  '  legitimate 
influence.'  But  as  the  suifrage  is  universal,  and  they  cannot  now 
make  it  otherwise,  no  election  can  be  carried  without  the  aid  of  that 
class  Avho  compose  the  numerical  majority,  and  these  are  the  small 
shopkeepers,  small  fixrmers,  working  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  the 
labouring  classes  generally.  It  is  found  indispensable,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  their  good-will,  and  obtain  their  support;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose every  practicable  device  is  used.  The  name  of  the  party  is 
attempted  to  be  made  palatable  to  this  class,  by  calling  it  by  the 
strangely-mongi-el  title  of  '  Democratic  Republican  Whigs,'  though 
the  Whig  and  Democrat  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  both 
jirofess  to  be  erpudly  Republican.  In  the  same  spirit  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  labouring  classes,  they  affect  to  be  AvonderfuUy  smitten 
with  the  virtue  of  poverty,  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tories  at  home, 
when  they  form  '  Conservative  Operative  Associations,'  mingle  with 
the  ■'  unwashed,'  as  they  once  called  them  in  derision,  at  public  din- 
ners, and  call  themselves  the  '  Poor  Man's  Friends.' ' — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  114—116. 

The  political  partlzanship  of  America,  like  that  of  Britain,  is 
unreflecting;,  blind,  and  reckless.  It  knows  no  honour,  and 
observes  no  law.  It  speaks  the  language  of  patriotism,  and 
reasons  like  a  sage,  but  its  heart  is  devoid  of  generosity,  and  its 
whole  aim  is  the  advancement  of  self.  Referring  to  its  preva- 
lence, Mr.  Buckingham  remarks : — 

'  I  am  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  republican  form  of  government,  because  we  have  seen 
equal  recklessness  and  violence  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  under 
monarchical  power;  and  in  these  it  vents  itself  in  civil  war  and  mas- 
sacre in  large  masses,  so  that  much  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  resist- 
ance to  absolute  power  than  can  ever  happen  in  these  wars  of  words 
between  republican  malcontents.  The  evil — for  evil  it  undoubtedly 
is — of  want  of  confidence  in,  and  resj^ect  for,  the  ruling  authorities,  so 
general  in  Anaerica,  springs  from  a  combination  of  causes,  which 
Avould  be  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects  under  a  monarchy  as 
mider  a  republic.  Among  these  causes,  the  following  are  pex'haps 
some  of  the  most  prominent : — 

'1.  A  relaxation  of  i^arental  authority,  by  which  young  boys  are 
allowed,  without  check  or  restraint,  to  give  loose  to  their  unbridled 
passions  before  their  reason  is  matured,  so  that  they  are  without  the 
guidance  of  rational  judgment  or  parental  supervision,  and  are  tJiere- 
fore  the  sport  of  every  gust  of  passion. 

'  2.  The  too  early  stage  of  pecuniary  independence  at  which  the 
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young  men  arrive,  which  inflates  them  with  false  ideas  of  their  con- 
sequence and  importance,  without  their  being  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  being  obliged  to  labour  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  for  eminence 
in  station. 

'  3.  The  entire  absence  of  all  the  softening  influence  of  female  cha- 
racter on  their  political  views  and  agitations,  women  in  this  country 
seeming  neither  to  know  nor  care  anything  about  public  affairs,  and 
never  being  present,  to  awe  or  subdue  the  violence  of  party  feeling 
into  respectful  decorum  at  any  of  their  public  meetings. 

'  4.  The  too  free  use  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  stimulants,  wliicli 
irritate  the  nervous  sensibilities,  and  make  men  hot  and  irascible, 
who,  under  a  cooler  and  purer  regimen,  would  be  calm  and  collected. 

'  5.  The  impatience  to  be  rich,  from  a  belief  that  public  estimation 
will  be  secured  by  this,  the  consequent  recklessness  of  speculation, 
anxieties  if  successful,  and  morbid  peevishness  if  mifortunate,  all  of 
which  impair  health,  and  increase  fretfulness  of  temper. 

'  6.  And  lastly,  in  the  Southei-n  States  especially,  the  constant 
influence  of  the  slave  system,  which  trains  the  young  mind  to  tyrannize 
over  all  Avho  oppose  the  gratification  of  its  will,  and  induces  it  to  per- 
secute with  unrelenting  severity  all  who  successfully  resist  its  en- 
croachments or  dictation. 

'  Tliese  appear  to  me  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  that 
operate  to  produce  the  political  violence  so  characteristic  of  American 
society;  and  whether  it  were  an  hereditary  monarch  and  hereditary 
nobility  that  ruled  them,  or  a  president  and  a  freely-chosen  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  development  of  these  feelings.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
evil  is  very  great,  and  Avill  require  for  its  cure  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  to  be  exercised  by  instruction,  training,  discipline,  reason, 
benevolence,  and  justice,  than  there  seems  any  probability  of  bringing 
into  action  for  some  time  to  come.' — lb.,  pp.  194 — 196. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  accompanying  an 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  candid  traveller,  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  sections  of  the  North  American 
States,  we  strongly  recommend  these  volumes. 


Art.  III.   1.  An  Act  for  Marriages  in  England,  (llth  Ai/gust,  1836.) 

2.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  two  Acts  passed  in  the  last  session 

of  parliament  for  Marriages,  and  for  registering  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England.     {oOth  June,  1837.) 

3.  An  Act  to  jirovide  for  the  solemnization  of  Marriages  in  the  dis- 

tricts in  or  near  xohich  the  parties  reside.     (7th  August,  1840.) 

The  '  Act'  by  which  dissenters  were  allowed  to  be  married  in 
their  own  chapels,  and  by  their  own  ministers,  constitutes  the 
only  special  boon  which  the  government  of  this  country  has 
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bestowed  upon  them  since  the  repeal  of  the  *  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,' — the  only  measure  by  which  it  has  attempted  to  redress  their 
manifold  and  vexatious  '  grievances.'  The  Act  is  on  that  account  a 
rarity ;  nor  is  it  less  curious  as  a  specimen  of  legislation.  Whether 
it  be  not  a  '  grievance'  itself  may  well  admit  of  question,  or 
rather,  can  admit  of  no  question  at  all.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  remedy  it  offers  is  worse  than  the  disease  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  cure,  for  we  do  not  think  so ;  but  wc  will  say  that  it  is 
such  a  nauseous  and  ill-concocted  compound,  containing  so 
many  bitter  ingredients,  and  those  so  little  disguised,  that  we  are 
astonished  equally  at  the  effrontery  of  the  doctors  who  prescribed, 
and  at  the  endurance  of  the  patients  who  could  swallow  it. 
Whether  our  legislators  in  this  instance  were  a  sort  of  homoeo- 
pathists,  and  thought  that  '  grievances,'  like  diseases,  were  best 
relieved  by  remedies  which  produce  the  like  symptoms ;  or  that 
counter-irritants,  blisters,  scarification,  and  cataplasms,  would 
best  mitigate  the  internal  inflammation,  we  know  not;  but 
certain  it  is  that  this  *  Act'  for  our  relief  inflicts  nearly  as  much 
wrong  as  it  pretends  to  redress.  It  is  grossly  partial,  elaborately 
confusedandcomplicated,extravagantlyexpensivein  its  provisions, 
— in  a  word,  is  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  very  privileges  it  professes  to  grant,  and  to  coerce 
us,  under  the  penalty  of  unequal  charges  and  unmerited  odium, 
still  to  repair  for  matrimony  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  church.  It 
was  not  till  lately  that  we  were  induced  to  look  with  minute  care 
into  the  provisions  and  machinery  of  this  curious  Act,  and  wc 
pledge  ourselves,  before  we  close  the  present  article,  satisfactorily 
to  prove  every  count  in  the  indictment  we  have  preferred  against 
it.  We  shall  first,  however,  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  gross  faults  with  which  the  '  Act'  in  question  is 
chargeable — of  its  imperfect  and  anomalous  character. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  lay  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  blame,  on 
the  administration  who  proposed  and  carried  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  dissenters,  as  such,  are  not  under  any  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  the  late  administration ;  on  the  contrary,  have  some 
solid  reasons  to  complain  of  neglect  and  ill  usage  at  their  hands. 
This,  however,  only  formed  a  part  of  their  general  policy  of  futile 
conciliation,  pursued  more  systematically,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to  the  dissenters'  grievances,  because  they  felt,  and  not  altogether 
without  reason,  that  the  dissenters  might  be  safely  neglected. 

But  the  chief  blame  rests  with  that  powerful  party  who,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  either  neutralized  or  vitiated  almost  every 
good  measure  which  the  ministry  proposed.  Like  the  midwives 
of  Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  their  faction  '  to  destroy  every  manchild,'  and  to  keep  only 
the  weaker  offspring  alive;    and  they  discharged  their  office. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  with  more  unscrupulous  fidelity  than  did 
their  more  conscientious  prototypes.  Everything  that  was  offen- 
sive in  the  measures  brought  before  them, — that  is,  whatsoever 
was  chiefly  valuable,  —  was  systematically  destroyed  by  amend- 
ments, falsely  so  called ;  and  this  emphatically  happened  with  the 
Marriage  Bill.  Many  of  its  provisions  were  undoubtedly  most 
vicious,  ab  initio.  But  whether  these  might  not  be  intended  as 
a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  whom  no  sops  could  ever  propitiate,  and 
whom  yet  the  ministry  were  continually  but  vainly  endeavouring 
to  propitiate,  we  will  not  determine. 

And  yet  in  this  unequal  and  unrighteous  piece  of  legislation 
(as  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  it),  our  legislators  pretended  to 
be  redressing  our  grievances,  and  vinchcating  our  rights !  Such,  it 
appears,  is  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  powerful  party  who 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  that  their  very  acts  of  in- 
dulgence are  accompanied  with  insults,  and  their  concessions  are 
but  new  forms  of  injury.  While  redressing  our  grievances,  they 
manage  to  multiply  them,  and  rather  shift  the  burden  than  lift 
it  from  our  shoulders.  No  wonder  that  a  shout  was  raised  that 
dissenters  but  tardily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this 
*  Act.'  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  circumscribe  its  operation 
within  the  straitest  limits,  and  to  render  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
to  derive  advantage  from  it.  Its  framers  are  like  the  fox  who 
invited  the  stork  to  a  dinner,  and  spread  the  entertainment  in  so 
flat  a  dish  that  the  long-necked  guest  could  get  none  of  it.  They 
deserve  to  have  their  mocking  hospitality  repaid  in  the  like 
manner.  In  good  time,  says  the  fable,  the  stork  invited  the  fox, 
and  took  care  to  place  the  viands  at  the  bottom  of  a  long-necked 
bottle.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  see  the  injury  thus  re- 
quited. Rather  would  we  long  for  the  day  when  Ephraim  shall 
no  longer  envy.Judah,  and  Judah  shall  no  longer  vex  Ephraim. 

But  is  it  not  lamentable  that  the  very  concessions  which  are 
professedly  designed  to  soothe  and  conciliate,  should  be  poisoned 
with  the  manifestations  of  jealousy  ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
certain  soil  in  Sicily  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the  very  honey 
which  is  extracted  from  the  flowers  that  grow  upon  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  bitterness.  We  need  not  stay  to  make  out  the 
application. 

That  the  '  Act'  in  question,  as  first  passed,  was  at  least  exceed- 
ingly obscure  and  defective,  is  best  proved  by  the  tacit  admission 
of  the  legislature  itself,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
has  passed  two  other  Acts  to  explain  and  amend  it.  The  original 
was  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  Marriages  in  England,'  and  is  dated 
17th  August,  1836.  In  the  very  next  session  was  passed 
another,  almost  as  long,  '  to  explain  and  amend  both  it  and  the 
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General  Registration  Act/  dated  30th  June,  1837.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  1840,  was  passed  another,  entitled,  '  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  solemnization  of  Marriages  in  the  districts  in  or 
near  which  the  parties  reside ;'  an  Act  which,  as  we  shall  shortly 
show,  needs  still  another  Act  to  '  explain'  its  explanations,  and 
to  '  amend'  its  amendments. 

None  of  the  amendments  in  these  *  Acts'  touched  any  of  the 
chief  objections  which  we  entertain  against  the  original  measure. 
They  were  merely  explanations  of  its  obscure  and  needlessly 
complicated  provisions,  or  improvements  of  some  of  its  technical 
details.  That  the  '  Act'  stood  largely  in  need  of  such  amend- 
ments, indeed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  More  than  one  super- 
intendent registrar  has  shaken  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, when  we  have  complained  of  the  intricacy  of  some  of  its 
details  and  the  obscurity  of  others,  and  has  acknowledged  that 
seldom  has  an  Act  of  Parliament  presented  in  its  original  form 
a  more  hopeful  field  for  quibble,  or  occasioned  more  vexation 
and  perplexity  in  its  interpretation. 

But  no  technical  amendment  whatever  could  correct  the 
radical  vices  of  such  a  bill.  Of  all  such  attempts  at  amendment, 
one  might  say  what  the  link-boy  said  to  Pope,  when  the  irritable 
poet  had  refused  the  solicited  charity  with  his  usual  oath, 
*  Heaven  mend  me  if  I  do.'  *  Mend  you^  replied  the  boy  ;  '  it 
would  be  ten  times  easier  to  make  a  new  one.'  To  mend  such  a 
measure  as  that  in  question,  would  be  a  task  as  adventurous  as 
that  of  the  audacious  quack,  Avho  promised  a  credulous  mother 
the  complete  cure  of  her  deformed  and  crippled  son.  *  But,' 
said  he,  '  you  must  lot  me  take  him  to  pieces  Jirst.'' 

We  now  proceed  to  state  specifically  the  nature  of  the  objections 
which  we  have  to  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stands.  The  principal, 
without  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  We  object  to  the  demand  of  three  pounds  for  registering 
our  places  of  worship.  The  very  permission  to  solemnize  mar- 
riage in  our  chapels,  is  not  so  much  granted  as  sold  to  us,  the 
cost  thereof  being  sixty  shillings.  Of  this  tax  we  should  com- 
plain under  all  circumstances,  whether  equally  levied  on  all 
classes  of  religionists  or  not.  But  it  is  not  equally  levied  on  all 
classes.  Neither  Episcopalians,  nor  Quakers,  nor  Jews,  are 
subject  to  it.  The  Act  expressly  excludes  them ;  '  they  may 
continue  to  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  according  to  their 
previous  usages.'  A  building  used  by  episcopalians,  as  soon  as 
it  is  consecrated,  immediately  comes  into  possession  of  its  manifold 
privileges,  that  of  solemnizing  marriage  amongst  the  rest.  Epis- 
copal consecration,  which  has  often  been  represented  as  a  very 
worthless  ceremony,  is  thus  proved  to  be  at  least  worth  sixty 
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shillings,  which  is  perhaps  some  sixty  shillings  higher  than  we 
should  be  otherwise  disposed  to  rate  it.     This  exemption  of  epis- 
copalian places  of  worship  may  be  thought  only  a  fitting  homage 
to  the  '  State  Church,'  though  it  certainly  looks  rather  odd  in  an 
'  Act,'  the  very  design  of  which  is  to  recognise  the  equal  rights 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  be  married  in  the  way  they  think  best. 
But  why  should  Jews'  synagogues  and   Quakers'  meetings  be 
exempted  ?     No  answer  can  be  returned,  except  that  Jews  and 
Quakers  were  already  in  possession  of  the  privileges  which  we 
were  contented  long  and  patiently  to  be  deprived  of.     Seldom 
before  have  we  been  so  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
'  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.'  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  droll  reward  of  our  patience   in  bearing  oppression  so  long. 
Those  who  would  not  wait  for  their  privileges,  but  compelled  the 
legislature  to  concede  them,  are  formally  instated  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  privileges  without  charge  ;  while  those  v/ho  long 
petitioned,  and  petitioned  in  vain  ;  who  waited  till  it  pleased  the 
tardy  government  to  attend  to  them,  are  charged  three  pounds 
for  its  own  voluntary  concession  of  a  natural  right !     And  yet 
(however  disgraceful  to  the  legislature)  we  have  well  deserved 
the  treatment  we  have   met  with.     The  Quakers,  who  insisted 
on  the  possession  of  a  right,  of  which   no  human  government 
could  equitably  despoil  them,  and  who  said,  '  though  you  should 
not  recognise  our  marriages,  we  ivill  marry  in  our  own  way  not- 
withstanding,' deserved  by   their  courage   and  consistency  the 
privilege  which  they  have  long  possessed  without  purchase,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  offer  to  sell  them  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  per  concjregation.     '  Thank  you — for   nothing,' 
would  have  been  the  reply ;  '  we  do  not  wish  to  buy  what  is 
already  our  own.'     On  the  other  hand,  we  who  so  long  waited 
till  the  legislature  should  spontaneously  interpose  for  our  relief^ 
whose  timidity  and  indecision  invited  vrrong  as  long  as  it  could 
be  inflicted,  and  partial  redress  when  some  redress  became  neces- 
sary, have  been  justly  compelled  to  buy  what  never  ought  for  a 
moment  to  have  been  withheld. 

There  is  no  argument  whatever  for  the  imposition  of  this 
tax,  except  such  as  would  apply  equally  to  Episcopalians, 
Quakers,  and  Jews, — that  is,  none  at  all ;  except,  indeed,  that 
which  has  determined  the  general  complexion  of  the  *  Act'  all 
the  way  through — the  wish  to  render  it  as  burdensome,  intricate, 
and  vexatious  in  its  provisions  as  possible,  and  thus  secure  by 
craft  that  monopoly  of  marriage  which  had  before  been  held  by 
statute. 

We  shall  hereafter  show  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
*  registration'  itself  could  involve  more  than  a  few  shillings  ex- 
pense.    The  whole  process  might  have  been  of  the  most  simple 
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character,  especially  in  connexion  with  that  general  Act  for  the 
'  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,'  which  was 
framed  and  passed  the  very  same  session,  and  of  course  came  into 
operation  at  the  very  same  time. 

The  charge  for  registering  places  of  worship  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage,  was,  as  the  bill  was  originally  framed,  fixed  at  five 
pounds.  This  was  afterwards  reduced  to  three.  Even  this  will 
abstract  a  larger  sum  from  the  pockets  of  dissenters  than  would 
at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  places  of  dissenting  worship  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  act  extend,  are  about  eight  thousand,' 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  all  are  registered,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  must  be  paid  for  the  gracious  per- 
mission to  avail  ourselves  of  a  natural  right,  which  Episcopalians, 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  enjoy  without  any  charge  whatever.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  pounds  have  been  already  paid. 

The  injustice  of  this  charge  is  the  more  apparent,  when  we 
consider, — first,  that  our  places  of  worship  have  already  paid  a 
heavy  duty  to  government  in  the  shape  of  the  tax  on  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  their  erection,  from  which  episcopalians  are 
exempted.  Secondly,  that  they  have  paid  another  heavy  duty 
when  their  deeds  were  enrolled  in  Chancery. 

Its  unreasonableness  is  further  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  said  places  have  been  already  duly  registered  as 
places  of  worship;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  satisfactory 
certificate  at  the  General  Registration  Office,  that  they  will  also 
be  used  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages ;  the  expense  of  which 
certification,  at  a  moderate  charge,  might  be  half-a-crown,  or  at 
a  very  exorbitant  one,  twice  that  amount. 

But  the  injustice — the  artful  injustice  of  this  process  of 'regis- 
tration,' does  not  end  here.  Not  only  must  every  place  of 
worship  now  built  pay  the  demand  of  three  pounds — not  only 
must  every  new  place  that  is  built  do  the  same  throughout  all 
time, — but  if  a  congregation  remove  to  any  otlter  building,  they 
must  pay  over  again  for  the  *  substitution'  of  the  new  building 
for  the  old.' 

Nor  are  our  objections  to  this  unjust  portion  of  the  bill  yet  ex- 
hausted. Before  a  chapel  can  be  registered  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  for  one  year,  and  then  two  certificates 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar,  signed  '  by  twenty  householders 
at  the  least,'  to  the  effect,  '  that  such  building  has  been  used  by 
them  during,  at  the  least,  one  year,  as  their  usual  place  of  public 
religious  worship,  and  that  they  are  desirous  that  such  place 
should  be  registered  as  aforesaid ;'  each  of  the  certificates  being 
further  signed  by  the  proprietor  or  trustee.  The  following  are 
the  clauses  of  the  '  Act'  which  provide  for  this  registration ;  and 
albeit  that  '  Acts'  of  Parliament  are  not  the  most  entertaining 
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reading  in  the  world,  we  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
every  syllable  of  them : — 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  tliat  any  proprietor  or  trustee  of  a  separate 
building,  certified  according  to  law  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  may 
apply  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district,  in  order  that  such 
building  may  be  registered  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein,  and  in 
such  case  shall  deliver  to  the  superintendent  registrar  a  certificate, 
signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders  at  the  least,  that  such 
building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  at  the  least  as  their 
usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they  are  desirous  that 
such  place  should  be  registered  as  aforesaid,  each  of  which  certificates 
shall  be  countersigned  by  the  jiroprietor  or  trustee  by  whom  the  same 
shall  be  delivered ;  and  the  superintendent  registrar  shall  send  both 
certificates  to  the  register  general,  who  shall  register  such  building 
accordingly  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  General 
Register  Oflice;  and  the  registrar  general  shall  indorse  on  both  certi- 
ficates the  date  of  the  registry,  and  shall  keep  one  certificate  with  the 
other  records  of  the  general  register  office,  and  shall  return  the  other 
certificate  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  shall  keep  the  same 
with  the  other  records  of  his  office;  and  the  superintendent  registrar 
shall  enter  the  date  of  the  registry  of  such  building  in  a  book  to  be 
furnished  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  registrar  general,  and  shall 
give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under  his  hand,  on  parchment  or 
vellum,  to  the  proprietor   or  trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  ai-e 
countersigned,  and  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof  by 
advertisement  in  some  newspaper  circulating  within  the  county,  and 
in  the  '  London  Gazette;'  and  for  every  such  entry,  certificate,  and 
publication,  the  superintendent  registrar  shall  receive  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  to  him  of  the  certificates  the  sum  of  three  pounds. 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  registry 
of  any  building  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein,  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar  general  that  such  building 
has  been  disused  for  the  public  religious  worship  of  the  congregation 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  registered  as  aforesaid,  the  registrar  general 
shall  cause  the  registry  thereof  to  be  cancelled;  provided  that  if  it 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar  general  that  the 
same  congregation  use  instead  thereof  some  other  such  building  for 
the  purpose  of  public  religious  worship,  the  registrar  general  may  sub- 
stitute and  register  such  new  place  of  worship  instead  of  the  disused 
building,  although  such  new  place  of  worship  may  not  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose  during  one  year  then  next  preceding  ;  and  every 
application  for  cancelling  the  registry  of  any  such  building,  or  for  such 
substitution  and  registry  of  a  substituted  building,  vshall  be  made  to  the 
registrar  general  by  or  through  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the 
district;  and  such  cancel  or  substitution,  when  made,  shall  be  made 
known  by  the  registrar  general  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who 
shall  enter  the  fact  and  the  date  thereof  in  the  book  provided  for  the 
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registry  of  such  buildings,  and  shall  certify  and  publish  such  cancel  or 
substitution  and  registry  in  manner  herein-before  provided  in  the  case 
of  the  original  registry  of  the  disused  building ;  and  for  every  such 
substitution  the  superintendent  registrar  shall  receive,  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  certificate  from  the  party  requiring  the  substitution, 
the  sum  of  three  pounds;  and  after  such  cancel  or  substitution  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  registrar  general,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
solemnize  any  marriage  in  such  disused  building,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  again  registered  in  the  manner  herein-before  provided.' 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  before  any  marriage  can  be 
celebrated  in  a  dissenting  chapel,  the  following  things  are  neces- 
sary : — 1.  The  place  mnst  have  been  open  for  public  worship  for 
a  twelvemonth.  2.  Twenty  householders,  at.  least,  must  sign 
their  names  to  a  certificate,  to  the  eifect  that  they  have  used  it 
for  their  place  of  worship  for  that  space  of  time,  and  that  they 
desire  its  registration.  8.  The  said  certificate  must  be  signed 
by  the  proprietor  or  trustee.  4.  Three  pounds  must  be  paid  for 
the  registration. 

Who  can  wonder  that  many  small  places  of  worship  have  never 
been  registered  yet,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  registered  at  all  ? 
In  many  of  them,  as  marriages  would  be  solemnized  but  seldom, 
it  might  justly  be  a  question  with  the  congregations,  whether 
they  could  afford  to  pay  for  such  a  rare  luxury.  In  some 
cases,  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  up  the  requisite  number 
of  twenty  householders,  who  could  truly  say  that  they  had  used 
the  chapel  as  their  usual  place  of  worship  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  or 
where  there  are  but  a  few  exceeding  that  number,  to  find  twenty 
who  all  concur  in  the  propriety  of  paying  three  pounds  out  of 
their  poverty  for  the  privilege.  There  are  very  many  small 
congregations  in  the  country  that  would  certainly  be  in  this 
predicament.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  a  marriage  is  to 
be  solemnized  between  any  two  of  their  members,  the  parties 
must  either  repair  to  the  parish  church ;  or  (which  would  of  course 
generally  be  impracticable)  reside  in  another  district  for  the  time 
requisite  to  empower  them  to  be  married  in  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  marriages  in  such  small  congregations 
cannot  be  very  frequent,  and  that  therefore  the  injury  cannot  be 
very  great,  Ave  reply  first,  that  the  injustice  itself  is  just  the  same, 
whether  few  or  many  are  touched  by  it ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  poor,  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  who  are  the 
objects  of  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  though  the  marriages  in  any  one 
of  these  very  small  congregations  may  be  few,  yet  that  as  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  such  small  congregations,  the  number 
is  altogether  very  considerable,  and  the  fees  thence  arising,  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  rapacious  spirit  of  that  church  which 
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never  refuses  anj'thing  it  can  get,  whether  it  be  great  tithes  or 
small,  munificent  grants  of  public  money  or  the  fourpenny  Easter 
offering;  which,  like  another  greedy  and  insatiable  visitor — 

'  Pulsat  a'quo  pede 
Pauperum  tabenias,  regumque  turres.' 

The  tendency,  however,  of  all  these  vexatious  and  complicated 
regulations  is  unquestionably  to  circumscribe  the  operation  of  the 
*  Act,'  to  diminish,  either  by  real  difficulties,  or  difficulties  of 
form,  the  chance  of  the  dissenters'  extensively  availing  them- 
selves of  it.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  conditions 
of  registration  have  had  this  effect. 

We  have  said  that,  in  connexion  with  the  '  Act'  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  nothing  could  well  be 
more  simple  than  might  have  been  this  portion  of  the  Marriage 
Act.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  alleged  danger  of  clandes- 
tine marriages,  (for  which,  however,  there  are  far  greater  facilities 
in  the  establishment  than  there  ever  are  out  of  it)  the  names  of 
some  few  householders,  say  of  five  or  ten  at  most,  together  with 
that  of  the  proprietor  or  trustee,  might  have  been  required 
by  the  iVct  previous  to  registration,  and  a  few  shillings,  at  the 
utmost,  charged  for  entering  the  place  on  the  registry  and  pub- 
licly notifying  such  registration.  Nothing,  assuredly,  ought 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  civil  right  itself  If  it  be  said  that 
some  expenses  must  be  incurred,  we  reply,  that  no  purpose  but 
that  of  extortion  can  be  answered  by  making  them  more  than 
a  few  shillings ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  argument,  if  worth 
anything,  ought  to  apply  to  Jews  and  Quakers  as  well  as  all 
other  classes  of  religionists.  Why  are  they  exempted  ?  If  they 
can  do  without  three  pounds'  worth  of  forms,  so  can  we.  If  we 
cannot,  neither  can  they. 

II.  We  object  to  the  fee  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  registrar 
present  at  the  marriage,  which  is  ten  shillings  when  the  marriao-e 
is  by  licence,  and  five  shillings  when  without.  It  will  doubtless 
be  replied,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  registrar  should 
attend  for  nothing.  We  reply,  certainly  not ;  but  then  who 
wants  him  to  attend  at  all  ?  There  are  ample  safeguards  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  marriage  without  his  presence, — at  least, 
as  ample  as  are  those  of  the  church  of  England.  The  place 
must  have  been  duly  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriao-e. 
Notices  of  the  intended  marriage  from  both  parties  must  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  superintendents  of  their  respective  districts  ; 
these  certificates  are  in  the  superintendent's  hands  seven  days 
before  the  marriage  can  be  performed,  even  by  licence,  and  three 
weeks  if  it  is  to  be  without ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  said  notices 
are  read  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  All 
this  (especially  if  the  marriage  be  by  licence,  which  must  be 
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granted  with  the  usual  forms,)  one  would  think  quite  sufficient 
to  insure  security  against  fraud.  Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  in 
the  case  of  licence  that  the  registrar  receives  most ;  his  presence 
at  other  times  is  supposed  to  be  worth  only  five  shillings.  If 
you  have  laid  out  three  pounds  on  a  licence,  his  value  imme- 
diately rises  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  he  receives  ten  ! 

The  above  precautions  might  surely  be  considered  sufficient 
without  the  superintendent's  presence.  If  not,  we  again  say, 
they  are  at  all  events  more  than  the  church  has  to  trust  to.  Yet 
the  churchman  is  exempted  from  all  such  tax  as  that  of  the 
registrar's  fees.*  Provided  the  previous  forms  of  law  have  been 
duly  attended  to  in  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the  purchase  of 
a  licence,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  clergyman  is  thought  to  be 
quite  competent  to  attest  and  certify  the  marriage.  Why  the 
dissenting  minister,  or  the  officers  of  a  dissenting  church,  should 
be  thought  not  competent  to  attest  the  due  performance  of  the 
marriage,  which  must  be  in  a  registered  place  of  worship  after 
due  notice,  and  by  licence  or  certificate,  we  cannot  divine.  A 
marriage  cannot  be  performed  in  a  place  not  registered,  nor  until 
the  proper  certificates  have  been  for  the  due  period  issued.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act,  even  without  the  enforced  presence  of  the 
superintendent,  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  motives  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  so  strong,  that,  it  may  be  safely  said,  a 
clandestine  marriage  would  be  an  event  of  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. His  presence  provides  no  additional  safeguard  worth 
speaking  of.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  all  parties  perform- 
ing the  marriage  in  any  licenced  building,  both  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  privilege,  and  to  escape  the  serious  penalties 
attached  to  a  violation  of  the  law,  to  sec  that  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Act  had  been  duly  complied  with.  At  all 
events,  the  cases,  if  any  there  be,  of  clandestine  and  illegal 
marriage,  which  might  arise  from  dispensing  with  the  presence 
of  the  registrar,  arc  no  more  likely  to  occur  amongst  us  than 
amongst  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Jews,  who  are  all  exen)ptcd 
from  the  regulation,  and  would  be  so  extremely  rare,  that  it 
seems  both  a  most  costly  and  unjust  way  of  preventing  it  to 
levy  on  every  dissenter  who  chooses  to  marry,  a  tax  of  either 
ten  or  five  shillings ! 

In  addition  to  all  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  forms  pre- 
liminary to  marriage,  we  must  take  into  account  the  penalties 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  clergyman  officiating  is  entitled  to  some 
fee.  We  reply,  that  the  fee  which  can  be  demanded  by  law  is  extremely 
small  ;  and  as  to  gratuities,  we  should  hope,  that  whatever  the  dissenter 
would  give  to  the  clergyman,  he  would  give  at  least  as  much  to  his  own 
minister.  The  legal  expenses  of  marriage  to  the  dissenter  are,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark,  about  half  as  much  again  as  to  the 
churchman. 
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attached  to  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  and  we  shall  then  see  how 
superfluously  cautious  the  legislature  has  been  in  enforcing 
the  superintendent's  presence.  The  dissenting  minister  who 
should  '  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  a  marriage,  except 
in  a  registered  building,  or  without  the  notice  prescribed  by 
law,  without  the  usual  form  of  certificate  or  licence,  or  within 
the  dates  prescribed,  would  still  by  the  Act  be  guilty  of  felony.' 
He  is,  as  it  stands,  also  guilty  of  felony  if  he  shall  solemnize  a 
marriage,  though  all  the  previous  conditions  shall  have  been  strictly 
complied  with,  without  the  presence  of  a  registrar.  So  that  if 
the  registrar  should  happen  to  have  a  short  memory,  or  be  seized 
with  a  fit,  or  not  gifted  with  punctuality,  or  misunderstand  his 
instructions,  or  lose  his  memorandum  of  them,  or  go  to  the 
wrong  chapel,  or  do  or  omit  to  do  any  one  of  the  thousand  things 
which  might  prevent  his  being  at  a  certain  spot  at  a  certain 
minute,  the  marriage  must  be  postponed.  There  is  no  help  for 
it ;  though  the  wedding  party  and  the  officiating  minister  may 
be  all  there,  they  cannot  proceed :  they  are  cyphers  without 
the  registrar. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  above  contingencies  might, 
peradventure,  befall  the  officiating  minister  himself.  We  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  for  that  very  reason  cannot  think  it  wise  to 
double  the  risk.  It  is  bad  enough  that  any  important  act  in 
this  uncertain  life  should  be  made  absolutely  dependent  on  any 
one  person.  How  very  desirable  is  it  that  it  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  tivo.  Moreover,  in  case  of  anything  befalling  a 
minister,  another  could  be  had.  But  we  cannot  go  to  any  regis- 
trar.    It  must  be  the  registrar,  or  none. 

It  is  thought  quite  safe,  nevertheless,  to  entrust  Jews  and 
Quakers  with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  marriages  in  unregis- 
tered places,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  registrar ;  the  required 
notice  of  marriage  to  a  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent's 
certificate  being  considered,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  in  every 
case,  ample  security  against  clandestine  marriages.  Those  who 
would  violate,  and  could  elude  these  conditions,  would  not  fail 
to  violate  the  rest,  whether  they  be  Episcopalians,  Jews,  Quakers, 
Independents,  Baptists,  or  Methodists. 

The  following  is  the  liberty  grantedto  the  Jews  and  Quakers: — 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Society  of  Friends  commonly  called 
Quakers,  and  also  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  may  con- 
tinue to  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
said  society  and  of  the  said  persons  respectively;  and  every  such 
marriage  is  hereby  declared  and  confirmed  good  in  law,  provided  that 
the  parties  to  such  mai-riage  be  both  of  the  said  society,  or  both  per- 
sons professing  the  Jewish  rehgion  i-espectively,  provided  also,  that 
notice  to  the  registrar  shall  have  been  given,  and  the  registrar's  cer- 
tificate shall  have  issued  in  manner  hereinafter  provided.' 
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The  enforced  presence  of  the  registrar  is  further  shown  to  be 
unnecessary,  (except  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  expense  and 
vexation,)  inasmuch  as  though  he  is  present,  the  law  demands  the 
very  same  attestations  of  the  actual  performance  of  the  ceremony 
as  would  be  amply  sufficient  without  it.  The  marriage  must  be 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  officiating  minister,  of  the  parties 
married,  and  of  two  witnesses.  The  only  thing  is,  that  we  arc 
supposed  to  be  incompetent  honestly  to  transmit  such  a  docu- 
ment to  the  registrar  for  entry  in  his  book. 

But  whether  the  presence  of  the  registrar  be  designed  for  the 
greater  security  against  clandestine   marriages  or  not  (and  we 
think  Ave  have  proved  that  there  are  ample  securities  without  it), 
the  argument  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  a  security  which  Episco- 
palians, Quakers,  and  Jews,  are  not  obliged  to  offi^r.  No  reason- 
able man  will  pretend  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  clandestine 
marriages  amongst   Independents,  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  than 
amongst  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Jews.     The  regulation  in 
question,  therefore,  can  never  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
liberate and  humiliating  stigma  upon  us. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  mean  in  the  whole  annals  of  unequal 
legislation,  than  the  distinctions  made  in  some  parts  of  this 
*  Act.'  Thus  the  certificates  of  the  superintendent  or  superin- 
tendents, granting  leave  of  marriage,  are  to  be  delivered,  if  the^ 
marriage  be  in  the  church  of  England,  to  the  clergyman ;  if 
amongst  the  Quakers,  to  anybody  they  may  appoint ;  if  among 
the  Jews,  to  the  officer  of  the  synagogue;  but  amongst  dissenters, 
no  officiating  minister  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  precious  docu- 
ment ;  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  registrar. 

Again,  in  the  statement  of  the  penalties  attached  to  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  '  Act,'  who  but  must  feel  in- 
dignant at  the  invidious  exceptions?  That  is  felony  in  an 
Independent,  which  is  no  crime  at  all  in  a  Quaker  or  a  Jew. 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  who  after  the  said  first  day  of 
March  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage  in  England, 
except  by  special  licence,  in  any  other  place  than  a  clmrcli  or  chapel 
in  which  marriages  may  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  than  the  registered  building  or  office  specified 
in  the  notice  and  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  {ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  a  marriage  between  tivo  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
commonly  called  Quakers,  according  to  the  usages  of  tJie  said  society, 
or  betiveen  two  persons  jyrofessing  the  Jewish  religion,  according  to  the 
ttsages  of  the  Jeics) ;  and  every  person  who  in  any  such  registered 
building  or  oflaice  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage 
in  the  absence  of  a  registrar  of  the  district  in  which  such  registered 
building  or  office  is  situated  shall  be  guilty  of  felony;  and  every  person 
who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage  in  England 
after  the  said  first  day  of  March  (except  by  Hcence)  within  twenty- 
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one  days  after  the  entry  of  the  notice  to  the  superintendent  registrar 
as  aforesaid,  or  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  within  seven  days  after 
such  entry,  or  after  three  calendar  months  after  such  entry,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.' 

As  to  the  argument,  that  Quakers  and  Jews  were  ah-eady  in 
possession  of  certain  privileges,  and  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
dispossess  them,  the  answer  is  obvious.  If  it  be  safe  and  proper 
that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  such  privileges,  other  religious 
bodies  may  be  entrusted  too.  If  the  regulations  in  question 
were  thought  only  an  adequate  security,  then  they  should  have 
been  applied,  v,'ith  impartial  justice,  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
obnoxious  provisions  of  vv^hich  we  complain,  are  either  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  or  not ;  if  necessary,  none 
should  have  been  exempt  from  them ;  if  unnecessary,  on  none 
ought  they  to  have  been  imposed. 

We  must  avow  our  behef  that  the  attendance  of  the  registrar, 
unequally  and  partially  as  it  is  enforced,  was  designed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the  expense,  and  rendering 
the  operation  of  the  Act  more  complicated  and  difficult.  By  such, 
means  it  was  hoped  that  dissenters  might  be  deterred  from  ex- 
tensively availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  marriage  by  their 
own  ministers,  and  that  the  church  might  still  enjoy  the  greater 
portion  of  the  marriage  fees.  This  we  firmly  believe  to  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

III.  We  object  to  the  limited  benefit  accruing  to  the  dissent- 
ing purchaser  of  a  licence,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
such  an  instrument  on  the  members  of  the  established  church. 
Church  people  must  either  have  the  banns  published  for  three 
successive  Sabbaths,  or  purchase  a  licence,  in  which  latter  case 
the  whole  nuisance  of  banns  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  parties  may  be 
married  immediately.  Instead  of  banns,  dissenters  must  submit 
to  having  the  notice  of  marriage  read  '  three  successive  times,  in 
three  successive  weeks,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.'  This  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  publicity  of  banns. 
But  if  a  licence  be  purchased,  the  parties  do  not  escape,  as  in 
the  church,  the  whole  of  this  edifying  and  interesting  exhibition. 
The  period  within  which  the  marriage  must  not  be  solemnized, 
is  abridged  from  twenty-one  to  seven  days ;  that  is,  after  seven 
days,  the  superintendent  may  issue  his  certificate.  But  during 
those  seven  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  guardians  must  take  place, 
and  the  notice  of  marriage,  may,  according  to  the  Act,  be  read 
once,  notwithstanding  the  licence;  and  if  read  there  once,  it 
might  as  well  be  read  half  a  dozen  times.  We  believe,  however, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  notice  of  marriage,  if  to  be  by  licence, 
is  often  not  so  read  at  all.     This,  however,  is  a  courtesy  in  those 
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who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  Act  itself.  If  we  might  speculate  on  the  causes 
of  this  connivance,  we  should  say,  that  it  was  felt  there  might  be 
some  danger  lest  '  licences' should  be  foundof  no  value  whatever; 
or  of  so  little,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  a  saleable  commodity. 
As  the  Act  is  constituted,  they  are  so  worthless,  that  we  do 
trust  that  dissenters  will  forego  the  use  of  them,  and  thus  compel 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  Churchmen  certainly  get,  if  not  a 
penny-worth  for  their  penny,  some  considerable  compensation. 
Dissenters,  if  the  superintendents  happen  to  deem  it  necessary 
to  act  upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  do  not  get  anything.  The  three 
pounds  may  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  dirt. 

The   granting  of  a   licence   to  a  member  of  the   church  of 
England  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.     All  he  has  to  do, 
is  to  go  at  once  to  the  surrogate,  make  oath  that  the  parties 
designing  marriage  have  lived  fifteen  days  in  the  place  wherein 
the  church  in  which  they  wish  to  be  married  is  situate,  and  im- 
mediately, without  description  of  persons,  without  any  publicity 
whatever,  the  parties  may  proceed  to  be  married.    Dissenters,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  get  the  licence  at  all  till  seven  days  after 
they  have  given  the  superintendents  of  the  district  in  which  they 
dwell  the  ordinary  notice  of  marriage,  containing  full  particulars 
of  age,  profession,  place  of  abode,  &c.    Talk  about  fraud !   There 
never  was  a  system  which  afforded  so  many  facilities  for  clan- 
destine marriages  as  that  of  the  church  of  England.     Nor  do  we 
wish  that  there  should  be  so  little  security  amongst  dissenters — 
what  we  complain  of  is  the  unequal  legislation.     The  notice  of 
marriage,  if  compulsory  in  any  case,  should  be   rendered  com- 
pulsory in    all,  previous  to  granting  licences.     But  it   will  be 
seen,  that  though  we   do  not  object  to  the  notice   of  marriage, 
previous  to  granting  a  licence,  we   do  object  to  that  mean  and 
artful  arrangement  by  which  an  interval  of  scve7i  days  is  demanded 
before  the  licence  can  be  issued,  thereby  insuring,  so  far  as  the 
*  Act'  is  concerned,  one  of  those  exhibitions  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  avoid  which  is  the  very  object  of  purchasing  the 
licence.     Since  the  avoiding  of  publicity  is  the  motive  for  pur- 
chasing a  licence,  (whether  within  the  church  or  not)  why  not 
put  us,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level,  and  while  demanding,  and  very 
properly  demanding,   in  all  cases,  the  notice  of  marriage,  with 
description  of  persons,  &c.,  empower  the  superintendent  to  issue 
his  licence  within  four  or  six  days  ? 

IV.  The  last  thing  we  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  in  the 
present  '  Act'  is,  the  unequal  conditions  it  imposes  respecting 
the  place  in  which  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  The  regulations 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  last  of  the  three  *  Acts'  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article.     After  stating,  in  the  preamble. 
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'  that  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  restrain  marriages  under  the  late 
Act  from  being  solemnized  out  of  the  district  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  dwells,  unless  either  of  the  parties  dwells  in  a  district 
within  which  there  is  not  any  registered  building  wherein  mar- 
riage is  solemnized  according  to  the  form,  rite,  or  ceremony  the 
parties  see  fit  to  adopt,'  it  is  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  *  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  superintendent  registrar  to  sign  any 
certificate  of  notice  of  marriage  when  the  building  in  which  the 
marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  shall  not  be  within  the  district 
wherein  one  of  the  parties  shall  have  dwelt  for  the  time  required 
by  the  late  Act,'  except  where  one  of  the  parties  makes  a  long 
declaration,  that  there  is,  in  the  district  in  which  the  marriage  is 
to  be  solemnized,  no  place  of  worship  registered  in  which  the 
ceremony  can  be  performed,  according  to  the  form  preferred  by 
the  party.  As  a  consequence,  it  often  happens  that  persons 
cannot  be  married  in  the  chapel  they  ordinarily  attend,  because, 
though  they  may  be  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  such  chapels  are  not 
in  the  district  in  which  the  party  dwells,  or  in  the  nearest  district 
to  it.  Now  Quakers  and  Jews  are  thus  coolly  exempted  from  all 
observance  of  this  statute. 

^Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That,  notwithstanding  anything 
herein  or  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or  either  of  them  contained,  the 
Society  of  Friends  commonly  called  Quakers,  and  also  peisons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  may  laufully  continue  to  contract  and 
solemnize  marriage  according  to  the  usages  of  the  said  society  and  of 
the  said  persons  respectively,  after  notice  for  that  purpose  duly  given, 
and  certificate  or  certificates  didy  issued,  pursuant  to  the  'provision  of 
the  said  recited  Act  of  His  late  Majesty,  notioithstanding  the  building 
or  place  xvherein  such  marriage  may  be  contracted  or  solemnized  be 
not  situate  loithin  the  district  or  either  of  the  districts  {as  the  case  may 
be)  in  lohich  the  parties  shall  respectively  dwelV 

Again  we  say,  either  the  vexatious  regulations  of  this  Act  are 
necessary  for  the  community  at  large,  or  not ;  if  necessary,  it  is 
a  flagrant  impropriety  that  any  should  be  exempted  from  them ; 
if  unnecessary,  that  any  should  be  subjected  to  them.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  believe  that  the  notice  of  marriage,  the  required 
certificate  or  licence,  and  the  properly  attested  declaration  to  the 
superintendents,  of  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  within  the 
period  specified  by  law,  would  be  a  sufficient  security,  and  that 
with  such  securities  the  parties  might  be  left,  like  the  Jews  and 
Quakers,  to  be  married  in  any  district  they  thought  proper.  It 
must  be  in  some  registered  building,  and  all  the  superintendents 
having  printed  lists  of  the  registered  chapels,  might  easily,  by 
reference,  see  that  this  condition  too  had  been  duly  complied 
with.     As  it  is,  the  jealousy  of  allowing  a  man  to  marry  out  of 
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his  own  district  often  gives  rise,  as  we  can  bear  witness,  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience.* 

But  the  best  test  of  the  inequitable  legislation  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  '  Act'  is  found  in  the  difference  of  expense  to 
which  the  churchman  and  dissenter  are  severally  subjected  in 
every  individual  case  of  marriage.  The  dissenter  who  marries 
by  licence,  must  pay  altogether  five  and  twenty  shillings 
more  than  the  churchman  Avho  marries  by  licence !  The  whole 
legal  expense  of  the  churchman  is  about  three  tounds  ;  that  of 
the  dissenter,  four  pounds  five.  We  have  not,  of  course,  taken 
into  account  the  gratuities  bestowed,  on  these  occasions,  to  the 
officiating  ministers  on  cither  side,  for  they  do  not  affect  the  cal- 
culation. As  we  have  already  said,  whatever  in  the  shape  of 
present  or  gratuity  the  dissenter  would  have  given  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  church,  he  would  feel  equally  disposed  to  give 
to  his  own  minister.  We  arc  speaking  of  the  money  which  must 
be  paid ;  and  we  repeat  that  the  dissenter  who  is  married  by 
licence,  has  to  pay  five  and  twenty  shillings  more  than  the 
churchman  who  is  married  by  licence.  As  to  the  poor  man,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  licence,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  in 

*  So  peculiar  is  the  wording  of  this  little  'amended  Act,'  that  many- 
readers,  and  even  some  superintendents  have,  upon  a  first  perusal,  supposed 
that,  before  the  required  indulgence  can  be  conceded,  the  parties  must 
declare  that  there  is  not,  in  the  district  of  either,  any  registered  place  in 
which  marriage  can  be  solemnized  according  to  the  form  or  rite  they  most 
prefer  ;  and  that  if  there  be  no  such  place  in  the  district  of  the  bride,  for  ex- 
ample, while  yet  there  is  one  in  that  of  tlie  bridegroom,  (although  he  may 
live  three  hundred  miles  off,)  thither  must  the  lady  repair  rather  than  go  half 
a  mile  to  the  next  district.  This,  however,  we  hold  not  to  be  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  Act.  1.  From  the  phrases,  '  unless  either  of  the  parties 
dwells  in  a  district,'  &;c.,  '  tliat  there  is  not  within  the  district  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  dwells,  &c.,  any  registered  building,'  &c.  2.  From  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  the  contrary.  For  if  we  suppose  both  parties  required  to  make 
the  declaration,  each  for  his  or  her  own  district,  before  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  can  be  claimed,  then,  if  James  Crow,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Jumpers, 
and  living  just  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  be  engaged  to  Mary  Lightfoot,  of 
the  same  sect,  living  near  the  Land's  End,  and  there  be  no  registered  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Jumpers  in  Mary's  district,  though  there  may  be  one  in  the 
district  adjoining,  yet  she  cannot  be  married  there  unless  there  be  also  no 
registered  building  in  James'  district  ;  if  there  be,  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  common  sense,  and  all  feelings  of  decorum,  Mary  must  travel  five  hundred 
miles  to  be  married  in  her  lover's  district.  This  consequence  we  say  is  so 
absurd,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  '  Act.' 
3.  We  argue  the  same  from  the  acknowledged  permission  which  the  law 
gives  to  the  parties,  of  being  married  in  either  district,  when  both  do  not 
dwell  in  the  same.  If  then,  having  decided  upon  one  or  the  other,  there  be 
no  registered  place  in  that  district,  in  which  the  parties  can  be  married  ac- 
cording to  that '  form,  rite,  or  ceremony,'  they  approve,  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  the  present  Act  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  being  married  in  the 
next  adjoining  district  in  which  there  is  such  a  chapel.     As  the  declaration, 
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amount,  but  still  there  is  a  difference,  and,  in  j^'^'oportion,  a  still 
greater.  The  five  shillings  he  has  to  pay  for  the  enforced 
presence  of  the  'registrar,'  increase  the  expense  of  marriage  to 
him  more  ihan  Jifty  per  cent.  Shall  these  distinctions,  at  once  so 
needless  and  so  humiliating,  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  ? 
We  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  point,  than  that  if  dissenters 
submit  to  them,  they  desei*ve  to  submit  to  them.  Their  stupid 
patience  invites  oppression,  and  they  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  invitation  will  be  accepted. 

Such  is  this  singular  attempt  at  the  redress  of  our  grievances ! 
Dissentei's  must  purchase  the  privilege  of  marriage  by  paying 
for  the  registration  of  the  chapels  in  which  it  is  solemnized ;  they 
must  pay,  in  every  individual  case  of  marriage,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, more  than  the  favoured  churchman ;  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  *  Act'  are  needlessly  minute  and  complicated  ; 
many  humiliating  and  invidious.  If  it  be  asked,  How  is  it  that 
in  a  matter  so  simple,  and  which  atlmltted  of  such  a  plain  and 
easy  remedy — even  the  remedy  which,  by  this  very  '  Act,'  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Jews  and  Quakers — such  pains  should  have  been 


however,  required  of  the  parties  seeking  the  benefit  of  this  '  Act'  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  way,  and  may  seem  to  admit  of  diflFerent  interpretations,  where  ail 
should  have  been  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  we  subjoin  it  for  the  reader's  edifi- 
cation, leaving  him  to  digest  and  expound  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If  all 
the  bracketed  clauses  are  to  be  filled  up,  the  Act  simply  requires  an  impos- 
sibility, for  it  clearly  implies  that  if  there  be  no  registered  place  in  either 
district,  though  these  districts  may  be  five  hundred  miles  asunder,  that  the 
district  having  such  registered  place  which  is  nearest  to  the  one  will  be 
always  nearest  to  the  other.  This  alone  would  establish  the  interpretation 
of  tlie  law  for  which  we  have  pleaded. 

'  I,  the  undersigned  and  within-named  James  Smith,  do  hereby  declare, 
that  I,  being  [/iere  insert,  a  member  of  the  chtirch  of  England,  a  Roman- 
catholic,  Independent,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  or  such  other  de- 
scription of  the  religion  of  the  p)arty\,  and  the  within-named  Martha 
Green,  in  solemnizing  our  intended  marriage,  desire  to  adopt  the  form,  rite, 
or  ceremony  of  the  [Roman-catholic  church.  Independents,  Baptist,  Presby- 
terians, Unitarians  or  other  description  of  the  form,  rite,  or  ceremony  the 
parties  state  it  to  be  their  desire  to  adopt]  ;  and  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  there  is  not  within  the  superintendent  registrar's  dis- 
trict in  which  [I  dwell],  or  [in  which  the  said  Martha  Green  dwells],  any 
registered  building  in  which  marriage  is  solemnized  according  to  such  form, 
rite,  or  ceremony  ;  and  that  the  nearest  district  to  \_my  dwelling  place],  or  to 
[the  dwelling  place  of  the  said  Martha  Green],  in  which  a  building  is 
registered  wherein  marriage  may  be  solemnized  according  to  such  form, 
rite,  or  ceremony,  is  the  [here  insert  the  name  by  tvhich  the  superintendent 
registra7-'s  district  is  designated]  ;  and  that  we  intend  to  solemnize  our 
marriage  in  the  registered  building  within  that  district  known  by  the  name 
of  [here  insert  the  name  by  which  the  building  has  been  registered].  Witness 
my  hand  this  Tenth  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

(Signed)  James  Smith. 

[Tlie  Italics  in  this  Schedule  to  be  filled  as  the  case  may  be.] 
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taken  to  render  of  little  value  the  professed  instrument  of  our 
relief,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  returned  is  the  one 
we  have  already  so  often  given ;  that  it  was  the  very  object  of 
the  church  party  to  retain,  as  long  as  they  could,  and  as  far  as 
they  could,  a  monopoly  which  at  once  gratified  their  love  of 
power  and  their  love  of  money, — which  was  profitable  to  them  and 
humiliating  to  us.  They  wished,  if  something  must  be  done,  to 
do  as  little  as  they  could ;  and  while  professing  to  relieve  us, 
sought  to  neutralize  the  very  remedy  itself.  They  knew  that  in 
proportion  as  they  could  render  the  Act  troublesome,  vexatious, 
and  expensive,  in  that  proportion  would  they  limit  and  circum- 
scribe its  operation ;  in  that  proportion  would  they  still  retain  the 
marriage  office,  and  better  still  the  marriage  fees,  in  their  own 
hands. 

In  this  we  acknowledge  they  have  been  tolerably  successful.  For 
though  we  have  often  blamed  dissenters  for  the  limited  extent  to 
which   they  have   availed  themselves  of  the  present  *  Act,'  we 
must  confess  that  after  a  diligent  inspection  of  it,  we  think  great 
excuses  are  to  be  made  for  them.  We  know  there  are  ministers  who 
are  so  disgusted  with  its  partiality  and  injustice,  that  they  have 
declared  they  will  never  sanction  it  by  registering  their  chapels 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriage.    In  this  we  think  them  wrong  ; 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  their  conduct.     Three  things 
we  consider  incumbent  on  the  dissenters  in  this  matter.     First, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act,  such  as  it  is,  till  they  can  get  its 
obnoxious  provisions  repealed  or  modified.     This  we  think  they 
should  do  on  many  grounds.     The  '  Act'  does  at  least  secure  us 
the  privilege  of  being  married  by  our  own  ministers,  and  at  our 
own  chapels,  and  thus  far  deprives  the  church  of  her  monopoly, 
even  although  it  makes  us  pay  unjustly  for  it.     Consistency  also 
seems  to  demand  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  it.     To  do  the 
contrary,  is  to  do  the  very  thing  which  the  church  hopes  we  may  do, 
and  to  which  we  doubt  not,  it  was  its  very  object  to  drive  us,  by 
this  grossly  partial  and  unjust  legislation.     Secondly,  we  think 
dissenters  should  defeat  the  extortionate  spirit  of  the  '  Act'  by 
refusing  to  purchase   the  *  licence.'     By  the  Act,  that  licence 
grants  nothing  more  than  the   privilege  of  having  the  names  of 
the  parties  to  be  married  read  only  once  instead  of  thrice,  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  if 
read  once,  they  might  as  well  be  read  half  a  dozen  times.     If 
anything  more  be  granted,  it  is  owing  to  the   courteous  or  in- 
terested connivance   of  particular    superintendents.      The    law 
itself  gives  little  more  than  allowing  your  certificate  of  marriage 
to  be  printed  in  red  ink  instead  of  Mack.      If  there  are   any 
persons  who  think  this  worth  three  pounds,  who  have  a  particular 
love  for  very  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  very  insipid  luxu- 
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ries,  thej  belong  to  a  class  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  argue.  We 
shall  merely  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that  if  dissenters  were 
generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the  *  Act,'  and  at  the  same  time 
disappoint  its  spirit  of  extortion,  by  refusing  to  purchase  the 
worthless  licence,  the  Act  would  soon  be  altered.  Our  enemies 
would  give  up,  rather  than  that  the  trade  in  licences  should  cease. 
Thirdly,  we  think  that  dissenters  should  immediately  petition 
for  an  alteration  of  the  '  Act.'  And  their  demands  should  at 
least  extend  to  the  following  points : — They  should  demand  that 
their  chapels  should  be  registered  for  nothing,  or  for  the  few 
shillings  which  will  really  cover  all  expense  that  may  be  incurred. 
They  should  demand  that  licences  should  secure  us,  if  not  all 
that  they  give  the  churchman,  yet  a  complete  exemption  from  all 
liability  to  have  the  notice  read  before  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
They  should  demand  that  the  registrar's  presence,  and  the  regis- 
trar's fee,  should  be  both  dispensed  with.  And  they  should 
demand  also,  that  parties  should  be  married  in  any  district  that 
may  be  most  convenient  to  them ;  provided  they  give  the  re- 
quired notice  of  marriage,  obtain  the  required  certificate,  or 
licence,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  married  in  some  registered  place  of 
worship,  and  transmit  the  proper  attestations  of  the  marriage  to 
the  same  superintendent  who  has  issued  the  certificate  or  licence. 
This  would  be  ample  security  against  fraud.  Further  restiic- 
tions  are  needless,  oppressive  in  their  character,  and  are  not  de- 
manded of  all.     Now  we  say,  let  all  be  exempted  or  none. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  first  recommendation  dissenters 
are  already  beginning  consistently  to  act  upon.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  absurdity  of  professing  themselves  dissenters,  while 
they  yet  repair  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  high  time. 
Much  as  w^e  condemn  the  injustice  of  the  Act  which  we  have 
been  criticising,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  there  are  many 
inconsistent  dissenters,  who  would  not  pretend  that  their  incon- 
sistency in  being  married  at  church  was  the  result  of  such  in- 
justice, or  would  assign  that  as  the  cause  of  it.  There  will  always 
be,  in  all  communities,  timid  creatures,  who  dare  not  act  without 
precedent ;  who  must  see  others,  and  others  for  whom  they 
have  respect,  taking  the  lead ;  who  are  strictly  gregarious,  and 
would  be  hardly  got  to  go  to  heaven  itself,  if  they  were  compelled 
to  travel  there  alone.  There  are  others  who  fear  to  encounter  a 
little  odium ;  others,  in  whose  bosoms,  though  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  so  childish  a  prejudice,  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  lurking  superstition  in  favour  of  the  church  on  this  particular 
point.  With  some,  still  more  unworthy  of  the  name  of  rational 
beings,  it  is  simply  made  a  question  of  associations.  They  recol- 
lect that  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers  were 
married  at  church — they  think  of  the  picturesque  old  country 
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church,  and  the  merry  bells,  and  the  wedding  procession  all  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  ring,  and  the  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the 
old  customs.  They  call  to  mind  pretty  passages  of  poetry, 
and  *  Ah !'  they  are  ready  to  sigh,  '  we  have  no  such  associa- 
tions with  the  chapel  ceremony  !'  To  all  which  we  beg  to  sa}^ 
that  associations,  however  attractive,  however  poetical,  ought  not 
to  regulate  our  practical  conduct  in  any  important  matter.  There 
are  many  conscientious  dissenters  (we  are  ourselves  of  the  number) 
who  are  enchanted  with  the  music  of  the  church  bells,  associated 
as  they  are  with  images  of  rural  beauty  and  sabbath  quietude, 
and  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passages  in 
our  poetical  literature  ;  but  they  are  not  led,  perforce,  as  by  some 
blind,  irrational  instinct,  to  forsake  the  place  of  worship  and  the 
religious  service  to  which  their  better  convictions  lead  them.  And 
secondly,  we  may  observe,  for  the  comfort  of  these  sensitive  and 
imaginative  creatures,  that  similar  associations  —  not  perhaps 
quite  so  picturesque,  because  they  must  want  that  element  of 
interest,  antiquity — will  be  sure  to  spring  up  in  connexion  with 
the  wedding  day,  wherever  and  with  whatever  rites  the  marriage 
ceremony  may  be  performed.  None,  we  presume,  will  need  to 
ask  why  ;  or  if  there  are  any  such,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  this  is 
not  the  place  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  our  asso- 
ciations. Suffice  it,  that  they  all  borrow  beauty,  or  the  reverse, 
their  bright  or  their  sombre  hue,  from  our  happiness  or  our 
misery. 

The  repugnance  which  many  of  the  weak  or  inconsistent  felt 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  Marriage  Act,  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  infamous  arts  to  which  our  adversaries  were 
not  ashamed  to  resort.  Not  contented  with  having  robbed  us  of 
our  rights  so  long ;  not  contented  Avith  insulting  us  by  grossly 
partial  legislation  in  the  very  Act  by  which  they  professed  to 
restore  them,  they  resorted,  in  many  cases,  to  the  most  heartless 
and  cruel  calumnies,  because  we  contended  that,  however  right 
and  fit  it  was  that  marriage,  like  every  other  important  transaction 
in  life,  should  be  hallowed  by  '  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,'  it 
was  in  itself  a  civil  contract,  and  nothing  more  ;  because  we  would 
not  abuse  common  sense  or  common  language,  by  making  it, 
with  these  superstitious  men,  a  sacrament  or  a  something,  nobody 
knows  what,  between  a  sacrament  and  no  sacrament.  They  did 
not  scruple  to  hold  up  dissenting  marriages  as  little  better  than  a 
sort  of  licensed  concubinage — as  unions  from  which  *  God  was 
excluded' — as  '  atheistical,'  and  we  know  not  what.  All  which, 
being  interpreted,  meant  just  this — '  we  are  mad  that  you  have 
escaped  from  under  our  petty  tyranny,  and  that  we  can  no  longer 
pocket  your  fees — if  we  cannot  oppress  you,  we  will  still  endea- 
vour to  intimidate  you ;  and,  if  you  will  not  be  intimidated,  you 
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shall,  at  all  events,  be  insulted.'  It  is  in  no  otlicr  way  that  we 
can  interpret  the  disgusting  ribaldry  in  which  our  enemies  in- 
dulged, for  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  idiots  enough 
to  believe  all  the  nonsense  they  uttered.  We  rejoice  to  believe 
that  their  violence  and  insolence  were,  on  the  whole,  useful  to 
ns.  If  they  frightened  some  few  timid  persons  amongst  us,  they 
disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the  majority  the  true  spirit  and  the  real 
motives  by  which  they  w^ere  animated. 


Art.  TV.  Edioin  the  Fair.  An  Historical  Drama.  By  Henry 
Taylor,  Author  of  '  Philip  Van  Artevelde.'  Loudon :  Murray. 
1842. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  Author  of '  Philip  Van  Artevelde'  stepped 
forth  from  *  the  sage  seclusion,  the  retreat  sacred  to  letters,'  '  un- 
happily unfrequent  in  the  land,'  to  take  at  once  his  ])lace,  no 
mean  one,  among  the  dramatic  poets  of  our  country.  He  stood 
forward  boldly  as  a  reformer  of  poetical  taste,  avowing  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  elder  masters  of  the  drama,  and  bearing  testimony 
against  the  Byronian  poetry  and  the  '  phantastic  school'  of 
Shelley  and  his  followers.  Ilis  success  justified  the  loftiness  of 
his  aim  and  the  freedom  of  his  criticism.  The  execution  of  the 
poem  was  as  skilful  as  the  conception  was  vigorous.  '  Philip 
V^an  Artevelde'  is  '  no  shadowy  personification,  but  an  historic 
person,  an  individualized  combination  of  the  real  elements  of 
human  nature,  exhibited  in  action  and  progress  ;'* — '  a  character 
of  mixed  and  earthly  elements,  acting  upon  events  and  circum- 
stances which  re-act  upon  the  agent,  modifying,  darkening,  tar- 
nishing the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  leaving,  at  last, 
the  man  how  altered  from  his  youth  !'  A  new  work,  therefore, 
from  the  same  pen,  while  it  challenges  public  attention  on  the 
ground  of  the  Author's  deserved  reputation,  will  not  be  judged 
of  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  comparison  with  his  former 
production.  The  Author  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  success,  if 
this  comparison  should  lead  to  a  somewhat  unjust  disparagement 
of  a  work  which,  had  it  been  the  production  of  an  unknown  or 
inferior  author,  would  have  won  commendation,  and  been  hailed 
as  the  promise  of  better  things.  We  regret  to  say,  that  '  Edwin 
the  Fair'  cannot  compete  with  '  Philip  Van  Artevelde.'  As  an 
historical  portrait,  or  rather,  as  a  dramatic  conception,  the  unfor- 
tunate Saxon  King  is  very  inferior  to  the  Flemish  Regent.  The 
plot,  which  breaks  off  abruptly,  is  less  interesting,  as  well  as  less 
skilfully   managed ;    scenes   and    personages    being   introduced 

*  Fclectic  Review.     Vol.  XII.    (3rd  Series.)    pp.  251,  264. 
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which,  if  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  main  story,  have  but  a 
secondary  connexion  wdth  the  course  of  events.  And  this  is 
the  case,  notwithstanding  that  the  Author  has  '  not  scrupled  to 
borrow  from  the  borderino;  reigns  incidents  which  were  charac- 
teristic  of  the  times,  and  acts  wdiich,  though  really  performed  by 
some  of  the  dramatis  personce,  were  not  performed  by  them  during 
that  portion  of  their  lives  which  is  included  in  the  reign  of 
Edwdn.' 

The  object  of  the  poem  is  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the 
monastic  orders,  '  in  the  ascetic  and  fanatical  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence,' to  grasp  supreme  power,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  tem- 
poral magnates  and  the  secular  clergy.  The  Romish  and 
monachal  interest  was  headed  and  supported  by  Dunstan,  the 
far-famed  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  whose  odour  of  sanctity,  and 
fearful  combats  with  the  evil  one,  formed  so  favourite  a  theme 
with  the  monkish  writers.  In  his  character,  which  is  the  leading 
one  of  the  drama,  there  is  an  obscurity  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
not  succeeded  in  clearing  up.  The  Anglo-Saxon  saint  must 
have  been  either  a  zealous  and  thorough  fanatic,  self-deceived, 
and  therefore  deceiving  the  world,  or  a  specious,  designing 
hypocrite,  who  would  have  deemed  it  a  superfluous  trouble  to 
try  to  persuade  himself  that  his  tortuous  course  and  ambitious 
aims  had  for  their  object  to  eject  Satan  wdth  discomfiture  from 
his  moral  empire  in  the  heart  of  man.  Dunstan  could  not  have 
been  an  incongruous  mixtiue  of  these  two  opposite  characters, 
as  we  find  him  here  represented.  His  soliloquy  in  Scene  3,  is 
that  of  a  mistaken,  but  fervent  zealot.  He  then  suspends  his 
devout  aspirations  to  establish  his  creature  Gurmo,  a  thorough- 
paced villain,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  he  is  wont  to  bellow, 
in  the  character  of  Satan,  to  support  the  demon-quelling  reputa- 
tion of  the  saintly  hermit.  This  incongruity  excepted,  the 
chai'acter  of  Dunstan  is  well  conceived.  His  interview  with  the 
queen  mother,  which  immediately  follows  the  scene  above 
alluded  to,  exhibits  the  wil}^  hypocrite  to  the  life  ;  and  as,  towards 
the  close  of  the  drama,  his  power  becomes  more  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  breaks  forth  into  a  display  of  arrogance  and  violence 
of  temper  worthy  of  the  cowl.  The  other  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ters are  natural  and  well  drawn.  The  conversation  of  the  monks 
in  the  corridor  of  a  monastery  at  Sheen,  is  a  quiet  satire  upon 
the  idleness  of  conventual  life  and  the  abject  servility  of  the 
holy  monks.  The  primate,  Odo,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  yet 
forced  to  yield  to  the  mightier  spirit  of  the  self-denying  abbot, 
the  politic  Cumba,  '  so  wild  and  sweet,'  who 

'  Betwixt  the  monks  and  secular  church  half-way 
Stands  smiling  upon  both  ;' — 
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the  rabid  Morcar  and  his  fiendish  brother,  Monn,  arc  sketched 
in  our  Author's  happiest  style.  As  to  the  unfortunate  Edwin,  he 
is  represented  as  possessing  '  the  spirit  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of 
England  too'  (to  apply  the  words  of  our  great  Princess);  and  had 
he  been  such  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  portrayed  him,  he  might  have 
defied  monk,  abbot,  and  primate,  and  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Alfred  in  spite  of  the  crosier.  The  light-hearted  but  faithful  and 
gallant  Earl  Athulf  is  own  brother  to  our  earlier  acquaintance. 
Sir  Walter  D'Arlon ;  and  his  engagement  to  the  king's  sister 
reminds  us  of  the  suit  of  Clara  Van  Artevelde,  who  is  not  very 
unlike  the  royal  Saxon  maiden.  Wulfstan  the  Wise  is  a  more 
original  character,  and  admirably  sustained ;  a  Saxon  Nestor, 
whose  co-pia  verborum  is  redolent  of  practical  wisdom,  though  at 
times,  as  is  natural,  bordering  on  the  garrulous.  Emma,  his 
daughter,  spirited  and  fearless,  is  a  pleasing  character ;  although 
we  cannot  admire  her  feint  of  being  married  to  a  poor  simple 
youth,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  herself  an  equivocal  protection  in 
her  mission.  But  the  strongest  interest  is  inspired  by  the  noble 
Leolf,  who  had  been  promised  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  Elgiva,  by 
her  brother,  and  finds  himself  supplanted  by  a  younger  and  royal 
lover;  yet,  instead  of  reproaching,  he  thiis  extenuates  her 
fault : — 

LEOLF. 

'  Reproach  her  not;  she  is  a  child  in  years, 
And  though  in  wit  a  woman,  yet  her  heart, 
Untempered  by  the  disciphne  of  pain, 
Is  fancy -led.     One  half  the  fault  was  mine. 
She  is  a  child;  and,  look — upon  my  head 
Already  peepeth  out  the  willowy  grey. 
My  youth  is  wearing  from  me. 

ATHULF. 

Nay,  not  so. 

LEOLF. 

And  youth  and  sovereignty,  with  furtherance  fair 
Of  a  seductive  beauty  in  the  boy. 

What  could  they  but  prevail! 

***** 

Quit  we  the  theme. 
But  from  my  griefs  and  me  this  counsel  take: 
Expend  the  passion  of  thy  heart  in  youth; 
Fight  thy  love-battles  whilst  thy  heart  is  strong, 
And  wounds  heal  kindlily.     An  April  frost 
Is  sharp,  but  kills  not:  sad  October's  storm 
Strikes  when  the  juices  and  the  vital  sap 
Are  ebbing  from  the  leaf     No  more!' — pp.  52 — 54. 

We  must  add  the  soliloquy  of  the  gallant  '  heretoch,^  or  com- 
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niander,  when  he  seeks,  in  his  ancestral  towers,  the  'companion- 
able music  of  the  sea.' 

'  The  Sea-shore,  near  Hastings. 
LEOLF,  alone. 

LEOLF. 

^  Rocks  that  beheld  my  boyhood !     Perilous  shelf 
That  nursed  my  infant  courage!     Once  again 
I  stand  Ijeturc  you — not,  as  in  other  days, 
In  your  gray  faces  smiling,  but,  like  you. 
The  worse  for  weather.     Here  again  I  stand. 
Again  and  on  the  solitary  shore 
Old  ocean  plays  as  on  an  instrument, 
Making  that  ancient  music,  when  not  known? 
That  ancient  music  only  not  so  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  di-y  land 
And  saw  that  it  was  good.     Upon  my  ear, 
As  in  the  season  of  susceptive  youth. 
The  mellow  murmur  falls;  but  iinds  the  sense 
Dulled  by  distemper;  shall  I  say — by  time? 
Enough  in  action  has  my  life  been  spent 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the  edge 
Of  eai'ly  sensibility.     The  sun 
Rides  high,  and  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life 
I  find  myself  a  man  in  middle  age, 
Busy  and  hard  to  please.     The  sun  shall  soon 
Dip  westerly;  but  oh!  how  little  like 
Are  life's  two  twilights!     Would  the  last  were  first 
And  the  iirst  last!  that  so  we  might  be  soothed 
Upon  the  thoroughfares  of  busy  life 
Beneath  the  noonday  sun,  with  liopc  of  joy 
Fi'esli  as  the  morn, — with  hope  of  breaking  lights, 
Illuminated  mists  and  spangled  lawns 
And  woodland  orisons  and  unfolding  flowers, 
As  things  in  expectation.' — pp.  73,  74. 

Elglva,  the  lovely  and  unhappy  victim  of  monkisli  machina- 
tions, the  reader  will  feel  unable  to  blame,  or  to  suspect  of  having 
trifled  with  the  heart  of  her  carl}'  suitoi".  We  must  let  her  speak 
for  herself  in  the  following  beautiful  scene : — 

EDWIN. 

'  We  are  alone,  Elgiva; 
Oh,  how  I  hate  my  title  in  your  mouth. 
Rather  than  speak  as  in  the  audience-chamber. 
Let  us  be  children  once  again,  to  rove 
O'er  hill,  through  vale,  with  interlacing  arms, 
And  tlirid  the  thickets  where  wild  roses  grow 
Entangled  with  each  other  like  ourselves. 
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Can  you,  luul  will  you,  those  sweet  (.lciy.s  remember, 
And  strive  to  bring  them  back? 

ELGIVA. 

Those  days — Oh,  Edwin!  .  .  . 
Can  I  remember?     When  can  I  forget  them? 
When  flowers  forget  to  blow  and  birds  to  sing, 
And  clouds  to  kindle  in  the  May-day  dawn. 
And  every  spring-tide  sight  and  sound  shall  cease, 
Or  cease  for  me,  then  too  for  me  shall  cease 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  tender  joys, 
The  smiles,  the  tears  of  those  delightful  days. 

EDMIN. 

And  can  they  not  repeat  themselves?     Again 
Let  us,  though  grown,  be  children  in  our  hearts. 
Then  with  the  freedom  and  the  innocence 
Which  led  our  childish  steps  we'll  v.'ander  on 
Through  after  life,  but  with  a  fuller  joy. 
Let  recollections  of  the  past,  if  sweet, 
Plead  sweetly  for  the  present. 


ELGIVA. 

You  are  a  king. 

EDWIN. 


Edwin,  Edwin! 


Now,  see!   I've  summoned  up, 
Like  a  nuigician  whose  strong  s])ell  evokes 
A  beautiful  spirit,  the  s})irit  of  the  past, 
And  bid  it  speak,  and  prophesy,  and  plead; 
And,  lo!  it  nothing  answers  but  the  words 
The  Herald  spake,  when  o'er  my  father's  grave 
He  brake  his  wand  of  oifice.     I  am  a  Kinu', 

But  may  not  Kings  be  happy?     May  Kings  not  love? 

*  *  -s  «  * 

Beloved  Elgiva, 
Thy  beauty  o'er  the  earth  a  passion  breathes 
V/liich  softly  SM  eeping  through  nu%  brings  one  tone 
From  all  this  ]>lural  being,  as  the  Aviud 
P'rom  yonder  sycamore,  whose  thousand  leaves, 
AVith  lavish  play  to  one  soft  music  moved, 
Tremble  and  sigh  together. 

KLGIVA. 

What  a  charm 
The  neighbouring  grove  to  this  lone  chamber  lends! 
I've  loved  it  from  my  childhood.     IIow  long  since 
Is  it  that  standing  in  this  compass'd  A\'indow 
The  blackbird  sang  us  forth;  from  3'onder  bough 
That  hides  the  arbour,  loud  and  full  at  first 
Warbling  his  invitations,  then  with  pause 
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And  fraction,  fitfully  as  evening  fell, 

The  while  the  rooks,  a  spotty  multitude, 

Far  distant  crept  across  the  amber  sky. 

But  hark!  what  strain  is  this?    No  blackbird's  song, 

Nor  sighing  of  the  sycamore ! 

EDWIN.     ■ 

►Some  friend, 
As  if  the  key-note  of  our  hearts  divining. 
Accordant  music  ministers.     Hist!  Hist!' — pp.  33 — 37. 

These  extracts  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  the  poetry  of  this  drama  is  of  a  high  order.  We 
owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  having  so  long  delayed  this 
brief  notice  of  his  volume,  but  he  must  attribute  it  to  our  re- 
luctance to  speak  with  modified  praise  of  a  work  which,  as 
coming  from  his  pen,  we  opened  wdth,  perhaps,  too  highly  raised 
expectations,  hoping  to  have  renewed  the  powerful  interest 
created  by  his  Philip  Van  Artevelde  and  Adriana.  The  pleasing 
impressions  left  by  his  former  w^ork,  if  not  reproduced,  have  not 
been  displaced. 


Art.  V.  Apostolical  Christianity ;  or,  the  People's  Antidote  against 
Romanism  and  Pnseyism.  By  the  Rev.  James  Godkin,  author  of 
a  '  Guide  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Christ.' 
8vo.     London  .  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

To  every  attentive  observer  of  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times,'  it  is 
obvious  that  Romanism  has,  of  late,  acquired  great  apparent  vigour, 
and  that  the  partisans  of  Romanism  arc  bestirring  themselves  with 
unwonted  activity  and  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
their  principles.  They  do  not  consider  it  sufficient  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  labour  to  repel  attacks  made  on  their  system  by 
the  friends  of  truth  ;  but,  as  if  feeling  that  now  or  never  is  the 
time  to  rouse  to  effort  for  the  safety  of  their  church  and  the  spread 
of  their  sentiments,  and  that  merely  standing  on  the  defensive 
will  avail  little,  they  have  become  actively  aggressive,  and  are 
ready  to  compass  both  sea  and  land,  and  employ  all  means,  foul 
and  fair,  to  make  proselytes  to  their  sect.  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised at  this  recent  renewal  of  zeal  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church.  The  progress  of  society,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are 
opposed  to  everything  intolerant,  and  which  rests  merely  on 
authority.  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  is  the  darling  theme 
of  men  of  all  classes  and  all  creeds.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad.  All  systems,  however  venerable,  whether  they  be 
systems  of  politics  or  religion,  are  about  to  be  subjected,  and 
indeed,  are  now  in   the   act  of  being  subjected  to  a  process  of 
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sifting  investigation.  It  will  not  avail  the  abettors  of  these 
systems  to  urge  authority,  or  to  plead  prescription.  In  vain  do 
they  vociferate  '  Hear  the  church.'  Argument,  or  at  least,  the 
semblance  of  argument,  must  be  produced  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  awakening  mind — Rome  knows  this,  Rome  feels  this  ;  and, 
therefore,  she  is  up  and  full  of  energy.  Could  inquiry  be  quashed, 
could  the  progress  of  enlightenment  be  stayed,  could  the  yoke 
of  authority  be  imposed  on  Christendom,  or  could  the  power  of 
the  sword,  or  the  terror  of  the  fire  and  the  rack,  be  exerted  with 
unrestrained  freedom — then  indeed,  Rome  might  sit  secure,  and 
scorn  to  reason  with  those  she  could  so  easily  crush.  But  as 
she  can  hope  for  no  such,  things,  as  the  course  of  society,  en- 
lightenment, inquiry,  freedom,  is  onward,  her  only  policy  is  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  and,  by 
appearing  as  the  friend  of  inquiry,  and  by  employing  argument, 
aim  to  support  her  interests  and  extend  her  sway.  Rome  too, 
is  conscious  that  in  periods  gone  by,  she  has  lost,  and  is  now 
anxious  to  retrieve  her  loss ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  if,  in 
some  cases,  she  obtains  success.  To  us  it  appears  quite  natural. 
Nor  are  we  alarmed — Why  should  we  ?  The  struggle  is  between 
truth  and  error ;  and  if,  in  this  struggle,  error  should  sometimes 
obtain  an  advantage,  yet  we  know  that  truth  7nust  and  loill  even- 
tually prevail. 

And  of  what,  after  all,  has  Rome  to  boast  ?  In  France  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  are  gaining  ground.  A  wide  door 
of  usefulness  is  open  there  to  evangelical  labourers.  In  Spain, 
the  political  power  of  the  Pope  has  been  disclaimed,  monasteries 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  priests  are  held  in  little  respect ; 
while,  as  a  missionary  from  Spain  informs  us,  Xhejyeojjle  seem  gene- 
rally disposed  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  Italy 
itself,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  so  little  regarded  that  Mennais, 
in  his  '  Affaires  de  Rome,'  avers, — and  Mennais  is  a  Roman- 
catholic  writer, — '  Rome  knows  it,  the  pontifical  authority  has,  for 
a  long  time,  had  nowhere  less  infiuence  than  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Not 
only  do  they,  (the  Italians,)  not  believe  in  it,  but  they  repel  it 
with  a  lively  animosity ;  they  hate  it  with  an  implacable  hatred, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  country.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  speak  thus ;  but  in  the  state  of  things  one  ought  not 
to  conceal  any  truth.  Let  Italy  then,  be,  for  one  single  day,  left 
to  herself;  let  the  existing  order  have  no  other  support  than  the 
admonitions  of  the  head  of  the  church,  his  prohibitions  and  his 
commandments,  the  next  day  the  revolution  would  extend  from 
Turin  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.' 

In  England,  it  is  true,  in  protestant  England,  Rome  is  meeting 
with  some  success.  Here  she  has  been  able  to  make  proselytes 
to  her  creed  from  among  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  of 
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society.  This,  we  should  think,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  Anglo-Romanism  of  the  Anglo-catholic  church. 
Under  the  influence  of  this,  we  might  expect  to  see  many,  already 
disposed  towards  Romanism,  becoming,  when  the  path  of  con- 
sistency is  sliown  them,  full-grown  Romanists.  The  Puseyite 
movement  is  the  joy  of  the  Romish  church  ;  without  this,  Rome 
would  have  but  little  footing  in  England  ;  and  hence,  the  hope 
of  Romanism  in  Britain,  lies  within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican 
chvu'ch. 

On  Ireland,  Romanism  has,  no  doubt,  a  fu'ni  hold.  The  Irish 
are,  truly,  a  religious  people ;  infidelity  has,  at  least  among  the 
humbler  classes,  no  influence  upon  them  ;  they  would  avoid  an 
infidel  as  they  would  a  fi.cnd,  but  to  their  church  they  are  firmly 
attached.  Protestantism  has  made  very  little  impression  upon 
them ;  they  regard  the  efforts  of  protestant  ministers  with  sus- 
picion ;  they  give  such  but  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  their 
])rofcssions  of  love  for  the  souls  of  Irishmen ;  their  own  church 
they  consider  as  a  poor  and  persecuted  church,  while  they  regard 
protestantism  as  a  persecutor.  And  who,  that  reads  the  history 
of  Ireland,  however  grieved  he  may  be,  can  be  astonished  at  this  ? 
They  have  generally  seen  professing,  but  misnamed  protes- 
tantism, going  hand  in  hand  with  oppression,  spoliation,  and 
misrule.  The  cluu-ch  of  England  was  established  among  them 
by  force,  and  has  always  appeared  in  their  midst,  instead  of  a 
herald  of  peace  and  a  dispenser  of  blessings,  as  a  collector  of 
taxes,  an  oppressor  of  conscience,  and  an  author  of  discord.  With 
this  church  the  Irishman  usually  connects,  in  his  thoughts,  the 
injustice  of  the  tythe  proctor,  the  bayonet  of  the  policeman,  and 
the  poverty,  tears,  and  even  blood,  of  his  kinsfolk  and  ac- 
(juaintance.  The  cruel  persecutions  which  Ireland  has  suffered 
from  the  avowed  abettors  of  protestantism,  the  penal  laws  which 
have  pressed,  like  some  mighty  incubus,  on  the  energies  of  the 
country,  and  the  degraded  position  the  Irish  Romanist  has  been 
compelled  to  take, — all  these  things  have  only  tended  to  steel 
the  hearts  of  Irish  Romanists  against  the  truth,  as  dispensed  by 
protestants,  and  to  attach  them  with  a  fonder  and  stronger 
affection  to  their  church.  Just  as  the  storm,  which  overthrows 
stronger  obstacles  to  its  progress,  and  lays  them  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  only  causes  the  treml:)rmg  ivy  to  entwine  itself  round  the 
oak  with  a  firmer  grasp, 

Another  circumstance  which  has  tended  materially  to  retard 
the  spread  of  protestantism  in  Ireland,  is  the  unkind  sjrhit  which 
protestant  controversialists  have  too  generally  displayed  towards 
Roman  catholics.  Instead  of  assuming  the  tones  of  conciliation, 
and  treating  deeply  fixed  and  easily  roused  prejudices  with  that 
tenderness  which  a  sound  knowledtre  of  huma.n  nature,  or  even 
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of  their  own  hearts,  would  have  dictated,  they  have,  too  coinnionly, 
indulged  in  bitter  declamation,  unkind  invective,  and  unsparing 
abuse.  They  have  acted  so  contrary  to  what  they  should,  that 
if  they  had  'been  hired  by  Home  for  the  purpose,  they  could 
scarcely  have  more  eflPectually  opposed  the  progress  of  truth. 
Add  to  this,  that  they  have  l^een  the  avowed,  or  at  least  well 
known,  enemies  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Irish  Romanist.  And 
this  holds  true,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  of  dissenters 
as  well  as  of  the  adherents  of  the  established  church;  hence, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  success  of  such,  otherwise 
accomplished  advocates  of  the  truth,  has  proved  miserably  small. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  a  change  for  the  better 
has  come  over  Ireland — old  prejudices  are  giving  wa}^,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  pervading  the  masses  of  the  people,  education  and 
illumination  are  making  progress,  and  the  yoke  of  priestly  domi- 
nation and  tyranny  is  gradually,  but  certainly,  falling  from  the 
neck  of  the  once  thoroughly  priest-ridden  Romanist.  If  asked 
the  cause  of  this  pleasing  change,  we  would  reply,  it  is  the  result, 
in  part,  of  political  and  religious  agitation,  leading  the  people  to 
think,  on  all  subjects,  for  themselves  ;  in  part,  of  the  bold  and 
noble  assertion  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  con- 
stantly made  from  the  platform  and  the  press  by  Roman-catholic 
agitators:  in  part,  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  numerous 
districts  of  the  country,  where  none  existed  before ;  in  part,  of 
the  increasing  intercourse  between  Roman-catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  joined  with  the  flict  that  greater  numbers  of  the  latter 
than  could  be  counted  in  former  times,  have,  in  these  latter 
years,  avowed  themselves  as  the  advocates  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  Irish  Romanist ;  and,  finally,  in  part,  from  the  recent  re- 
markable and  unprecedented  spread  of  temperance  among  the 
working  classes.  The  Irish  priest,  though  sincerely  loved,  has 
not  the  same  despotic  authority  over  the  mind  of  his  flock  which 
he  could  once  exert ;  and  this,  we  believe  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  Roman-catholic  priests  and  agitators  them- 
selves. The  people,  appealed  to,  on  all  political  subjects,  are 
beginning  to  be  conscious  that  they  have  minds,  and  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  minds  on  every  subject;  and 
having  been  once  brought  to  this  state,  they  are  not  likely  again, 
quietly,  to  submit  to  any  over  despotic  exercise  of  spiritual 
authority.  Let  then  the  Roman-catholics  of  Ireland  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  happy  result?  It  is 
pleasing  to  add,  that  there  are  men  prepared  so  to  act  towards 
them ;  men  whose  spirit  is  mild,  whose  manner  is  full  of  candour 
and  honesty,  and  whose  political  views  are  avowedly  liberal. 
Among  these  Mr.  Godkin,  whose  book  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
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article,  holds  the  foremost  place.  Many  pious  persons  in  Ireland, 
who  have  been  altogether  opposed  to  controversial  lectures 
against  Romanism,  because  of  the  unchristian  spirit  which  too 
often  pervades  them,  have,  on  hearing  Mr.  Godkin,  been  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  (contrary  to  their  previous  convictions,)  that 
controversy  '  may  be  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner,'  without 
acrimony  and  abuse.  We  hail,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
another  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Godkin,  on  the  Romish  con- 
troversy— a  subject  on  which  he  is  so  competent  to  write.  To 
use  his  own  words  : — '  He  is  no  raw  recruit  in  this  warfare.  lie 
was  brought  up  in  camps,  and  has  been  for  several  years  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  He  has  tried  his  weapons,  and  found 
them  proof  in  every  species  of  conflict,  whether  wielded  from 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform.'  The  truth  of  this  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge.  Having  been  brought  up  a 
Roman-catholic,  and  being  withal  a  man  of  deep  thought  and 
acute  observation,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  '  inner  form' 
and  essence,  as  well  as  with  the  outward  bearings  of  the  system 
whose  unsoundness  he  has  discovered,  and  which  truth,  long 
since,  obliged  him  to  forsake. 

His  acquaintance  with  Romanism  qualifies  him,  of  course, 
equally  well,  for  writing  against  Puseyism,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard,  not  as  a  different  system  from  Romanism,  but  as, 
in  all  its  leading  features,  essentially  the  same.  If  Romanism  be 
the  opposite  to  Protestantism,  and  if  the  great  principles  of  the 
latter  be  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  the  written,  inspired 
word,  in  all  questions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  morals, — and  the 
right  of  every  man  to  exercise  his  mind  in  judging  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  the  revelation  he  has  given  us,  uncontrolled 
by  human  dictation, — then,  surely,  Puseyism  is  radically  and 
essentially  Romanism.  It  may  differ  in  some  things  from  Popery, 
it  may  be  free  from  the  grosser  elements  and  more  obnoxious 
external  forms  of  the  papal  system,  it  may  even  have  been  in  ex- 
istence, in  some  of  its  principles,  before  the  Romish  system  was 
fully  matured ;  but  that  is  false  delicacy  only,  and  not  simj^le 
justice,  which  would  keep  us  from  averring  that  it  is  essentially 
the  same.  While,  therefore,  it  is  convenient  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plicitness  and  for  ai'gumentative  purposes,  to  distinguish  the 
systems  by  different  names,  wc  must  never  forget,  that  they  are 
of  kindred  origin  and  nature.  Let  popery  be  destroyed,  and 
Puseyism  will  perish  along  with  it ;  or,  let  Puseyism  be  over- 
thrown, and  popery  is  no  more. 

Mr.  Godkin's  book  is  an  admirable  '  antidote'  against  both 
these  systems ;  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  'peoples  anti- 
dote,' not  indeed,  because  it  is  not  learned  and  fundamental,  for 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but  because  it  is  written  in  a  style 
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SO  simple  and  lucid,  that  it  is  comprehensible  by  all.  There  is 
much  learning  in  it,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there  are  the  results 
of  much  learning  and  research,  admirably  condensed  and  popu- 
larised. It  goes  thoroughly  into  each  question  it  discusses,  and 
"brings  to  bear  upon  all  a  large  amount  of  powerful  argumenta- 
tion ;  producing,  in  most  cases,  full  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  If  the  stream  of  argument  and  illustration  throughout 
runs  clearly,  this  is  not  because  it  is  shallow,  but  because  it  is 
beautifully  transparent.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple  and 
chaste,  perfectly  free  from  affectation,  false  ornament,  and  turgid 
declamation,  which  passes  with  some  for  eloquence.  Here  and 
there  will  be  found  passages  of  surpassing  beauty.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  seen  no  work,  amid  the  many  which  have  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  same  controversy,  better,  and  few  so  well  cal- 
culated, to  vindicate  protestant  truth,  and  to  expose  and  refute 
Italian  and  Anglican  popery. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three  chapters,  with  the  fol- 
lowing titles  : — '  Introduction,'  '  The  Chair  of  Peter,'  '  Rise  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy,'  '  Reign  of   the  Papacy,'  *  Apostolical 
Succession,'  '  The  People's  right  to  choose  their  own  Pastors,' 
'  Scriptural  Bishops  and  Catholic  Prelates,'  '  On  Hearing  the 
Church,'  '  General  Councils,'  '  The  Keys  and  the  Confessional,' 
'  The  Predicted  Apostasy,'  '  Celibacy  and  Monachism,'  '  Claims 
of  the  Ancient  Fathers,'  '  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church,' 
'  Baptismal  Regeneration,'  '  The  Real  Presence  and  Transub- 
stantiation,'  '  The  Mass,  or  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,'   *  Mediation 
of  Christ,  and  Invocation  of  Saints,'  '  State  of  the  Dead,'  '  Pur- 
gatory,' '  The  Use  of  Images  in  Worship,'  '  The  Christian  Sab- 
bath,' *  Infant  Baptism  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
'  Faith  and  Works,'  '  Conclusion.'     It   will  be  seen  from  this 
enumeration,    that    the    work  is  very  comprehensive.     Instead, 
however,  of  advising  Mr.  Godkin  to  diminish  aught  from  his 
book,  our  advice  would  be   to  add  a  few  chapters  more  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the   Bible,  tradition,   and  the  right  of  private 
judgment.      We   would  also  suggest  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  work.     Let  the  introduction  stand  by  itself  unnumbered; 
■  let  the  predicted  apostasy  and  the  following  two  chapters  form 
the  first  three ;  let  the  second  to  the  tenth  chapters,  inclusive, 
come    next  ;    then    the    fifteenth   to    the    twentieth ;    then    the 
twenty-second  ;  then  the  twenty-first ;  then  the  fourteenth ;  and 
then  the  twenty-third,  forming  the  conclusion.     Such  an  altered 
arrangement  would,  we  conceive,  be   an  improvement   to   the 
book. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  chapter,  it  would 
be  with  that  on  '  Baptismal  Regeneration ;'  not  that  Mr.  Godkin 
is  not  orthodox  on  the  point,    but   because  the  subject   does 
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not  appear  to  be  discussed  with  bis  usual  ability ;  still  we  admit 
it  is  excellent.  In  page  265,  our  author  speaks  a*'  ?/ baptism  and 
regeneration  were  sometimes  '  confounded'  together  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  are  the  '  sign  and  the  thing  signified'  in  common  speech  ; 
but  surely  this  is  not  so.  The  term  regeneration  is  never  applied  to 
water-baptism — Avater-baptisra  is  never  called  regeneration.  We 
read  of  the  '  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  lloly 
Ghost,'  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  '  washing  of  regeneration' 
denotes  the  commencement  of  the  great  moral  change  which  is 
carried  forward  by  the  '  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

In  page  267  we  read,  *  It  is  true,  Paul  was  called  on  at  his 
conversion  to  '  arise  and  wash  away  his  sins,'  but  that  was  plainly 
in  an  emblematical  and  ceremonial  sense,'  &c.  Here  Mr.  God- 
kin  obviously  takes  the  command,  '  wash  away  thy  sins,'  to  refer 
to  baptism,  and  therefore  he  takes  it  in  an  emblematical  sense. 
But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  Ananias.  '  Arise  and  wash 
away  thy  sins  ;'  but  how  ?  namely,  by  '  caUing  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'     See  Rom.  x.  13. 

While  pointing  out  these  (as  we  conceive)  errors,  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  refer  to  a  few  more.  In  page  25,  our  author 
says,  '  the  highest  power  of  the  keys  is  that  of  forgiving  or 
retaining  sin.'  We  think  not.  The  two  things  are,  in  our  view, 
totally  distinct.  The  one  is  authority  to  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  the  other, — namely,  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining 
sin,  is  authority  to  declare  infallibly  and  by  inspiration,  the 
terms  of  forgiveness  and  the  grounds  of  condemnation.  We 
cannot  admit,  with  Lv/htfoot,  that  the  latter  has  reference  to  the 
infliction  of  diseases  on  offenders,  and  the  removal  of  such  dis- 
eases in  case  of  repentance. 

On  the  same  page  the  writer  asserts  that  the  power  of  the 
keys  was  confeiTcd  on  all  the  aposdes.  We  ask,  when  and 
where  ?  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  promise,  '  I  Avill  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  was  made  exclu- 
yively  to  Peter,  and  Avas  actually  fulfilled  in  his  ministry ;  for 
he  it  was  whom  God  employed  to  open  the  door  of  the  kingdom 
to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,— to  the  former  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, to  the  latter  when  he  was  called  to  visit  Cornelius.  Once 
opened,  we  may  observe,  it  needed  not  to  be  opened  again.*' 
On  page  95,  Mr.  Godkin  expresses  his  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  aposdes  had  the  sanction  of  their  Master  in  the  election  of 
Mathias.  We  know  it  is  very  common  to  say  they  had  not : 
but  we  demand  why?  Had  they  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit? 
John  XX.  22.     But  on  this  point  wo  have  not  room  to  dwell. 

In  page   126,  Mr.   Godkin  falls  into  a  curious  misquotation. 

*  See  Lijrhtfoot. 
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'  The  rio-hteous  man  fallcth  seven  times  a  day  J'  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 
'  A  day'  is  an  addition  which  we  have  frequently  met  with  in 
theological  writings,  but  for  which  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
account,  as  it  is  found  neither  in  the  authorized  version,  the 
Douay,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  nor  the  nebrew% 

In  page  372,  our  author  says,  '  Pliny  testifies  that  the  Chris- 
tians met  to  worship  Christ  as  God  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
This  is  an  error.  Pliny's  words  are  '  statu  die.''  True,  the  stated 
day  was  the  first  of  the  week. 

We  marked  down  these  and  a  few  other  trifling  errors,  not  for 
the  sake  of  finding  fault,  but  to  point  them  out  for  correction.' 
They  are  so  trifling,  that  we  were  disposed  to  pass  them  by 
without  noticing  them,  b«it  this  woidd  not  be  just  to  the  author. 
We  shall  now  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  extract  or  two, 
remarking,  that  no  extract  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
work,  and  that  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  possess  themselves 
of  it  as  a  volume  which  will  largely  contribute  to  their  gratifica- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  truth.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  the  chapter  on  '  Apostolical  Succession' : — 

'  If  Rome  possessed  apostolic  power  at  the  Reformation,  as  the 
Anglicans  contend,  and  if  all  bisliops  derived  their  authority  from  the 
pope  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  could  a  small  minority  of  those 
bishops,  living  in  England,  revoh  against  their  head  without  being 
guilty  oi  schism  and  spiritual  rebellion? 

'  If  tliey  were  guilty  of  that  crime,  have  they  not  been  ever  since, 
not  only  '  abandoned'  by  their  mother,  but  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  whose  unity  they  had  wickedly  broken? 

'  Was  it  not  in  obedience  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  licentious,  secular 
tyrant,  that  the  English  church  renounced  the  authority  of  her  Roman 
mother?  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  she  was  a  tool  of  the  civil  power;  that 
the  nmuber  of  these  priests  who  kept  a  conscience  in  the  reigus  of 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  never  amounted  to  two  hundred?  All 
the  rest  tamely  conformed,  the  colour  of  their  creed  changing  as  fast 
as  the  chameleon's,  according  to  the  light  that  shone  upon  it  from  the 
court.  They  did  not  refuse  to  bow  down  to  the  ever-changing  idols, 
which  the  temporal  sovereign  chanced  to  set  up. 

'  But  what  becomes  of  all  the  wonderful  virtue  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  high-churchmen  ascribe  to  the  succession,  if  the  very  power  to 
whom  it  was  committed  by  apostohc  hands,  and  by  whom  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  others,  could,  after  all,  '  set  up  idols,'  and  such  idols  as  even 
the  Anglican  hierarchy  had  too  much  conscience  to  worship?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  most  apostolic  church  in  Christendom  is  also 
the  most  idola tracts  ? 

'  Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  holy  things,  this  mystical  power 
seems  to  be  moved  by  a  strong  propensity  to  ally  itself  with  corruption. 
It  delights  to  brood,  like  the  sea-bird,  on  agitated  waters,  that  cast  up 
weeds  and  mire;  and,  as  if  endowed  with  a  charmed  life,  it  survives 
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in  a  perpetual  pestilence  where  every  other  heavenly  grace  is  sure  to 
perish  !  Forsaking  the  bright  abodes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  free,  it 
selects  as  its  chosen,  its  eternal  home,  the  darkest  city,  the  vilest 
court,  the  bloodiest  throne  in  Europe.' — pp.  60,  61. 

Again : — 

'  Indeed  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  apostles  could  have  succes- 
sors. With  nearly  as  much  reason  might  you  say,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  had  successors  in  the  work  of  redemption.  Tlie  apostles  did 
a  work  which  conld  not  he  repeated.  They  revealed  the  gospel — that 
cannot  be  done  again.  They  opened  the  '  door  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles'— that  requires  no  second  hand  to  touch  it;  it  stands  open  for 
ever.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church — that  foundation  can 
never  be  moved.  There  cannot  be  a  succession  of  founders  any  more 
than  a  succession  of  inventors — '  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid'  by  the  '  wise  master  builders.'  The  Romans 
and  Anglicans  have  indeed  laid  another,  but  theirs  does  not  support 
the  church  of  Christ,  it  only  supports  their  own,  a  building  I  would 
not  like  to  live  in,  when  the  storm  comes  and  the  floods  rise.' — p.  66. 

The  whole  chapter  on  the  Succession  is  admirable.  If  space 
permitted,  avg  would  present  our  readers  Avith  some  passages 
from  that  headed,  '  A  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;'  but 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  their  attentive  perusal,  as  giving 
a  beautifully  scriptural  view  of  the  true  church.  It  is  admirably 
written. 

The  following  passage  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Godkin's  style  ;  it  is  on  the  Lord's  supper  : — 

'  The  loveliness  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  '■  needs  not  the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament.'  Of  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  none  is  so 
sublimely  simple,  or  fraught  with  such  interesting  associations,  as 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  night  in  whichjie  was  betrayed,  Jesus, 
surrounded  by  his  disciples  in  a  private  room,  took  bread  and  broke 
it,  also  wine,  and  poured  it  out,  and  having  given  thanlis  to  his  Father, 
gave  them  to  his  disciples,  saying,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
ME.'  This  was  his  memorial.  Here  he  erected  a  monument  to  per- 
petuate his  name.  There  was  no  sounding  of  trumpets,  no  military 
rejoicings  on  this  occasion,  no  master  of  eloquence  pronounced  an 
oration,  no  poet  recited  his  ode  of  immortal  praise,  no  royal  declaration 
sanctioned  the  birth  of  this  holy  institute,  nor  did  the  great  and 
noble  congregate  to  witness  its  establishment.  To  the  pliilosopher, 
the  poet,  the  historian,  the  statesman,  nothing  could  appear  more  mean 
and  insignificant  than  this  last  supper.  If  they  deigned  to  consider  it 
for  a  moment,  they  would  regard  it  merely  as  the  unmeaning  act  of 
a  few  illiterate  enthusiasts — a  mere  bubble  on  the  mighty  stream  of 
national  events.  Could  they  have  dreamed  that  it  was  the  emblem  of 
a  power  which  should  revolutionize  the  world ! — ^that  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  changes  and  of  national  disasters, — of 
falling  empires  and  rising  commonwealths, — of  wars,  convulsions,  and 
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desolations, — of  revolutions  in  science,  in  literature,  in  religion,  in 
national  manners,  in  commerce,  in  all  sorts  of  opinions, — this  ordi- 
nance .should  be  found  existing  still  in  primitive  purity  and  simplicity, 
diffused  over  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  flourishing  even  in  a  world  unknown  to  ancient  Rome, 
still  fresh  in  its  beauty,  nndimmed  in  its  lustre,  unmaimed  in  its 
power,  borne  on  the  billows  of  every  sea,  penetrating  the  gloom  of 
every  wilderness,  and  finding  a  lodgement  in  the  heart  of  every  savage 
tribe.  Nor  is  it  wrapt  in  the  clouds  of  tradition,  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  doubtful  aim.  Children  need  not  ask  their  parents,  '  What  mean 
ye  by  this?'  It  is  surrounded  by  the  light  of  authentic  history;  and, 
like  a  luminous  cross  in  the  firmament,  proclaims  to  all  nations,  and 
all  ages,  that  Jesus  died  to  redeem  the  world,  and  will  come  again 
to  be  its  JUDGE.  The  memories  of  those  who  built  the  Pyramids  are 
perished  ;  cities  bearing  imperial  names  are  buried  in  ruins:  monu- 
ments of  brass  and  marble  have  yielded  to  the  '  cankering  tooth  of 
time,'  and  been  faithless  to  their  trust.  '  Decay's  effacing  fingers'  have 
obliterated  the  features  of  ancient  greatness  from  the  worn-out  canvass; 
but  this  representative  memorial  still  lives  to  tell  its  thrilling  story  of 
love,  and  power,  and  peace.  What  name  so  well  known  as  the  name 
of  Jesus!  '  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  His  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  :  all  nations 
shall  call  Him  blessed'  and  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever!  and 
let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.' — 
pp.  315,  316. 

The  whole  chapter,  of  which  this  beautiful  paragraph  forms 
the  close,  contains  the  most  eloquent  argument  we  have  ever 
read  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  We  recommend  it  to  our 
readers'  special  attention,  along  with  that  on  transubstan- 
tiation. 

Mr.  Godkin,  in  treating  of  transubstantiation,  denies  that  the 
words,  '  this  is  my  body,'  even  if  taken  literally,  can  denote  '  a 
change  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  our  Saviour's  body.' 
The  verb  to  he,  he  maintains,  never  signifies  a  change.  When 
a  change  is  to  be  expressed,  another  word  is  always  employed. 
When  one  thing  is  said  to  be  anotlier,  the  language  is  always 
figurative.  These  positions,  within  which  Mr.  Godkin  entrenches 
himself,  form  a  bulwark  of  strength  from  which  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  will,  in  vain,  endeavour  to  dislodge  him. 

But  while  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  completeness  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  argument,  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
Mr.  Godkin  has  fallen  into  an  error.  The  verb  to  he,  he  says, 
never  denotes  a  change.  When  this  idea  is  to  be  conveyed, 
another  word  is  always  employed.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces 
various  examples.  Among  these  is  the  transubstantiation  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent,  where  the  Hebrew  substantive  verh 
!Tn  is  employed.     Now  (Tn  corresponds  with  the  English  verb 
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to  be,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a  copula  to  connect  the  sulycct 
with  the  predicate,  as  in  the  examples :  '  the  serpent  loas  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,'  *  Abraham  teas  ninety 
years  old  and  nine,'  '  the  earth  loas  without  form  and  void.'  It 
is  true  that  the  Hebrew  has  another  verb,  which  signifies  to  he ; 
we  mean  l£^^;  1)ut  this  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  tin  ; 

and  the  force  of  both,  we  think,  is  the  same.  Both  denote 
existence.  Now  in  asserting  that  the  verb  to  he  never  denotes 
a  change,  and  yet  adducing  fTIl  as  denoting  a  change,  Mr.  God- 
kin  ajjpears  to  contradict  himself.  We  are  of  opinion  that  n\1 
hy  itself,  is  never  used  to  signify  the  change  of  one  thing  into 
another.  We  know  Gesenius  assigns  to  it  as  one  of  its  meanings, 
to  become,  but  let  his  examples  be  rigidly  examined,  and  we  are 
bold  to  affirm  that  none  of  them  will  be  found  to  bear  out  his 
position;  or  even  should  the  Hebrew  word  have  this  meaning, 
in  some  places,  in  none  will  it  be  found  to  signify,  by  itself, 
the  change  of  one  thing  into  another.  The  only  example* 
we  know  of  in  which  the  word  seems  to  denote  sucli  a  change, 
is  in  the  19th  of  Genesis,  in  relation  to  Lot's  wife.  But  there 
is  no  transubstantiation  here.  The  language  is  figurative — 
just  as  figurative  as  the  words,  '  that  rock  was  Christ' — '  she 
w^as,  or  existed,  a  pillar  of  salt' — an  everlasting  monument  of  the 
sin  of  disobedience.  (See  Numbers,  xviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xui.  5; 
Amer.  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  iii.,  N.S.,  p.  344;  A.  Clark's  Com- 
mentary.) When  the  idea  of  change  is  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
the  construction   is  the  substantive   verb   ITn,  followed  by  the 

preposition  7.   '  This,'  says  Professor  Stuart  (Heb.  Gram.  p.  204, 

ed.  5),  'is  the  habitual  construction'  in  such  a  case.     Thus  God 
breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  T\T\  '^^Y>  %T'1 
'  and  he  became  a  living  soul.'     So  in  the  case  of  Moses,  he  cast 
his  rod  upon  the  ground,  ^H^?  ^T!!)  '  and  it  became  a  serpent.' 
(Gen.  ii.  7  ;  Exodus,  iv.) 

While,  therefore,  wc  differ  a  little  with  Mr.  Godkin  in  the 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  verb  to  be  never 
denotes  a  change  :  in  the  conclusion  itself  we  fully  acquiesce, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  words,  '  this  is 
my  body,'  even  should  they  be  taken  literally,  do  not,  and  can  not 
convey  the  idea  of  a  transubstantiation. 

*  There  is  another  apparent  example  ;  but  we  conceive  it  is  only  apparent. 
Exod.  vii.  19.  The  Lord  said  to  Moses,  '  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thy  hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt,'  &c.,  dt  th'i,  and  tliere  shall  be,  or  that 

there  may  be,  blood.  True,  the  verb  is  plural  ;  but  tlie  noun,  though  sin- 
gular in  form,  is  a  collective,  and  may  have  a  verb  singular  or  plural  in 
concord  with  it.  Tiie  Septuagint  rendering  is  Kal  'iarai  aljia,  which  is  move 
correct  than  the  authorized  version. 
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But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  We  have  read  the  book  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  a  vahiable  accession  to  our  stores  of 
polemical  theology,  as  well  for  the  mildness  and  tone  of  spirit- 
uality which  pervade  it,  as  for  the  clearness  and  power  of 
its  reasoning.  It  deserves  a  high  place  among  our  standard 
works  on  controversial  divinity.  The  '  Guide'  is  a  deservedly 
popular  work,  but  this  is  of  a  very  superior  order.  We  hope, 
therefore,  indeed  we  are  sure,  that  it  will  have  an  extensive 
and  rapid  sale,  and  that  speedily  we  shall  have  to  record  the 
appearance  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition. 


Art.  VI.  A  Poprdar  History  of  British  Ivdia,  Commercial  Intercourse 
with  China,  and  the  Instdar  Possessions  of  England  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  &c.  London:  Madden 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  seasonable,  useful,  and  judiciously  executed  pub- 
lication.    At  the  very  moment  when  the  interest  attaching  to 
British   India — owing  to  various  circumstances,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Alfghan  and  Chinese  wars,  in  which  this  country 
has  been  so   lately   and  fearfully   engaged — was  perhaps  never 
more  profoundly  felt ;  every  person,   and   more  especially  every 
young  person,  partaking  of  this  natural  feeling,  will  hall  with 
thankfulness  and  delight,  such  a  convenient  manual  of  its  history 
as  the  present,  brought  down,  moreover,  to  a  very  recent  date, 
namely,  the  middle  of  the  year  1842.     And  the  more   valuable 
we  regard  it  in  many  respects,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  tacts,  derived  for  the  most  part,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
from   the    best  authorities,   in  which  he  introduces  few  or  no 
opinions  of  his  own,  but  leaves  his  readers  to  form  their  own  re- 
flections and  deduce  their  own  conclusions.   We  are  also  informed 
that  it  is  intended,  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  work,  to  bring 
down  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire  to  the  latest  period.     Of 
course  a  succinct  account  of  the  recent  proceedings  in  Affghan- 
istan  finds  a  fitting  place  in  this  volume,  extended  to  the  forcing 
of  the  Khyber  Pass  by   General  Pollock,   the  landing   of  Lord 
Ellenborough  at  Calcutta,  and  the  death  of  Shah  Sooja.      Sub- 
joined is  a  narrative   of  British  intercourse  with  China,  and  of 
our  late  conquests  and  proceedings  in  that  country  down  to  the 
capture  of  Ningpo  and  of  Chapoo  on  the  18th  of  May,  1842. 

Possessing,  as  vv^e  do,  the  very  profound,  philosophical,  and 
voluminous  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  recently  so  ably  edited  by 
Professor  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  and  already  in  part,  the  somewhat 
more  popularly  written,  and  we  believe  correct  and  faithful, 
though  still  extensive   and   discursive,   history  of  India  by  Mr. 
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Elpliinstone,  there  would    yet    seem    to   be   room  for  a  more 
concise,  popular,  and  matter-of-fact  account  of  our  Eastern  ter- 
ritories than  any  hitherto  extant,  antl  the  present  vohime  is  well 
calculated  to  fill  up  the  void.     The   task  of  its  compilation  re- 
quired a  discriminating  judgment,  a  niceness  in  the  selection  and 
classification  of  facts,  and  peculiar  powers  of  condensation  in  the 
narration,  all  which  qualifications  Dr.  Taylor  evidently  possesses. 
For  this  purpose  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  author  to  have 
previously  resided  in  India ;  thovigh  some  persons  are  of  opinion, 
(an  absurd  one  we  think,)  that  no  one  can  adequately  describe 
the  annals  of  that  country,  without  an   intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  as  Avell  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages.    Whether  Dr.  Taylor  is  possessed  of  either  or  both  of 
these  accidental  qualifications  we  are  not  aware,  but  we  venture 
to  maintain  there  is  no  real  necessity  that  he  should  be.     Mr. 
Mill  had  never  been  in  India,  and  yet  he  produced  an  original 
histor^^,    which,    for    general  utility,    fidelity,    and   philosophic 
acumen,  has  never  been  surpassed.     Much   less  necessary  is  it, 
then,  we  should  apprehend,  that  the  writer  of  a  work  such  as  the 
one  now  before  us,  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  doubtful 
advantage.     Robertson  was  never  in  America,  though  he  com- 
posed its  history ;  nor  in  Germany  or  Spain,  though  he  wrote 
the  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  nay,  it  is   said  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  German  language.  Tacitus  was  never  in  Germany, 
nor  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  yet 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the   Germans,  a  composi- 
tion   generally    admired   for    the    fidelity    and   exactness   with 
which  it  is  executed,  though  some  have  declared  that  he  de- 
lineated manners  and  customs  which  never  existed.    Many  other 
instances  of  the  like  kind,  both  from  ancient  and  modern  times, 
might  be  adduced  if  it  were  requisite.      '  I  have  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  make  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reflecting  minds,' 
says  Mr.  Mill,  *  that  the  man  who  should  bring  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  history  of  India,  the  qualifications  alone  which  can  be 
acquired  in  Europe,  would  come,  in  an  almost  infinite  degree, 
better  fitted  for  the  task,  than  the  man  who  should   bring  to  it 
the  qualifications  alone   which  can  be   acquired  in  India;  and 
that  the  business  of  acquiring  the  one  set  of  qualifications  is 
almost  wholly   incompatible  with  that  of  acquiring  the   other. 
For,  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  that  a  man  can  learn,  by  going  to 
India,  and  understanding  its  languages.     He  can  treasure  up  the 
facts  which  are  presented  to  his  senses ;  he   can  learn  the  facts 
Avhich  are  recorded  in  such  native  books  as  have  not  been  trans- 
lated ;  and  he  can  ascertain  facts  by  conversation  with  the  natives, 
Avhich  have  never  yet  been  committed  to  writing.     This  he  can 
do  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  can  do  anything  further.'     lie 
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goes  on  fit  considerable  length  to  prove,  and  we  think  very  suc- 
cessfully so,  that  the  man  best  qualified  for  dealing  with  evi- 
dence, is  the  man  best  qualified  for  writing  (and  may  we  not  say 
epitomising  ?)  the  history  of  India ;  that  the  habits  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  successful  exploration  of  evidence  are  more  likely 
to  be  acquired  in  Europe  than  in  India ;  and  that  the  mental 
habits  which  are  acquired  in  mere  observing,  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  languages,  are  almost  as  different  as  any  mental  habits 
can  be,  from  the  powers  of  combination,  discrimination,  classifi- 
cation, philosophising  in  short,  which  are  the  powers  of  most  im- 
portance for  extracting  the  precious  ore  from  a  great  mine  of 
historical  materials. 

If  these  remarks  should  appear  to  the  reader  a  digression, 
having  little,  or  but  a  doubtful,  relevancy  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
or  admittedly,  (from  our  previous  observations)  to  the  compiler 
of  the  work  before  us,  our  apology  is,  the  desire  of  an  opportu- 
nity, however  incidental,  to  meet  the  somewhat  prevailing  opinion 
relative  to  this  topic,  and  which  has  exhibited  itself  more  pro- 
minently than  ever,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  history,  (though  we  hint  no  disparagement  to  that 
able  work,)  and  to  put  our  own  sentiments  on  record ;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  express  our  perfect  acquiescence  in  the 
frank  admission  of  Mr.  Mill,  that,  '  as  some  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  by  seeing  India,  which  cannot  be  acquired  without  it ; 
and,  as  it  can  be  pronounced  of  hardly  any  portion  of  knowledge 
that  it  is  altogether  useless,  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny,  that 
a  man  Avould  possess  advantages,  who,  to  all  the  qualifications  for 
writing  a  history  of  India  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in  Europe, 
should  add  those  qualifications  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
seeing  the  country  and  conversing  with  its  people.' 

From  the  earliest  times,  India  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
countries  most  highly  favoured,  both  by  nature  and  art ;  and, 
though  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  other  western 
nations,  they  imported  some  of  its  choicest  and  costliest  produc- 
tions, such  as  its  silks,  diamonds,  and  aromatics.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  served  to  facilitate  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  India,  which  the  merchants  of  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  of  Venice,  found  themselves  called  upon 
and  were  anxious  to  maintain;  and  the  precious  products  thus  im- 
ported from  it  into  the  western  regions  confirmed  the  popular 
opinion  of  its  high  refinement  and  its  vast  wealth.  The  discovery 
by  Vasco  di  Gama,  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  tended  still  further  to  strengthen  these  ideas  ;  and  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  were  soon  en- 
listed in  the  grand  contest  for  procuring  to  their  respective 
nations  the  dominion  of  the   Asiatic  seas,  and  the  commerce  of 
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the  country.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  were  the  first  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  these  beneficial  objects.  Subsequently, 
the  English  and  the  French  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  India, 
and  established  fiictories  on  its  coasts  for  the  reception  and  the 
warehousing  of  merchandise.  By  degrees  these  were  converted 
into  military  posts,  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  two  European 
powers  became  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  the  more  exclusive  ad- 
vantages of  the  commerce  and  conquest  of  the  country.  The 
contest  eventually  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  avIio  extended  her  power  on  every  side,  and  gradually 
rose  to  greatness  and  dominion,  while  France  lost  her  pre-emi- 
nence on  the  continent  of  India.  By  this  vast  enlargement  of 
the  British  power  in  the  East,  the  way  into  the  interior  has  been 
opened,  and  its  territories  more  deeply  and  intimately  explored. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  distant  region  has  become,  in  consequence, 
greatly  augmented ;  and  if  more  accurate  inquiry  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  the  truth  with  respect  to  its  physical  character  and  re- 
sources, and  put  aside  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  India — the  seat  of  industry,  of  commerce  and  the  arts 
during  the  era  of  European  barbarism,  the  theatre  of  many 
eventful  revolutions,  anterior  to  its  conquest  by  Britain,  and  the 
abode  of  a  people  of  singular  manners,  institutions,  religion,  and 
laws — it  yet  presents,  notwithstanding  the  effects  which  British 
intercoiu'se  and  iniluence  have  wrought  upon  it,  a  wide  and 
fruitful  field  for  interesting  inf[uiry  and  speculation  ;  nay,  these 
very  eifccts  are  become  an  attractive  theme  of  further  investi- 
gation. 

Dr.  Taylor  commences  his  volume  with  the  early  history  of 
Hindustan,  and  in  this  we  think  he  departs  'somewhat  from  his 
text,'  for  it  uiust  be  recollected  that  his  is  professedly  a  historv  of 
British  India,  and  not  of  India  in  general.  The  same  ma}'  be 
said  of  the  four  succeeding  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  Affghan 
and  Mongolian  conquests  of  India,  the  Empire  of  Delhi,  Early 
Intercourse  between  Europe  and  India,  and  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  India.  It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at 
the  sixth  chapter  that  we  find  any  mention  of  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  India,  which  expressly  treats  on  the 
commencement  of  that  intercourse.  Here,  then,  we  take  it,  is 
the  point  where  his  history  ought,  consistently,  to  have  opened, 
and   the  date   at  which   Mr.  Mill's  account  does  begin.*     Few 

*  Tt  is  true  that  in  his  second  book,  Mr.  Mill  treats  of  the  chronology  and 
ancient  history  of  the  Hindns,  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the 
people,  the  form  of  government,  the  laws,  religion,  etc.  ;  but  we  think  the 
discus.sion  of  these  matters  might  have  been  spared,  without  any  detriment, 
in  a  work  designed  as  a  popular  compendium  of  the  history  of  British 
India. 
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nations,  as  Dr.  Taylor  jnstly  remarks,  arc  more  deficient  in  au- 
thentic records  of  their  antiquity  than  the  Hindus ;  instead  of 
histories,  they  possess  only  vague  traditions,  exaggerated  by  the 
imagination  of  their  poets,  and  monumental  remains  which,  while 
they  attest  by  their  stupendous  size,  the  taste  and  magnificence 
of  their  founders,  afford  no  certain  information  as  to  the  time 
Avhen  their  builders  existed.  The  principal  native  authorities 
for  the  early  annals  of  Hindustan,  arc  the  eighteen  Puranas,  and 
the  two  great  epic  poems  called  the  llamayana  and  Mahabharat. 
But  these  are  of  traditionary  origin,  and  of  a  fabulous  character. 
Some  histories  of  Kashmir,  written  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  of  our  era,  throw  some  light  on  the  antiquities  of  India ; 
and  more  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country 
during  a  few  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  obtained  some  knowledge  of  these  distant 
regions  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  of  xllexandcr. 

We  must  pass  over  the  more  uninteresting  and  less  relevant 
jiortions  of  the  volume,  and  proceed  to  where  wethink  the  Avork 
itself  ought  to  have  commenced,  namely,  at  the  sixth  chapter. 
The  opening  of  this  part  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
style  and  spirit  which  distinguish  the  writer  throughout. 

'  Soon  after  tlie  termination  of  the  wars  of  the  l\oses,  and  the  redto- 
ration  of  national  tranquillity  under  the  Tudors,  the  English  people 
began  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  adventurous  colonization,  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  Saxon  ancestors.  This  spirit  had  long  been  suppressed  by  the 
Nornian  aristocracy,  alien  to  England  in  lineage,  language,  and  feelingj 
but  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  rival  divisions  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family,  the  Norman  nobles  had  wasted  their  resources,  thinned 
their  ranks,  and  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  political  power. 
Families  of  Saxon  descent  began  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage ;  the  for- 
feiture of  monastic  lands  enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  endow  the  new  nobility 
Avitli  estates,  and  other  branches  of  the  same  families,  emulous  of  their 
greatness,  sought  a  road  to  tame  and  fortune  in  the  paths  which  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Gama  had  opened  to  boldness  and  enter- 
prise. Among  all  the  navigators  and  adventurers  who  suddenly  ap- 
l)cared  under  the  Tudors,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  claim 
affinity  Avith  the  old  Norman  nobility;  nearly  all  of  them  belonged  to 
the  class  of  country  gentlemen,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  franklins, 
men  avIio  preferred  the  paths  of  honourable  industry  to  the  gilded  pro- 
fligacy Avhich  had  usurped  the  name  of  chivalry. 

'  Previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  this  country  Avas  supplied 
Avith  Indian  commodities  from  Venice,  by  an  annual  ship  of  great 
value,  and  as  the  Venetians  could  then  charge  Avhat  price  they  pleased, 
the  commerce  was  anything  but  lucrative  to  England.  The  sliipAvreck 
of  a  rich  Venetian  carrack,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  excited  the  Euglisli 
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merchants  and  mariners  to  attempt  obtaining  a  share  of  the  lucrative 
commerce  of  the  East.  Sir  lYilliam  Monson,  who  witnessed  the  loss 
of  the  vessel,  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  urging  the  people 
of  London  to  attempt  to  rival  the  Venetians,  and  he  found  the  citizens 
very  ready  to  second  his  attempts.  '  They  devised,'  he  says,  '  how 
such  commodities  may  come  into  our  hands  by  a  more  direct  way,  than 
to  be  served,  as  we  were,  at  second-hand;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
make  an  overture,  by  favour  of  the  Queen  and  her  letters,  to  the  Great 
Turk,  for  an  immediate  tratfic  from  England  to  Turkey,  and  his  do- 
minions, and  so  thence  again,  with  ships  of  her  own  subjects,  without 
being  beholden  to  them  (the  Venetians).  These  letters  were  sent  by 
her  Majesty,  and  received  with  great  humanity  and  courtesy  by  the 
Grand  Seignor,  as  appears  by  his  letters  yet  extant.  In  conclusion, 
the  articles  Avere  agreed  upon,  and  a  grant  of  great  privileges  and 
immunities  to  her  Majesty's  subjects,  which  have  since  continued  and 
been  peaceably  enjoyed.  Thus  the  first  trade  between  England  and 
India  was  opened  through  the  Levant,  and  the  Turkey  merchants  were 
regarded  as  the  true  East  India  traders.'* 

In  1576,  some  London  merchants,  on  the  suggestion  of  one 
Thorne,  who  had  long  resided  at  Seville,  and  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  East  Indian  trade,  believing  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  discover  a  new  passage  by  the  north-cast  or 
north-west  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  thus  avoid  the  tedious  navi- 
gation round  the  Capes  Horn  or  Good  Hope,  fitted  out  two  ships 
under  Captain  Forbisher,  who  made  three  attempts  to  effect  this 
passage,  but  without  success.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  returning 
from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  declared  that  the  route  which 
Thorne  had  suggested  was  impracticable,  and  this  opinion  has 
hitherto  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Several  other  voyagers  from 
England  about  this  time  reached  India  by  various  routes ;  but 
none  of  them  were  considered  safe  or  eligible  until  the  celebrated 
Cavendish  opened  a  certain  passage  to  the  East  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  a.d.  1587.  He  sailed  from  England  in  1586, 
with  three  small  ships,  equipped  at  his  own  expense.  His  course 
was  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  having  crossed   the 

*  It  appears  from  Hackbuyt,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  trade  to 
the  Levant  in  English  bottoms,  between  the  years  1512  and  1534.  He  tells 
us  that  several  stout  ships  from  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  had  a 
constant  trade  to  Candia,  China,  Cyprus,  and  Beiroot  in  Syria.  Onr  imports 
were  silks,  camlets,  rhubarb,  malmsies,  muscadels,  and  other  wines  ;  sweet 
oil,  cotton  goods,  carpets,  gall,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  Our  exports 
■were,  fine  and  coarse  kerseys,  white  western  dogans,  cloths  called  statutes, 
and  others  called  cardinal  whites,  skins,  and  leather.  From  a  contemporary 
document  it  appears  that  in  this  early  day,  Manchester  had  already  acquired 
some  fame  as  a  manufacturing  town,  particularly  for  the  production  of 
certain  woollen  cloths,  which,  singularly  enough,  v.'cre  called  cottons,  a  cor- 
ruption of'  coatings.' 
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Pacific  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  visited  several  of  the 
islands  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  September,  1588.  *This  voyage  was  highly 
instrumental  in  forwarding  the  Queen's  design  of  opening  a  direct 
trade  with  the  East  Indies.  The  merchants  of  London  were  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  information,  communicated 
by  Cavendish,  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  trading  com- 
pany, and  applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  charter.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  in  December  1600,  the  merchant  adventurers 
were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  '  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  ' 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  mercantile  association,  which  has 
attained,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  higher  degree  of  magnitude  and 
importance  than  any  similar  corporation  in  the  annals  of  com- 
mercial history.  The  subscriptions  or  shares  were  at  first  only 
501  each,  and  the  original  capital  369,89 U.  5s.  In  1676,  this 
capital  was  doubled,  by  adding  the  profits  to  the  stock.  In  the 
charter  of  incorporation,  the  first  governor,  Thomas  Smythe,  and 
twenty-four  directors,  were  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  power 
was  vested  in  the  proprietors  to  elect  a  deputy-governor,  and  a 
governor,  and  other  members  for  the  future.  In  pursuance  of 
the  privileges  granted  by  this  charter,  the  new  company  dis- 
patched five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lancaster, 
which  reached  the  roads  of  Achen  on  the  5th  of  June,  1602. 
One  or  two  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  kings 
of  the  country,  after  which,  and  the  completion  of  their  cargo, 
the  little  squadron  returned  home,  having  made  a  most  profitable 
voyage.  Their  success  led  to  other  voyages,  generally  attended 
by  the  same  prosperous  results. 

We  have  not  space  to  proceed  with  any  detail  of  the  difficul- 
ties the  company  had  to  contend  with  in  the  outset ;  the  alter- 
nating states  in  the  prosperity  and  decline  of  its  affairs  during 
the  reigns  of  successive  English  monarchs ;  the  course  of  its  con- 
tentions with  the  rival  French  East  India  Company,  and  the 
wars  of  the  English  with  the  native  princes,  until,  by  the 
exertions  of  Watson,  Clive,  and  Coote,  British  supremacy  was 
established  in  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic,  and  the  French  empire 
in  India  was  totally  annihilated ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
transactions  and  occurrences  narrated  by  Dr.  Taylor  with  as  much 
brevity  and  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  as  much 
necessary  minuteness,  in  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  them,  as  is 
rec[uisite  for  the  purposes  of  general  instruction  and  reference. 
That  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  British  India, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  English  supremacy  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  including  the 
wars  with  Hyder  Ali  and  the  important  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  is 
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comprised  in  the  four  succeeding  chapters.     Before  introducing 
the  account  of  the  legislative  proceedings  at  home  respecting 
India,  to^Yards  the  close  of  the  premiership  of  Lord  North,  Dr. 
Taylor  alludes  incidentally  to  the  character  of  Hastings'  Indian 
administration,   observing  that  '  his  proceedings  began   now    to 
excite  much  dissatisfaction  in  England ;  several  of  his  measures 
were  reprobated  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and,  at  length,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1785,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  embarked  for 
England.     Few  rulers   of  any   country  have  had  to  encounter 
more  difficulties,  and  meet  so  many  extraordinary  temptations  as 
Mr.  Hastings,  during  his  administration  in  Bengal.     His  govern- 
ment   was,    on    the    whole,    popular,    both    with    the    English 
residents   and   the    natives;    nor    must   it   be    forgotten,    what- 
ever may   have    been    his  defects,    that    he    was    the    first,    or 
among    the    first,    servants    of   the     Company,    who    attem])tcd 
to  acquire   any   language  of  the   natives,   and   who  set  on  foot 
those    liberal  inquiries    into    the    literature    and   institutions  of 
the   Hindus,   which  have  led  to  the  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  present   day.'     We  were   disappointed  at  finding  the  sub- 
ject of  his  celebrated  impeachment  dispatched  in  a  very  few 
lines,  on  the  plea  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  belong 
to  the  history  of  England  rather  than  of  India.     Now,  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  this  plea. 
The  trial  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  episodes  in 
the  annals  of  our  Indian  transactions  ;    and   amidst  a  mass  of 
matter  comparatively  unattractive  to  most  readers  for  whom  this 
volume  is  designed,  it  would  have  been,  we  think,  a  pleasing 
relief  to  have  found  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  celebrated 
cause.     We  are  justifietl  in  this  remark,  inasmuch  as  there  arc 
several  transactions  narrated  in  the  work  that  might,  we  appre- 
hend, have  been  more  profitably  excluded  for  the  like  reason. 
Warren  Hastings,  on  his  return  home,  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Counnons  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.     The  trial  com- 
menced on  the    13th    of   February,   1788,  and   ended  on    the 
23rd  of  April,  1795,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.     '  We  need 
only  say,'  observes  the  author,  '  that  Mi*.  Hastings  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  eloquence  of  his  accusers  ;  they 
overstated   their  case  so  monstrously  that  they   excited  public 
sympathy  for  tlie  criminal,  and  the  applause  bestowed  on  their 
flights  of  oratory  placed  them   before   the  public  in  the  light  of 
very  graceful  actors,   not  as  persons   engaged   in  a  grave  and 
serious  transaction.'     For  a  more  full   and  satisfactory  detail  of 
this  memorable  trial,  jMr.  Mills'  is  the  work  to  be  consulted.    Its 
calm  and  philosophical  tone,  the  author's  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Hastings,  as  Avell  as  just  estimate  of  the  diffi- 
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CLiltics  and  temptations  under  which  he  acted  in  his  stormy 
administration,  give  a  peculiar  value  to  his  work  as  a  history. 
With  reo-ard  to  the  issue  of  the  trial,  there  are  other  facts  and 
circumstances  to  be  mentioned  besides  what  is  stated  above. 
There  M'cre  many  things  which  detracted  from  the  value  and 
authority  of  this  acquittal,  notwithstanding  the  palliations  sug- 
o-ested  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  perhaps  justly  suggested 
by  the  candour  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  frequently  urged 
as  an  undeniable  position,  and  the  result  of  this  cause  may  be 
regarde;!  as  a  standing  exemplification  of  its  truth,  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  its  constitution  and  character,  is  unfit  to 
act  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  is  a  political  assembly,  consisting 
of  the  two  opposite  parties,  the  one  against,  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  the  ruling  power ;  being  thus  exposed  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  politics,  it  is  generally  governed,  even  in  its  judicial 
ca})acity,  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  of  which,  in  our  more 
recent  history,  we  have  had  ample  proofs.  Essentially,  then,  it 
wants  impartiahty  ;*  and  in  the  case  of  Hastings,  there  were 
other  sources  of  delusion.  There  was  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
wealth  of  India,  which  had  now  become  a  dominant  passion,  it 
swayed  all  the  higher  classes,  the  peers  included,  who  lent  a 
reluctant  ear  to  the  charges ;  and  this,  added  to  the  reputed 
favour  of  the  king  for  the  accused,  rendered  the  prosecution 
unpopular.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  defence,  too,  tended 
to  lessen  the  value  of  the  acquittal.  It  was  precisely  that  of  a 
consciously  guilty  person.  Hastings  shrunk  from,  rather  than 
courted,  inquiry,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  legal  subtleties 
of  a  technical  defence.  The  production  of  certain  papers  was 
constantly  objected  to  by  him,  and  much  evidence  excluded. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  had  he  felt  con- 
scious of  his  innocence,  and  anxious  to  make  it  clear  to  the  con- 
fusion of  his  enemies,  he  Avould  have  adopted  a  line  of  defence 
directly  the  reverse  ? 

Lord  Cornwallis  assumed  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  month  of  September,  1786,  soon  after  which  came  on  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  continued  dining  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth),  and 
was  brought  to  an  end  under  that  of  Lord  Mornington  (the  late 
Marquis  of  Wellesley),  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  as  governor- 
general  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798.  The  attack  on  Seringapatam, 
and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  are  thus  narrated  by  Doctor  Ta^dor  : — 

*  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  one,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Hastings  was  commenced  by  the  Whig  party,  inspect  the  list  of 
peers,  who  voted  him  '  guilti/'  and  '  not  (/uilty,'  and  he  will  find  that  the 
Whig  lords  present  regularly  replied  in  the  former,  and  the  Tory  lords  as 
regularly  in  the  latter  terms. 
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'  General  Harris  now  prepared  to  execute  the  intention  he  had 
formed  of  crossing  the  Cavary,  near  Soosilly,  if  it  should  appear  prac- 
ticable, and  of  attacking  Seringapatam  on  the  western  side,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  juncture  of  the  Bomhay  army,  and  of  the  supplies  of 
grain  which  were  expected  to  come  through  the  western  passes.  This 
movement  was  wholly  unexpected  by  Tippoo;  and  when  he  heard  that 
it  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  he  was  filled  with  despair. 
Having  assembled  the  whole  of  his  principal  officers,  he  said  to  them, 
'  We  have  arrived  at  our  last  stage;  what  is  your  determination?' 
'  To  die  along  with  you,'  was  the  universal  reply. 

'  On  tlie  5th  of  April,  1799,  the  English  army  appeared  before 
iSeringapatam.  The  labours  of  the  siege  pi'oceeded  steadily  until  the 
4th  of  May,  which  was  chosen  for  the  assault.  The  time  fixed  was 
one  o'clock,  Avheu  the  orientals  usually  take  some  repose  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Seyed  Goffhar,  Tippoo's  ablest  officer,  sent  Avord  to 
the  Sultan  that  the  English  were  about  to  make  an  attack,  but  Tippoo, 
misled  by  astrological  predictions,  refused  to  credit  the  report;  and 
while  the  Seyed  was  deliberating  on  forcing  the  Sultan  to  the  breach, 
he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  Tippoo 
received  information  that  his  bravest  general  had  fallen,  and  that  the 
assault  was  commenced.  At  half-past  one  o'clock  General  Baird 
stepped  out  of  the  trenches,  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
advance.  In  less  than  seven  minutes  after,  the  English  colours  were 
planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.  The  companies  of  the  two 
storming  divisions  wheeled  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  ascended, 
fighting  their  way  along  the  northern  and  southern  ramparts,  where 
every  inch  of  ground  Avas  fiercely  contested.  Thousands  fell  before 
the  victorious  soldiers,  and  the  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the  two 
divisions  met  on  the  eastern  rampart.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be 
taken  but  Tippoo's  palace,  the  surrender  of  Avhich  was  only  delayed 
by  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Sultau. 
Tippoo  had  fallen  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  severely  wounded  by  three 
musket  balls:  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground,  an  English  soldier  attempted 
to  tear  off"  his  embroidered  sword-belt,  but  the  Sultau,  who  still  re- 
tained his  sabre,  made  a  cut  at  the  man,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.  The  soldier  immediately  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  his 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  the  Sultan's  body  Avas  found  and  recognised ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, his  family  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
officers.  The  body  was  buried  the  next  day,  Avitli  military  honours, 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  Avhich  destroyed  several  Europeans  and  natives,  gave  an 
awful  interest  to  these  last  solemn  rites.' — p.  193. 

Into  the  administration  of  tlie  financial  and  judicial  affairs  of 
India,  Lord  Cornwallis  introduced  many  important  changes  (the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Mill's  work),  which,  hoAvever, 
were  not  so  successful  as  his  military  operations.  They  are 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — He  designed  to  constitute  the 
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Zemindars,  or  collectors  of  the  land  revenue,  a  body  of  landed 
proprietors,  renting  their  Zemindaries  as  estates  from  the  Com- 
pany, and  paying  the  land-tax  as  a  species  of  rent.  This  project, 
which  showed  utter  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  tenure  of  land  in 
India,  brought    ruin    on  the  Zemindars,   and   inflicted  severe 
injury  on  the  ryots  or  cultivators   of  the  soil.      Many  of  the 
judicial  reforms  were  inapplicable    to    the    social   condition  of 
India,  and  therefore  failed  to  produce  the  beneficial  results  which 
had  been   too  eagerly  anticipated.      The  government  of  Lord 
Wellesley  was  a  very  interesting  and  brilliant,  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  expensive  one.     His  policy  aimed  at  placing  the 
entire  military  arrangements  of  India  under  the  control  of  the 
British — a  policy  which,  if  carried  out,  would  clearly  have  given 
the  Company  an  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Indian  princes,  and  rendered  that  body  the  guardian  of 
general  tranquillity.   Great  expenses,  indeed,  had  been  incurred, 
but  it  was   certain  that  the  pressure  would  only  be  temporary, 
for  the   revenues  were   beginning   to    improve,   the   conquered 
and  ceded  districts  began  \o  grow  profitable  after  tranquillity 
had  been   restored,  and  the   economic  reductions,  which  were 
commenced  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  gave  promise  of  a  large 
and  early  surplus  revenue  from  our  possessions.     The  Court  of 
Directors,  from  the  beginning,  took  a  very  harsh  view,  as  we  are 
told,  of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  and  thwarted  him  in  every  par- 
ticular, where  they  were  not  checked  by  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Control.     The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  in  spite  of  his 
accumulated  years  and  infirmities,  was  appointed  the  successor 
of  Lord  Wellesley  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  he  sank 
under  the  increased  fatigue  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
by  a  journey  to  the  upper  provinces.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
George  Barlow,  a  civil  servant  of  the  company,  who  had  filled 
several  subordinate  situations  creditably,  but  Avho  did  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  post  of  so  much  importance 
and  responsibility  as  that  of  governor-general. 

Lord  Minto  reached  India  in  July,  1807,  as  successor  to  Sir 
George  Barlow.  Of  his  administration  Sir  John  Malcolm  ob- 
serves, '  that  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of  every  governor- 
general  who  preceded  him.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  such  clear  intellect,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  government,  to  be  long  in  India  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  system  of  neutral  policy  which  had  been 
adopted,  could  not  be  persevered  in  without  the  hazard  of  great 
and  increasing  danger  to  the  state.  His  calm  mind  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  reconciling  the  authorities  in  England 
to  the  measures  which  he  contemplated.  Hence,  he  ever  pre- 
ferred delay,  where  he  thought  that  it  was  unaccompanied  with 
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danger,  and  referred  to  the  administration  at  home,  M'hom  he 
urged,  by  every  argument  he  could  use,  to  sanction  the  course 
he  deemed  best  suited  to  the  pubhc  interests.  But  this  desire 
to  conciliate  and  cai'ry  his  superiors  along  -with  him,  did  not 
result  from  any  dread  of  responsibility,  for  wherever  the  exigency 
of  the  case  required  a  departure  from  this  general  rule,  he  was 
prompt  and  decided.'  In  1813,  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England, 
where  a  sudden  illness  shortly  afterwards  terminated  his  useful 
life. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  arrived  in  Calcutta,  October  13tli, 
1813,  wuth  the  authority  of  governor-general ;  and  at  such  a 
time  it  was  fortunate  that  the  government  of  India  was  entrusted 
to  a  nobleman  equally  distinguished  for  his  diplomatic  and 
military  attainments,  and  Avho  had  given  man^^  signal  proofs  of 
his  talents  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  At  the  close  of  his 
administration,  as  Doctor  Taylor  well  observes,  the  situation  of 
the  British  power  M'as  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
that  nobleman  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The 
Company's  territories  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  their  revenues 
increased ;  the  Pindarries  were  annihilated ;  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  British,  Avas  anni- 
hilated ;  and  Scindia,  the  only  ruler  whose  resources  were  lui- 
diminished,  had  shown  by  all  his  acts,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
cherish  any  plans  of  ambition.  In  1823,  Lord  Hastings  returned 
to  England,  after  having  filled  the  station  of  governor-general 
for  nine  years.  Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  some 
minor  points  of  his  government,  but  none  of  these  points  are  of 
a  character  which  can  in  anv  deo;ree  affect  that  admiration  which 
is  given  to  all  the  great  measures  of  his  political  administration. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  Doctor  Taylor  relates  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  state  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  war,  and  treats  on  the  affairs  of  Hyderabad,  the  mutiny  of 
Yellorc,  the  disputes  and  controversy  with  the  Burmese,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore  under  llunjcet  Singh.  This  brings  us  to 
the  administration  of  Earl  Ainhurst  and  the  Burmese  war,  one 
of  the  longest,  and  perhaps  interesting  portions  of  the  volume, 
on  which,  however,  we  lament  our  inability,  from  want  of  space, 
to  dwell.  We  now  arrive  at  the  assumption  of  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Auckland,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Affghan  war. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  former  nobleman  entered 
on  his  arduous  duties  were  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficult^^ 
Such  had  been  the  unavoidable  expenditure  incurred  by  previous 
events  of  an  important  character,  which  had  added  thirteen  mil- 
lions to  the  registered  debt  of  the  Company,  while  the  outlay  of 
the  government  fixr  exceeded  the  resources  from  which  it  was  to 
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be  defraj^ed,  that  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  was  earnestly 
urged  b}^  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  new  governor  appeared 
at  Calcutta  in  the  unpopular  character  of  a  financial  reformer. 
Independent  of  this,  one  of  his  first  measures  was  the  publishing 
of  a  proclamation,  strictly  forbidding  the  practice  o^  suttee, — that 
is,  of  burning  or  burying  alive  the  widows  of  Hindus.  Two 
remarkable  projects  were  contemplated  during  his  administra- 
tion, which,  as  they  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  Lord  Auck- 
land's declaration  of  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  Affghan  war, 
we  shall  give  briefly  in  Doctor  Taylor's  own  words : — 

'  Tlie  general  tranqniliity  of  India  during  Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck's 
administration,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  two 
great  projects,  the  consequences  of  wliich  have  not  been  yet  fully 
developed, — the  opening  of  communications  with  the  countries  west  of 
the  Indus,  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  communication  between  England  and  India.  The 
primary  object  in  forming  any  connexion  with  the  coiuitries  west  of 
the  Indus,  was  the  extension  of  British  commerce.  It  was  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  markets  for  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures  in  the  great  trading  cities  of  Central  Asia;  the  goods 
being  conveyed  by  steam-boats  up  the  Indus,  and  then  transported  by 
native  merchants  across  the  mountain-passes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  desirable  object,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
during  his  northern  progress,  had  an  interview  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  ruler  of  Lahore,  which  was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  of 
oriental  magnificence  that  can  be  imagined.  The  King  of  Lahore 
expressed  himself  favourable  to  such  an  extension  of  intercourse,  and 
with  rather  greater  difficulty,  the  Ameers  of  Scindc  were  induced  to 
adopt  the  same  course  of  policy.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes,  was  encouraged  by  the  governor-general  to  undertake 
an  exploring  toiu'  through  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  then  almost 
unknown.  This  enterprising  traveller  collected  very  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  political  condition,  the  commercial  relations,  and 
the  geographical  features  of  the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Indus;  and  his  subsequent  publication  of  his  travels  excited  a 
considerable  share  of  public  attention  in  England.' — p.  373. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  fpiittcd  India  in  March,  1835.  Finan- 
cial derangements  threw  a  gloom  over  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  fluctuations  to  which  the  government  loans  were 
liable,  and  the  ruinous  speculations  unfortunately  entered  into 
by  the  houses  of  agency  established  at  Calcutta,  brought  on  a 
commercial  crisis  which,  in  the  many  bankruptcies  it  occasioned, 
inflicted  a  fearful  loss  on  the  commercial  community  of  Calcutta, 
and  reduced  many  officers  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress.  On 
this  portion  of  Indian  history  the  author  is  indebted  to  '  Air. 
Auber's  closing  remarks  on  Lord  William  Bentinck's  adminis- 
tration,' from  which,  as  they  are  ec[ually  distinguished  by  their 
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force  and  truth,  we  regret  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
closing  extract : — 

'  The  Court  of  Directors,  on  learning  that  his  lordship's  health  con- 
strained him  to  relinquish  the  government,  passed  the  following 
resolution  on  the  26th  of  September,  1834  : — 

'  Resolved, — That  this  court  deeply  lament  tliat  the  state  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  health  should  be  such  as  to  deprive  the  Company 
of  his  most  valuable  services;  and  this  court  deem  it  jDroper  to  record, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship's  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor- 
general,  their  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and 
integrity,  with  which  his  lordship  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  Iiis  exalted  station.'  ' 

From  the  time  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  left  India  (March, 
1835),  to  the  middle  of  the  following  year,  there  was  no  resident 
governor-general,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  political  parties 
at  home.     In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  supreme  authority  at 
Calcutta  devolved  on    Sir  Charles   Metcalfe,   whose  brief  ad- 
ministration   was    marked   by    several    concessions   to  popular 
opinion,  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.     On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  Lord  Auckland 
landed  at  Calcutta,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  which 
everything  seemed  to  promise  would  not  be  less  pacific  under 
his  hands,  than  under  those  of  his  predecessor.     His  lordship 
was  known  to  be  a  consistent  supporter  of  a  pacific  policy,  and 
eager  to  carry  out  those  schemes  of  social  improvement  which 
require  a  period  of  perfect  tranquillity  for  their  full  development. 
His  earliest  attention  was  engaged  to  promote  the  designs  which 
had  been  formed   for  the  advancement  of  native   education,  and 
the  communication  of  so  much  knowledge  to  the  Mohammedans 
and  Hindus  as  they  were  willing  to  receive.     He  undertook  to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  modes  of  collecting  the  landed  revenue, 
corrected  the  method  of  impost,  and  arranged  plans  calculated 
to  have  the  best  effect  in  securing  property,  and  preventing 
encroachment  and   oppression.     He  carried  out  gradually,  but 
steadily,  an  amended  judicial  system   to   the  full  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  substituted  the  vernacular  tongue  for  the  foreign 
languages,  Arabic  and  Persian,  which  were  formerly  in  use,  in 
all  courts  and  administrative  transactions, — a  measure  that,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment intelligible  to  its  subjects.     These  and  many  other  similar 
measures  endeared   his  government  to  the  people,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Auckland  may  safely  be  pronounced  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly  popular  one. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
when  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  him  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  and   Western  Asia,  and 
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eventually  to  involve  his  government  in  a  struggle,  of  which  the 
final  issue  is  yet  uncertain.  This  was  an  unhappy  step,  which 
tended,  in  addition  to  its  other  evils,  to  detract  from  his  otherwise 
able  and  enlightened  administration.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
he  was  drawn  into  an  acquiescence  in  measures  for  commencing 
and  carrying  on  the  war  in  Aflghanistan  without  due  reflection 
as  to  the  consequences,  upon  insufficient  information,  and  at 
the  instance  of  certain  attaches,  in  whose  disinterestedness  and 
sagacity  he  reposed  too  great  a  confidence ;  these  persons  gave 
to  facts  and  events  their  own  colouring,  and  thus  misled  his 
better  judgment.  Lord  Auckland,  we  are  told  on  good  autho- 
rity, did  not  sufficiently  dissect  the  motives  and  objects  of 
his  functionaries,  nor  endeavour  to  detect  the  bias  under 
which  they  acted.  Doctor  Taylor  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  criminal  war,  in  which,  like  all  pre- 
ceding writers,  he  fails  to  adduce  anything  like  valid  or  tangible 
grounds  for  its  being  undertaken.  The  principal  avithority 
he  relies  on,  is  the  manifesto  of  the  governor-general  himself, 
which  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  But  what  is  wanted  is, 
more  light  thrown  upon  antecedent  relations  and  events,  which 
even  the  work  of  Mr.  Masson  fails  to  supply.  On  the  whole, 
we  can  recommend  this  chapter  on  the  Affghan  war,  as  an  able, 
succinct,  and  generally  impartial  account  of  its  important  trans- 
actions down  to  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  by  General 
Pollock.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  book,  which  treat  on 
the  Chinese  war,  and  on  the  English  dependencies  in  the  Indian 
seas,  as  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  the 
Mauritius,  are  instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume. 


Art.  VII.  The  Advancement  of  ReUgio7i,   the  Claim  of  the  Times. 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.     London:  Snow.     1843, 

Dr,  Reed  says  that  *  a  considerable  part  of  this  book  is  sug^ 
gestive.''  So  we  have  found  it  to  be,  and  as  such  we  shall  treat 
it ;  comparing  or  contrasting,  now  and  then,  his  suggestions  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  with  the  cathoUcons  of  others.  We 
bespeak,  at  the  outset,  therefore,  his  ])atience,  and  the  confidence 
of  our  readers  in  our  good  intentions,  and  the  sympathy  of  both 
in  our  good  humour.  We  want  his  book  to  be  generally  read, 
for  the  reasons  we  shall  assign,  and  his  suggestions  to  be  talked 
over  as  well  as  pondered;  but  we  can  only  make  sure  of  this  by 
a  conversational  style.  Indeed,  we  cannot  combine  pathos  with 
point  as  he  does.  We  have  both  wept  and  trembled,  as  well  as 
rejoiced,  in  the  perusal  of  his  volume,  and  in  that  spirit  should 
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prefer  to  write,  were  our  appeal  to  Christians  only.  But  as  it  is 
not  Christians  alone  that  notice  the  evils  which  he  proposes  to 
remedy,  we  must  address  our  remarks  to  the  known  condition  of 
tlie  parties  whom  we  are  desirous  of  influencing. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  now  the  watch-word  of  all  churches 
and  religious  societies.  They  do  not  all  mean  by  religion,  nor  b}'^ 
the  advancement  of  it,  the  same  thing ;  and  thus  do  not  try  to 
advance  it  in  the  same  way  or  spirit.  But,  whatever  they  mean 
by  religion,  they  are  full}'  bent  upon  advancing  it,  and  evidently 
because  '  the  Times'  require  special  measures  for  that  purpose. 

Popery  feels  and  avows  this  fact,  and  thus  virtually  acknow- 
ledges that  the   ordinary  routine    of   her    '  enchantments'   can 
neither  spread  nor  preserve  her  sway  in  times  like  the  present. 
Accordingly,  she  has  unfurled  her  old  missionary  banner,  and  in 
Paris  first !  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  and  heretics ;  and  that 
chiefly  by  the  prayers  of  the  Arclde-  Confrerie ;  the  members  of 
which,  in  Paris,  increased  last  year,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
a    month,  and  now  amount  to  millions   on  the   Continent ;  all 
pledged  to  }>ray  to  the  Virgin  for  the  conversion  of  England,  and 
the   Romanizing    of   the  world.       Thus    infallil)ility  proclaims 
from  the  Vatican,  and  without  thunder,  that  the  advancement  of 
religion  is  the  claim  of  the  times ;  and,  for  once,  his  Holiness  is 
right;  or,  not  so  far  wrong  as  some  who  deny  his  mfallibility. 
He  resigns  his  anathemas  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Oxford,  and  instead 
of  adding  more  candles  to  the  altar,  lets  the  faithful  pray  without 
book  for  our  conversion.     Episcopacy  also  sees  and  owns  in  the 
times,  an  imperative  claim  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
is  meeting    it   by  building    new  churches,  and   enforcing  old 
rubrics,  and  flirting  with  Babylon.      Some  of  the   champions  of 
the  church, — like  the  governor-general  of  India,  who  sees  in  the 
times  there,  reasons  for  restoring  the   gates  of  Somnauth  to  the 
Plindoos,  from  whom   the  Mahomedans  stole  them  ages  ago, — 
see  in  the  times  here,  that  the   altar  is  no  longer  safe   without 
the    candles,    nor    the    pulpit    without    the    surplice,    nor    the 
Sabbath  without  the  festivals,  that  popery  stole  from  paganism. 
Accordingly,    like    '  the  gates  of  Somnauth,'  these   Palladiums 
are  coming  back  by  *  proclamation,'  to  their   old  shrines ;  for, 
strange  to  tell,  whilst  poor  Lord  Ellenborough  is  both  lampooned 
and   denounced   for   symbolizing   with    Hindooism,  our  home- 
traders    in    and    licensed   hawkers    of    heathen     ' sandal-ivoodj' 
although  symbolizing  quite  as  much  with  popery,   are   deemed 
the  pillars  of  the  church  !     We  have  read,  as  in  duty  bound,  all 
the  published  '  mysteries  of  Isis,^  for  meeting  the  claims  of  the 
times  by  the  advancement  of  religion ;  but  we  have  found  none 
of  their  nostrums  either  so  rational  or  Scriptural  as  the  prayer- 
crusade  of  the  Archie-confreric.     Indeed,  neither  secret  prayer, 
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except  on  saints  days,  nor  the  Bible,  except  in  church,  might 
have  any  connexion  with  the  advancement  of  reUgion,  for  any- 
thing that  Puseyism  writes  to  commend  them.  Its  sole  remedy 
for  all  that  is  evil  or  ominous  in  our  new  times,  is  the  ritual  of 
old  times. 

The  church  of  Scotland  takes  another  and  very  different  view 
of  the  claims  of  the  times.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  back  any- 
thing that  .John  Knox  threw  out  of  the  kirk,  she  is  trying  to  keep 
all  that  he  brought  into  it.  She  thinks,  and  justly,  that  neither 
the  crown  nor  the  civil  courts  ought  to  control  her  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  nor  patronage  to  intrude  her  ministry.  She  sees 
that  her  people  cannot  be  kept  within  her  pale,  nor  her  pale 
itself  be  kept  evangelical,  in  such  times  as  the  present,  by  the 
nominees  of  lords,  lairds,  or  cabinets.  Many  of  her  best  sons, 
therefore,  are  ready  to  unfurl  the  old  banner  of  the  Covenant  on 
the  blue  hills  of  Scotland,  and  to  follow  it,  if  necessary,  like  the 
covenanters,  at  all  hazards.  Vital  presbyterianism,  in  the  kirk, 
deems  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  to  be  one  of  the  imperative 
duties  of  the  times ;  and  vital  presbyterianism  out  of  the  kirk, 
feels  that  it  owes  to  the  times,  to  welcome  the  fellowship  of  all 
voluntary  churches  that  hold  the  Head,  as  well  as  to  revise  some- 
what its  own  standards.  In  regard  to  Methodism,  except  its 
spirited  protests  against  Puseyism,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  new 
public  measure  which  that  hard  working  church  has  adopted,  in 
order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  times.  Perhaps,  her  old  machi- 
nery, if  well  worked,  will  enable  her  to  serve  her  generation 
better  than  she  could  do  by  other  means. 

So  far,  we  have  not  referred  to  anything  that  is  common  to  all 
churches,  for  advancing  religion ;  and  for  a  little  still,  we  must 
just  glance  at  what  is  peculiar  or  new  amongst  dissenters  at  this 
crisis.  Not,  however,  that  we  are  about  to  embroil  ourselves  in 
any  of  the  points  at  issue  between  baptists  and  paedobaptists. 
We  expect,  indeed,  to  put  both  denominations  into  good  humour 
with  each  other,  and  with  ourselves  too,  by  telling  them  kindly 
of  the  somewhat  neio  forms  that  the  times  have  given  to  their  old 
disputes.  Now,  Puseyism  is  their  mutual  dread,  especially  as  it 
advocates  baptismal  regeneration  more  plausibly  than  was  wont 
in  the  olden  time  ;  and,  therefore,  the  advancement  of  religion 
against  this  baneful  heresy,  is  one  of  the  claims  of  our  own  times 
on  each  party.  Both  know  to  a  certainty — we  were  about  to 
say,  instinctively — that  they  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  regenerationists,  except  pity  for  their  infatuation.  The  call 
made  upon  each  denomination  to  dismiss  from  its  fellowship  all 
members  belonging  to  the  other ;  or,  upon  such  members  to 
withdraw  at  once,  and  rally  under  their  own  baptismal  banner, 
was  therefore  peculiarly  ill-timed,  however  well  meant ;  for  it 
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was  aping  in  a  small  way  the  exclusiveness  of  episcopacy,  without 
even  the  paltry  excuse  of  protesting  against  heresy  or  schism.  Of 
the  same  kind,  also,  are  all  the  suspicions,  on  both  sides,  of  envy 
or  ill  will.     Neither  side  is  really  convinced  of  their  truth,  nor 
glad  to  find  any  grounds  for  them.     The   deepest,  and  dearest, 
and  most  vital  conviction  of  both  denominations  is,  that  neither 
prefers  its  peculiarity  to  the  gospel,  or  would  care  the  turning  of 
a  straw  for  even  the  universality  of  its  own  baptism,  apart  from 
its  own  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ.     Both  would  weep  and 
tremble  alike  over  either  a  sprinkled  or  an  immersed  world,  if  it 
were  not  also   '  mighty   in   the   Scriptures,'  and  thus,   in   the 
position  of  being  *  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.' 
In  like  manner,  both  are  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  in  regard  to 
the  rampant  errors  of  the  times,  and  rely  mainly  on  each  other, 
so  far  as  their  reliance  is  at  all  human,  for  the  energies  that  will 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  again,  should  that  become 
necessary.     They  have  no  mutual  suspicions  of  each  other's  love 
or  zeal  for  the  gospel.     Should  a  *  field  day'  come,  the  church 
would  not  find  them  tico  denominations,  but  one  army,  with  the 
same  banner  and  watchword.     Besides,  as  the  Ji7^st  missionary 
churches,  they  have  both  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  all  the 
missionary  churches  in  the  world  with  them.     Even  those  that 
differ  most  from  them,  admire  their  missionary  spirit,  and  feel 
that,  as  they  were  the  fathers  of  this  spirit,  so  will  they  be  its 
defenders,  even  if  its  defence  should  cost  blood  as  well  as  labour 
and  money.     They  seem  to  themselves,  occasionally,  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  an  open  rupture,  or  of  a  final  breach ;  but  this  is  all  mere 
seeming ;  and  that  only  to  themselves.    The  church  sees  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  their  squabbles.     She  sees,  indeed,  that  they  oc- 
casionally agitate  each  other,  and  thus  give  her  short  intervals  of 
rest;  but  she  knows  that  they  agitate  each  other  only  as  the 
stars  do,  around  a  magnetic   centre   that  binds  them   to  *  their 
courses,'  and  blends  their  lights.     No  nonconformist  union  ap- 
pears to  the  hierarchy  so  indissoluble  as  that  of  the  Independ- 
ents and  Baptists ;  and  just  because  it  is  a  spiritual  union,  that 
their  own  differences  cannot  disturb  ;  for  even  these  throw  them, 
for  ever,  direct  upon  its  foundation — the  New  Testament ;  and 
thus  further  oft'  than  ever  from  all  hierarchical  and  political  in- 
fluence. '  The  Church'  thinks,  at  times,  that  she  can  make  some- 
thing of  Methodism,  and  that  her  state-anchorage  has  an  ally  in 
Presby terianism ;  but  she  never  dreams  even  of  acquiring  any 
hold  on,  or  deference  from,  the  descendants  of  Owen  or  Bunyan, 
except  through  her  evangelical  clergy ;  and  she  dislikes  to  be  re- 
presented by  them,  or  to  be   indebted  to   them  for  any  of  her 
national  influence.     She  may  see  some  room,  if  not  for  '  the  sole 
of  her  foot,'  yet  for  her  '  little  finger,'  on  the  platform  of  other 
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churches  ;  but  the  waters  of  Noah  presented  to  Noah's  dove  not 
a  more  unmanageable  or  hopeless  element  than  pure  dissent 
seems  to  her.  She  can  conceive  of  nothing  but  law,  that  could 
make  it  subside  from  her,  or  succumb  to  her ;  but  she  is  afraid 
to  play  Canute,  by  lashing  the  waves.  She  can,  when  she  is  in 
the  humour,  battle  it  with  Rome,  because  she  knows  antiquity 
quite  as  well  as  Romo  herself,  and  thus  can  keep  infallibility  at 
bay,  with  some  appearance  of  having  the  best  side  of  the  question  ; 
but  she  feels  that  she  might  as  well  quote  Chillingworth  ■  or 
Whately  to  the  pope,  as  quote  fathers,  councils,  or  tradition,  to 
dissenters.  Not  that  she  thinks  them  ignorant  of  antiquity,  but 
because  they  own  no  other  authority  in  religion  than  the  New 
Testament ;  and  thus,  like  Job's  Leviathan,  '  laugh  at  the  shaking 
of  spears'  from  any  armoi'y  but  that  of  God. 

Dr.  Reed  must  forgive  us  for  going  a  little  further  yet  in  our 
own  way.  We  have  often  and  long  wished  for  a  fair  opportunity 
of  telling  the  two  great  denominations  of  dissenters,  how  much 
they  are  really  *  one  body,'  and  how  much  they  are  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  hierarchy.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  mix  up  his  book 
with  our  own  lucubrations.  We  shall  do  justice  to  it  before  we 
close  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  try  to  do  justice  to  the 
Independents  and  Baptists,  in  order  to  help  them  to  appreciate 
each  other  duly ;  for  this  they  must  do  before  they  can  act  out 
Dr.  Reed's  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  Now, 
neither  their  distinctions  nor  divisions,  as  churches,  divert  the 
hierarchy  from  dwelling  on  their  real  union  around  the  New 
Testament.  Nothing  moves  either  body  a  hairbreadth  from  this 
'pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  If  they  do  not  always  shake 
hands  around  that  pillar,  they  never  shake  it,  nor  desert  it.  It 
is  their  common  and  sole  centre ;  and  thus  it  makes  them  one 
body,  and  their  orbit  but  one,  to  the  hierarchy.  '  High  church,' 
(for  we  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical corporation  of  England  and  Ireland,)  sees  that  whilst  this 
union  subsists,  she  can  have  no  great  influence  in  their  orbit,  nor 
any  moral  attraction  for  them  in  her  own.  She,  therefore,  con- 
tents herself  with  calling  them  'wandering  stars,'  and  with 
leaving  nothino;  between  them  and  '  the  blackness  of  darkness,' 
but  uncovenanted  mercy.  But  the  very  bitterness  and  frequency 
with  which  this  is  done,  betrays,  on  the  part  of  '  high  church,' 
deep  mortification.  She  knows  full  well,  and  feels  with  all  the 
keenness  of  an  acute  sensation,  that  dissenters  have  been  '  the 
morning  stars'  of  missionary  enterprise  ;  '  wandering,''  only  to 
lead  the  heathen  to  Christ.  Would  Baptists,  and  Independents, 
and  Methodists,  only  stay  at  home,  and  thus  not  force  upon 
public  attention,  glaring  contrasts  between  '  the  apostles  of  the 
Lamb'  and  modern  bishops,  *  high   church'   would   have    more 
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patience  with  them ;  but  as  they  only  thin  her  ranks  at  home, 
and  take  precedence  of  episcopacy  abroad,  and  must  now  wield 
for  ever  the  chief  sceptre  of  missions  in  the  world,  she  has  no 
patience  with  them. 

Thus  have  they  placed  the  worldly  hierarchy  before  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  they  must  peril  the  world,  if  they  plague  each 
other,  or  do  not  co-operate  visibly  and  cordially.  They  can 
keep  in  check  at  home,  and  a-head  of  abroad,  all  that  is  rampant 
in  the  hierarchy ;  and  as  all  that  is  rampant  is  unscriptural  also, 
and  thus  ruinous  to  souls,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  now,  that 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  hold 
themselves  to  be  '  set'  by  God  '  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,' 
and  not  for  the  diffusion  of  their  peculiarities. 

Let  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  especially,  look  at  their 
own  moral  position  in  Asia,  in  virtue  of  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  by  their  missionaries.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the  world, 
and  only  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  church  by  the  completion 
of  the  canon.  It  is  the  envyi  of  all  hierarchies  that  have  any 
dependence  on  Scripture  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  They 
see  that  the  two  great  dissenting  missionary  societies  have  done 
what  universities  could  not,  and  what  must  give  them  an  un- 
approachable vantage-ground  for  ever,  throughout  India  and 
China.  No  gift  of  bishops  to  Asia,  were  they  all  Hebers  and 
Wilsons,  and  sent  out  by  dozens,  will  ever  eclipse,  or  be  compared 
with,  the  gift  of  translations,  when  Asia  shall  'turn  unto  the  Lord.' 
Her  Pentecost  will  for  ever  date  from  Serampore  and  Canton. 
Carey  and  Morrison  will  always  be  her  Luther  and  Wycliffe. 
What  is  any  opinion  these  denominations  have  respecting  the 
precise  import  of  a  ceremonial  word,  or  ground  of  complaint, 
compared  to  their  mutual  position,  so  sublime,  commanding,  and 
responsible,  towards  '  all  Asia  ?'  Why,  had  the  two  societies 
neither  personal  nor  home  reasons  for  vital  and  visible  unity, 
their  mutual  relation  to  Asia  alone,  as  it  can  never  be  super- 
seded in  time  but  by  themselves,  nor  forgotten  in  eternity,  ought 
to  make  them  one  in  heart  and  hand,  even  as  God  and  the 
Lamb  are  one. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  east  to  the  west,  the  aspects 
and  claims  of  things  are  the  same.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  indeed, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  has  had  the  field  to  itself,  so  far 
as  the  English  Baptists  are  concerned.  But  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  two  societies  have  been  one,  both  in  their  trials  and  triumphs. 
For  what  is  to  divide  the  martyred  Smith,  of  Demerara,  from  his 
all  but  martyred  brethren  in  Jamaica,  or  the  daring  of  Knibb 
from  the  diplomacy  of  Dr.  Philip,  or  either  of  them  from  the 
lasting  love  and  veneration  of  the  religious  bodies  whose  joint 
property   they   are?      And  what  can   separate  the   invaluable 
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results  produced  by  the  missionaries  of  the  one  society  in  British" 
Guiana,  by  a  method  of  organized  co-operation  which  has  come 
to  be  designated,  somewhat  quaintly,  *  The  Leader  and  Ticket 
System,'  from  the  results  not  less  valuable,  and  more  vast,  pro- 
duced under  the  same  system  by  the  missionaries  of  the  other 
society  in  Jamaica?  Neither  of  these  great  societies,  as  such, 
can  sympathize  in  the  assiduity  or  skill  which  may  be  displayed 
in  any  quarter,  in  picking  holes  in  the  garment  of  its  fellow,  or 
in  the  folly  which  would  obliterate  by  wholesale  those  evan- 
gelical honours  that  cannot  be  denied  to  one  society  without 
being  withheld  from  both.  Each  has  brilliant  proofs  of  visible 
success,  which  may  challenge  and  endure  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world,  as  the  work  of  God,  although  there  may  be  found  in  both 
some  of  the  evils  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  early 
churches.  We  would  not  have  either  Society  blind  to,  or  un- 
willing to  look  at  anything  wrong  on  both  sides,  much  less  that 
each  should  look  only  at  the  hri(/ht  side  of  what  is  the  pillar  of 
its  own  camp,  and  only  on  the  dark  side  of  it  on  the  other.  The 
world  is  in  full  lynx-gaze  on  the  dark  side  of  both  pillars  ;  and 
let  the  world  gaze  and  tell  too  what  it  sees,  we  say !  But  let  not 
the  world  be  led  to  suspect,  and  thus  to  search  for,  evils  it  would 
never  have  even  dreamt  of,  but  for  recriminations  which,  in  their 
haste  to  correct  evils,  confounded  the  good  Avith  the  bad,  or 
overlooked  it.  Both  Societies  can  well  afford,  without  at  all 
implicating  either  their  principles  or  spirit,  to  make  all  the  con- 
cessions and  deductions  too,  that  even  an  enemy  would  demand, 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  and  Polynesian  churches.  It  is 
as  much  the  glorTj  of  both  Societies  not  to  wink  at  either  the 
chaff  or  the  tares  in  their  missionary  fields,  as  to  possess  a  harvest 
of  good  wheat.  And  as  '  angels  will  be  the  reapers'  at  last,  why 
should  the  sowers  strive  now  ?  especially  as  they  will  soon  be 
both  with  and  *  like  the  angels  of  God.' 

We  do  not  forget  that  Jamaica  is  delicate  ground.  But  we 
know  it  too  well  to  be  either  deterred  or  intimidated  by  its  deli- 
cacy. Indeed,  we  should  feel,  and  our  readers  would  think,  that 
we  had  done  nothing  to  the  purpose  were  we  to  stop  here. 
Besides,  we  would  not  have  begun  at  all,  had  we  not  seen  clearly 
that  Jamaica  might  be  made  the  grand  reason,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  unity  we  advocate  and  anticipate.  Even  the  waters 
of  Marah  may  be  healed,  notwithstanding  all  their  bitterness. 
Would  all  who  complain  of  the  bituminous  springs  deplore  the 
bitterness,  in  the  meek  spirit  of  Moses,  the  Lord  would  soon 
*  show  them  a  tree  by  which  the  waters  might  be  made  sweet.' 
Dr.  Reed  sees  that  tree  clearly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  all  ought  to  look  far  more  at  the 
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relation  of  the  converted  negroes  to  their  own  race  and  country, 
than  at  their  present  relations  to  British  missions,  and  to  identify 
the  Jamaica  churches  with  Africa,  not  with  England.  Their 
English  relations  are  dissolving  already,  as  to  both  their  form 
and  degree  ;  and  even  the  spirit  of  them  will  soon  take  a  new 
direction,  although  not  an  unfriendly  one  to  their  old  patrons. 
Besides,  whatever  the  Jamaica  churches  become,  they  can  never 
have  any  direct  influence  now  upon  either  the  position  or  pro- 
gress of  any  society  or  denomination  at  home.  They  can  neither 
extend  nor  strengthen  here,  any  of  the  various  names  they  bear. 
In  reference  to  Britain,  they  will  just  be  churches  of  the  same 
'  order'  as  her  own,  and  nothing  more.  Their  practical  influence 
upon  Protestant  churches  will  be  in  America,  and  there  it  will 
tell  powerfully  upon  all  slave-holding  churches,  if  we  take  care 
to  elevate  the  native  mind  and  character.  It  will  tell,  too,  upon 
both  Western  and  Northern  Africa  for  incalculable  good  or  evil, 
according  as  missionaries  sanctify  much  or  little. 

We  bespeak  and  beseech  consideration  to  this  view  of  the 
Negro  churches  in  the  colonies.  Whenever  they  come  to  feel 
their  own  strength,  both  as  Christians  and  as  a  people — and  they 
are  beginning  to  find  it  out  already — they  will  care  infinitely 
more  for  their  brethren  in  America,  and  their  race  in  Africa, 
than  about  the  denominational  peculiarities  that  now  divide 
them.  Any  notoriety  that  any  sect  or  society  here  derives  from 
the  proportion  in  which  Negroes  are  identified  with  them,  will 
be  less  than  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  Negroes  when  they 
appreciate  the  condition  of  their  '  kindred  according  to  the  flesh,' 
all  over  the  world.  Even  then,  indeed,  they  may  retain  their 
present  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  and  spread  them,  too,  in  the 
usual  spirit  of  rivalry ;  but  they  will  be  as  '  the  heart  of  one 
man'  on  behalf  of  their  chained  brethren  in  America,  and  of  the 
homes  of  their  fathers  in  Africa.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  but  cer- 
tainly with  ardent  and  indomitable  spirit,  they  will  move  upon 
both,  and  find  means  to  make  the  American  churches  hear  and 
heed  them,  and  the  African  tribes  to  welcome  them.  This  is 
their  destiny,  and  will  soon  be  their  grand  distinction.  The 
intelligence  and  purity  of  the  Negro  churches,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  the  supreme  concern  of  all  the  Societies  they  belong  to. 
Each  is  unspeakably  interested  in — yea,  responsible  for  the  tone 
of  mind  and  character  that  must  thus  re-act  soon  upon  two  Con- 
tinents. For,  we  repeat  it,  the  African  churches  in  the  colonies 
can  never  prove  or  promote  at  home  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
any  church.  They  can  only  be  a  credit  or  a  disgrace  to  the 
communions  whose  name  they  bear,  and  the  Societies  that  now 
influence  them.     No  folly,  therefore,  can  be  more  egregious,  nor 
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any  crime  more  fatal,  than  to  check  holy  jealousy  of  their  intel- 
ligence or  purity,  whatever  quarter  it  comes  from ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  cherish  such  jealousy  as  is  likely  to  exasperate  the 
warm,  or  discourage  the  weak,  whatever  motive  be  assigned  for 
it.  The  wise  formation  of  African  character,  for  African  pur- 
poses all  over  the  world,  cannot  be  secured  by  either  extreme 
candour,  or  extreme  rigidness.  Whoever  would  screen  the  Negro 
churches  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  New  Testament,  or  subject 
them  to  tests  that  would  unchristianize  the  churches  at  home,  is 
not  their  friend,  nor  the  friend  of  Africa.  Undue  leniency  can 
only  prolong  the  childish  and  superstitious  elements  of  the 
African  mind,  and  undue  rigour  only  irritate  the  fiery  and  san- 
guine elements  of  it.  Well  saith  the  Scripture,  '  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  should  be  just,  and  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when 
the  sun  riseth  on  a  morning  without  clouds.'     (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.) 

We  are  not  insensible  to,  nor  unsympathizing  with,  the  position 
in  which  the  missionaries  of  all  the  Societies  in  Jamaica  have 
placed  themselves,  and  each  other,  on  this  subject.  Arbitrating 
between  them,  however,  even  if  we  were  capable  of  doing  so, 
would  not  secure  their  own  chief  object ;  for,  after  all,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  is  their  chief  desire  to  lead  on  the  African  mind 
to  both  manliness  and  godliness,  although  by  somewhat  different 
processes.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  will  find  both  his  justifica- 
tion and  reward  eventually,  not  from  any  adjudication  of  the 
points  on  which  they  are  now  at  issue,  but  in  the  holy  results 
which  all  their  hearts  love,  and  long  to  realize.  Let  them  only 
train  the  Negroes  to  regenerate  Africa,  and  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia  will  soon  do  them  ample  justice  and  honour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  that  Dr. 
Reed's  work  has  suggested  to  us ;  and  if  we  have  hitherto  given 
more  prominence  to  our  own  opinions  than  to  his  positions,  it 
has  been  from  any  cause  but  disrespect  to  him  or  his  book.  Our 
real  and  sole  object  in  writing  as  we  have  done  is,  that  his  book 
may  not  be  confounded  at  all  with  our  opinions,  nor  be  supposed 
to  go  into  the  questions  we  have  mooted  upon  his  hints.  We 
believe  that  we  have  been  both  thinking  out  some  of  his  best 
hints,  and  carrying  out  his  grand  design  by  the  process  we  have 
thus  far  pursued.  This  may  be  a  mistake  on  our  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  we  have  no  apology  to  make  to  him  or  any 
one  else  for  our  well-meant  effort  to  promote  '  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit'  amongst  the  two  great  bodies  of  evangelical  dissenters. 

We  would  now  say,  with  solemnity  and  affection,  to  all  who 
sympathize  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  article,  study  Dr. 
Reed's  work.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  being  alternately 
abased  for  our  divisions,  and  filled  with  wonder  and  gratitude 
for  the  vital  elements  of  unity  which  we  possess. 
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So  far,  and  too  far,  perhaps,  we  have  treated  Dr.  Reed's  work 
as  *  suggestive.'  But  although  it  suggested,  and  would  justify, 
were  that  necessary,  both  the  line  and  spirit  of  this  article,  it  is 
in  nowise  responsible  for  either,  and  ought  not  to  be  identified 
with  them  at  all.  This  will  be  obvious  from  its  contents: — 
1.  The  Advancement  of  Religion  Desirable.  2.  Its  Advance- 
ment in  the  Person.  3.  By  Personal  Effort.  4.  In  the  Family. 
5.  By  the  Ministry.  6.  In  the  Church.  7.  By  the  Church. 
8.  In  the  Nation.  9.  In  the  World.  10.  The  Certainty  and 
Glory  of  the  Consummation.'  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
is  a  panoramic  view  of  '  the  kingdom  of  God,'  which  cannot  be 
analyzed  without  being  injured.  Any  formal  review  of  it,  in 
detail,  would  present  only  such  meagre  outlines  as  are  given  in 
the  description  books  of  a  grand  panorama.  Indeed,  we  could 
not  have  reviewed  it  in  detail,  even  if  we  had  had  no 
purpose  to  serve  but  its  own  success;  and  that,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  promote,  for  many  reasons  besides  the  one  we  have 
chiefly  yielded  to.  It  is  a  wise,  impressive,  and  inspiring  book, 
in  reference  to  all  the  ways  in  which  religion  needs  and  claims 
to  be  advanced.  It  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who 
had  actually  tried,  long  and  fully,  the  experiments  it  commends. 
Dr.  Reed  may  well  say,  *  that  all  the  suggestions  are  the  fruit 
of  actual  experiment,  or  of  careful  observation  and  comparison.' 
Many  of  them,  it  is  well  known,  *  have  been  proved'  during  his 
own  successful  ministry.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  on  revivals, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  that  word,  but  is  more  calculated  to 
revive  the  church  than  all  the  revival  books  of  the  age  put 
together,  his  own  not  excepted.  No  Christian,  public  or  private, 
can  read  it  without  being  revived  in  all  his  best  feelings,  nor 
Avithout  seeing  both  what  is  wanted,  and  how  that  may  be  at- 
tained ;  for  its  real,  although  not  exactly  avowed  object,  is  *  to 
CONVERT  Christians  to  their  own  opinions.' — Preface,  p.  7. 

This  seems  a  paradox  at  first  sight ;  but  the  reader  soon  finds 
that  his  own  conversion  is  going  on,  even  as  to  those  points  in 
his  creed,  where  the  cordiality  of  his  faith  and  love  is  the  chief 
evidence  of  his  conversion  of  God.  He  meets  with  no  new 
truths,  nor  even  with  old  truths  in  very  new  forms ;  but  some- 
how, they  have  new  power  and  glory  about  them.  He  finds 
that  there  is  more  meaning  in  the  gospel,  and  more  mind  in 
himself,  than  ordinary  reading  or  hearing  brings  out.  If  he 
happen  to  know  Coleridge,  he  is  reminded  of  his  expression, 
'  Giving  new  force  to  old  truths,  that  had  long  lain  hedridden  in 
the  memory.'  And  then,  this  force  is  given  to  them,  not  by  any 
stratagem,  nor  even  by  studied  strokes  of  eloquence,  but  by 
placing  them  in  natural  lights  and  positions,  which  bring  forth 
both  their  purpose  and  proportions  at  once,  as  well  as  the  will 
and  power  of  the  mind  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  them, 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  A.M.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Glasgoiv.  Edited  from  the  Author's 
Manuscripts  by  David  Laing,  Esq.  In  three  volumes.  Eoyal 
8vo.     Vol.  III.     Edinburgh :  Robert  Ogle. 

In  our  notice  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  beautiful  reprint  of 
Principal  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  we  intimated  an  inten- 
tion, on  the  completion  of  the  edition,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  author's  life.*  To  this  task  we  now  address  ourselves,  and 
at  the  outset,  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Laing 
for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  us  in  the  Memoir  subjoined  to 
the  present  volume.  His  biographical  sketch  constitutes  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  work,  which  is  brought  out  in  a  style 
alike  honourable  to  the  society  from  which  it  emanates,  and  the 
editor  to  whom  its  supervision  has  been  entrusted. 

Robert  Baillie  was  born  in  the  Salt-market  of  Glasgow,  on 
Friday,  the  30th  of  April,  1 602,  of  respectable  parents,  connected 
with  many  families  of  distinction  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  His 
early  education  was  received  under  the  pai*ental  roof,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  public  school,  where  Robert  Blair,  an  eminent 
presbyterian  divine,  was  then  assistant  master.  In  his  *  Historical 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
dedicated  in  1646  to  Blair,  Baillie  makes  grateful  mention  of 
the  benefits  received  from  his  early  tutor.  '  Mj  heart,'  he  says, 
*  blesses  the  goodnesse  of  God,  who  in  a  very  rich  mercy  to  me 
did  put  almost  the  white  and  razed  table  of  my  spirit  under  your 
hands,  after  my  domestick  instructions,  which  were  from  mine 
infancy,  to  be  engraven  by  your  labours  and  example  with  my 
first  most  sensible  and  remaining  impressions,  whether  of  piety, 
or  of  good  letters,  or  of  morall  vertue ;  what  little  portion  in  any 
of  these  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  of  his  high  and  xmdeserved 
favour  to  bestow  upon  me :  I  were  ungratefull  if  I  should  not 
acknowledge  you,  after  my  parents,  the  first  and  principall 
instrument  thereof.' 

In  1617,  Baillie  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1620.  As  he  intended  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he 
continued  his  attendance  at  college,  and  was  prevented  by  his 
straitened  means  only  from  visiting  one  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities. During  the  early  part  of  his  college  life,  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  '  a  man  of  very  singular  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments,' was  Principal  of  the  university.  Boyd  was  a  firm  pres- 
byterian, and  was  consequently  distasteful  to  James  I.  and  his 

*  New  Series.     Vol.  X.,  p.  633. 
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prelatical  advisers.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign  his 
office,  and  was  succeeded  after  the  interval  of  a  year  by  John 
Cameron,  a  great  favourite  of  the  king.  During  his  brief  in- 
cumbency, Cameron  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
his  students  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  then  so  diligently 
enforced  by  the  parasites  of  the  English  court.  To  this,  Baillie 
alludes  in  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  acknowledging  that  he 
'  had  drunken  in,  without  examination,  from  a  Master  Cameron, 
in  my  youth,  that  slavish  tenet,  that  all  resistance  to  the  Supreame 
Magistrate  in  anie  case  was  simplie  unlawful.' 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1625,  Baillie  was  admitted  to  the 
office  of  regent  in  the  college,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an 
inaugural  oration,  De  Mente  Agentc.  Six  years  later,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  benefice  of  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomery,  previously  to  which  event, 
he  received  orders  from  James  Law,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  in  contemplation  to  effect  his  removal  to 
one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  which  caused  him  to  address 
a  letter  to  his  '  verie  worthie  and  much  respected  friend,'  Mr. 
Robert  Fleming,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.  This  letter, 
together  with  the  answer  which  it  called  forth,  is  printed  by  Mr. 
Laing,  and  possesses  very  considerable  intei'cst  in  connexion  with 
the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Baillie.  Whatever  those  opinions  sub- 
sequently became,  it  is  obvious  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
that  he  was  far  from  sympathizing  at  this  period  with  the  views  of 
the  more  zealous  and  thorough-going  presby terians.  '  I  pray  you 
remember,'  he  says,  '  that  my  opinions  in  religion,  which  I  never 
mind  to  dissemble,  neither  in  private  nor  publict,  they  arc  such 
as  could  not  be  tolerat  by  many  now  there.  To  avow  and 
practise  manic  of  the  Englishe  ceremonies,  to  count  these  schis- 
matiques  that  holds  it  unlawfiill  to  communicat  with  kneelers, 
yow  know  it  to  be  verie  hatefull  doctrine  to  many  there  ;  and 
yet  this  is  my  mind,  and  long  soe  hes  been :  Also  to  preach 
against  all  points  of  Arminianisme  and  Papistrie,  especiallie  the 
doctrine  of  our  new  Cassandrian  moderators  yow  know  likewayes 
how  hatefull  it  is  to  these  men  who  now  are  able  for  few  words 
to  put  their  brethren  from  their  ministrie,  yea,  cast  them  in 
the  straitest  prisones.' 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  English  court  at  this  time  was 
as  unwise  as  it  could  well  be.  Instead  of  regarding  the  prepos- 
sessions of  the  Scottish  people,  it  sought  with  a  high  hand  to 
force  episcopacy  upon  them,  reckless  alike  of  the  religious  griev- 
ance and  the  social  disorganizations  thereby  inflicted.  A  more 
thoughtful  and  moderate  course  might  have  accomplished  much 
of  what  the  English  court  contemplated.  The  race  of  old  pres- 
by terian  ministers  would  gradually  have  died  off,  and  sufficient 
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candidates  would  have  been  found  conformable  to  the  policy  of 
Charles,  who  for  sordid  motives  would 

'  Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold.' 

The  zeal  of  Laud,  however,  was  too  intemperate  to  admit  of 
forethought.  He  hurried  on  his  measures  with  a  fatuity  which 
bordered  on  madness — on  the  one  hand,  alienating  the  nobility 
by  advancing  churchmen  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  on 
the  other  offending  beyond  redemption  the  mass  of  the  people, 
by  forcing  on  them  '  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance.'  The 
service-book  was  proclaimed  on  the  21st  of  December,  1636,  and 
Baillie,  though  alarmed  at  this  attempt  to  impose  a  form  of 
service  which  no  one  had  seen,  was  yet  inclined  by  his  education, 
habits,  and  relationships,  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  to  the  utmost  extent  that  conscience  per- 
mitted. Some  of  his  brethren  more  perspicacious  than  himself, 
and  better  informed  respecting  the  policy  of  the  English  court, 
saw  at  once  the  danger  that  was  threatened,  and  proclaimed  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  that  reconciliation  with  Pojpery  tvas 
intended.  Such  was  the  warning  uttered  by  Samuel  Rutherford 
from  his  place  of  confinement  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  responded  to  his  appeal.  The  train  was  thus  laid  which 
required  only  a  spark  for  its  ignition,  and  the  explosion  for  which 
all  thoughtful  observers  looked,  took  place  in  the  July  following. 
Of  this  circumstance  and  its  immediate  consequences,  Mr.  Laing 
thus  speaks : — 

'  The  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  23r(l  of  July,  1637,  on  occasion 
of  the  first  using  the  Service-Book,  was  the  spark  which  kindled  a 
flame  that  spread  over  the  whole  land.  According  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  after  minute  investigation,  they  could 
only  report  to  his  Majesty  that  this  'barbarous  tumult'  proceeded  from 
'  a  number  of  base  and  rascall  people.'  It  was  an  act  altogether  un- 
premeditated; but  the  spirit  of  resistance  having  thus  openly  manifested 
itself,  supphcations  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  were  presented  to 
the  Council,  urging,  that  the  service  enjoined  was  contraiy  to  the 
rehgion  then  professed,  and  that  it  was  introduced  in  a  most  unwar- 
rantable manner  without  the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  a  General 
Assembly,  and  in  opposition  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  clergy, 
nobihty,  and  all  ranks  of  people,  flocked  to  Edinburgh  with  such  peti- 
tions against  the  use  of  the  liturgy:  being  encouraged  by  their  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  irritated  by  delays  and  by  the  evasion  of  their 
first  humble  requests,  they  became  sufficiently  foi'midable;  and  en- 
larging their  demands,  they  at  length  succeeded  not  only  in  having 
the  service-book  withdrawn,  but  in  restoring  jjresbytery  in  its  purest 
form,  and  in  relieving  the  Church  from  the  tlu-aldom  of  her  prelatic 
oppressors.  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
Church,  and  it  exhibits  a  succession  of  events  partaking  more  of  the 
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character  of  romance  than  of  scenes  in  ordinary  life.  But  the  history 
of  that  period  is  so  well  known,  and  Baillie's  letters  furnish  so  full 
and  distinct  an  account  of  the  more  remarkable  occurrences  of  the 
time,  that  in  this  memoir  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  allude  to  such 
events  as  have  some  relation  to  the  Author  himself.' — p.  xxxv. 

Up  to  this  period,  Baillie  had  been  favourable  to  a  limited 
kind  of  episcopacy.  '  Bishops,'  he  says,  *  I  love,  but  pride, 
greed,  luxury,  oppression,  immersion  in  secular  affairs,  was  the 
bane  of  the  Romish  prelates,  and  cannot  long  have  good  success 
in  the  reformed.'  At  the  desire  of  his  patron,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  supplicants  at  Edinburgh  in  October,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  evidently  regarded  with  some  distrust  by  his 
brethren.  Referring  to  the  question  put  by  the  chairman  to 
each  of  the  ministers  present,  respecting  their  dissent  from  the 
service  book,  Baillie  tells  us,  *  I  was  posed  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly, because  they  suspected  my  mind  in  those  things.'  His 
hesitation,  however,  to  concur  in  the  measures  of  the  more  rigid 
presbyterians,  did  not  arise  from  any  attachment  to  the  service- 
book,  of  many  parts  of  which  he  thoroughly  disapproved,  whilst 
his  lingering  regard  to  episcopacy  was  speedily  destroyed  by  the 
events  which  transpired.  The  national  covenant  was  signed  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1838,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
entitled  *  The  Tables,'  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  to  deliberate 
on,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  supplicants. 

The  events  which  followed  are  well  known  to  the  historical 
reader.  Charles  determined  to  coerce  the  Scotch  covenanters 
into  obedience,  and  the  latter  perceiving  his  intention,  prepared 
to  defend  their  liberties.  The  crisis  searched  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  moving  their  strongest  passions,  and  shaping  their 
course  by  the  primary  interests  of  their  being,  rather  than  by 
the  flimsy  theories  which  the  schools  had  taught  them.  Baillie 
abandoned  his  notion  of  passive  obedience,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  accompanied  Lord  Eglintoun  as  chap- 
lain to  his  soldiers.  The  account  which  he  has  furnished  of  the 
Scottish  army  as  it  lay  encamped  on  Dunsc  Law,  about  the 
7th  of  June,  1639,  is  amougst  the  most  graphic  and  interesting 
passages  of  his  correspondence.  '  It  would  have  done  you  good,' 
he  says,  *  to  have  cast  your  eyes  athort  our  brave  and  rich  hill 
as  oft  as  I  did  with  great  contentment  and  joy.  ....  I  fur- 
nished to  half-a-dozen  of  good  fellows  muskets  and  picks,  and  to 
my  boy  a  broad  sword.  I  carried  myself,  as  the  fashion  was,  a 
sword  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  sadle ;  but  I  promise 
for  the  offence  of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the  way ;  for  it 
was  our  part  alone  to  preach  and  pray  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  coun  trey  men,  which  I  did  to  my  power  most  cheerfullie.' 

The  pacification  of  Berwick,  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  June, 
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prevented  a  collision  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  produced  a  tem- 
porary pause  in  the  storm.  That  pause,  however,  was  but  short- 
lived. Charles  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  good  faith  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pacification  ;  and  the  covenanters,  en- 
couraged by  communications  from  England,  crossed  the  Tweed 
in  the  autumn  of  1640.  Baillie  was  summoned  to  the  Scottish 
forces  at  Newcastle,  whence  he  v/as  despatched  to  London  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  conducting  the  treaty  with  the 
king.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  state  of  parties  in  England  at 
this  time,  as  it  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  A  long  course  of 
misrule  had  alienated  the  people  from  their  governors,  and 
induced  even  moderate  and  timid  politicians  to  contemplate 
changes  of  which  their  fathers  never  dreamed.  The  iron  sway 
of  Strafford,  which  had  shown  itself  unchecked  in  the  North,  and 
still  more  cruelly  in  Ireland,  had  admonished  all  thoughtful  men 
of  the  doom  to  which  English  liberty  w^as  destined  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Charles,  whilst  the  infatuated  and  brutal  intolerance  of 
Laud,  had  arrayed  against  the  government  the  religious  prepos- 
sessions of  the  puritans.  The  unpopularity  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  finances,  prevented  his  meeting 
the  Scotch  forces  in  the  manner  he  desired.  He  advanced  as 
far  as  York,  but  was  there  compelled  to  summon  a  great  council 
of  his  nobilit}^,  to  whom  he  announced  his  intention  of  imme- 
diately convening  a  parliament  as  the  only  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  It  was  well  for 
English  liberty  that  the  popular  party  possessed  at  this  time 
such  leaders  as  Pym  and  Hampden,  men  who  united  largeness 
of  intellect,  with  an  inflexibility  of  purpose  which  nothing  could 
move,  and  an  integrity  that  was  above  all  suspicion.  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  national  character,  sensible  of  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  inflicted,  and  fully  assured  of  the  inextinguish- 
able hatred  borne  by  Charles  and  his  ministers  to  English  free- 
dom, these  distinguished  patriots  resolved  on  a  decided,  yet  calm 
course,  and  were  well  sustained  by  their  associates.  *  There  was 
observed,'  says  Clarendon,  *  a  marvellous  elated  countenance  in 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament  before  they  met  together  in 
the  House  ;  the  same  men  who  six  months  before  were  observed 
to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies 
might  be  applied  without  opening  the  wound  too  wide  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air,  and  rather  to  cure  what  was  amiss,  than  too 
strictly  to  make  inquisition  into  the  causes  and  original  of  the 
malady,  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and 
persons.'* 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  biography  of  Baillie  for  general 

*  Hist,  of  Rebellion.     Vol.  I.,  p.  298. 
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history,  however  tempting  the  theme.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  re- 
mark that  the  state  of  feehng  which  he  found  prevalent  in  London, 
was  equally  untemporizing,  intense,  and  practical,  as  that  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  early  engaged  in  drawing 
up  The  Charge  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  against  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  andthe  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  in  the  pub- 
lication of  several  controversial  treatises  against  the  service-book, 
Arrainianism  and  Episcopacy.  His  account  of  Strafford's  trial, 
contained  in  the  early  portion  of  his  correspondence,  furnishes 
the  most  graphic  view  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  that 
memorable  event,  that  constituted  the  first  act  of  the  most  solemn 
and  imposing  drama  ever  acted  on  the  theatre  of  a  great  nation. 

Baillie  returned  to  Scotland  in  June  1641,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  A  professorship  was  offered  him  in  each  of  the 
four  universities,  and  a  design  was  entertained,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  of  effecting  his  removal  to  a  parochial  charge  in  Glasgow. 
As  long  as  was  practicable,  he  resisted  these  efforts  to  remove 
him  from  his  beloved  charge  at  Kilwinning.  Finding,  however, 
*  that  the  Assembly,  which  possessed  uncontrolled  power  in  such 
matters,  might  at  once  order  him  to  be  translated  to  some  place 
less  congenial  to  his  habits  than  that  of  his  birth  and  education, 
and  where  he  still  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, he,  with  some  reluctance,  in  June  1642,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  become  Dickson's  colleague  as  joint  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.' 

He  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  in  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  his  academical  life,  for  in  the  following  year  we  find 
him  again  in  London  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  consultations  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  especially  relied  on  for  the  diligence  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  dissected  the  controversial  writings  of  their 
opponents.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  parliament's  affairs 
compelled  the  English  patriots  to  make  advances  to  the  Scotch, 
who,  availing  themselves  of  the  critical  position  of  their  allies, 
insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  the 
basis  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  '  The  English,'  says 
Baillie,  *  were  for  a  civil  league  :  we,  for  a  religious  covenant. 
When  they  were  brought  to  us  in  this,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had 
given  them  a  draught  of  a  covenant,  we  were  not  like  to  agree  on 
the  frame  ;  they  were,  more  than  we  could  assent  to,  for  keeping 
of  a  door  open  in  England  to  independency.  Against  this  we 
were  peremptory.'  A  compromise  was  at  length  effected  by 
the  adoption  of  a  general  phraseology,  which  each  party  hoped 
to  have  interpreted  according  to  its  own  views. 
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Baillie  returned  to  Scotland  early  in  1645,  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  progress  of  presbyterianism  in  England. 
He  set  out  from  London,  in  company  with  George  Gillespie,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  18th,  '  verie 
wearie  and  fashed  with  a  long  evill  way.'  To  the  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh,  he  reported  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  English  parliament  had  abolished  the  ceremonies  and  service 
book,  and  had  plucked  up  the  'root  of  all  the  branches  of  episco- 
pacies in  all  the  king's  dominions.'  A  confident  expectation  was 
expressed  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  presbyterianism  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  Directory,  and  the  fullest  complacency 
was  avowed  in  the  actual  and  prospective  state  of  things.  '  Such 
stories  lately  told,'  remarked  BaiUie,  '  would  have  been  counted 
fancies,  dreams,  mere  impossibilities ;  yet  this  day  we  tell  them 
as  deeds  done,  for  the  great  honour  of  God,  and  we  are  persuaded 
the  joy  of  many  a  godlie  soul.  If  any  will  not  believe  our  report, 
let  them  trust  their  own  eyes ;  for  behold  here  are  the  warrant 
of  our  words,  written  and  subscry  ved  by  the  hands  of  the  clerks 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  scribes  of  the  assemblie 
there.' 

He  speedily  returned  to  London,  where  he  preached  before 

the  House  of  Lords,  July  30th,  entitling  his  sermon,  which  was 

afterwards  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  Erroiirs  and  Induration 

are  the  great  Sins  and  the  great  Judgments  of  the  Times.     About 

the  same  period,  he  published  his  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the 

Time ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 

numerous  sects   which  claimed  toleration  from  the  government, 

and  denounced  such  toleration  as  a  grievous  evil.     His  hopes 

were    greatly    moderated   at    this  time,    by  the  inability  of  his 

countrymen  to  strengthen  their  army   in  England.     Montrose 

held  them  in  check  by  his  rapid  and  devastating  movements,  and 

the    Scotch  commissioners  consequently  despaired  of  making  a 

satisfactory  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Referring  to  some 

controverted  point  in  which  the  views  of  his  party  were  opposed 

by  the  Independents,  he  remarks  with  a  simplicity  which  creates 

a  smile,  '  with  which  we  propose  not  to  meddle  in  haste,  until  it 

please   God   to  advance  our  armie,   tvhich  ice   expect  will  much 

assist  our   arguments,'  and,   at  a  later  date,  he  adds,  '  Had  our 

armie  been  but  one  15,000  men  in  England,  our  advyce  would 

have  been  followed  quicklie  in  all  things.'     Baillie  was  not  far 

wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  happily  for  religious  liberty  the  Scotch 

army  could  neither  advance  nor  be  reinforced,  and  the  English 

patriots  were    in    consequence    free  to  reject  the  ecclesiastical 

servitude  which  the  presbyterians  sought  to  impose.     Mr.  Laing 

speaks  in  much  milder  terms  than  the  occasion  demands,  of  the 

persecuting  tenets  of  the  presbyterians  of  this  period.     We  are 
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sorry  he  has  done  so,  as  the  honour  of  his  own  system,  as  well 
as  the  fidelity  of  history,  require  an  unhesitating  condemnation 
of  the  principles  they  promulgated,  and  the  spirit  of  which  they 
were  the  impersonation.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  too  glaring 
to  admit  of  contradiction,  and  they  constitute  a  salutary  lesson, 
the  force  of  which  ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  such  diluted 
statements  as  the  following  : — 

<  It  is  usual  to  assert  that  the  first  correct  notions  of  toleration  or 
religious  liberty  originated  with  the  Independents.  The  Presbyterians 
in  both  kingdoms  were  indeed  strongly  opposed  to  allowing  toleration 
of  any  sects;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
Presbyterian  as  well  as  Prelatic,  when  they  had  the  power,  displayed 
no  unequivocal  symptoms  of  inquisitorial  judicatures.  Had  Church- 
government  been  established  in  both  kingdoms,  in  the  form  proposed, 
doubtless  in  such  an  event  the  rules  of  discipline  would  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  their  proceedings  might,  in  some  measure,  have 
justified  the  ordinary  accusations  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  But 
when  we  look  into  the  history  of  that  period  and  consider  the  effects 
of  such  licence  in  the  rapid  growth  of  heresies  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
bitter  spirit  that  was  engendered  among  the  various  sects,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  accuse  BailHe  and  his  friends  as  alone  chargeable  with  into- 
lerance; and  he  himself  strives  to  vindicate  the  Presbyterians  from 
whatever  could  be  said  to  evince  a  persecuting  spirit.  The  Indepen- 
dents, it  is  true,  asserted  the  right  of  hberty  to  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  also  urged  the  plea  of  toleration  of  all  sects,  however 
erroneous;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  when  the  full  power  was  in 
their  own  hands,  they  manifested  no  particular  inchnation  to  extend 
such  hberty  to  their  opponents,  and  more  especially  hy  no  means  to 
tolerate  any  Preacher  who  shall  oppose  that  their  liberty. ''■~^.  liv.,  Iv. 

We  need  not  accumulate  evidence  on  this  point,  as  every  tyro 
in  English  history  is  familiar  with  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  on 
to  other  topics  more  personal  to  Baillie. 

He  returned  permanently  to  Scotland  at  the  close  of  1646, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  on  one  occasion,  to 
the  duties  of  his  college,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  state  of  affairs  in  England  had  now  undergone 
considerable  change.  Hampden  and  Pym  were  dead,  the  army 
was  new  modelled,  the  field  of  Naseby  had  placed  the  power  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  the  king  himself  was  a 
prisoner.  The  sectaries  were  in  consequence  free  from  molesta- 
tions, and  the  presbyterian  members  of  parliament  were  coerced 
into  silence  by  their  own  soldiery.  To  the  last  of  these  events 
Baillie  alludes  in  the  fifth  letter  contained  in  this  volume,  under 
date  of  July  13,  1647.  The  letter  is  valuable,  as  shewing  the 
disposition  of  the  Scotch  to  arm  for  the  monarch  whom  they 
had  so  stoutly  opposed.     They  hated  episcopacy  and  had  fought 
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against  the  king  as  its  patron  and  enforcer,  l)ut  they  regarded 
independency  and  Cromwell  with  all  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  added  to  the  fierceness  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  William  Spang. 

"'  These  matters  of  England  are  so  extremely  desperate,  that  now 
twyse  they  have  made  me  sick:  except  God  arise,  all  is  gone  there, 
Tlie  imprudence  and  cowardice  of  the  better  part  of  the  City  and 
Parliament,  which  was  triple  or  sextuple  the  greater,  has  permitted  a 
company  of  silly  rascalles,  which  calls  themselves  yet  no  more  than 
fourteen  thousand,  horse  and  foot,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
King,  and  Pai'liament,  and  City,  and  by  them  of  all  England;  so  that 
now  that  disgraced  Parliament  is  but  a  committee  to  act  all  at  their 
pleasure,  and  the  City  is  ready  to  fright  the  parliament  at  every  first 
or  second  boast  from  the  army.  No  humane  hope  remaines  but  in  the 
King's  unparalleled  willfulness,  and  the  armie's  unmeasurable  pride. 
As  yet  they  are  not  agreed,  and  some  writes  they  are  not  like  to  agree : 
for  in  our  particular  I  expect  certainly  they  will  agree  weel  enough, 
at  what  distance  soever  their  affections  and  principles  stand.  All- 
wayes  if  the  finger  of  God  in  their  spirits  should  so  ftirr  dement  them 
as  to  disagree,  I  would  think  there  were  yet  some  life  in  the  play;  for 
I  know  the  body  of  P^ngland  arc  overwcarie  long  agoe  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  ever  hated  the  sectaries,  but  much  more  now  for  this  their 
imexpected  treacherie  and  oppression.  On  the  other  part,  the  King  is 
much  pitied  and  desyred;  so  if  they  give  him  not  contentment,  he  will 
overthrow  them.  If  he  and  they  agree,  our  hands  are  bound:  we  will 
be  able,  in  our  present  posture  and  humour  of  our  highly  distracted 
people,  to  doe  nothing ;  and  whom  shall  we  goe  to  help,  when  none 
calls  but  the  king?  Parliament  and  City,  as  their  masters  command,  are 
ready  to  declare  against  us  if  we  should  offer  to  arme  :  but  if  the  King 
would  call,  I  doubt  not  of  riseing  of  the  best  aianie  ever  we  had,  for 
the  crushing  of  these  serpents,  enemies  to  God  and  man.' — jip.  9,  10. 

The  growing  alienation  of  the  Scotch  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment led  to  a  secret  treaty  termed  Tlie  Enfjagement  between  the 
royalists  of  the  two  kingdoms :  'and  a  proposal  to  send  an  army 
into  England  in  the  summer  of  1648  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  '  Such  an  enterprise,'  as  Mr.  Laing  remarks,  '  placed 
this  country  in  a  false  position.  Hitherto  the  cause  for  which 
Scotland  had  been  contending  was  to  secure  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  but  by  such  interference  the  contest 
assumed  a  different  character,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  tenour  of  the  solemn  league.  The  expedition  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Argyle  and  others  of  the  nobility,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  upon  the  ground  either  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  treaties  with  England,  or  that  the  king  having 
refused  to  give  an  absolute  assent  to  the  covenant  or  to  agree  to 
the  continuance  of  presbytery  in  England  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  years,  they  could  not  support  him   on  such  terms. 

VOL.  XIII,  I  I 
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David  Leslie  and  the  most  experienced  officers  likewise  refused 
to  act  unless  the  church  was  satisfied.'  The  result  of  the  expe- 
dition is  w^ell  known.  Instead  of  averting,  it  hastened  the  doom 
of  the  infatuated  monarch,  by  disclosing  to  the  English  leaders 
his  intrigues,  and  informing  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  their  former  allies.  The  execution  of  the 
king  followed  in  January,  and  was  announced  by  Baillie,  together 
with  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  to  his  correspondent,  Spang, 
under  date  of  February  7th,  1649.  '  One  act  of  our  lamentable 
tragedy  being  ended,  we  are  entering,'  he  remarks,  '  again  upon 
the  scene.'  He  reports,  a  messenger,  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  having 
proceeded  to  the  Hague  to  inform  the  prince  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  intention  of  the  Estates  '  speedily  to  send  an 
honourable  commission'  to  him.  Hopes  are  expressed,  not 
unmingled,  however,  with  many  fears,  that  Charles  would  be 
induced  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  and  the  utmost  confidence  is 
expressed  in  a  unanimous  movement  in  his  favour,  in  case  of  his 
doing  so. 

'  If  his  Majestie  may  be  moved  to  joyne  with  us  in  this  one  point, 
he  will  have  all  Scotland  roadie  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  Ids  service. 
If  he  refuse  or  shift  this  duety,  his  best  and  most  usefull  friends,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  will  be  cast  into  inextricable  labyrinths,  we  fear, 
for  the  ruine  of  us  all.  We  know  Satan  will  not  want  ill  instruments 
to  keep  him  off  from  a  tymeous  yielding  to  this  our  most  earnest  and 
necessare  desyre;  bot  as  it  is  and  will  be  one  of  all  Scotland's  strong 
petitions  to  God,  to  dispose  his  heart  to  doe  his  duty  without  delay, 
so  we  will  acknowledge  ourselves  much  obliedged  to  any,  whom  the 
Lord  may  honor,  to  be  the  happic  instruments  of  his  persuasion.' — 
p.  m. 

Baillie  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  wait  on 
Charles,  at  the  Hague,  whither  they  proceeded  in  March,  and  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  has  been  preserved.  He  designates  the 
execution  of  the  king  an  '  execrable  and  tragick  parricide,'  and 
informed  his  royal  listener,  in  the  name  of  the  parties  whom  he 
represented,  that  '  though  all  men  on  earth  should  passe  over  un- 
questioned, yet  we  nothing  doubt  but  the  great  judge  of  the  world 
will  arise  and  plead  against  every  one,  of  what  condition  soever, 
who  have  been  either  authors,  or  actors,  or  consenters,  or  ap- 
provers, of  that  hardly  expressible  crime,  which  stamps  and  stig- 
matizes, wnth  a  new  and  before  unseen  character  of  infamy,  the 
face  of  the  whole  generation  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents  from 
whose  hearts  and  hands  that  vilest  villany  did  proceed.' 

The  commissioners  returned  without  having  accomplished 
their  object,  and  it  would  have  been  well  both  for  Scotland  and 
England  if  no  other  overtures  had  been  made.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  view  of  the  party  now   dominant  in  the  Scotch 
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councils,  and  the  expedition  of  Cliarles,  with  the  battles  of  Dun- 
bar and  Worcester  were  the  consequence. 

Cromwell  was  now  master  of  both  kingdoms,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  if  he  did  not  carry  out  the  patriotic  profes- 
sions of  his  earlier  and  better  days,  he  yet  acted  with  a  magnani- 
mous forbearance  towards  his  enemies.  No  other  ruler  is  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  this  respect,  and  it  constitutes  a 
redeeming  feature  of  his  administration  Avhich  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  his  policy,  as  Mr.  Laing  admits,  '  to  leave  the 
church  very  much  to  its  own  guidance,'  and  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  were  therefore  unmolested.  The 
General  Assembly,  however,  Avas  a  dangerous  body,  capable  of 
exerting — and  heartily  disposed  to  do  so — a  strong  political  in- 
fluence against  his  government.  Its  dissolution  was  therefore 
resolved  on,  and  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Calamy,  of  London, 
dated  July  27,  1653,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  resolution  was  effected. 

'  At  this  time,  I  have  no  more  to  adde,  hot  this  one  word,  to  let  yow 
know,  That  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  when  our  Generall  Assemblie 
wes  sett  in  the  ordinarie  tyme  and  place,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cotterall 
besett  the  Church  with  some  rattes  of  niusqueteirs  and  a  troup  of 
horse;  himself  (after  our  fast,  wherein  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Dowglass 
had  two  gracious  sermons,)  entered  the  Assemblie-house,  and,  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Moderator,  his  prayer,  required  audience; 
wherein  he  inquired.  If  we  did  sitt  there  by  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  England?  or  of  the  Commanders-in- 
Chiefe  of  the  English  forces?  or  of  the  English  Judges  in  Scotland? 
The  Moderator  replyed.  That  we  were  ane  Ecclesiasticall  synod,  ane 
Spii'itnall  covu-t  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  medled  not  with  anything 
Civile;  that  our  authoritie  wes  from  God,  and  established  by  the  Lawes 
of  the  land  yet  standing  unrepealed;  that,  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  most  of  the  English  army  stood  obUedged  to  defend  our 
Generall  Assemblie.  When  some  speeches  of  this  kind  had  passed,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonell  told  us,  his  order  wes  to  dissolve  us;  whereupon 
he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  the 
rowme.  When  we  had  entered  a  Protestation  of  this  unheard  of  and 
unexampled  violence,  we  did  ryse  and  follow  him;  he  ledd  us  all 
through  the  whole  streets  a  myle  out  of  the  towne,  encompassing  us 
with  foot-companies  of  musqueteirs,  and  horsemen  without ;  all  the 
people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever 
seen.  When  he  had  ledd  us  a  myle  without  the  towne,  he  then  declared 
what  further  he  had  in  commission,  That  we  should  not  dare  to  meet 
any  more  above  three  in  number;  and  that  against  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow, we  should  depart  the  towne,  vmder  paine  of  being  guiltie  f 
breaking  the  publick  peace :  And  the  day  following,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  we  were  commanded  off  towne  under  the  paine  of  present  im- 
prisonment. Thus  our  Generall  Assemblie,  tlie  glory  and  strength  of 
our  Church  upon  earth,  is,  by  your  souldiarie,  crushed  and  trod  under 
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foot,  without  the  least  provocatione  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in 
word  or  deed.  For  this  our  hearts  are  sadd,  our  eyes  runn  doAvne  with 
water,  we  sigh  to  God  against  whom  we  liave  sinned,  and  wait  for  the 
help  of  his  hand;  hot  from  those  wlio  oppressed  us  we  deserve  no 
evill.'— pp.  225,  226. 

Want  of  space  must  limit  us  to  one  more  extract,  which  we 
take  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Spang,  and  dated  May  12,  1G62. 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  part  acted  by  the  Presbyterians, 
both  Scotch  and  English,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ill-judged  or  reckless  than  their  course, 
and  they  suffered  bittei'ly  for  it.  The  dupes  of  a  too-confiding 
credulity,  they  were  laughed  at  and  spurned  by  the  men  whom 
they  had  handed  into  power.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found 
out  their  mistake,  and  the  irreligion,  profanity,  and  licentiousness 
which  spread  over  the  land  as  locusts,  bore  witness  of  their 
folly.  Baillie  gives  the  following  account  of  affairs  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  restoration : — 

'  The  puLlict  atFaires  yow  know  them  as  w(41  and  better  than  I.  Our 
Kirk,  all  the  English  tymes,  had  been  very  faithfuU  to  our  King,  and 
so  instrumentall  as  we  could  for  his  restitution.  Vie  had  lost  much 
blood  at  Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  our  libertie,  in 
his  cause.  We  did  tirmly  expect,  at  liis  Restitution,  a  comfortable 
subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  all  our  Presbyterian  bi'ethren,  in  all  the 
dominions;  and  believe  the  King's  intention  was  no  other;  but,  by 
divine  permission,  other  counsells  thereafter  prevailed,  and  now  carry 
all.  When  the  King  'was  at  Breda,  it  was  said  he  was  not  averse 
from  establishing  the  Presbytery;  nor  was  the  contrare  peremptorily 
resolved  till  the  Saturday  at  night,  in  the  cabbin-councell  at  Can- 
terbury. At  tlie  beginning  it  went  on  softly ;  Calamy,  Baxter, 
Manton,  Reynold,  were  made  chaplains:  but  at  once  it  altered.  This 
did  come  from  our  supine  negligence  and  unadvertence;  for  the  Par- 
liament, then  consisting  of  the  secluded  members,  the  Citie,  IMonck 
also,  and  the  Armie,  w^ere  for  us:  Had  Ave  but  petitioned  for  Presby trie 
at  Breda,  it  had  been,  as  w^as  thought,  granted;  but  fearing  what  the 
least  delay  of  the  King's  coming  over  might  have  produced,  and 
trusting  iully  to  the  King's  goodness,  we  hastened  him  over,  without 
any  provision  for  our  safetie.  At  that  time  it  was,  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
now  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Morley,  did  poyson  Mr.  Sharp,  our 
agent,  whom  we  trusted;  who,  peice  and  peice,  in  so  cmining  a  Avay, 
hes  trepanned  us,  as  we  have  never  win  so  much  as  to  petition  either 
King,  Parliament,  or  Councell.  My  Lord  Hyde  [is]  the  great  Minister 
of  State  who  guided  all,  and  to  whom,  at  his  lodging  in  Worcester 
house,  the  King  weekly,  and  ofter,  uses  to  resort  and  keep  eounsell 
with  him  alone  some  hours;  and  so,  with  the  King,  Mr.  Sharp  became 
more  intimate  than  any  man  almost  of  our  nation.  It  seemes  he  hes 
xuidertaken  to  doe  in  our  Church  that  which  now  he  has  perfoi'med 
easily,  and  is  still  in  acting. 

'  The  Parliament  of  England  did  all  things  for  the  King  he  pleased; 
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augmented  much  his  revenue  beyond  what  any  King  in  England  ever 
had.  After  some  conferences  at  Worcester-house,  betwixt  the  Bishops 
and  a  few  of  the  Presbyterians,  Avliere  it  was  hoped  his  Majestic  would 
bring  the  Bishops  to  a  great  condescension,  at  last  it  was  found  they 
would  yield  in  as  good  as  nothing;  so  the  House  of  Commons  formed 
a  Bill  of  Uniformity,  that  all  should  be  put  from  their  chai'ges  who 
did  not  conforme  to  the  Bishops'  orders.  On  this  the  House  of  Lords 
did  make  some  demurre,  and  yet  does;  but  we  doubt  not  of  their 
agreeance  to  it  at  last;  and  from  thenceforth  a  fearfull  persecution  is 
expected,  for  tlie  prevalent  part  of  the  Episcopall  faction  are  imbittcred, 
and,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  it  seems,  fully  of  the  old  Canter- 
bui'ian  stamp.  God  be  merciful  to  our  brethren,  who  hes  no  help  of 
man,  nor  any  refuge  but  in  God  alone:  We  fear  our  case  shall  be  little 
better.'— pp.  484—486. 

Baillie  did  not  long  survive  the  penning  of  this  letter.  He  died 
in  August,  1662,  having  just  foreseen  the  evil  which  was  coming 
on  his  country,  but  being  mercifully  spared  from  the  sufferings 
which  many  of  his  brethren  were  destined  to  endure. 

Of  the  edition  of  his  Letters  and  Journals  now  before  us,  we 
have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  well-merited  eulogy.  It  com- 
prises all  which  can  be  desired,  either  by  the  admirers  of  Baillie 
or  the  student  of  British  history.  To  an  extended  Appendu; 
consisting  of  original  letters  and  papers,  illustrative  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  it  adds  a  copious  I?idex  and  a  Glossary  of  obsolete 
words.  The  Bannatyne  Club  has  rendered  an  important  service 
by  the  publication,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  imitated  by 
other  kindred  associations. 


Art.  IX.    The  Quarterly  Review  for  December.      1842. 

As  a  sermon  without  a  text  is  but  a  homily,  and  the  homily, 
though  not  the  prayer-book,  age  has  passed  away,  we  shall  adopt 
as  our  text  on  the  present  occasion,  the  following  peroration, 
with  which  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  closed  its  December  num- 
ber:— 

'  We  have  shown  that  these  Societies  (the  League  and  its  auxi- 
liaries) set  out  with  a  public  and  fundamental  engagement  to  act  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means ;  but  that,  ou  the  contrary,  all  their 
proceedings  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unconstitutional,  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  illegal. 

'  We  have  shown  that  their  second  fundamental  ensrafjement,  that 
no  party  political  discussion  s/iould  be  alloived  at  any  of  their  meetings, 
has  been  scandalously  violated,  and  that  the  language  of  their  speeches 
and  their  press  has  been  not  merely  violent  and  indecent,  but  incen- 
diary and  seditious. 
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'  "We  have  sliown  that  even  from  the  outset,  they  endeavoured  to 
menace  the  government  and  the  legislature  with  the  pressure  of 
physical  force,  and  that  these  threats  continued  Avith  increasing 
violence  till  lost  at  length  in  the  tumult  of  the  actual  outbreak  which 
they  had  provoked, 

'  We  have  shown  that  the  magistrates  who  belonged  to  these  societies, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  and  violent  promoters 
of  every  species  of  agitation  ;  and  that  while  all  of  them  talked  lan- 
guage and  promulgated  doctrines  that  endangered  the  public  peace, 
some  of  the  highest  in  authority  volunteered  declarations,  which  those 
inclined  to  disturb  the  public  peace  might  reasonably  consider  as 
promises  of,  at  least,  impunity. 

'  AYe  have  shown  that  the  League  have  spent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  90,000/.  in  the  last  year,  we  know  not  exactly  how, 
but  clearly  in  furtherance  of  the  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  dangerous 
practices  which  Ave  have  detailed. 

'  We  have  shown,  we  think,  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
50,000/.  which  they  are  noAv  endeavouring  to  raise,  is  probably  des- 
tined to  the  same,  or  perhaps  still  more  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous  practices. 

'  We  have  shown  that,  from  first  to  last,  their  system  has  been  one 
of  falsehood  and  deception,  from  their  original  fundamental  imposture 
of  being  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  down  to  the  meaner  shifts  of 
calling  brutal  violence,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  a  subscription  for 
feeding  sedition  and  riot,  a  fund  for  education  or  charity. 

'  And  finally,  we  hope  we  have  shown  that  no  man  of  common  sense, 
of  any  party,  if  he  only  adheres  to  the  general  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such  associa- 
tions, raising  money,  exciting  mobs,  organized,  and  to  use  a  term  of 
the  same  Jacobin  origin  as  their  own,  affiliated,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  coercing  the  government  and  the  legislature,  can  hesitate,  we 
say,  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such  associations  disgraceful  to  our 
national  character,  and  wholly  incompatible  either  with  the  internal 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  or,  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  safety  of  the  state.' 

Now,  from  this  array  of  illatives,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
*  Quarterly  Review'  had  gone  through  a  patient  and  candid 
analysis  of  the  official  acts  of  the  League,  from  its  origin  to  the 
close  of  1842  ;  that  its  objects  had  been  clearly  collated  with 
the  means  employed  for  their  attainment ;  that  the  arguments 
and  facts  adduced  by  the  Leaguers  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  had  been  met  by  the  solid  refutation  of  other  facts ;  and 
that  a  philosophical  exposure  had  been  made  of  the  fallacies  on 
which  the  opinions  of  the  repealers  are  foimded.  But  if  any 
reader  of  this  quotation  should  take  the  trouble  to  examine  that 
remarkaljle  tirade  of  which  it  forms  the  close,  what  -would  be 
his  indignation  to  find   that  the  whole   paper   was   a   studied 
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avoidance  of  the  to  i^cyiarov  of  the  coutroversy,  and  a  mere 
interchano-e  of  every  term  of  denunciation  and  violence  that 
could  be  culled  from  the  English  vocabulary.  That  such,  and 
such  only,  is  this  memorable  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
League,  we  boldly  refer  the  most  prejudiced  supporter  of  the 
Corn  Laws  to  the  article  itself  in  proof. 

Whether  the  Corn  Laws  are  answerable  for  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  the  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  trouble  him- 
self to  inquire ;  equally  careless  is  he  of  the  arguments  and 
facts  with  which  the  League  enforces  the  repeal.  Questions 
of  machinery  are  slightly  touched  upon  indeed,  for  the  purpose 
of  reproaching  the  cotton  lords  with  a  desire  to  produce  as  nmch, 
and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ;  but  the  main  stream  of  the  reviewer's 
rage  runs  against  the  seditious  language  of  the  multifarious 
speakers  of  the  League.  Lord  Kinnaird  is  soundly  rated  for 
having  declared  that  the  League  does  not  advocate  doctrines  of 
civil  force.  The  dissenting  ministers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are 
loaded  with  every  opprobrious  epithet,  and  are  jeered  at  for 
having  responded  to  the  call  of  a  Mr.  George  Thompson.  Every 
grotesque  simile  or  inept  expression  that  fell  from  the  speakers 
in  the  heat  of  debate  ;  handbills  and  tracts  which  the  League 
never  published,  the  random  phrases  that  fell  from  men  most 
unskilled  in  public  addresses ;  Lord  John  Russell  and  Colonel 
Thompson,  Duffy  the  Chartist,  and  Mr.  Higginbotham,  Danton 
and  Robespierre,  the  Rebelhon,  the  famine  lyric  of  Dr.  Bowring, 
and  Kersall  Moor,  are  a  part  of  the  wadding  that  hide  the 


lean  proportions 


Of  the  argument- 

of  the  '  Quarterly  Review.' 

The  horror,  feigned  or  real,  which  has  been  professed  at 
the  language  employed  by  some  of  the  Leaguers,  appears  to  us 
both  unphilosophical  and  absurd.  We  are  no  advocates  of 
intemperate  language,  neither  do  w-e  admire  the  nerveless  periods 
with  which  honourable  and  right  honourable  speakers  treat  the 
unparalleled  distress  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  disgusting  to  read 
the  unemphatic  phrases  which  are  the  current  terminology  of 
parliament  when  a  famished  and  pauperized  people  are  the 
theme ;  and  which  afford  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  violence 
of  aristocratic  diction  when  denouncing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  in  the  terms  sedition,  insubordination,  brutisli,  and  revolu- 
tionary, &c.  The  people  complain  of  these  extremes  of  language 
in  parliament,  and  in  our  opinion  justly:  for  when  the  glaring 
and  countless  wrongs  of  the  nation  are  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  civil 
style  of  the  merest  common  place ;  but  if  the  demands  of  the 
masses  for  redress  are  started,  the  cold  and  colourless  phrases  of 
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aristocratic  oration  are  changed  into  big  and  pompous  phraseology', 
where  the  standing  forms  of  expression,  '  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,'  '  the  glory  of  the  constitution,'  &c.,  roll  forth  in 
gallant  volubility  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House. 

Most  of  the  speakers  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  are  fresh 
men,  forced  by  the  power  of  distress  into  the  unwonted  post  of 
public  speakers  :  they  have  not  been  hackneyed  into  that  circum- 
locutory style  in  which  the  atoms  of  truth  are  lost  in  the  whirl  of 
complimentary  and  no-meaning  paragraphs.  They  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  speak  strongly  from  stout  and  burdened 
hearts  that  would  have  burst  long  ago  but  for  the  vast  amount 
of  public  virtue  that  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  dwells  in  the  national 
mind,  a  far  more  salient  restraint  than  all  the  statutes  and  the 
military  force  with  which  they  are  backed.  Such  a  style  is  not 
only  natural  to  the  speakers,  but  is  the  best :  it  wings  the  thoughts 
to  every  man's  bosom  ;  whereas,  the  courtly  and  classical  })hrase 
that  is  popular  in  parliament,  is  little  better  than  so  much 
Greek  to  the  masses.  The  League  speakers  only  imitate  their 
parliamentary  superiors,  who  speak  strongly  enough  where  they 
feel  their  interests  at  stake,  and  are  neither  chary  of  their  '  de- 
testation and  scorn,'  nor  of  their  *  horror  and  disgust,'  when  they 
refer  to  sentiments  that  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  to 
their  own  aff*airs.  Strong,  and  very  strong  language,  we  admit, 
lias  been  applied  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  the  Corn 
Laws  and  their  upholders ;  hut  riot  more  strong  than  mudi  of  the 
aristocratic  phrase  icliich  has  been  emploged  to  denounce  almost 
every  popular  measure  that  has  been  icrung  from  jmrliamcnt. 
Language  is  of  necessity  plus  or  minus,  as  the  mind  of  the 
speaker ;  and  as  there  are  many  exceptions,  among  the  members 
of  parliament,  to  the  intemperate  style  of  Brougham,  Exeter, 
Lyndhurst,  vSibthorpe,  Ferrand,  Roebuck,  cum  multis  aliis, 
so  are  there  among  the  speakers  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  But  we  neither  blame  the  strong  language  of  aristo- 
cratic nor  of  plebeian  speakers,  provided  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
personal  civilities  due  to  all  men.  Really  intemperate  language 
seldom  does  public  harm,  but  recoils  as  a  punishment  on  its 
author.  Yet  it  is  to  the  strong,  and  not  to  the  toothless  style  of 
speech  that  the  world  owes  all  its  progressions.  The  first  orators 
of  all  times  and  countries  live  in  the  iron  monuments  of  their 
own  style,  while  the  waxen  race  of  elegant  declaimers  melts  from 
the  world,  and  is  justly  forgotten. 

We  quite  concur  with  our  wrathful  contemporary,  that  the 
language  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  is  both  extraordinary 
and  vehement:  alike  jiotent  in  its  sv.-ay  of  the  public  mind,  and 
prognostic  of  coming  events.  Epithets  are  applied  by  the 
wspeakers  of  the  League,  both   to   their  opponents  and  to  the 
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different  (jravuuwia  of  the  Corn  Law,  Avhicli  \\c  would  rather 
had  been  spared ;  but  our  defence  of  the  terniinolog;y  of  the 
repealers  nuist  be  sought  in  the  magnitude  of  the  legislative 
crimes  they  denounce,  and  in  the  appalling  scenes  of  incipient 
fomine  which  they  portray.  If  the  authors  and  orators  in  the 
service  of  the  League  arc  to  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, their  phraseology,  however  measured,  must  be  thoroughly 
impassioned;  for  what  other  would  embody  the  truths  that 
are  to  be  told  on  this  subject,  and  the  facts  that  *  swell  to 
heaven'?  On  the  authority  of  committees  of  parliament,  the 
Corn  Laws  compel  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  50,000,000^. 
per  annum  more  for  their  food  than  they  need  do  ;  and  this  sum 
levied  as  a  monopoly  instead  of  a  duty,  flows  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords.  Now  would  any  more  adequate  w^ord  than 
jilunder  convey  a  just  idea  of  this  wholesale  system  of  wrongful 
acquisition  of  the  popular  wealth  ?  Would  impolicy  or  unjust 
gain,  would  oppression,  or  even  tyranny,  be  terms  adequately 
representative  of  the  facts?  We  maintain,  not;  and  the  best 
style  of  expounding  public  evils  is  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  the  more  especially  as  the  masses  are  persons  who  under- 
stand this  style,  and  to  whom  the  modes  of  subdued  expression 
current  among  uncmphatic  and  heartless  aristocratic  speakers 
must  be  pure  mystery. 

The  ministers  of  religion  proclaim  through  the  land  the  retro- 
grade morality  of  the  people,  induced  by  the  extreme  poverty 
consequent  on  the  ruin  of  trade.  Would  soft  terms,  and  gentle 
insinuations  become  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God  in  such 
a  crisis  ?  One  part  of  the  people  are  passing  into  the  poor- 
house  ;  another,  into  the  police  courts  or  the  grave  ;  a  third,  into 
foreign  countries ;  while  capital  is  wasted  by  millions,  and  the 
middle  classes  are  falling  into  rapid  decay ;  places  of  worship, 
with  their  schools,  are  half  deserted ;  the  cottages  of  the  poor  are 
ransacked  by  distraint,  and  our  small  bankrupt  courts  are  crowded 
with  debtors,  yet  we  are  gravely  taunted  with  the  vehement  lan- 
guage of  the  sufferers  and  their  friends !  Out  upon  such  heartless 
finesse.  To  this  shrouding  of  the  truth  by  softly  flowing  oratory 
much  of  the  mischief  is  attributable,  and  certainly  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  odious  tyranny  of  these  Corn  Laws. 

But  the  violent  declamations  of  the  aristocracy  against  the 
violent  language  of  the  Leaguers,  involves  more  than  a  question 
of  taste.  The  de  gustihus  non  disputandum  rule,  applied 
even  to  such  styles  as  those  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Coleridge,  or  Edward  Irving,  soon  disposes  of  the  ex- 
treme anomalies  of  individual  taste ;  and  the  same  rule,  with 
a  grain  of  candour,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  style  peculiar  to  the  antagonists  of  the  Corn  Law.     But 
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this  language  is  power ;  and  with  its  exercise  the  '  Quarterly' 
labours  to  connect  the  late  strike  in  the  Northern  counties, 
though  in  so  doing  it  refutes  its  own  fallacies.  Language  is  but 
'  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  thought,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to 
speak  in  a  style  like  the  cold  but  beautiful  crystals  of  frost  when 
the  soul  is  on  fire,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  make  his  shadow 
differe/it  from  himself.  Strong  language  is  not  only  natural,  but 
politic  ;  all  revolutions  owe  to  it  their  being  and  fashion.  Oratory 
and  poetry  arc  but  variations  of  strong  language.  Every  man, 
not  excepting  even  this  reviewer,  uses  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
when  he  has  any  great  interest  at  stake ;  and  the  lover,  the  felon, 
an'd  the  premier,  are  no  fonder  of  vapid  terminology  than  the 
democratic  speaker ;  nay,  even  the  philosopher  uses  the  strongest 
language  when  he  writes  on  a  subject  for  which  he  cares  a  straw. 
It  is  only  when  we  advocate  the  cause  in  which  we  have  no 
interest,  or  of  the  importance  of  which  we  are  but  half  con- 
vinced, that  nature  permits  us  to  waive  the  use  of  strong  terms. 

The  National  x\nti-Corn  Law  League,  as  all  parties  must 
confess,  is  a  very  extraordinary  confederacy.  It  owes  its  existence 
to  no  political  party — it  exists  and  grows  in  spite  of  their  oppo- 
sition. It  is  the  creature  of  commerce  alone.  Its  first  publica- 
tions were  thought  no  better  than  trash  ;  its  first  meetings  had 
scarcely  a  locality ;  its  first  members  were  unknown  beyond  their 
towns,  and  even  there  were  thought  to  be  little  better  than  a 
club  of  humane  enthusiasts,  revelling  in  visions  of  an  ei'a  that  was 
thought  not  even  potential,  and,  if  practicable,  not  to  be  wished 
for.  Its  data  were  supposed  to  be  too  recondite  for  the  multitude, 
who  might  occasionally  hear  of  its  tea  parties  and  speeches,  but  who 
took  less  interest  in  such  scenes  than  in  the  ribboned  procession 
of  a  St.  Patrick's  day.  At  some  of  these  almost  unknown 
meetings,  a  young  man  of  quiet  demeanour  occasionally  made 
speeciies,  which  struck  the  more  sagacious  as  happy  specimens  of 
clear-headed  argument ;  but  nothing  further  was  then  thought  of 
Richard  Cobden,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  vast  organization 
of  public  opinion,  which  has  covered  the  land  with  its  lecturers 
and  tracts,  and  divides,  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
attention  of  millions.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  truth  and  the  pro- 
gress of  an  opinion ! 

The  League  is,  in  truth,  the  rival  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  represents  more  truly  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the  numbers, 
the  interests  of  commerce,  religion,  and  education,  than  either 
of  the  legislative  houses,  which  may  well  feel  jealous  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  parliament  represents  the  spirit  of  aristocracy.  It 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  men  who  have  never  worked 
for  their  living  ;  they  are  full,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  except 
the  heart  of  nature's  nobiUty.     They  have  no  sympathy  with 
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the  democratic  world;  their  universe  is  one  of  court  days, 
feudal  halls,  sumptuous  picture-galleries,  dinner-parties,  and 
race-courses ;  and  watering-places,  titles,  and  every  inane  species 
of  barbaric  insignia,  seem  to  be  the  scope  of  their  being.  They 
trace  their  dignities  to  savage  barons  and  belted  knights ;  they 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  royal  favours,  of  places,  and  pensions,  and 
patronage  ;  they  infinitely  admire  the  things  of  the  past,  but  look 
with  fear  upon  that  onward  progress  of  society  to  which  all 
their  sympathies  are  alien.  The  League  boasts  of  no  antiquity ; 
it  is  the  gourd  that  has  sprung  up  in  a  night  for  the  protection 
and  comfort  of  the  scorched  and  wasted  children  of  sorrow ; 
it  is  backed  by  no  laws  of  parliament ;  it  has  not  even  a  sentinel 
to  do  duty  before  its  Patagonian  Halls ;  it  has  neither  vergers 
nor  black  rod  men,  nor  mace,  nor  club-houses,  nor  offices  of 
emolument  to  prevent  the  zeal  of  its  members  from  flagging. 
It  neither  promises  itself  perpetuity,  nor  proposes  to  become  '  a 
fifth  estate.'  It  owns  itself  to  be  ephemeral,  the  child  of  the  day, 
and  proposes  its  own  dissolution  the  day  the  Corn  Laws  are 
blotted  from  the  statutes,  and  before  this  nothing,  except  its  oion 
folly,  can  destroy  it. 

As  different  as  the  belligerent  parties  in  parliament,  so  are 
their  leaders.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  both  new 
men,  and  risen  from  the  multitude,  have  met  a  strange  obliquity  of 
destiny  ;  the  son  of  the  farmer  becoming  the  champion  of  free 
trade,  while  the  polished  heir  of  a  cotton  spinner,  who  derived 
his  fortune  from  trade,  passes  to  the  head  of  the  monopolists 
of  land.  What  a  humiliating  sight  to  the  noble  and  ancient 
houses  of  Derby,  Lansdowne,  Spencer,  Warwick,  Wentworth, 
Stafford,  &c.  &c.,  that  the  captaincy  of  the  great  pitched  battle 
between  the  interests  of  oligarchy  and  those  of  the  people  who 
live  by  trade  should  fall  into  such  hands  ;  another  added  to  the 
countless  proofs  of  the  intellectual  poverty  of  aristocracy,  whose 
vaunted  natale  numen  and  education  do  not  produce  the  incen- 
tive to  genius  with  which  trade  anoints  from  her  impartial  cornu- 
copia the  heads  of  her  toiling  masses.  Cobden,  destitute  of  the 
personal  exterior  that  ministered  so  much  to  the  oratory  of 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox,  has  one  of  the  least  impassioned 
styles.  He  is  earnest,  but  not  intense,  simple  as  childhood, 
but  never  dull ;  straightforward,  but  never  vulgar ;  he  abounds 
in  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  et  ex  concesso,  but  is  never 
vituperative  ;  never  subtle,  but  always  acute ;  at  no  time  pro- 
found, but  always  sagacious ;  more  bullied  than  any,  except 
O'Connell,  but  never  worsted  in  the  parry  ;  inexhaustible  in  quo- 
tation of  well-proved  facts  which  appeal  to  the  common  judge  in 
every  man's  bosom,  and  indomitably  true  to  their  legitimate  in- 
duction.     He  derives  none  of  his  power    from  the  influence 
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of  the  landlord,  or  from  great  property  acquired  by  trade.  With 
such  a  lack  of  what  has  always  been  thought  indispensable  to  party 
success,  Mr.  Cobden  has  yet  risen,  in  two  or  three  sessions,  to 
contest  the  championship  with  the  premier,  experienced  in  par- 
liamentary tactics  for  thirty  years  ;  and  he  represents  more  fairly 
the  sentiments  of  a  greater  number  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  than 
perhaps  any  other  member  of  parliament. 

How  different  is  Sir  Robert  Peel !  To  the  influence  of 
great  wealth,  he  unites  that  of  a  polished  speaker,  fertile  in 
quotation  and  lampoon ;  of  studied  exterior,  backed  by  the 
desperate  host  of  oligarchs ;  a  perfect  Claudio  in  the  plau- 
sibles;  a  master  of  the  Avriggling  argument,  exquisitely  polished 
even  to  the  little  end  of  nothing;  au  fait  in  all  the  secrets  of 
court  and  ministerial  shuffle,  prompt  at  clap  trap,  proud  of  being 
thought  impartial,  punctilious  in  preserving  the  forms  of  the 
house,  weathered  in  all  its  climates,  familiar  with  every  offset 
to  the  popular  cause,  and  honoured  by  four  monarchs.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  been  fondled  at  the  feet  of  the  great  lions 
of  despotism,  the  familiar  of  dukes  and  marquesses,  curtse^'cd 
to  by  their  ladies,  petted  by  the  parsons,  noticed  by  foreign 
potentates,  quoted  as  an  authority  of  taste,  the  mender  of 
criminal  codes  and  currency  bills,  the  patron  of  many  that  are 
now  high  at  the  bar  and  the  church,  the  Divus  Dis,  in  his  silver 
armoiu',  always  awake,  but  always  reserved  ;  several  times 
premier  before,  while  once  the  nation  had  to  halt  till  he  had 
galloped  from  Rome  !  Yet  what  a  stripling  he  proves  himself 
beside  Richard  Cobden ! 

This  difficulty,  however,  might  be  borne  awhile,  if  it  were  not 
for  a  greater,  and  one  created  by  the  premier  himself.  What  is 
he  to  do  with  his  own  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market  ?  It  is  too  plain  to  be  withstood, 
and  too  brief  to  be  mystified.  It  is  too  simple  to  be  treated  as  a 
metaphor,  and  was  uttered  on  too  grave  an  occasion  to  have 
been  the  lapsus  loqucndl  of  a  heated  debater.  Explanation  it 
neither  wants  nor  admits,  for  while  such  was  the  text  of  the 
premier,  his  correspondent  paraphrase  of  the  tariff  avenges  the 
sense.  What  is  good  for  the  goslings  must  be  better  for  the 
geese.  The  same  principle,  if  good,  in  a  few  applications,  must 
be  better  as  it  is  amplified,  and  best  only  when  it  has  been  equit- 
ably and  fairly  carried  to  its  full  consequences.  This  is  all  that 
free  trade  demands,  and  it  quotes  no  author  so  apt  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  '  This  gentleman  will  be  judged  by  his  peers  ;'  he  owns 
no  authority  but  himself;  we  are  content,  and  relinquish  all 
others,  if  he  will  abide  by  his  own  words.  What  will  the  premier 
then  do  ?  Recede  he  cannot,  nor  stand  still.  The  principle  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market  is  one 
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of  progression  ;  and  therefore  equally  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
mental  development  and  the  wants  of  society.  A  hundred  years 
hence,  commerce  will  rejoice  in  the  maxim,  while  it  is  clear  that 
the  history  of  trade  is  nothing  more  than  a  piu'snit  of  advan- 
tage under  the  guidance  of  this  one  rule. 

The  Causes  of  these  remarkable  men  are  equally  dissimilar. 
That  of  monopoly  depends  on  the  infinitely- tangled  lace  work 
of  private  interest ;  it  appeals  to  no  higher  morality  than  Acts 
of  Parliament ;  it  calls  the  glittering  tenants  of  the  West  End, 
the  people  of  England ;  and  it  depends  alone  on  the  army  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  prates  of  terror  and 
love  of  change,  and  quotes  the  extravagances  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  the  Revolution  of  France.  It  is  admirable  at  the 
use  of  the  cum  hoc,  erc/o  propter  hoc  style  of  argument,  and 
insists  on  the  glory  which  England  has  acquired  under  the  pre- 
sent system.  It  makes  gorgon  heads  of  possible  times  of  dearth, 
and  reckons  the  casualty  of  '  all  the  world  conspiring  to  starve 
England,'  a  sufficient  reason,  against  the  repeal.  It  talks  of  the 
immoral  tendency  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  dotes  through 
tears  of  admiration  on  a  virtuous  yeomanry  who  do  not  exist,  and 
on  a  peaceable  peasantry  who  rejoice  in  potatoes.  But  it  7icver 
appeals  to  common  sense  nor  Scri})tu7'e ;  it  quotes  no  facts  to 
prove  its  theory,  and  reposes  with  sleek  apathy  in  the  resolve-— 
nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutare. 

The   cause  of  the  League  may  be  expressed  in   the   sinewy 
phrase  of  Knox,   "  the  immutahel  rigliteousnesse  ojfe  the  invincibil 
Godtle ;"    for  we    regard    the    abstract    principle   of  right  and 
wrong  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws  is  based,  to 
be  the  true  secret  of  its  strength.       Next  to  the  abstract  justice 
part  of  the   question,  comes  the  appeal  to  mercy ;  an  auxiliary 
worthy   of  the  principal  motive  for  entire  repeal  of  the  taxes 
on  food.      And  if   anything  more   were  necessary   to  enforce 
justice  on  a  selfish  body  of  legislators  who  have  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  masses  of  the  people  than   with   the  marauding 
desperadoes  of  Hyderabad,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unanswerable 
array  of  facts  and  figures,  which  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons   and  committees  of    the    League    have    unwittingly 
united  to  pour  upon  the  nation.   But  the  resources  of  the  League 
are    not    even    thus    exhausted:    the    demand  for    repeal    has 
risen  from  the   quiet   warning  of  a  few    philosophical    econo- 
mists to    become  the    vox  populi,    troubling    every    debate  in 
Parliament,  and  producing  a  stronger  spirit  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
affection than  will  coalesce  with  things  as  they  are.    The  League 
has  all   the    elements   of  strength  which  can   be   derived  from 
wealth,   intelligence,  numbers,  and  popular  interest ;    it  is  the 
ingens  horrendum  to  monopoly,  Avithout  the  cui  lionen  ademptum. 
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We  repeat,  the  League  is  all  juvenescence,  stalwart  in  limb, 
capacious  of  action,  unencumbered  with  frivolities,  undaunted  of 
purpose,  and  exhaustless  in  its  power  of  peaceable  agitation. 
Every  new  insolvent  or  unemployed  artisan  becomes  a  convert 
to  its  doctrines,  if  he  were  not  one  before.  The  philosopher 
approves  of  it  in  his  study ;  the  preacher  blesses  it  from  the 
pulpit ;  "  the  hungry,  and  faint,  and  poor,"  look  to  it  for  temporal 
salvation,  and  nothing  can  stop  its  course  but  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Something  was,  however,  wanted  to  propel 
the  streams  of  the  League  with  more  effect  through  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  that  propellant  force  has  been 
timely  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  assault  on  Mr.  Cobden ; 
and  this  gentleman  and  the  League  can  afford  to  pocket  the 
affront,  and  to  take  the  premier's  opportune  aid  as  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  50,000Z.  fund. 

Of  the  incident  to  which  we  refer  we  have  little  to  say.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  mere  enaction,  dashed  with  some- 
thing more  of  the  adventure  style  than  is  common  to  '  the  re- 
sponsible adviser  of  her  Majesty.'  It  was  partly  voluntary,  and 
partly  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  diversion  commenced  by 
Ferrand  in  the  early  part  of  last  session,  but  matured  to  greater 
ripeness  by  the  seventy  pages  issued  in  December  by  the 
*  Quartei'ly  Review.'  If  Mr.  Cobden  could  be  crushed,  other 
advocates  might  perhaps  be  coaxed ;  at  all  events,  it  was  worth 
the  trial.     A  faint  heart 

'  Ne'er  won  a  ladie  fayre,' 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of 
the  daily  press,  which  lent  itself  to  the  base  partisanship  of  the 
monopolist,  and  but  faintly  repelled  the  slanderers  of  the 
League?  What  becomes  of  the  long-vaunted  liberty  of  the 
press,  if  its  pages  can  be  thus  easily  obtained  for  the  service 
of  faction?  The  premier,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  fell  rabidly  on 
Mr.  Cobden  for  reminding  him  of  his  responsibility :  and  the 
press  ought  to  have  echoed  that  doctrine  throvigh  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  it  as- 
saulted the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley  for  quoting  an  anecdote  as  a  sign  of 
the  times ;  and  endeavoured,  from  Mr.  Cobden's  honourable  refusal 
to  repudiate  Mr.  Bayley,  to  establish  a  complicity  betw^een  these 
two  gentlemen  and  the  murderous  madman  M'Naughton ;  a 
species  of  logic  similar  to  that  of  the  satirist  who  attempted  to 
prove  that  because  butter  was  not  salt,  therefore  it  must  be  gun- 
powder !  By  all  means  let  the  monopolists  renew  the  assault  on  the 
League  and  its  friends ;  nothing  can  be  more  opportune  for  its 
funds,  lectures,  facts,  and  appeals.  To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Cobden  may  say,  in  the  Avords  of  Bobadino,  *  Please  your  honour 
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to  abuse  us  roundly  once  a  week,  it  is  better  than  the  gift  of  a 
thousand  florins :'  and  if  the  premier  should  reply  in  the  words 
of  his  honour,  '  I  will,  Bobadino,  for  a  share  of  the  gain,'  Mr. 
Cobden  can  afford  to  strike  the  bargain. 

To  the  malignant  opponents  of  the  Conservative  party  its 
position  yields  no  small  amount  of  merriment.  It  is  of  Divine 
arrangement  that  the  sequences  of  moral  actions  often  follow  their 
agents,  even  in  the  present  life.  To  .punish  a  selfish  course  of 
legislation,  from  this  law,  has  arisen  the  League,  from  which 
it  will  require  more  skill  and  mortification  to  escape  than  it 
would  have  done  to  have  acted  justly  at  first.  The  League  is 
the  child  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  hampered  by  the  force  vvithout, 
which  this  doughty  offspring  has  raised  against  its  parent,  and 
baffled  within  Parliament  by  its  cause  and  appeals,  what  can  the 
monopolists  do  ?  The  '  Quarterly  Review'  has  sported  seventy 
pages  to  prove  that  the  acts  of  the  League  are  seditious,  and  its 
constitution  illegal.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
not  suppress  it  ? 

•'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  !' 

If  unconstitutional,  by  all  means  suppress  it.  But  who  shall 
'cast  the  first  stone?'  Is  no  Curtius  to  be  found  among  the 
senators  ?  Is  there  no  genius  of  the  Deivshury  Devil  order  in  the 
Lords  who  will  go  to  the  rescue  of  lachrymose  monopoly  ?  Let 
a  call  of  the  House  be  made,  and  let  the  lots  be  given  to  the 
Spartans,  and  it  may  be,  Mammon  will  overrule  the  ostracism, 
when  the  business  will  be  achieved,  and  the  breath  of  the 
oligarchs  may  again  respire  unoppressed  !  But  what  then  ? 
Why,  the  League,  of  course,  will  fall  like  a  bed  of  tulips  in  a 
thinider  storm !  Cobden  will  creep  back  to  his  factory,  and  the 
tons  of  Corn  Law  speeches  and  tracts  will  be  sold  to  the  hucksters 
to  wrap  up  soap,  and  candles,  and  blue.  The  perspective  is  all 
sunshine  afterwards  ;  by  all  means,  therefore,  suppress  the 
League. 

But  what  if  our  vaticinations  should  fail  ?  Let  the  remedy 
be  tried,  and  brave  hearts  task  themselves  to  the  height  of  the 
maxim — 

'  Dii  sua  bona  laboribus  vendunt.' 

It  may  be,  however,  in  this  '  life  of  hazard,'  that  the  escapade 
against  the  League  might  fail ;  that  Hydra,  as  one  head  was 
destroyed,  might  raise  a  hundred  to  avenge  the  affront  done  to 
its  shoulders.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  League  were  suppressed 
at  Manchester,  another  would  start  up  in  Liverpool,  a  second  in 
Glasgow,  a  third  in  Bristol,  and  the  oi  ttoXKoi  in  the  other  chief 
towns  of  the  realm,  while  a  metropolitan  Briareus  might  arise 
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in  Palace  Yard  !  '  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth,'  and  this  miglit  he  the  result  of  suppressing  the  League. 
What  then  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  alternative.  The  League  must 
be  suppressed  or  left  alone ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  declared 
his  determination  at  present  not  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  '  Quarterly  Review'  attributes  to  the  League  the  late  turn- 
out in  Lancashire,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  played  Act  the  first 
in  the  '  Bombastes  Furioso'  in  Parliament,  to  the  dismay  of  his 
friends  and  the  jeers  and  indignation  of  his  enemies.  Are  these 
things  to  continue  ?  They  must,  except  he  suppress  the  League. 
This  formidable  antagonist  collects  taxes  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  builds  palaces  for  its  meetings,  sends  its  lecturers 
into  every  village,  controls  a  number  of  periodicals,  reads 
lectures  to  Conservative  landlords  in  Parliament  on  the  state 
of  their  tenants,  is  blessed  by  millions  every  morning,  and 
dilates  through  every  day  into  new  magnitude.  The  rude 
and  ungentlemanly  deportment  of  the  premier  to  Mr.  Cobden 
acted  at  once  as  a  safety  valve  to  his  own  heart,  and  as  in- 
spiration to  that  of  millions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
respond  to  the  scene  of  cajolery,  by  addresses  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den. The  prying  finger  of  the  League  has  at  length  detected 
the  gangrenous  spot  that  cannot  bear  even  the  touch  of  '  a 
Sussex  farmer's  son.'  The  Doctor  must,  however,  and  will 
examine  that  part  again,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  feelings  of  the 
sufferer.  What  can  avert  the  question  of  responsibility,  but  the 
suppression  of  the  League,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
We  have  often  enough  been  flouted  with  the  phrase,  '  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown.'  To  whom  are  they,  then,  respon- 
sible ? — the  Crown  only  ?  But  the  Crown  itself  is  responsible 
both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  constitution,  to  the  people, 
or  the  compact  between  Sovereign  and  subjects  is  the  most 
insolent  farce  ever  trumped  up  to  juggle  a  cheated  people. 
The  League,  then,  preaches  the  orthodoxy  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  nmst  continue  to  expound  the  doctrine,  except  it  be 
suppressed. 

Nor  docs  the  League  wish  for  the  removal,  at  least,  it  ought 
not,  of  the  premier  from  office;  for  he  has  certainly  done  more  to 
expedite  the  ultimate  freedom  of  trade  from  the  chains  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  any  prime  minister  selected  from  the  Whigs 
could  have  done.  Whether  he  be  at  heart  a  free-trader,  and 
from  policy  remains  within  the  aristocratic  circle,  to  warm 
and  expand  its  atmosphere,  or  whether  impelled  solely  by  his 
convictions  of  commercial  truth,  he  utters  them,  blind  or  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  enunciated  doc- 
trines which  will  never  coalesce  with  the  retention  of  the  Corn 
Laws.     The  same  sentiments  uttered  bv  Lord  Russell  might 
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have  been  received  with  cold  assent,  if  not  with  jeers,  while 
the  thoughtless  majority  in  Parliament  now  ap})laud  the  truth 
that  we  must  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  as  if  the  orthodox  sentiment  should  be  accepted  by  the 
people  as  a  substitute  for  the  repeal.  The  Leaguers  and  the 
premier  are  agreed  upon  the  axioms  ;  by  all  means,  then,  let 
him  continue  in  office,  and  be  forced  to  the  quod  erit  demon- 
strandum, or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  marvellous  man;  a  polished  '  Simon 
Little'  in  himself,  he  is  yet  the  keeper  of  all  the  magnates  of  the 
Conservative  cause,  who  are  almost  as  invisible  in  his  presence, 
as  the  moons  of  Jupiter  at  noon.  Where  is  my  Lord  Stanley, 
the  Hotspur  of  former  fields  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  be  no  more,  for  the  little  that  is  seen  or  even  heard  of  him, 
except  when  in  some  squabble,  he  appears  at  the  magistrate's 
office  to  swear  his  life  against  a  discarded  subaltern  !  The  great 
Captain  himself  is  sunk  to  a  secondary — a  sort  of  gentleman- 
lackey  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  not  even  cracked 
a  cap.  The  gay  and  agile  riflemen  of  former  days — where  are 
they  ?  The  fusileers  and  sappers,  the  scouts  and  foragemen  of 
the"^  Conservative  party  in  Parliament — where  are  they?  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  eaten  them  all  up,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
various  gifts  imparted  by  such  aliment,  thus  account  for  his  sustain- 
ing the  w^ar  single-handed,  and  doing  at  once  the  work  of  miner, 
gimner,  corporal,  fifer,  and  gibbcteer.  By  what  lullaby  has  he 
hushed  these  dearies  to  slumber  ?  and  from  what  narcotic  do 
they  sleep  so  soundly  and  so  long?  Perhaps  not  an  egotist 
naturally,  his  position  makes  him  appear  superlatively  so.  '  The 
curve  line,'  said  Hogarth,  '  is  the  test  of  beauty,'  and  so  said 
Baldini  of  the  straight  line,  to  wdiich  we  rather  incline  in  political 
matters, — for  all  things  begin,  continue,  and  close  with  the  pre- 
mier in  the  mighty  I,  reminding  one  of  the  old  ditty— 

'  I,  by  myself,  I, 
Can  talk  to  the  little  fly, 
Speak  to  the  lavrac  that  he  hie, 
Cause  matrons  waste  and  maidens  die. 
Teach  knights  to  fight,  or  hounds  to  lie. 
Or  spoor  your  dreams  and  tell  you  why. 
Drive  death  off,  or  bring  him  nigh, 
I,  by  myself,  I.' 

Such  is  the  potent  versatility  of  the  premier's  genius.  He  is  the 
valorous  all-in-all  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  more  wonderful  is  his 
all-present  activity  when  we  remember  that  he  sustains  the  bur- 
den alone,  save  the  occasional  services  of  the  renegade  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  the  wrath  of  the  member  for  Bath. 

If  some  of  the  statements  of  the   '  Quarterly  Review'  were  of 
VOL.   XIII.  K    K 
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too  ribald  a  character  to  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  show 
the  ungovernable  passion  of  the  writer,  the  charge  made  against 
the  League  of  spending  90,000/.  in  one  year,  demands  a  graver 
reply.  The  reviewer,  aware  of  the  all-potent  argumentum  ad 
denarium,  and  of  the  just  and  universal  scandal  that  falls  on 
those  who  misappropriate  the  public  money,  affects  to  compare 
the  expenditure  of  the  League  with  its  income,  and  tauntingly 
inquires  '  what  public  proceedings  of  the  League  can  account  for 
a  tithe  of  the  expenditure  ?'  It  proceeds  to  reply.  *  We  know 
not,  but  we  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  within  the  specified 
period  there  happened  two  public  events  in  which  the  League 
took  a  great  interest — the  general  election  in  1841,  and  the 
general  turn-out  in  1842 — and  until  the  League  shall  give 
(which  never  it  has  done  since  January  1840)  some  detailed  ac- 
count of  its  expenditure,  we  shall  be  justified  in  suspecting  that 
the  general  election,  to  say  nothing  of  some  separate  contests 
since,  and  the  general  turn-out,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  90,000/.'  These  shameless  assumptions  of 
the  League's  income  by  its  enemies  are  thus  refuted  by  Mr. 
Cobden : — 

'  Gross  exaggerations  have  appeared  as  to  the  sum  of  money  which 
has  already  been  spent  by  the  council  of  the  League.  About  25,000/. 
is  the  amount  which  has  passed  through  our  hands  during  the  last  four 
years,  of  which  I  think  full  seven-eighths  have  been  raised  in  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbourhood.  We  calculate  that  about  three  times 
this  sum  has  been  expended  by  the  local  associations,  and  by  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  kingdom,  in  petitions,  printing,  deputations, 
meetings,  &c.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  probably  100,000/.  may  have 
been  expended  in  the  past  agitation  of  the  question.  You  may  have 
observed  that  the  Standard  newspaper,  mistaliing  the  100,000/.  men- 
tioned in  our  address  to  mean  the  expenditure  of  the  Manchester 
Council  of  the  League,  has  put  down  its  own  estimate  of  our  expen- 
diture at  1 5,000/.,  and  inquires  very  gravely  for  the  balance.' 

As  to  the  appropriation  of  the  income  of  the  League  to  election 
purposes,  the  same  gentleman  observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liverpool  Association — 

'  You  may  have  seen,  in  some  of  the  monopolist  papers,  accusations 
made  against  the  League  of  having  paid  my  election  expenses,  and 
those  of  other  free  trade  candidates.  I  merely  notice  it  to  add  a  fact. 
At  the  memorable  contest  for  Walsall,  when  our  president,  Mr.  Smith, 
stood  on  anti-corn-law  principles,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  an 
application  was  made  from  that  borough  to  the  League  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  council  was 
called,  and,  at  the  most  numerous  meeting  ever  held,  a  unanimous  vote 
was  passed,  refusing  the  aid,  and  repudiating  the  principle  of  voting 
any  money  from  the  funds  of  the  League  for  election  contests.  That 
resolution  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to.' 
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The  second  insinuation,  that  the  funds  of  the  repealers  went 
to  procure  the  turn-out  of  1842  is  less  deserving  of  serious  reply. 
An  election  certainly  never  occurs  without  expense,  as  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  Corn  Law   League,   the    Carlton   Club,  know. 
How  many  members  of  parliament,   election  agents,  attorneys, 
editors,  clerks,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  owe  to  that  Catalinian 
treasury  their  rise  and  fall,  possibly  we  shall  never  know.     We 
offer  our  contemporary  a  fair  challenge,  to  furnish,  for  the  next 
number  of  the   *  Quarterly  Review,'  every  item  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  League  from  its  origin,  if  it  will  only  publish  the 
expenditure  of  the  Carlton  Chcb  for   the  last  three  years  I     If  the 
challenge  be  refused,  we  might  urge  the  lex  talionis  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League  not  publishing  its 
accounts.  But  there  is  no  need  of  secrecy.  The  world  not  merely 
may,  but  will  see  how  the  past  and  future  levies  of  the  League 
are  appropriated.      But  surely  no  great  amount  was  necessary 
to  produce  a  strike  !     The  movements  of  the  operative  class  are 
generally  cheap  to  the  public,  as  the  principal  cost  of  strikes  are 
paid  by  the  minus  wages  of  the  operatives.     Did  the  League 
keep  open  taverns,  or  dole  out  soup,  or  bread  and  beer  ?    Did  it 
fee  the  leaders  of  the  workmen,  who  have  done  all  they  could  to 
embroil  its  acts  with  their  own  indictments  ?     Did  not  the  turn- 
outs take  the  side  of  wages  against  the  I^eaguers,  whom  they 
were  instigated  by  O'Connor  and  his  partisans  to  regard  as  a 
combination  against  labour.     In  what  imaginable  mode  could 
any  part  of  the  alleged  90,000/.  be   expended,   either  in  raising 
the  strike,  or  conducting  its  operations,  or  in  putting  an  end  to 
its  alarming  movements  ?     The  government  has  been  aided  by 
the  Chartists  in  searching  for  evidence   to  convict  the  League  of 
complicity  in  the  strike,  yet  where  are  the  discoveries  ?     If  the 
power  of  the  League  were  as  all  pervading  as  the  '  Quarterly' 
alleges,  it  is  passing  strange  that  its  creature,  the  multitude,  never 
for  a  moment  acknowledged  its  sway,  but  divided  forthwith  into 
two  different  bodies — one  claiming  the  Charter,  and  the  other  the 
fair  day's  wages  !     By  the  ordinary  rules  of  demonology,  we  are 
told  that  he  only  who  raises  the    ghost   can  control  its  motions 
or  allay  its  ire ;  but  here  the  law  egregiously  commits  trespass 
upon  itself.     The  League  raises  the  spirit  of  sedition,  which  was 
no  sooner  up  than  it  turned  its  malignant  powers  on  its   invo- 
cantes.      Strange   neophytes  were   these    '  E-ussell  magistrates,' 
and  not  even  cunning  withal ;  for  against  the  goblins  they  had 
called  from  the  vasty   deep  '  to  coerce   the  government,'  they 
had  not  provided  for  their  own  safety! 

We  can  tell  the  *  Quarterly'  a  secret,  however,  which  may  be 
worth  knowing.  The  League  does  knoio  that  the  Conservatives 
have  disbursed  considerable  sums  among  the  Chartist  leaders  to 
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effect  a  diversion  of  the  working-classes,  and  to  keep  up   the 
watchword  '  The  Charter,'  against  tlie  cause  of  the  repeal. 

Even  the  women  of  Manchester  have  not  escaped  the  ire  of 
the  reviewer,  who  is  shocked  to  find  'ladies  of  title  and  the 
wives  of  merchants,'  (who  are  snecringly  mentioned  as  the 
femclles  de  ces  males,)  engaged  in  a  bazaar  and  a  soiree  on  the 
side  of  the  Leaoue.  llow  long  and  shameless  a  sinister 
female  influence  has  swayed  in  the  senate,  the  church,  the 
camp,  and  the  cabinet,  the  reviewer  does  not  state  ;  nor  was 
it  either  necessary  or  convenient.  How  many  members  of  par- 
liament, officers  of  the  government,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
even  the  church,  owe  almost  entirely  to  lady  influence  their 
present  position,  it  is  not  easy  either  to  record.  Many  gross 
instances  of  this  nature  are  matters  of  history ;  but  as  long 
as  *  the  charming  plotters'  are  engaged  in  the  Conservative 
service,  it  is  but  '  the  natural  operation  of  uncontrollable 
causes.'  When  the  ladies  became  the  advocates  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  and  mixed  up  the  question  of  negro  freedom 
with  their  love  and  fire-side  affairs,  they  were  assailed,  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  by  the  same  division  of  the  press  that  affects  to 
be  '  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  the  wives  and  daughters'  of 
Manchester  and  other  great  towns  becoming  the  coadjutors  of 
the  League.  The  reviewer's  ire  proves  the  value  of  such  auxili- 
aries ;  and  we  hope  all  '  the  wives  and  daughters'  of  the  Corn  Law 
repealers  will  take  the  hint,  and  at  once  turn  those  influences 
which  they  only  create  and  wield,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  patri- 
otism and  the  poor.  No  right-hearted  woman,  we  are  told,  ever 
failed  of  her  purpose ;  and  as  the  League  proposes  to  coerce  the 
government  by  raising  the  greatest  power  of  the  country — opinion 
— against  its  monopolies,  it  acts  wisely  to  secure  the  all  pene- 
trating influence  of  '  the  wives  and  daughters,'  who  are,  at  least, 
as  much  interested  in  the  f[uestion  of  cheap  bread  and  abundant 
labour,  as  the  '  lords  and  sons  of  the  soil.'  A  protest  against 
political  women  is  sickly  nonsense  ;  for,  with  individual  excep- 
tions, there  is  that  in  their  nature,  in  all  countries  and  times, 
which  prevents  their  becoming  politicans ;  but  there  are  certain 
powers  of  conquest  inalienable  in  the  softer  sex,  whether  they 
sit 

*  Simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row,' 

or,  '  winding  the  distaff,'  or,  '  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,'  of  which  the  League  does  well  to  avail  itself.  The  only 
disgrace  attaches  to  the  government,  that  makes  resort  to  such 
help  necessary,  by  refusing  to  concede  a  popular  right  proved  to 
satiety,  and  demanded  by  eight-tenths  of  the  people,  and  that  after 
a  rapid  retrogression  of  commerce  forscvcn  years,  which  has  ruined 
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tens  of  thousands  of  the  people,  and  driven  others  to  the  gaol, 
the  asylum,  or  to  foreign  shores.  Women  of  England  !  exigencies 
arose  in  the  states  of  Sparta,  Judea,  and  Rome,  when  public 
virtue  turned  its  saddened  eyes  to  your  sex,  which  more  than 
once  saved  the  national  fortunes  from  the  factious  folly  of  their 
husbands  and  lords.  Your  loftier  religion,  3'our  gentler  philan- 
thropy, and  your  better  knowledge,  will  all  aid  the  succour 
which  you  may  give  in  this  crisis  of  the  national  sufferings  to  the 
Anti- Corn-Law  League,  which  proposes  to  redeem  the  dis- 
heartened labourer  from  his  serfdom  to  the  monopolist,  and  to 
cast  prodigal  and  supercilious  aristocracy  on  its  own  resources. 

The   '  Quarterly  Review'  charges  the  whole   animus   of  the 
League  upon    '  the  unappeasable   greediness  of  gain.'     We  do 
not  deny  that  gain  is  one  of  the  main  motives  in  the  agitation, 
but  if  some  of  the  subscriptions  have  sprung  from  the  reckonings 
of  policy,  it  cannot  surely  be  pretended  that   the   *  unappeasable 
f/rcediness  of  gain'  is  the  motive  with  the  millions  that  oppose  the 
Corn  Laws.     Ministers  and  churches  innumerable,  and   distant 
from  the  seat  of  our  manufactories,  are  equally  emphatic  in  their 
opposition  to  these  nefarious  statutes.     The  influence  of  the  pro- 
minent Leaguers,  it  is  confessed,  may  be  great  in  their  localities  ; 
but  truly   it  cannot  be   the  reason    that  there    exists,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, the  shopkeepers  in  small  towns,  and  the  great  capitalists  in  the 
metropolis,  a  strong  sense  of  indignation  against  the  existence  of 
this  capital  monopoly.     The  love  of  gain  must  always  be  one  of 
the  primitive  elements  of  political  and  commercial  life ;  since  it 
is  the  main  stimulant  to  enterprise,  and  the  incentive  to  labour ; 
and,    without  it,    the    plough    would    be   as   motionless  as  the 
shuttle,  and  the   wheels  of  Printing-house    Square  would  be  as 
still  as  those  of  the  jenny.     But  with  what  audacity  is  this  re- 
proach cast  upon  the  League  ;  for,  what  Ijut  the  '  unappeasable 
greediness  of  gain'  at  first  originated,  and  now  upholds  the  Corn 
Laws  ?     Is  it  pretended  that  these  laws  have  been  beneficial  to 
a  single  class  beside  that  of  the  landlords  ?     Are  the  poor  better 
fed  or  clothed,  better  educated,  or  more  protected  in  their  civil 
rights  since  1815  than  they  were  before  ?     Arc  the  shopkeepers 
deriving  a  better  trade  from  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
Nay,  are  the  agriculturists  themselves  enriched  by   their  opera- 
tion ?    Are  not  the  labourers  on  the  land  quite  as  immoral,  much 
less  intelligent,  and  inconceivabl}^  worse  fed  and  clothed  than 
'  the  serfs  of  the  cotton  lords'  ?     And,  if  it  be  alleged  that  prices 
have  been  maintained  by   the  operation  of  these   laws   on   all 
agricultural  produce,  how  does  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  deal  with 
the  withering  fact  that  the  wages  of  praedial  labour  have  been  on 
the  rapid  subsidence,  and  are  now  at  a  disgraceful  ratio  beneath 
the  lowest  notions  of  remuneration  ? 
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The  '  Quarterly'  labours  earnestly  to  trace  much  of  the  power  of 
the  League  to  the  '  Russell  magistrates.'  The  Chartist  Frost  is  com- 
pared with  Sir  J.  Potter  and  others  who  are  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  but  opposed  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  Russell  is  soundly 
belaboured  by  the  reviewer  for  having  appointed  none  but  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn  Law  to  the  commission  of  the  peace;  and  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  page,  he  is  taunted  with  being  himself  an 
advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  with  having  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour  resorted  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  to  keep  his  place  ! 
Passion  is  not  only  mad,  but  mendacious ;  and  we  need  cite  no 
other  proof,  and  could  cite  no  better,  than  '  the  ephemeral  spawn' 
of  the  reviewer  himself  If  Lord  Russell  and  the  Whig  ministers 
were  really  the  friends  of  the  Corn  Law,  is  it  imaginable  that  they 
who  have  been  repeatedly  charged  with  the  old  sacerdotal  sin  of 
'  refusing  even  to  open  or  shut  the  doors  for  naught,'  should  yet 
have  chosen  three-fourths  of  their  magistrates  from  the  advocates 
of  the  League,  and  particularly  in  the  localities  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  such  an  election  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Whig  ministry  in  the  highest  degree.  The  reviewer  cal- 
culates on  the  intellectual  laziness  of  his  readers,  of  which  he 
has  received  for  years  both  the  profit  and  the  proof.  The  Con- 
servatives have  been  so  accustomed  to  have  all  the  officials  of  the 
kingdom  bending  one  way 

'  their  precious  influence,' 

that  it  is  intolerable  to  see  a  few  knights  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  last,  among  the  friends  of  the  people.  Long-continued 
custom  is  generally,  by  shallow  apologists  of  usage,  easily  con- 
founded with  right ;  and  wills  that  have  long  been  practised  to 
command  find  it  hard  indeed  to  obey.  The  aristocracy  who 
have  monopolized  every  ray  of  power,  have  only  had  '  to  speak 
and  it  was  done ;'  and  now  that  the  lion  of  popular  strength  has 
roused  himself,  and  roars,  from  his  lair,  warnings  of  resolute 
action,  the  asses  that  have  pranced  and  yawed  with  toleration  in 
his  presence,  affect  indignation  that  he  should  disturb  their 
pastimes.  There  are  fictitious  influences  enough,  we  are  aware, 
in  the  petty  distinctions  of  life,  to  stagger  the  frail  virtue  of  our 
nature ;  and  if  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  LaAVS  had  not  been 
a  grievance  of  the  coarsest  nature,  the  Sir  Thomases,  and  Sir 
Ralphs,  and  the  Aldermen  of  Stockport,  Leeds,  and  Manchester, 
would  have  been  quiet  enough.  The  fact  of  their  joining  such 
a  body  as  the  League,  which  commits  them  to  fellowship  with 
men  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  the  churchman  with  the 
dissenter,  the  devout  with  the  sceptic,  and  occasionally  the  tory 
with  the  radical,  is  proof  enough  that  the  cause  of  their  union 
must  be  one  of  no  ordinary  grievance.  Nothing  less  could 
have  procured  such  a  coalition  of  all  tastes  and  parties,  who  have 
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little  in  common  but  their  resolution  to  overthrow  the  Corn 
Laws — in  which  work,  Providence,  poverty,  and  time,  those 
ancient  allies  of  suffering  virtue,  are  now  in  active  co-operation. 
If,  however,  the  League  did  not  muster  a  knight,  a  peer,  a 
mao-istrate,  or  an  alderman,  the  Corn  Laws  must  fall.  Arrayed 
against  them,  in  strong  confederacy,  are  the  1,500,000  paupers, 
the  loves  and  chat  of  women,  the  prayers  of  the  devout,  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  pulpit,  and  the  nameless  et  cetera  that 
start  every  day  some  new  spring  into  the  power  of  the  League. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  to  affix  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Manchester  the  odium  of  having  coaxed  the  out- 
break into  being,  and  of  having  petted  its  countless  hordes  in 
their  strange  itinerations  through  the  clothing  districts,  is  worthy 
of  his  faction.  Coercion  of  opinion  as  long  as  it  will  w^ork,  and 
criminal  informations  when  it  fails,  are  all  the  policy  of  which 
Conservative  review^ers  dream.  Voluntary  reform  of  abuses,  and 
opportune  concession  of  popular  rights,  are  in  its  diction,  '  h3'po- 
critical  cant  and  rabid  faction.'  These  '  Russell  magistrates' 
reflected  infinite  honour  on  their  commission  of  the  peace,  in 
having  warned  the  government  imhlicly,  and  not  as  spies,  of  a 
probable  outbreak  ;  and  not  the  less  so  in  throwing  upon  the 
government  the  responsibility  of  the  incentive  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  clerical  creatures  and  squires  that  would  have 
galloped  at  the  head  of  Dragoons,  with  drawn  sabres,  among  the 
multitude,  slaughtering  the  innocent  and  hanging  the  leaders 
at  the  next  lamp-post,  would,  we  are  aware,  have  better  com- 
ported with  the  reviewer's  notions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;' 
and  if '  the  Russell  magistrates'  had  played  over  again  the  scenes 
of  Peterloo,  and  put  themselves  into  valorous  obsequience  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  commissioners  of 
police,  doubtless  they  would  have  figured  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review'  as  gentlemen  of  honourable  sentiments. 

Lord  Brougham  is  one  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  if  true  in  the 
main  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  would  have  escaped  retaliation 
for  a  score  of  minor  offences  against  prudence  or  taste ;  for  his 
undoubted  powers  would  have  melted  criticism  into  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  lenity.  His  former  services  would  have 
pleaded  against  rigorous  exaction  for  present  faults;  and  the 
hope  that  his  Quixotism  arose  more  from  the  frolic  of  genius  than 
from  a  depravation  of  principle,  would  have  stayed  the  iiltionis 
ictus;  and  thus  he  might  have  masqueraded  through  the  House  of 
Peers,  with  the  licence  of  the  lord  of  misrule,  if  it  had  been  felt  that 
he  remained  the  friend  of  the  people,  who  could  scarcely  expect 
entire  freedom  from  his  scorpion  tongue.  Let  jokes  go  free,  by 
all  means;  and  we  shall  always  protest  against  the  Lilliputs 
and  the  farthingalers  becoming  the  appraisers  of  our  great  men. 
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But  are  Lord  Brougham's  sins  against  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
the  jest  class  ?  or  are  they  the  mere  whimsicalities  of  a  genius, 
wanton  in  the  consciousness  of  its  power  to  retrieve  in  an  hour 
the  sports  of  a  week  ?  No  ;  his  lordship's  offences  are  of  graver 
dye  ;  for  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the  upper  house, 
he  has  shamefully  squandered  the  great  influence  with  which  he 
rose  to  the  woolsack,  and  abused  the  confidence  which  the 
friends  of  the  popular  cause  had  fain  reposed  in  Henry 
Brougham. 

We  do  not  assert  that  there  is  a  compact  between  the  ex- 
Chancellor  and  the  friends  of  monopol}',  that  he  should  delude 
the  popular  advocates  by  occasional  ardour  in  their  cause.    But 
if  he  had  been  hired  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  on  the  side 
of  the   Tories,   abating  the   formal  renunciation   of  his  former 
principles,  he  could   not  have   done  more   than  he  has  done  to 
make  himself  neutral  in  the  cause  to  which  he  owes  much  of  his 
fortune  and  all  his  honours.  His  attacks  on  the  League  are  as  ran- 
corous  as  those  of  Ferrand,  though  more  oblique  ;  but  his  lordship 
is  deceived  if  he  imagines  the  public  are  misled  by  his  repudia- 
tion of  some  of  its  men,  and  his  praise  of  othei's,  and  by  his  very 
occasional  advocacy  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  free  trade.     The 
Anti-Corn  Law  leaders  have  shown  their  sagacity  in  never  re- 
posing their  confidence  in  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  loe  imar/ine  that 
it   is   to   this   fact  all  his  chagrin  is  attributable.     About  four 
years  ago,  some  persons  connected  with  the  League  were  desirous 
of  making  overtiu'es  to  his  lordship  in  a  vote  of  thanks  ;  this  was 
very  properly  opposed ;  a  slight  skirmish  ensued,  which  became 
public,  and  as  the  circumstance  had  evidently  galled  his  lord- 
ship, he  addressed  an  angry  letter  to  the  Leaguers,  who,  however, 
neither  apologised  nor  relaxed  their  determination  to  keep  clear 
of  the  quagmire  on  which  the  liCague  would  have   stood  if  it 
had  chosen  Lord  Brougham  for  its  champion.     There  is,  we  also 
suspect,  another  ground  of  unconfessed  grievance.     The  League 
has  always  reposed  confidence  in  O'Connell,  and  has  at  all  times 
received  his  honest    support  with  gratitude ;    nor  has  it  been 
niggard  of  its  confidence  and  praise  to  '  the  best  abused  man  of 
his  age,'  and  who,  from  intellectual,  as  well  as  other  causes,  is  at 
heart  hated  by   Lord  Brougham.     Some  truths  can  never  be 
proved,  and  yet  no  one  feels  the  less  confidence  in  their  cer- 
tainty ;  and   this  is  one  of  the  class.     Lord  Brougham's  nature 
prepares  him  for  the  07)me  aut  nil,  and  his  history  proves  with 
what  rigour  he  uses  the  maxim.     The  League  did  not  consign  its 
championship  to  a  man  who,  by  one   speech  as  a  friend,  might 
have  baffled  the  preparations  of  years,  which,  as  an  enemy,  he 
would  not  have    injured.      As  a  secondary,   this  nobleman    is 
stifled ;  for  his  volition  becomes  paralytic,  even  in  the  best  of 
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causes,  where  his  personal  gratification  is  not  made  the  end,  and 
the  public  good  the  pander  to  the  orator.  Had  the  precious  and 
perilous  interests  of  this  glorious  agitation  against  the  well-or- 
ganized powers  of  monopoly  been  committed  to  a  man  whose 
intellect  was  liable  to  be  driven  from  its  course  by  a  hundred 
gusts  of  passion,  and  whose  heart  has  never  shown  its  possession 
of  the  greater  attributes  of  philanthropy,  the  friends  of  the  people 
might  long  before  this  have  had  reason  to  reproach  their  own 
credulity,  and  to  bewail  the  results  of  their  misplaced  confidence 
We  repeat  advisedly,  the  League  has  not  courted  Lord  Brougham  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  faint  praise  with  which  they  have  responded  to 
his  occasional  sallies  against  the  monopolists,  that  his  lordship's 
attack  on  the  League,  through  Mr.  Bayley,  is  mainly  attri- 
butable. 

To  Lord  Brougham's  power,  and  his  former  services  to  the 
people,  we  have  always  paid  willing  homage  ;   and  would  rather 
see  him  '  come  to  himself  than  continue  the  discarded  pantaloon 
of  the  aristocratic  wardrobe.     He  can  never  attain   to   the  con- 
fidence of  the  nobles,  who  plainly  use  him,  as  some  have  done 
O'Connor,  to  do  the  service  which  none  but  the  scout  can  effect. 
At  what  time  the  name  of  Henry  Brougham  was  quoted  with 
admiration  in   every  poor  man's   house,  at  the  plough,  in  the 
tavern,   and    the  school,    by   the   oppressed    colonist,   the   mer- 
chant at  his  counter,  and  by  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  did  he  '  lick 
the   aristocratic  hand   that  has  purloined    him  from  himself? 
Would  he  in  those  days,  '  in  season  and  out  of  season,'  have  sprung 
to  his  feet  to  pour  fulsome  compliments  on  such  weathered  oppo- 
nents of  liberty  as  the   Duke  of  Wellington  ?    Would  he   then 
have  lavished  ever  and  anon  paragraphs  of  gross  adulation  on 
such  renegades  as  Lyndhurst  and  Graham  ;  or  have  become  the 
apologist  of  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Wharncliffe  ? 
Would  he  have  gone  '  infinite  leagues'  out  of  his  way  to  reach 
such  men  as  Mr.  Bayley,  especially  when  he  knew  that  his  attack 
would   only    injure    the    cause    of  popular   liberty  ?      No  ;    if 
there   had  been  no  other  reasons  for  withholding  praise  from 
enemies,  lest  the  accident  of  his  generosity  should  by  weak  per- 
sons be  mistaken  for  the  major  of  his  purpose.  Lord  Brougham, 
when  he  had  his  fortune  and  honours  to  acquire,  had  prudence 
sufficient  to  have  been  chary  of  his  praise.     But  he  has  now 
acquired  all  that  a  subject  can  obtain,  without  losing  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  chief;   and  perhaps  destitute  of  the  courage  requisite 
for  formal  apostasy,  or  faintly  restrained  by  the  last  abraded  link 
of  public  virtue,  with  no  chance  of  again  becoming  the  popular 
champion,   he   has  embraced  the  only  distinction  left,   that  of 
becoming  marplot,  which  leaves  him  the  liberty  of  both  '  envying 
Judah  and  of  vexing  Israel' — an  admirable  position,  if  his  lordship 
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be  not  covenanted  to  the  Conservatives  !  Bound  by  no  princi- 
ples, attached  to  no  bod}'  of  men,  aiming  at  no  public  objects, 
how  independent  must  he  feel !  Irresponsible  in  his  position, 
and  unlimited  in  his  licence  of  speech,  he  can  now  lampoon  the 
virtuous,  or  satirize  the  sufferer,  or  do  genuflexion  to  the  op- 
pressor without  fear  of  the  electors  at  York,  or  the  results  of  the 
canvass.  Has  his  lordship  ever  seriously  turned  his  eyes  upon 
himself  within  the  last  ten  years  ?  When  he  does,  we  may  assure 
him,  that  without  one  of  Dee's  stones  he  will  see  the  indignant 
ghost  of  Henry  Brougham  sternly  challenging  the  peer  to 

'  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,' 

or  perhaps  more  finely  appealing  to  its  lordly  tenement, 

'  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  clime?'  &c. 

Lord  Brougham  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  ;  he  has  frolicked  away 
the  autumn  of  his  life  with  the  Roebucks  and  '  wild  asses  of  the 
desert,'  till  he  is  no  longer  taken  for  one  of  the  lions  ;  his  equals 
discard,  his  victims  jeer  him,  and  at  his  occasiona'.  roar  the  ass 
yaws,  and  the  veriest  curs  bark  disdain.  Children  play  with  the 
faint  smoke,  and  mock  the  rumbling  of  the  spent  volcano. 

But  we  must  notice  Lord  Brougham's  attack  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayley,  of  Sheffield ;  the  more  so,  since,  though  that  gentleman 
has  fully  explained  his  meaning  in  quoting  the  anecdote  "  of  the 
hundred  lots,"  his  lordship  has  recently  had  the  unmanliness  to 
add  insult  to  outrage,  by  again  talking  of  "  the  assassination 
speeches  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman."  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
no  other  parts  of  Mr.  Bayley 's  speeches  have  been  charged  with 
violence  but  his  narrative  of  the  two  anecdotes;  and,  with  these 
exceptions,  he  certainly  has  not  uttered  anything  approaching  to 
the  vehemence  of  many  of  the  other  speakers  at  the  meetings  of 
the  League.  Now,  with  all  deference  to  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries, we  cannot  see  why,  if  such  ivere  the  state  of  feeling  in  any 
part  of  the  country, — and  no  man  knows  better  than  Lord 
Brougham  in  what  language  famine,  beggary,  and  pauperism 
express  themselvs, — where  was  the  harm  of  quoting,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  a  part  of  the  public  feeling,  words  which  the 
speaker  had  heard,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  are  far  from  being 
confined  to  Yorkshire  ?  No  one  w^ho  knows  Mr.  Bayley  could 
suspect  him  any  more  than  Mr.  Cobden  of  advocating  that 
which,  if  advocated,  however  remotely,  would  lead  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  social  compact,  and  to  the  highest  breach  of  the 
divine  commands.  Mr.  Bayley  is  known  to  have  been  for 
several  years  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
deprive  men  of  life,  even  for  the  gravest  of  crimes.  To  suppose 
him,  therefore,  capable  of  advocating  contrary  doctrines  against 
innocent  men  is  perfectly  absurd;  and  the  absurdity  was  only 
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exceeded  by  the  wickedness  of  endeavouring  to  connect  the 
relation  of  the  anecdote  with  the  crime  of  M'Naughten ;  with 
how  much  justice,  the  event  of  the  trial  has  proved.  If  Lord 
Brougham  had  made  an  attack  on  Mr.  Bayley  fairly,  out  of  his 
place  in  parliament,  and  given  him  a  chance  of  appealing  to  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  to  adjudge  the  slanderer,  it  would  have 
been  more  decent,  if  no  less  wicked.  As  it  is,  his  lordship  may 
thank  himself  for  Mr.  Bayley's  letter  to  him.  Long  may  he 
enjoy  the  honour  of  the  cognomen  which  the  indignant  writer  has 
fixed  on  his  noble  assailant ! 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  heartfelt  sorrow 
at  the  present  position  of  the  government  and  the  people.  We 
are  now  happily  spared  the  trouble  of  proving  the  public  distress. 
It  is  judged  of  all ;  the  clodpoles  have  conned  the  lesson  till  they 
have  it  by  rote,  and  their  very  kine  low  in  tones  of  sympathy  with 
the  manufacturing  towns.  Yet  what  does  the  government  propose 
as  a  remedy  ?  Why,  it  proposes  to  mend  the  drainages,  and  to 
compel  the  people  whom  it  has  pauperised  to  keep  their  dung-heaps 
more  neatly,  and  more  scientifically  to  ventilate  their  pig-sty ! 
This  reminds  us  of  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  Rome,  when 
all  classes  appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  fervid  desire  for  reform. 
The  forum  was  crowded  with  zealots ;  the  tablets  were  hung  upon 
the  walls,  covered  with  notices  of  new  laws;  sumptuary  laws 
were  in  preparation  to  restrain  the  number  of  peacocks  that 
should  be  eaten,  or  to  regulate  when  diamonds  liquefied  might 
be  quaffed  by  favourite  and  dainty  ladies  ;  but  after  the  inha- 
bitants had  enjo3'ed  the  delights  of  good  purpose,  the  reforms 
dwindled  into  a  slight  improvement  of  the  sewers  near  the  Ap- 
pian  Way!  When  the  people  are  in  want  of  bread,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  is  projecting  an  improved  method  of  keeping  the  manure  ! 
When  the  mills  are  silent,  and  the  artisans  are  tramping  the 
streets  in  wooden  shoes,  the  only  thing  that  the  government  ap- 
pears to  be  earnest  about  is,  '  the  privileges  of  the  House,'  and  a 
new  method  of  providing  for  the  superfluity  of  clergymen — by 
building  more  churches  for  some,  and  by  thrusting  others  into 
superintendencies  of  parish  and  factory  schools.  The  aristocracy 
have  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  peculiar  bur- 
dens of  the  land  !  Mr.  Ward  brings  in  a  motion  to  inquire  into 
these  peculiar  burdens,  and  the  House  refuses  the  inquiry  !  The 
premier  declares,  that  all  people  should  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  yet  the  law  that  compels  us 
to  buy  in  the  dearest  and  sell  in  the  cheapest  market  he  refuses 
to  repeal !  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  aristocracy  should  be  de- 
spised, and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular  should  be  the 
object  of  contempt  ?  We  confess  it  would  be  a  miracle,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise. 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  '  the  unappeasable  greediness  of  gain'  alone 
that  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  parliament  to  repeal,  as  it  was 
from  it  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  first  imposed.  How  melan- 
choly to  the  lover  of  his  country  must  be  the  inference  to  which 
we  are  thus  driven  !  This  comes  of  the  apathy  with  which  the 
public  have  regarded  the  morals  of  government;  which,  even 
more  than  the  taxes,  ought  to  be  most  vigilantly  observed.  In- 
stances of  private  persons  sacrificing  principle  to  lucre  are  to  be 
expected,  and,  in  one  sense,  may  be  easily  pardoned  ;  but  the 
crime  of  avarice  culminates  only  when  the  progress  of  legislation 
is  made  to  wait  upon  Mammon.  The  avarice  of  governments 
has  not  the  plea  of  necessity  which  individuals  are  wont  to 
interpose.  All  governments  can  afford  to  practise  the  most 
abstract  morality,  and  men  will  never  be  well  governed  till 
they  look  better  to  the  morality  of  their  rulers.  Nay,  if  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  a  certain  national  loss,  still, 
as  their  existence  is  a  violation  of  the  plainest  obligations  of  right, 
both  human  and  divine,  their  repeal  ought  to  be  instantaneous 
and  entire ;  and  what  was  the  nation's  loss  could  be  easily  borne. 

Until  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed,  however,  the  government 
— that  cannot,  if  it  dared,  and  dare  not,  if  it  could,  suppress  the 
"  League — must  take  all  the  consequences  of  the  mighty  agita- 
tion with  which  it  fills  the  land.  The  wheel  of  the  mill  troubles 
the  water  vastly  beyond  the  fall  of  its  diameter ;  and  as  long  as 
the  wheel  is  in  motion,  nothing  can  prevent  the  surrounding 
agitation.  The  public  grievances  are  all  concatenated ;  and 
while  the  League  is  ceaselessly  at  work  to  destroy  the  master- 
link  of  monopoly's  chain,  all  the  lesser  parts  must  vibrate  to 
the  shock.  Complete  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  &c.,  receive 
no  small  collateral  aid  from  the  operations  of  the  League,  though 
it  neither  enforces  these  doctrines  nor  directly  abets  their  dis- 
ciples. But  when  the  baffled  people  shall  once  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  they  will  not  get  the  instalment  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  they  will  simultaneously  drop  the  demand,  and  require 
the  whole  debt  from  the  men  that  have  long  mocked  their  argu- 
ments and  jested  with  their  tears. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Du  Pape,  par  leCo7nte  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Nouvelle  edition. 
Paris,  1841. 

On  the  Pope.     By  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

2.  Les  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  on  Entretiens  siir  le  gouvernement 
Tempor el  de  la  Providence.     Nouvelle  edition.     Bruxelles,  1839. 

The  Evenings  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  or,   Conversations  on  the  Temporal 
Governme?it  of  Providenee.     By  the  same  Author. 

The  Roman-catholic  re-action  which  is  now  manifesting  itself 
with  a  daily  growing  vigour,  is  by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon. 
It  is,  indeed,  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  where  it  became 
visible  only  a  few  years  since ;  but  about  thirty  years  ago  a 
metaphysico-political  school  was  formed  on  the  Continent  by  a 
few  individuals  of  first-rate  talent,  in  order  to  bring  back  mankind 
in  matters  of  religion  to  an  unconditional  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  in  politics  to  that  of  the  monarch.  The 
chief  founders  and  leaders  of  this  school  were  the  celebrated 
Abbe  de  Lamennais,  who  has  since  abjured  those  principles,  and 
ranks  now  foremost  amongst  the  opponents  of  Rome  and  the 
promoters  of  the  most  ultra-democratic  principles  ;  the  Vicomte 
de  Ronald  ;  and  Count  de  Maistre,  whose  works  are  now  under 
consideration.  Count  J.  de  Maistre  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
family  of  Savoy,  where  he  was  born,  1753.  He  was,  before  the 
French  revolution,  senator  in  his  country,  and  followed,  after- 
wards, to  Sardinia  his  monarch,  driven  from  his  continental 
states  by  the  French.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  an 
envoy  of  his  king,  from  1804  to  1817,  and  was  afterwards  a 
minister  of  state  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1821.  He  was  a 
deeply  learned  man,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  classical 
literature,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  ; 
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he  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  controversial  works  of  Roman  catholics 
as  well  as  of  protestants.  He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  principal  authors  of  this  country',  particularly  those 
who  wrote  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  and  to  have  care- 
fully followed  all  the  parliamentary  debates  which  related  to  the 
Roman-catholic  question.  His  long  residence  at  St.  Petersburg 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  Russian  and  the  old 
Slavonic,  which  is  the  sacred  and  liturgic  language  of  all  the 
Slavonian  nations  who  adhere  to  the  Eastern  church.  Such 
information,  of  which  few  writers  may  boast,  was  accompa- 
nied by  first-rate  talent  as  a  writer.  His  style  is  animated, 
energetic,  and  impressive.  His  language  is  beautiful  and  correct. 
Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  every  subject  which  he  undertakes,  either  to  attack  or  to 
defend.  He  pours  out  the  treasures  of  his  erudition  in  the 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  object  of  discussion,  always 
bearing  on  the  same  point,  and  never  straying  from  it.  He  is 
never  scurrilous  or  abusive,  but  addresses  his  adversaries  in 
courteous  and  winning  language.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  his  opponents  often  enables  him  to  combat 
their  principles  with  passages  extracted  from  their  own  works ; 
and,  indeed,  he  acknowledges  that  his  favourite  method  is  to 
combat  with  arms  earned  off  from  the  enemy's  camp.  Whenever 
he  despairs  to  convince  by  argument,  he  endeavours  to  win,  by 
addressing  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  whole  classes,  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  human  nature  can  doubt  that  this  is  often 
more  successful  than  the  most  logical  argumentation.  He  also 
seems  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  his  opinions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  his  personal  character  was  very 
respectable.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  works  of  such  a  man  have 
produced  considerable  effect,  and  created  a  kind  of  school. 
They  have  found  warm  admirers  and  zealous  partisans  in  France 
amongst  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and  religious  Roman-catholic 
associations  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  have  zealously 
promoted  their  circulation.  They  are  well  known  in  this  country 
amongst  those  who  are  acquainted  with  French  literature,  and 
particularly  amongst  the  higher  classes. 

Count  de  Maistre  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Christian,  to 
whatever  denomination  he  may  belong,  for  the  powerful  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  combats  the  mischievous  doctrines 
of  Voltaire  and  other  infidels,  miscalled  the  philosophers  of  the 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother,  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
a  General  Officer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  well  known  in  French 
literature  by  his  witty  essay,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre,  and  his 
charming  tales,  Le  Lepreu  dCAoste,  Le  Prisonnier  de  Caucase,  &fc. 
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eighteenth  century.  But  unfortunately  he  labours  at  the  same 
time  with  all  his  might  to  support  those  errors  and  abuses 
with  which  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  has  infected  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  have  given  a  free  scope  to  the 
assaults  of  that  very  school  which  he  assails.  The  religious  and 
political  system  of  Count  de  Maistre  reposes  on  the  doctrine, 
that  man,  being  degraded  by  original  sin,  his  life  is  destined  to 
expiate  that  sin,  but  that  the  sufferings  consequent  on  this  state 
of  things  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  prayer  and 
the  supererogatory  merits  of  the  pious;  that  men,  being  fundamen- 
tally corrupt,  would  not  employ  their  time  for  this  end,  and  that 
governments,  therefore,  which  are  all  from  God,  must  be  severe 
and  absolute,  they  being  infallible,  and  their  will  consequently 
law ;  their  authority  may  be  limited  only  by  that  of  the  pope, 
who  may  act  as  a  judge  between  the  governments  and  the 
governed,  being  the  superior  of  sovereigns  as  well  as  of  nations. 
This  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  the  papal  system  is  very 
important,  as  it  sets  entirely  aside  the  pretensions  of  Romanist 
writers,  that  their  church  is  much  more  favourable  to  political 
liberty  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  pretensions  which, 
in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  have  acquired,  by  the  political  com- 
plications of  this  country,  such  a  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
many  sincere  protestants  labour  under  the  delusion.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  works  of 
Count  de  Maistre,  and  which  proves  his  extraordinary  perspi- 
cuity, is,  that  as  early  as  1817  he  predicted  that  movement 
towards  Rome  which  is  now  agitating  the  Anglican  church 
under  the  name  of  Puseyism. 

He  begins  his  work  on  the  pope,  written  in  1817,  by  en- 
deavouring to  establish,  as  the  fundamental  dogma,  and  the 
corner  stone  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  infallibility  of  that  eccle- 
siastic. The  arguments  which  he  employs  for  that  purpose  are 
of  an  original  description.     He  says — 

'  The  infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  sovereignty  in  the 
temporal  one,  are  two  words  perfectly  synonymous.  Both  these  words 
express  that  high  power  which  rules  all  others,  and  from  which  ah. 
others  are  derived,  which  governs  and  is  not  governed,  which  judges 
and  is  not  judged. 

'  It  is  very  important  to  remai'k  that  when  we  say,  that  the  church 
is  infallible,  we  do  not  claim  for  her  any  peculiar  privileges,  we  only 
claim  that  she  should  enjoy  a  right  common  to  every  possible  sove- 
reignty, all  of  which  necessarily  act  as  if  they  were  infallible;  because 
every  government  is  absolute,  and  from  the  moment  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  resist  it,  under  the  pretence  of  error  or  injustice,  it  ceases 
to  exist.  .  .  . 

*  It  is  no  less  evident  that  in  the  judicial  order,  which  is  but  a  part 
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of  the  government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  power, 
Avliicli  judges  and  is  not  judged,  precisely  because  it  pronounces  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Power,  of  which  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative. Give  to  that  high  judicial  power  such  a  name  or  form  as 
you  like,  it  will  be  always  necessary  that  there  should  be  such  a  one, 
to  whom  it  will  be  impossible  to  say.  You  have  erred.  .  .  . 

'  Now,  if  there  is  something  evident,  for  reason  as  well  as  for  faith, 
it  is  that  the  church  universal  is  a  monarchy.  The  idea  of  the  uni- 
versalitij  alone  supposes  that  form  of  government,  of  which  the  absolute 
necessity  is  based  on  two  reasons;  the  number  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

'  Bellarmin  understands  it  so;  and  he  admits,  with  perfect  candour, 
that  a  limited  monarchical  government  is  better  than  a  pure  monarchy.* 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  monarcliical  form  has  never  been  con- 
tested or  disparaged,  except  by  those  whom  it  resti-ained. 

'  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revolted  ascribed  the  sovereignty  to 
the  church, — i.  e.,  to  the  people.  The  eighteenth  did  nothing  but 
transfer  those  maxims  to  politics;  it  is  the  same  system,  the  same 
theory,  even  in  its  last  consequences.  "What  dilFerence  is  there  between 
the  church  of  God,  conducted  only  by  his  word,  and  the  great  republic 
one  and  indivisible,  governed  only  by  the  laws  and  the  deputies  of  the 
sovereign  people  ?  None !  It  is  the  same  folly,  having  only  changed 
in  time  and  name. 

'  What  is  a  republic  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  certain  dimensions?  It 
is  a  counti-y  more  or  less  large,  commanded  by  a  number  of  men,  who 
call  themselves  the  Republic.  But  the  government  is  always  one,  and 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  disseminated  republic.  Thus,  in  the  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  the  republican  sovereignty  was  in  the  forum  ; 
and  the  countries  subject  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
known  world  were  a  monarchy  of  which  the  forum  was  the  absolute 
and  pitiless  sovereign. 

'  If  you  take  away  that  ruling  state,  there  will  not  remain  any  bond 
or  conmion  government,  and  all  unity  disappears. 

*  It  is,  therefore,  very  improperly  that  the  presbyterian  churches 
have  pretended  to  induce  us,  by  dint  of  speaking,  to  admit  as  a  possible 
supposition,  the  republican  form  which  does  by  no  means  belong  to 
them,  except  in  a  divided  and  particular  sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  every 
country  has  its  own  church,  which  is  repubhcan;  but  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  Christian  republican  church;  so  that  the  presbyterian  form 
effaces  the  article  of  the  symbol  which  the  ministers  of  that  creed  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  at  least  every  Sunday — /  believe  in  the  church, 
one,  holy,  universal,  and  apostolic.  Because,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
longer  either  a  centre  or  common  government,  there  can  be  no  unity, 
and  consequently  no  chtirch  miiversal  (or  cathoHc),  since  there  is  no 
particular  church,  Avhich  has,  in  admitting  that  supposition,  the  consti- 
tutional  means  to  know  whether  she  has  a  community  of  faith  with 
other  churches. 


Bellarmin,  de  Summo  Pontifice,  cap.  iii. 
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'  To  maintain  that  a  number  of  independent  churches  form  a  owe 
Mid  universal  church,  is  the  same  as  to  maintain,  in  other  terms,  that 
the  political  governments  of  Europe  form  only  a  single  government 
one  and  universal.  These  two  ideas  are  identical,  and  there  is  no 
means  to  quibble  about  it. 

'  If  somebody  had  proposed  a  kingdom  of  France  without  a  King  of 
France,  an  empire  of  Russia  without  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  &c.,  it 
would  be  justly  believed  that  he  had  lost  his  wits;  it  would  be,  hoAv- 
ever,  strictly  the  same  idea  as  that  of  a  universal  church  without  a 
chief. 

*#**■* 

*  The  monarchical  form  being  once  established,  infallibility  is  only 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy,  or  rather,  it  is  absolutely 
tlie  same  thing  under  two  different  names.  But  although  this  identity 
is  evident,  people  never  did  and  never  wish  to  see  that  the  whole 
question  depends  on  that  truth;  and  this  truth,  depending  itself  on  the 
very  nature  of  things,  needs  not  at  all  the  support  of  theology,  so 
that,  in  speaking  of  unity,  error,  if  it  was  even  possible,  could  not  be 
opposed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  as  it  (eri'or)  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  who  have  never  pi*etended  to  be  infallible.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  practice,  whether  one  is  not  subject  to 
error,  or  whether  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  him  of  it.  Thus  should 
it  even  be  agreed  that  no  divine  promise  was  given  to  the  pope,  he 
would  be  no  less  infallible,  or  deemed  to  be  such,  as  the  last  tribunal; 
because  every  judgment  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  and  must  be 
considered  just,  in  every  human  association,  under  every  imaginable 
form  of  government;  and  every  true  statesman  will  understand  me, 
when  I  say,  that  it  matters  not  only  to  know  -whether  the  sovereign 
pontiff  is,  but  whether  he  must  be  infallible.' 

This  is  certainly  a  novel  and  original  mode  of  proving  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope,  and  the  arguments  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  author  are  undoubtedly  logical,  but  based  entirely 
upon  false  premises.  It  is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  be  a  great 
statesman,  in  order  to  know  that  no  political  community  can 
exist  without  possessing  a  sovereign — that  is  to  say,  an  authority 
somewhere  vested  and  specified  in  some  manner ;  but  in  itselfj 
absolute  and  uncontrolled.  It  is  the  same  principle  which  rules 
Persia  and  the  United  States,  except  that  it  is  exercised  by  the 
Shah  at  Teheran,  and  by  the  Congress  at  Washington  ;  and  the 
only  difference  between  those  governments  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  sovereign,  or  the  supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrolled 
power,  is  established,  distributed,  and  executed.  But  every  one 
who  is  a  little  conversant  with  the  principles  of  political  philoso- 
phy knows  likewise  that,  the  reason  wherefore  a  community 
submits  to  such  an  authority  is  inevitable  necessity,  as  there 
are  no  other  means  of  repressing  violence  and  securing  the  en- 
joyment of  property  and  other  rights  to  all  the  members  of  that 
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community.  In  a  word,  the  foundation  of  such  an  authority  is 
expediency.  The  same  case  is  in  the  judicial  authority,  judging 
without  appeal,  as  the  risk  of  having  sometimes  an  unjust  verdict 
presents  much  less  danger  than  the  certainty  of  having  none  at 
all  which  can  be  executed.  It  is  the  same  principle  of  expediency 
which  regulates  the  laws  of  j)i'cscription,  by  which  the  rights  of 
individuals  are  sometimes  sacrificed  for  the  general  security  of 
property.  But  we  think  it  a  very  startling  proposition  to  apply 
this  principle  as  the  means  of  testing  the  truths  most  important 
to  mankind.  We  admit  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  necessary  to 
mankind,  to  say,  in  many  cases,  I  submit  to  this  and  that,  because 
it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  conceive  in  what  case  a 
man  can  conscientiously  say,  '  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  expedient 
to  believe,'  unless  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  mere  form. 
We  also  conceive  that  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  could  say — 

'  Et  si  Dieu  n'existait  pas  il  faudrait  I'inventer  :' 

and  that  pagan  and  infidel  politicians  might  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  a  religion  in  order  to  keep  people  in  submission  to 
the  government.  This  is  very  natural  in  persons  who  have  no 
religion  themselves,  but  that  such  a  good  Roman-catholic  writer 
as  Count  de  Maistre  should  bring  forward  such  an  argument,  is 
indeed  very  strange ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  chief  of  Mahommedanism  might  be  established  upon 
equally  good  grounds  as  that  of  the  pope,  by  employing  the  ar- 
gument used  by  the  author.  Yet,  although  none  of  the  defenders 
of  that  school  had  perhaps  ventured  to  argue  in  such  a  daring 
manner,  it  is  their  general  practice  to  establish  a  paradoxical 
position,  and  to  deduce  from  it  strictly  logical  consequences,  by 
which  many  superficial  and  imaginative  minds  are  easily  led 
astray.  Their  opponents  ought,  therefore,  always  to  attack  their 
premises,  which,  once  overturned,  the  consequences  will  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  church,  there  cannot 
be  any  other  than  the  community  of  all  true  believers.  We  con- 
sider all  such  as  members  of  the  church  universal  and  as  our 
brethren  in  Christ,  whatever  denomination  they  belong  to, 
or  whatever  imperfections  or  superstitious  practices  disfigure 
and  encumber  their  profession.  Our  Saviour  has  expressly  de- 
clared, that  when  two  or  three  meet  together  in  his  name,  he 
will  be  with  them.  This  is  a  positive  declaration,  and  no  human 
authority  can  overturn  it.  Our  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulty,  and  says  of  this  passage : — 

'  I  ask  what  do  these  words  signify,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
induce  me  to  see  in  them  anything  else  but  what  I  do  see,  which  is 
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a  promise  made  to  men,  that  God  ivill  lend  an  ear  more  particularly 
merciful  to  every  assembly  of  men  tmited  to  pray  to  himJ — Du  Pape, 
p.  13. 

Now  we  protestants  do  not  want  anything  more  than  that  God 
should  mercifully  hear  our  prayers. 

The  author  expatiates  largely  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  pope  over  councils.  He  combats  the 
opinions  expressed  on  this  subject  by  Bossuet,  Fleury,  and 
other  defenders  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  endeavours  to  es- 
tablish his  position,  by  quoting  not  only  Roman-catholic  but 
Greek  and  protestant  divines,  who  considered  the  pope  as 
chief  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
all  these  dissertations,  supported  by  much  learning  and  sophistry, 
but  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  he  defends 
several  doctrines  and  practices  of  his  church,  for  which  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  in  the  gospel.  The  favourite  argu- 
ments which  he  employs  on  such  occasions  are  analogies 
existing  between  the  above  mentioned  doctrines  and  practices 
and  those  of  several  nations  of  the  world.  This  he  acknowledges 
himself  in  the  following  manner: — 

'  I  confess  that  I  am  very  fond  of  practical  ideas,  and  above  all,  of 
those  striking  analogies  which  are  found  between  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity  (read  Roman  catholic)  and  those  universal  doctinnes  which 
were  always  professed  by  mankind,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  human  origin.' — Soirees  de  St.  Petershourg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180. 

As  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  arguing,  we  may  select  his 
theory  of  indulgences,  as  one  of  the  most  important  differences 
between  the  Roman-catholic  and  the  protestant  church. 

'It  is  a  fact,'  he  says,  '  that  this  is  a  belief  which  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  sight  or  breath,  and  this  belief  throws  the  greatest  light  on  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  moral  world.  I  am  now 
exposing  this  universal  dogma  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  a 
point  which  created  so  much  rumour  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which 
was  the  first  pretext  for  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  men  have 
committed  against  God.  There  is  not,  however,  a  protestant  father 
who  had  not  granted  indulgences  in  his  house,  who  had  not  pardoned 
a  child  deserving  punishment  through  the  intercession  andybr  the  merits 
of  another  child  with  wdiom  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  There 
is  no  protestant  sovereign  who  has  not  granted  fifty  indulgences  during 
his  reign,  in  granting  an  ofiice,  in  pardoning  or  commuting  a  punish- 
ment, &c.,  through  the  merits  of  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  relatives,  or 
ancestors.  This  principle  is  so  general  and  so  natural,  that  it  shows 
itself  at  every  moment  in  the  slightest  acts  of  human  justice.  You 
have  laughed  many  times  at  the  silly  balance  which  Homer  has  placed 
ia  the  hands  of  his  Jupiter,  apparently   to   render   him  ridiculous. 
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Christianity  shews  us  quite  another  balance.  On  one  side  all  the 
crimes;  on  the  other,  all  the  atonements.  In  one  scale  the  good  works 
of  all  men,  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  sacrifice  and  tears  of  innocence 
accumulate,  in  order  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  CA'il  which,  since 
the  oi'igin  of  things,  pours  its  envenomed  floods  into  the  other  scale. 
Salvation  will  overcome  in  the  end,  and  in  order  to  accelerate  that  uni- 
versal work,  as  well  as  that  expectation  for  which  the  lohole  creation 
groaneth,  it  is  sufficient  that  man  should  will.  He  not  only  enjoys  his 
own  merits,  but  the  atonement  of  others  are  imputed  to  him  by  the 
eternal  justice,  provided  he  should  have  willed  it,  and  had  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  that  reversibility.  Our  separated  brethren  have 
contested  this  principle,  as  if  the  redemption  which  they  worship 
with  us  was  something  different  from  a  great  indidgence  granted  to 
MANKIND  hy  the  infinite  merits  of  the  greatest  innocence  voluntarily 
immolated  for  us.  There  is  a  very  important  observation  to  be  made 
on  this  point;  man  who  is  the  son  of  truth  is  so  thoi'oughly  created 
for  the  truth,  that  he  cannot  be  deceived  except  by  a  corruption  or 
misinterpretation  of  that  very  truth.  They  have  said:  The  God-man 
has  paid  for  us,  consequently  we  have  no  need  of  any  other  merits; 
they  ought  to  have  said,  consequently  the  merits  of  the  innocent  may 
serve  the  guilty.  As  the  redemption  is  nothing  else  than  a  great  in- 
dulgence, indulgence  in  its  turn  is  but  a  diminished  redemption.  The 
disproportion  is  undoubtedly  immense;  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  analogy  is  incontestable.  Is  not  the  general  indulgence  vain 
for  him  who  Avills  not  to  profit  by  it,  and  who  destroys  it,  as  far  as  it 
regards  himself,  by  the  bad  use  which  he  makes  of  his  liberty  ?*  The 
same  case  is  with  the  particular  redemption.  It  seems  as  if  error  was 
foi'ewarned  against  this  analogy,  by  denying  the  merit  of  good  works; 
but  the  frightful  grandeur  of  man  is  such  that  the  sovereign  ruler  and 
the  king  of  virtues  treats  him  xoith  respect.\  He  acts  not  for  him,  except 
with  him,  he  does  not  force  his  will ;  it  is  necessary  that  man  should, 
by  a  humble  and  courageous  co-operation,  appropriate  to  himself  that 
atonement,  for  otherwise  it  will  remain  foreign  to  him.  He  must  un- 
doubtedly pray  as  if  he  could  do  nothing,  but  he  tnust  act  as  if  he 
could  do  every  thing  .\  Nothing  is  granted  except  to  his  efforts, 
whether  he  possesses  his  own  merits,  or  appropriates  to  himself  those 
of  imoiliQV.''-^ Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine,  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  most  positive  texts  of  Scripture,  is  evident.  Either  ihe  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour  was  com- 
plete or  it  was  not.  In  the  first  case,  what  need  is  there  of  any 
diminished  redemption  ?  and  would  not  the  author,  as  well  as 

*  Words  taken  from  the  poem  on  Grace,  by  Louis  Racine. 

t  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  xii.,  v.  18.  The  text  of  the  vulgate  quoted  by 
our  author  says  cum  magna  reverentia,  but  the  English  version  says,  ivitll 
great  favour. 

if  Words  taken  from  the  poem  on  Grace,  by  Louis  Racine. 
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every  Roman-catholic  Christian,  be  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  supposition  that  they  asserted  the  second!  Yet  we  see 
no  medium  between  them.  But  the  Roman-cathohc  church 
avoids  such  impertinent  inferences  from  its  doctrines,  and  our 
author  says,  in  speaking  of  Bible  societies  : 

'  It  is  not  the  reading  but  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
is  useful ;  the  tender  dove  which  swallows  and  partly  triturates  the 
grain,  which  she  afterwards  gives  to  her  young,  is  the  natural  image 
of  the  church,  explaining  to  the  faithful  that  written  word  which  she 
has  adapted  to  their  understanding.  Tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  read 
without  notes  and  explanation,  are  a  poison.' — Ibid.,  p.  214. 

We  have  here,  indeed,  a  fine  specimen  of  what  the  Scriptures 
may  be  rendered  in  our  author's  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  Yet 
reserve  in  teaching  has  been  recommended  in  our  days  by  mem- 
bers of  a  j)rotestant  university. 

In  his  defence  of  Auricular  Confession,  our  advocate  makes  not 
an  attempt  to  support  it  by  the  language  of  St.  James,  '  Confess 
your  faults  one  to  another,'  &c.,  as  is  usual  with  writers  of  his 
school.  He  rests  his  defence  entirely  on  his  favourite  mode  of 
reasoning  by  analogy. 

'  There  is  not  a  dogma  in  the  catholic  church,'  he  says,  '  not  even  a 
general  custom  belonging  to  the  high  discipline,  which  has  not  its  roots 
in  the  extreme  depths  of  human  nature,  and  consequently  in  some 
general  opinion,  more  or  less  altered  here  and  there,  but  common  in  its 
principle  to  all  nations.  The  development  of  this  principle  would 
furnish  a  subject  for  an  interesting  work.  I  shall  not  stray  much  from 
my  subject  by  giving  a  single  instance  of  that  marvellous  accord;  I 
shall  choose  confession,  only  in  order  to  make  myself  better  under- 
stood. What  may  be  more  natural  to  man  than  that  movement  of 
heart  which  leans  to  another  in  order  to  pour  itito  it  a  secret?*  The 
unfortunate  who  is  torn  by  remorse  or  grief,  needs  a  friend,  a  con- 
fidant, who  will  listen,  console,  and  sometimes  direct  him.  The 
stomach  which  contains  poison,  and  which  suffers  a  spontaneous  con- 
vulsion in  order  to  eject  it,  is  the  natural  image  of  a  heart  into  which 
crime  has  poured  its  poison.  It  suffers,  it  is  agitated,  it  contracts 
itself,  until  it  has  met  with  the  ear  of  friendship,  or  at  least  with  that 
of  kindness. 

'  But  when  we  pass  from  confidence  to  confession,  and  when  the 
avowal  is  made  to  authority,  universal  conscience  acknowledges  in 
that  spontaneous  confession  an  expiating  power  and  merit  of  grace. 
There  is  but  one  sentiment  on  this  point,  from  the  mother  who  inter- 
rogates her  child  about  broken  crockery,  or  sweetmeats  eaten  against 
her  orders,  to  the  judge  who  interrogates  the  thief  or  the  murderer. 

'  It  often  happens  that  the  guilty  refuses  the  impunity  which  he 
might  obtain  by  silence.     A  mysterious  instinct,  even  stronger  than 

*  Expression  of  Bossuet  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
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that  of  self-preservation,  urges  him  to  seek  the  punishment  which  he 
might  have  avoided.  Even  in  cases  where  he  has  no  fear,  either  of 
witnesses  or  torture,  he  exclaims — Yes,  it  is  I  !  And  I  might  quote 
merciful  legislations,  which  entrust  in  such  cases  the  high  magistrates 
with  the  power  of  mitigating  punishment  without  recurring  to  the 
sovereign. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  in  the  simple  avowal  of  our 
faults,  independently  of  every  supernatural  idea,  something  which  is 
infinitely  conducive  to  establish  in  man  rectitude  of  heart  and  sim- 
plicity of  conduct.  Moreover,  as  every  crime  is,  by  its  nature,  a 
reason  for  committing  another,  every  spontaneous  avowal  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  reason  for  amendment ;  it  equally  saves  the  guilty  from 
despair  and  obduracy,  to  one  or  other  of  which  crime  cannot  abide  in 
man  without  conducting  him. 

' '  Do  you  know,'  said  Seneca,  'why  we  conceal  our  vices?  Because 
we  are  plunged  in  them;  as  soon  as  we  confess  them,  we  shall  be  cured.' 
.  .  .  All  the  legislators  of  the  world  have  acknowledged  these  truths, 
and  have  turned  them  to  the  profit  of  humanity. 

'  Moses  stands  at  their  head.  He  establishes  in  his  laws  an  express 
confession,  and  even  a  public  one.* 

'  The  ancient  legislator  in  India  has  said, 

'  In  proportion  as  a  man  who  has  committed  a  sin  shall  truly  and 
voluntarily  confess  it,  so  far  he  is  disengaged  from  that  offence,  like 
a  snake  from  a  slough.  The  same  ideas  have  acted  everywhere  and  in 
all  times;  confession  was  found  amongst  all  nations  who  had  received 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  found  in  Peru,  amongst  the  Brah- 
mins— the  Turks,  in  Thibet  and  Japan. 

'  How  has  Christianity  acted  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  others?' 
It  has  revealed  man  to  himself;  it  has  laid  hold  of  his  inclinations,  of 
his  universal  and  eternal  beliefs;  it  has  tmcovered  these  antique  foun- 
dations; it  has  cleared  them  from  every  soil,  and  has  honoured  them 
by  a  divine  stamp;  and  on  these  natural  foundations  it  has  established 
the  supernatural  theory  of  penitence  and  sacramental  confession.' — 
Du  Pape,  ^.  291 . 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  all  that  he  says  about  the  spon- 
taneous avowal  of  our  faults,  be  they  great  or  small,  and  that  this 
is  the  surest  road  to  amendment ;  we  also  agree  that  the  feeling  of 
its  necessity  is  deeply  implanted  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
human  heart,  and  that  those  superior  minds  who  have  appeared 
amongst  many  nations  having  arrived  at  that  truth,  by  a  deep 
study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  had  made  use  of  it  either  in 
their  codes  of  laws,  or  precepts  of  morality ;  but  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  whatever  why  Christians  should  establish  a  super- 
natural theory  on  what  has  no  foundation  in  the  Bible.  If  we 
are  to  believe  supernatural  things,  for  which  we  have  not  the 


*  Leviticus,  v.  5, 13,  and  18 ;  vi.  6.     Numbers,  v.  6,  7. 
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authority  of  revelation,  why  should  we  not  admit  all  those  super- 
stitions which  spring  from  feelings  inherent  in  the  human  heart, 
such  as  love,  fear,  hope,  &c.     We  therefore  protest  against  this 
confusion  of  divine  truth  with  the   offspring  of  such  feelings, 
which,  though  sometimes  right,  cannot,  if  adopted  as  a  whole, 
but  lead  astray  those  who  are  not  enlightened  by  the  gospel.    We 
also  protest  against  his  expression,  when  he  says  that  Christianity 
has  laid  hold  of  the  inclination  of  man,  &c.     He  ought  to  have 
said  Roman  Catholicism,  which  has  based  its  dogmas  and  dis- 
cipline on   the  depths  of  human  nature, — i.  e.,  on  the  weaknesses 
inherent  in  that  nature.     The  same,  however,  was  done  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  the  Persian  magi,  and  other  hierarchies,  which 
have    enslaved    and  kept    mankind   in    subjection   in    different 
countries  and  ages.     The  framers  and  supporters  of  these  sys- 
tems not  being  enlightened  by  divine  revelation,  endeavoured  to 
guide  the  moral  life  of  mankind   by  means  of  human   agency, 
supported  by  the  invention  of  a  divine  authority.     This  fraud 
may  plead  expediency  in  its  excuse,  but  what  can  be  urged  for 
those  who,  having  received  the  revealed  truths,  prefer  to  them  the 
vain  sophistries  of  human  wisdom.     It  appears  also  to  us  protes- 
tants  a  rather  strange   theory  which  places  the  inspired  lawgiver 
of  the  Hebrews  at  the  head  of  profane  legislators. 

But  the  author  out-herods  Herod  by  his  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  celibacy  of  priests,  which  begins  now  to  be  in  great  favour 
with  certain  divines  of  the  Anglican  church,  to  whose  edification 
we  recommend  what  follows : — 

'  It  is  an  opinion  common  to  men  of  all  ages,  all  places,  and  all 
religions,  that  there  is  in  conti?ience  something  heavenly,  which  exalts 
man,  and  renders  him  agreeable  to  divinity,  and  that  by  a  natural 
consequenc",  every  sacerdotal  function,  every  religious  act,  every  sacred 
ceremony,  agrees  but  little,  or  does  not  agree  at  all,  loith  marriage. 

'  There  is  no  legislation  in  the  world  which  has  not  in  some  manner 
constrained  the  priests  in  this  point,  and  which  has  not  made,  even  in 
regard  to  other  men,  a  more  or  less  severe  abstinence,  an  accompani- 
ment of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  solemn  ceremonies. 

'  The  Hebrew  priests  could  not  marry  a  repudiated  woman,  and  the 
high  priest  could  not  even  marry  a  widow. 

'  The  Talmud  adds,  that  he  could  not  marry  two  wives,  although 
polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  all  (the  priests) 
were  obliged  to  be  pure  in  order  to  enter  the  sanctuary, 

'  The  Egyptian  priests  had  likewise  only  one  wife.  The  hiero- 
phant  of  the  Greeks  was  obliged  to  preserve  cehbacy  and  the  most 
rigorous  continence. 

'  Origen  informs  us  what  means  were  employed  by  the  hierophant 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  vow,  by  which  antiquity  expressly 
confessed  the  great  importance  of  continence  in  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  reduced  to  its  own  forces. 
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*  The  priests  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  were  recluses,  and 
preserved  celibacy;  and  Virgil  observes,  as  shining  in  the  Elysian 
fields, — 

'  The  priests  who  always  preserved  chastity.' 

'  The  priestesses  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  where  the  laws  invested  them 
with  the  highest  importance,  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  fed  at 
the  public  expense.  They  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  worship  of 
the  goddess,  and  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  most  severe  continence. 

'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  known  world;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
centuries,  Ave  find  the  same  ideas  in  Peru.  What  price,  what  honours 
have  not  all  nations  of  the  world  granted  to  virginity?  Althougii 
marriage  is  the  natural  state  of  man  in  general,  and  even  a  holy  state 
according  to  an  opinion  equally  general,  there  is  however  a  certain 
respect  which  is  apparent  everywhere,  for  a  virgin ;  she  is  considered 
as  a  superior  being  ;  and  when  she  loses  that  quality,  even  in  a  lawful 
manner,  it  appears  as  if  she  were  degrading  herself.  The  affianced 
women  in  Greece  owed  to  Diana  a  sacrifice  as  an  expiation  for  this  kind 
of  profanation.  The  laws  had  established  at  Athens  peculiar  mystei'ies 
relating  to  that  ceremony.  The  women  strictly  observed  those  rites, 
being  afraid  of  the  goddess's  ire,  should  they  neglect  their  observance.* 
Virgins  consecrated  to  God  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  in  all 
epochs  of  mankind.  Is  there  anything  more  celebrated  in  the  world 
than  the  vestals?  The  Roman  empire  shone  ivith  the  loorship  of 
Vesta,  it  fell  together  xoith  it. 

'  The  sacred  fix*e  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  was  preserved 
as  it  was  at  Rome,  by  virgins.  The  same  vestals  were  found  amongst 
other  nations,  as  in  India  and  in  Peru,  and  what  is  very  remarkable  in 
this  last-named  country,  the  violation  of  their  vow  was  punished  in 
the  very  same  manner  as  at  Rome, — virginity  being  considered  there 
as  a  sacred  character  equally  agreeable  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
divinity. 

'  In  India,  the  laws  of  Menu  declare,  that  all  the  ceremonies  which 
are  prescribed  for  marriages  concern  only  virgins,  those  females  who 
do  not  belong  to  them  being  excluded  from  every  legal  ceremony. 

'  The  voluptuous  legislator  of  Asia  has  however  said — The  disciples 
of  Jesus  preserved  virginity,  although  it  was  not  commanded  bij  the 
desire  tvhich  they  had  to  please  God.  The  daughter  of  Jehosaphat 
preserved  her  virginity.  God  breathed  his  spirit  into  her,  she  believed 
the  Avords  of  her  Lord  and  the  Scriptures.     She  Avas  of  the  number  of 

those  who  obey.      Whe?ice  coines,  then,  this  icniversal  sentiment  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

'  I  return  to  the  eternal  dogma  of  mankind — That  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  divinity  than  continence,  and  that  not  only  every 
sacerdotal  function,  but  every  sacrifice,  every  prayer,  every  religious 
act  required  preparations,  more  or  less  conformable  to  that  virtue. 

*  '  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  Avith  the  manners  of  the  ancients  cannot 
but  marvel  whence  could  be  derived  a  sentiment  which  had  estabhshed  suck 
mysteries,  and  had  the  force  to  persuade  men  of  their  importance.  It  must 
necessarily  have  some  root,  but  where  is  it  humanly  to  be  found.' — Note  of 
the  Author. 
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*  Such  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  world.  The  navi- 
gators of  the  fifteenth  century  having  doubled  the  universe,  if  we  so 
may  express  ourselves,  found  the  same  opinions  in  the  new  hemisphere. 
An  idea  which  is  common  to  nations  so  different  from  each  other,  and 
who  never  had  any  point  of  contact,  is  it  not  natural?  Does  it  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  spiritual  essence  which  constitutes  us  what 
we  are?     Whence  could  all  have  taken  it,  if  it  were  not  innate?' 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  examining  in  detail  the  quota- 
tions adduced  by  our  author  in  support  of  celibacy.  We  think, 
however,  it  might  easily  be  proved,  that  man,  notwithstanding 
his  fallen  condition,  has  preserved  in  all  ages  and  countries  a 
certain  sense  of  virtue,  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
idea  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  was  never 
lost  amongst  mankind,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  few  cases  of  the 
lowest  mental  degradation.  But  although  this  obligation  was 
never  entirely  lost  sight  of,  it  always  manifested  itself  in  a  man- 
ner more  or  less  perverted.  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
the  generality  of  men  than  to  overcome  the  natural  feelings  and 
impulses  implanted  in  their  hearts  for  the  continuation  of  their 
race.  Yet  it  v/as  precisely  that  difficulty  which  excited  admira- 
tion amongst  different  nations  for  those  who  had  vanquished 
them,  and  the  universal  laxity  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  now  prevails  amongst  nations  unenlightened 
by  the  gospel,  rendering  the  contrast  more  striking,  increased 
the  intensity  of  such  admiration.  We  think  the  universal  respect 
which  our  author  has  traced  with  so  much  care  through  all  ages 
and  countries,  is  the  natural  result  of  that  admiration  which 
mankind  entertains  for  those  who  overcome  difficulties,  and  is 
not  in  any  degree  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  principle  as  he 
pretends.  We  also  think  that  the  sanctions  given  to  marriage 
in  the  inspired  volume,  whether  by  positive  injunction  or  by 
obvious  implication,  are  of  much  more  value  than  all  those  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Infidels,  which  he 
has  adduced  in  support  of  the  celibacy  imposed  by  his  church 
on  her  ministers. 

■;  Count  de  Maistre  has  based  his  arguments  on  the  weakness 
of  our  nature,  and  has  consequently  relied  on  reasonings  as 
absurd  as  those  which  an  eminent  clergyman  found  a  few  years 
ago  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland.*  But  our  author 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about,  and  nothing  can  give  a 
better  idea  of  his  talent  and  perspicacity,  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  the  subject  of  the  churches  w^hich  are  opposed 
to  his  own. 

*  •  Ireland  /  by  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  p.  24. 
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The  most  important,  and,  to  our  readers,  the  most  interesting 
of  his  remarks,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  established  church 
of  our  own  country. 

'  Everything,'  he  says,  '  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  English 
nation  is  destined  to  begin  that  great  religious  movement  which  is 
now  preparing,  and  which  will  become  a  sacred  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  They  possess  two  inappreciable  advantages,  of  which  they 
are  not  themselves  aware,  but  which  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  who  were  the  first  to  abjure  it.  These  advantages  consist  in 
that  most  fortunate  contradiction,  which  makes  their  religious  system 
at  the  same  time  the  most  evidently  false,  and  most  evidently  the 
nearest  to  truth.  There  is  no  need  of  research  or  arguments  to  know 
that  the  Anglican  rehgion  is  false.  It  is  prejudged  by  intuition  ;  it  is 
false  as  the  sun  is  clear;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  look  at  it.  The  An- 
glican hierarchy  stands  isolated  in  Christendom,  consequently  it  is  nidi. 
Nothing  sensible  can  be  replied  to  this  simple  observation.  Its  epis- 
copacy is  equally  rejected  by  the  catholic  church,  and  by  the  protes- 
tant.  But  when  it  is  neither  catholic  nor  protestant,  what  is  it  then? 
Nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  civil  and  local  establishment,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  universality,  which  is  the  exclusive  sign  of  truth. 
Either  this  religion  is  false,  or  God  became  incarnate  for  the  English. 
There  is  no  medium  between  these  two  propositions.  Their  divines 
frequently  appeal  to  the  establishment,  without  perceiving  that  this 
very  word  annuls  their  religion,  because  it  admits  novelty  and  human 
action,  two  great  anathemas,  equally  visible,  decisive,  and  indelible. 
Other  divines  of  the  same  school,  and  even  prelates,  wishing  to  escape 
from  those  anathemas  of  which  they  have  an  involuntary  conviction, 
adopted  the  strange  expedient  of  maintaining  that  they  u-ere  not  pro- 
testants ;  upon  which  we  may  say  to  them —  Who  are  you,  then  ? 
Apostolical,*  they  say.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  only  to  make  us 
laugh,  if  it  were  possible  to  laugh  at  such  serious  subjects,  and  at  such 
estimable  men. 

'  The  Anglican  church  is  moreover  the  only  association  in  the  world 
which  has  declared  herself  to  be  null  and  ridiculous  by  the  very  act  of 
her  constitution.  She  solemnly  proclaimed  in  this  act  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles,  neither  more  nor  less,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  sweai",  in  order  to  belong  to  that  church.  But 
one  of  these  articles  (the  twenty -fifth)  solemnly  declares  that  God,  in 
constituting  his  church,  has  not  left  infallibility  on  the  earth,  that  all 

*  The  author  says  in  another  place  of  the  same  book,  '  The  Anglican 
church,  to  the  good  sense  and  pride  of  which,  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  be 
in  pretty  bad  company,  has  for  some  time  imagined  that  she  is  not  pro- 
testant. Some  members  of  the  clergy  have  openly  defended  this  thesis,  and, 
as  by  admitting  this  supposition,  they  found  themselves  to  be  without  a 
name,  they  said  that  they  were  apostolicals.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is 
too  late  for  giving  to  one's  self  a  name,  and  Europe  is  become  too  imperti- 
nent to  believe  such  an  ennoblement.  The  parliament,  meanwhile,  lets 
the  apostolicals  call  themselves  as  they  please,  and  ceases  not  to  protest 
that  it  is  protestant.' — J)u  Pape,  p.  385. 
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the  churches,  beginning  by  that  of  Rome,  have  erred;  that  they  have 
grossly  erred  in  point  of  dogma,  even  in  point  of  morals  ;  so  that  none 
of  them  professes  the  right  of  prescribing  a  belief,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  the  Christian.  The  Anglican  church 
consequently  declares  to  her  children,  that  she  has  a  right  to  command 
them,  but  that  they  also  have  a  right  not  to  obey  her.  At  the  same 
moment,  with  the  same  pen,  with  the  same  ink,  and  on  the  same 
paper,  she  declares  the  dogma,  and  declares  that  she  has  no  right  to 
declare  it.  I  hope  that  in  the  interminable  catalogue  of  human  follies, 
this  Avill  always  hold  one  of  the  first  places.* 

'  After  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  Anglican  church,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  evidence  of  civil  authority,  to  ratify  that  judgment, 
and  this  is  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  catholic  eman- 
cipation, in  1805.  In  one  of  those  noisy  meetings,  which  only  serve  to 
prepare  a  more  distant  and  more  happy  epoch,  a  sentence  escaped  the 
attorney-general  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Avhich,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  remarked,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  things  which  had  been  uttered  in  Europe  for  a 
century: — '  I  think,'  said  he,  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that 
no  alternative  can  exist  between  keeping  the  establishment  tve  have,  and 
putting  a  Roman-catholic  establishment  in  its  place.''\ 

'  The  comment  on  this  inappreciable  ingeniousness  is  very  simple. 
It  is  as  if  the  attorney-general  had  said,  '  Our  religion  is,  as  you  know, 
only  a  j)urely  civil  establishment,  which  has  no  other  support  than  the 
law  of  the  country  and  the  interest  of  every  individual.  Wliy  are 
Ave  Anglicans?  Certainly,  not  because  we  are  influenced  by  persua- 
sion ,  but  from  fear  of  losing  our  goods,  honours,  and  privileges.  The 
word  faith,  having  consequently  no  meaning  in  our  language,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  English  being  catholic,  we  shall  obey  it  from  the 
moment  that  it  shall  not  cost  us  anything.  In  one  instant  we  shall 
be  all  catholics.' 

'  But  if  there  is  nothing  so  evidently  false  as  the  Anglican  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  recommend  itself  to  us  as  being  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.  Controlled  by  three  terrible  sovereigns,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  say,  controlled  likewise  by  a  superior  good  sense,  the  English 
could,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  resist  to  a  remarkable  point  that  tor- 
rent which  was  carrying  away  other  nations,  so  as  to  preserve  several 
catholic  elements.  Hence  that  ambiguous  physiognomy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Anglican  church,  and  which  so  many  writers  have  ob- 
served. She  is,  undoubtedly,  not  the  legitimate  spouse,  but  the 
mistress  of  a  king  ;  and  although  evidently  the  daughter  of  Calvin, 
she  has  not  the  brazen-faced  appearance  of  her  sisters.  Raising  her 
head  with  a  majestic  aii',  she  utters  in  a  sufficiently  distinct  manner 

*  The  Article  25  is  evidently  by  mistake  quoted  for  the  Article  20.  The 
author  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  the  articles  declare  that  all  churches, 
beginning  by  that  of  Rome,  have  erred,  whilst  it  is  said  (Article  19),  'As  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have  erred,  so  also  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,'  &c. 

t  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  943.     London.     1805. 
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the  names  of  fathers,  council,  and  chiefs  of  the  church ;  her  hand 
weai's  the  crozier  with  ease,  she  seriously  sjieaks  of  her  nobility,  and 
under  the  mask  of  an  isolated  and  rebellious  mitre,  knows  how  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  remainder  of  ancient  grace, — venerable  wreck  of  a 
dignity  which  is  no  longer.  O  noble  English  !  you  formerly  were  the 
first  enemies  of  uriity;  to-day,  the  honour  of  bringing  it  back  in 
Europe  devolves  upon  you.  EiTor  raises  there  its  head,  only  because 
our  two  languages  (English  and  French)  are  enemies.  If  they  become 
allied  on  the  first  of  these  subjects,  nothing  will  resist  them.  It 
matters  only  to  seize  the  fortunate  opportunity  which  politics  present 
to  you  at  this  moment.  One  single  act  of  justice,  and  time  will  do 
the  rest.' — Du  Pape,  pp.  423 — 428. 

This  was  written  in  1817,  when  few,  if  any,  persons  in  this 
country  foresaw  that  *  great  movement'  which,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  author,  '  the  English  nation  is  destined  to 
begin,'  and  which  has  actually  commenced,  and  is  advancing 
with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  political  doctrines  of  popery,  as  developed  in  the  works 
under  review,  deserve  particular  notice.  They  constitute  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  opinion,  that  Catholicism  is  more 
favourable  to  political  liberty  than  protestantism,  or  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  less  so.  This  opinion,  artfully  supported  by  some 
writers,  originated  in  this  country  from  the  unnatural  position  in 
which  the  Roman  catholics  stood  towards  the  protestants,  when 
the  latter,  having  vanquished  the  defenders  of  absolutism,  became 
themselves  oppressors  of  their  opponents.  This  state  of  things 
produced  its  natural  results,  in  rendering  the  vanquished  more 
liberal  than  the  victors. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  passage  of  our  author,  where  he 
complains  of  the  influence  which  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  produced  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  eighteenth. 
He  developes  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  a  more  distinct 
manner,  in  the  following  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  influ- 
ence of  learning  and  free  discussion  on  the  state  of  society : — 

'  On  all  parts  they  (the  learned  men,  savants)  have  usurped  an  in- 
fluence without  limits;  and  still,  if  there  is  anything  certain  in  this 
world,  it  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  it  belongs  not  to  science  to 
guide  men.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  is  entrusted  to  it;  only  a  mad- 
man may  believe,  that  God  has  charged  academies  with  instructing  us 
what  we  owe  to  him.  It  belongs  to  prelates,  to  the  noblemen,  and  to 
the  great  officers  of  the  state  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  conservative 
truths,  to  teach  nations  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  order.  Others  have  no  right 
to  reason  upon  such  matters.  They  have  natural  sciences  for  their 
amusement.  Of  what  can  they  complain?  He  who  speaks  or  writes 
in  order  to  take  a  national  dogma  from  a  people,  ought  to  be  hanged 
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like  a  domestic  thief.  Even  Rousseau  has  admitted  it,  without  think- 
ing of  what  he  asked  for  himself.*  Why  was  the  imprudenee  com- 
mitted of  granting  speech  to  everybody?  This  is  what  has  lost  us.' — 
Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  99. 

This  is  indeed  a  startling  commentary  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  But  many  persons  will  object  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  personal  opinion  of  the  author,  not  warranted  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Roman-catholic  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
political  liberty  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Ronmn-catholic  church, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Abbe  de  Lamcnnais,  were  condemned  by 
the  pope  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  whilst  all  those  who 
have  supported  despotism  by  the  same  doctrines  have  always 
been  praised  and  favoured.  Protestants  may  indulge  in  the 
wildest  theories  about  the  application  of  religion  to  politics, 
without  being  controlled  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
other  writers  who  may  choose  to  refute  them ;  but  whenever  a 
Roman-catholic  makes  such  an  application,  the  authority  of  his 
church  never  fails  to  condemn  it.  VVe  shall,  however,  give  them 
another  unanswerable  proof,  that  this  is  a  positive  doctrine  of 
that  church,  neither  unauthorized  nor  obsolete,  but  proclaimed 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the  present  pope  himself,  in  his 
encyclical  letter,  addressed  to  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  and 
dated  the  loth  August,  1832. 

After  many  complaints  of  the  evils  of  the  present  times,  such 
as  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  secret  societies,  contempt  for  clerical 
authority,  attempts  to  abolish  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and 
religious  indifference,  he  continues  :  — 

" '  From  this  most  corrupt  source  of  indifferentism  flows  that  absurd 
and  erroneous  maxim,  or  rather,  that  delirament,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  assure  and  vindicate  the  Uherti/  of  conscience  for  Avhomsoever  it  may 
be.  The  way  to  this  most  pestilential  error  is  prepared  by  that  full 
and  immoderate  freedom  of  opinion  which  is  widely  ranging  for  the 
ruin  of  civil  and  religious  society,  because  several  assert,  with  an  ex- 
treme impudence,  that  some  good  may  result  from  it  to  religion.  But 
St.  Augustinus  said,  IVhat  gives  sooner  death  to  the  soul  thayi  freedom 
of  error  ;f  and,  indeed,  every  check  which  might  retain  men  in  the 
paths  of  truth  being  taken  off,  their  nature,  inclined  to  evil,  falls  into 
a  precipice,  and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the  bottomless  pit  is 
opened,  that  pit  whence  St.  John  saw  arising  a  smoke  which  darkened 
the  sun,  and  coming  out  locusts  which  devastated  the  earth.  Hence 
changes  of  mind,  corruption  of  youth,  contempt  for  the  most  sacred 
things  and  laws  spread  amongst  the  people — in  a  word,  the  greatest 

*  Vide  Contiat  Social, 
f  St.  Augustinus,  Epistolar  clxvi. 
VOL.  xin.  N  N 
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pestilence  to  society,  because  experience  shows,  since  the  remotest 
antiquity,  that  states  which  had  been  flourishing  by  their  riches,  power, 
and  glory,  perished  by  that  evil  alone — the  immoderate  liberty  of 
opinions,  the  licence  of  speech,  and  love  of  innovation. 

'  To  this  refers  that  wicked,  detestable,  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
execrated  liberty  of  the  book  trade,  to  publish  any  writing  whatever, 
a  liberty  which  several  dare  to  demand  and  to  promote.  We  ai-e 
horror-struck,  venerable  brethren,  considering  with  what  monstrous 
doctrines,  or  rather  errors,  we  are  beset,  and  which  are  spread  every- 
where by  an  enormous  multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  works  of 
small  volume,  but  great  malice,  and  whence  issues  malediction  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  we  deplore.  There  are,  liowever, 
such — oh,  how  it  grieves  us  to'say!— rwho  have  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  impudence  as  strenuously  to  assert  that  the  deluge  of  errors  pouring 
from  that  source  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  some  book  which  may 
appear  in  defence  of  religion  amidst  that  flood  of  depravity.  It  is  not 
permitted,  and  contrary  to  every  law,  to  do  on  purpose  a  certain  and 
a  greater  evil,  for  the  hope  that  some  good  may  result  from  it.  What 
man  in  his  senses  will  maintain,  that  poisons  should  be  allowed  to 
spread,  to  be  publicly  sold,  to  be  carried  about  and  even  drunk,  because 
they  are  remedies  by  which  those  who  use  them  may  escape  from 
death. 

'  The  discipline  of  the  church,  in  destroying  the  pestilence  of  bad 
books,  was  very  different  since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  we 
read,  that  they  burnt  a  great  quantity  of  books.  It  is  sufficient  to 
read  the  laws  enacted  on  that  subject  by  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran, 
and  the  ordinance  given  since  that  time  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  our  prede- 
cessor of  happy  memory,  in  order  to  prevent  that  which  had  been 
Avholesomely  invented  for  the  increase  of  faitli  and  the  propagation  of 
useful  science,  from  being  employed  to  a  contrary  object,  and  causing 
injury  to  the  faithful.' 

Now  we  ask  the  defenders  of  Romanism,  who  maintain  that 
it  is  not  opposed  to  political  or  religious  liberty,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  '  the  liberty  of  conscience,'' — i.e., 
religious  liberty,  is  an  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim,  or  rather,  a 
delirammt;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  wicked  and  detest- 
able thing,  and  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  execrated ;  and 
that  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  censure  under  which 
the  press  is  groaning  in  despotic  countries,  as  unjust,  is  false, 
daring,  and  injurious  to  the  holy  see,  wdiich  boasts  here  to  have 
always  striven  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  man,  and  to  destroy 
with  fire  all  the  noxious  and  even  suspected  books,  of  which 
the  censure  belongs  to  its  ministers.  If  any  Roman  catholic 
denies  and  abjures  such  doctrines,  and  wc  sincerely  hope  that 
there  are  many  who  conscientiously  do  so,  we  tell  him  he  be- 
comes by  this  very  fact  a  protestant,  because,  as  (Jount  de 
Maistre  has  well  observed,  *  Whoever  protests  either  against  the 
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whole  authority  of  the  pope,  or  some  points  of  it,  becomes  a 
protestant.  He  is  either  uninformed  about  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  he  does  no  longer  belong  to  it,  except 
nominally.'  We  appeal  to  his  own  sound  sense,  whom  are  we, 
who  are  without,  to  believe  ;  whether  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
church,  who  makes  an  official  declaration,  or  a  simple  member  of 
that  church,  who  relies  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  his 
private  judgment, — of  that  very  private  judgment,  the  use  of 
which,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  constant  theme  of  reproach 
to  us  from  his  party.  Now  the  only  difference  between  us  and 
those  Roman  catholics  who  sincerely  abjure  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  pope  is,  that  we  go  farther 
in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  than  they  go,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  both  are  acting  on  the  same  principle.  We 
ask  them,  moreover,  whether  they  will  take  on  themselves  to  say 
that  the  pope  is  in  error  ?  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  papal  authority  ;  if  not,  they  have  acted,  in  denying 
the  necessity  of  the  censure,  and  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  '  until  an  extreme  impudence^  according  to  the  words  of 
that  authority,  which  cannot  be  wrong.  But  are  not  the  very 
same  doctrines  taught,  although  in  a  somewhat  disguised  manner, 
by  divines  who  protest  against  being  protestants,  although  the 
law  of  the  land  considers  them  as  such,  and  grants  them  many 
advantages,  solely  on  account  thereof?  It  is  quite  possible  to 
write  against  transubstantiation,  and  yet  to  defend  some  of  the 
worst  doctrines  of  Romanism. 

We  must  add,  that  the  events  of  these  times  clearly  prove  that 
the  pope  has  much  more  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
power  in  Europe  than  the  preservation  of  his  immediate  authority 
in  some  provinces,  which  he  seems  disposed  to  offer  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus,  provided  he  may  thereby  guard  the  remainder  of  his 
dominions  from  the  progress  of  liberal  views.  This  we  see 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Poland  and  Spain.  When  the  former 
country  raised  the  banner  of  national  independence,  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  joined  in  the  general 
movement,  and  several  of  them  gave  splendid  proofs  of  a  devoted 
patriotism.  Yet  that  manifestation  was  condemned  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner  by  the  present  pope  in  his  hreve^  addressed 
in  July,  1832,  to  the  Polish  bishops.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  favour  the  above-mentioned 
breve  was  issued,  ordered  that  about  four  millions  inhabiting  the 
Polish  provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  who  had  followed 
for  centuries  that  branch  of  the  Greek  church  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  should  abjure  their  obedience  to  the  pope,  and 
acknowledge,  like  the  church  of  Russia,  the  emperor  for  their 
spiritual  chief.     The  bishops  were  easily  gained  over  to  sign  a 
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union  with  the  Russian  church,  but  a  great  number  of  the  lower 
clerg}^,  particuhirly  parish  priests,  refused  to  subscribe,  nobly 
preferring  transportation  to  Siberia  to  a  betrayal  of  their  con- 
science. Our  own  religious  convictions  are  greatly  opposed  to 
theirs,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  bestow 
the  most  unreserved  praise  upon,  those  high-minded  men  who 
preferred  to  suffer  such  a  penalty  rather  than  deny  what  they 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  truth.  But  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  pope  on  that  occasion?  Has  he  denounced  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  an  oppressor  of  the  church  ?  Has  he 
ordered  public  prayers  to  be  said  throughout  Roman-catholic 
Christendom  for  the  release  of  those  noble  martyrs,  as  he  has 
done  for  the  recovery  of  the  church  property  confiscated  by  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  ?  No  such  thing.  In  an  allocution,  which  he 
was  compelled  for  decency's  sake  to  publish,  he  feebly  complains 
of  the  bishops  who  had  abjured  his  supremacy,  and  expresses 
his  hopes  that  the  magnanimous  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  same 
emperor  mIio  had  caused  the  separation,  and  transported  to 
Siberia  the  priests  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  will  set  all 
these  matters  right.  The  absurdity  of  this  allocution  is  too 
glaring  to  require  any  comment. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  the  same  pope  towards  Spain, 
which  has  till  now  preserved  intact  the  Roman-catholic  church. 
Is  not  Espartero,  who  regularly  attends  mass,  denounced  as 
sacrilegious  by  all  the  adherents  of  papal  authority  ?  and  are  not 
public  prayers  ordered  throughout  the  Roman-catholic  world,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Spain  ?  The  reason  of  this  contradiction  is,  however,  obvious. 
Spain  has  adopted  liberal  institutions,  and  their  indispensable 
accompaniment,  '  the  never-lo-be-sufhciently  execrated  liberty 
of  the  press.'  This  will  rapidly  lead,  not  only  to  the  religious 
emancipation  of  the  Peninsula,  but  will  also  powerfully  act  on 
Italy  itself. 

Tlie  author  endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  great  display  of  historical 
erudition  and  much  sophistry,  that  the  popes  are  the  natural 
judges  between  monarchs  and  nations,  and  that  the  latter  should 
never  rise  against  the  most  tyrannical  sovereigns,  but  apply  to 
the  pope  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  He  maintains,  that 
such  a  check  to  absolute  power  ought  to  be  preferred  by  monarchs 
to  that  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  popular  constitutions,  as 
it  is  much  less  humiliating  to  be  controlled  by  the  pope  than  by 
his  own  subjects,  because  the  popes,  in  struggling  against 
monarchs,  were  always  acting  as  the  delegates  of  God. 

'  Frederic,'  says  he,  '  under  the  foot  of  the  pope,  might  have  been 
an  o]))ect  of  terror,  perhaps  of  compassion,  but  never  of  contempt,  no 
more  than  David  ])rostrated  before  the  angel  Avho  hronght  \nm  the 
plagues  of  the  Lord.' — Da  Paj)c,--p.  33.5. 
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III  another  part  of  the  same  work  he  says,— 

'  That  it  is  much  belter  for  the  monarch  to  be  deposed  by  the  pope, 
than  by  his  subjects,  because  the  pope,  in  sacrificing  the  king,  would 
save  the  majesty;  he  would  not  neglect  any  personal  alleviations  which 
circumstances  might  permit,  but  above  all,  and  this  deserves  some 
attention,  he  would  fulminate  against  the  project  of  depriving  the 
whole  dynasty,  even  for  crimes,  and  the  more  so,  for  the  faults  of  a 
single  head,  lie  would  teach  the  nations  '  that  it  is  the  fantili/  uliich 
reigns;  that  tJie  case  loJiich  has  happened  is  entirely  shnilar  to  that  of 
an  ordinarii  succession,  opened  by  death  or  illness  ;  and  he  would  end 
by  proclaiming  an  anathema  against  every  man  ivho  -would  be  daring 
enough  to  question  the  rights  of  the  reigning  honse.^ ' — lb.,  p.  238. 

Docs  not  this  passage  forcibly  remind  us  of  certain  doctrines 
proclaimed  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts 
from  the  throne  of  this  country  was  a  national  sin  ? 

The  doctrines  which  we  have  exposed  in  this  article  will 
probably  appear  to  the  plain  sense  of  our  readers  absurd,  and 
many  of  them  will  perhaps  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  find  converts  ?  Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  similar 
opinions  arc  rapidly  gaining  ground.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  belief  that  this  may  be  greatly  attributed  to  that  Aveakness 
of  the  human  mind  which  is  more  easily  persuaded  by  the 
quibbles  of  casuistry  than  by  the  arguments  of  a  straightforward 
reasoning.  We  must  add,  that  the  doctrines  w^  have  referred 
to,  often  flatter  the  passions  and  interests  of  individuals  and  of 
classes,  as  an  illustration  of  which,  we  might  adduce  our  author's 
reasoning,  page  359,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  if  our 
space  permitted. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  once  more  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  reaction  of  Rome,  whether  open  or  dis- 
guised, is,  notwithstanding  the  striking  absurdity  of  its  preten- 
sions, making  rapid  strides,  and  in  quarters  where,  considering 
the  educational  advantages  possessed,  knowledge  ought  to  be 
general.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  promoting  and 
defending  certain  doctrines  to  decide,  at  least  for  a  time,  their 
success  or  failure ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  main  cause  to 
which  the  progress  of  the  reactionary  movement  may  be  ascribed. 
The  development  of  our  views  on  this  point  would  require  a 
separate  article,  and  we  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  attempt 
it.  We  conclude  at  present  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
reign  of  truth  will  be  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  which  is 
now  beginning  throughout  all  the  civilized  world,  between  the 
principles  of  llome  and  those  of  the  Reformation.  This  state 
of  things  is  undoubtedly  better  than  religious  indifference,  in 
the  condemnation  of  which  we  entirely  agree  with  our  oppo- 
nents ;  yet  the  conflict  may  be  productive  of  great  harm,  as  it 
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unquestionably  will  be  severe  and  protracted.  Unfortunately, 
the  history  of  religious  parties  shows  but  few  examples  of  a 
rational  and  peaceful  discussion  of  great  questions,  devoid  of 
bitterness  and  personality,  and  carried  on  with  the  sole  object  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  beseech 
and  sincerely  exhort  all  our  fellow  protestants  who  are  engaged 
in  that  solenni  contest,  never  to  forget  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances the  precept  of  Augustinus,  *  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,^  but  above  all,  '  in  omnibus  charitas.* 


Art.  II.  3Iemoirs  and  Corresjiondence  of  Frcmcis  Horner,  M.P. 
Edited  by  his  Brother,  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  2  Vols.  London: 
J.  Murray. 

The  name  of  Francis  Horner  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of 
our  readers.  His  premature  death,  and  the  rapid  succession  of 
stirring  events  since  his  day,  have  prevented  his  retaining  that 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  for  which  many  of  his  early  Iricnds 
looked,  and  which  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  intellect  warranted 
them  in  so  doing.  The  general  public  will  therefore  need 
some  inducement  to  take  up  the  volumes  before  us,  and  this 
is  amply  supplied  in  the  nature  of  their  contents.  It  has  rarely 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  biographical  work,  partly  political  and 
partly  literary,  which  combines  in  so  abundant  a  measure  what- 
ever constitutes  such  a  work  both  attractive  and  valuable. 
The  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Horner,  the  distinguished  character 
of  his  eai'ly  associates,  the  deep  interest  and  importance  of  some 
of  the  literary  enterprises  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  his 
extensive  correspondence,  and  early  introduction  into  the  best 
circles  of  his  day,  all  attach  a  charm  to  his  Memoirs,  which,  de- 
sultory as  they  are,  renders  them  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  informing  publications  which  the  press  has  issued  for  some 
time  past.  In  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner 
informs  us  of  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring 
out  the  BIcmoirs  of  his  brother  in  a  more  continuous,  and,  as 
some  would  think,  perfected  form.  From  this  account,  we  learn 
that  the  design  of  issuing  such  a  work  was  altogether  abandoned, 
until  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  sug- 
gested a  new  course,  which  has  been  followed  out  with  the 
happiest  effect  in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  As  the  materials 
employed  by  the  editors  of  that  work  were  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Horner's  brother,  the  latter  tells  us,  *  I 
felt  an  assurance  that  by  a  careful  selection  from  the  papers  and 
corres])ondence,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pages  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close,  and  by  filling  up  occasional  blanks  in  the  course 
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of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  my  brother  himself 
relate  the  history  of  his  life.  Such  is  the  work  I  now  venture  to 
lay  before  the  public.' 

The  letters  given  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  which 
were  in  the  editor's  possession,  while  only  a  small  number  of 
those  of  his  correspondents  have  been  admitted.  '  I  have  been 
obliged,'  Mr.  Horner  remarks,  '  to  omit  much  that  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  published,  but  I  restricted  my  work  to  two  volumes, 
which  I  considered  the  utmost  length  to  which  it  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended.'  This  decision  was  probably  wise,  though 
we  confess  the  letters  published  are  so  valuable,  that  we  are  ready 
to  regret  more  have  not  been  given. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1778.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  city,  who  *  had 
assiduously  cultivated  a  naturally  strong  understanding,'  and  was 
thus  well  fitted,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Horner,  to  favour  the 
early  development  of  those  talents  by  which  their  son  was  dis- 
tinguished. '  His  earliest  friend  was  Henry  Brougham,'  and  in 
1786  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
removed  in  1792  to  the  University,  which  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  reputation,  numbering  amongst  its  professors  Robertson  the 
historian,  Dugald  Stewart,  John  Playfair,  and  Hugh  Blair.  Pie 
remained  at  college  until  the  summer  of  1795,  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  residence  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Henry  Brougham,  a  leading  member  of  the  '  Juvenile  Literary 
Society.'  Being  designed  for  the  Scottish  bar,  his  father  wisely 
determined  on  his  prosecuting  his  studies,  for  a  time,  in  England, 
in  order,  principally,  that  he  might  free  himself  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  provincial  dialect.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  re- 
m(5Ved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  close  of  1795, 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  of 
Shacklewell,  a  clergyman  of  whom  he  subsequently  spoke  in 
terms  of  uniform  esteem.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  on 
the  6th  of  June  1800,  but  within  two  years  removed  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  the  wider  and  more  remunerative 
field  which  our  courts  supply. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  Mr.  Horner  took  an  active  part  in  the 
origination  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  letters,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  correspondents,  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the 
early  history  of  this  journal,  some  of  which  we  shall  extract  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  *  The  Review,'  he  informs  us  in 
his  journal  of  September  30th,  1802,  '  was  concerted  about  the 
end  of  last  winter  between  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  myself. 
The  plan  was  immediately  communicated  to  Murray,  Allen,  and 
Hamilton ;  Brown,  Brougham,  and  the  two  Thompsons,  have 
gradually  been  made  parties.' 
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Considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  design,  and  Mr.  Jeftrcy,  on  whom  the  editorship 
devolved,  was  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  abandon  the  project 
in  despair.  Writing  to  Mr.  Horner  under  date  of  April  9,  1802, 
he  says, 

'  I  must  first  tell  you  about  the  Review  though,  that  you  may  he 
satisfied  it  holds  the  first  place  ia  my  affectiou.  We  are  in  a  miserable 
state  of  backwardness,  you  must  know,  and  have  been  giving  some 
symptoms  of  despondency;  various  measures  have  been  tried,  at  least, 
against  the  earliness  of  our  intended  day  of  publication;  and  bints 
have  been  given  of  a  delay  that  I  am  afraid  would  prove  fatal.  Some- 
thing is  done,  however,  and  a  good  deal,  I  hope,  is  doing.  Smith  has 
gone  through  more  than  half  his  task.  So  has  Hamilton.  Allen  has 
made  some  progress;  and  Murray  and  myself,  I  believe,  have  studied 
our  parts,  and  tuned  our  instruments,  and  are  almost  ready  to  begin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thompson  is  sick.  Brown  has  engaged  for  nothing 
but  Miss  Baillie's  plays;  and  Timothy  has  engaged  for  nothing,  but 
professed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  he  would  never  put 
pen  to  paper  in  our  cause.  Brougham  must  have  a  sentence  to  himself; 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  think  it  a  pleasant  one.  You  remember 
how  cheerfully  he  approved  of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed  to  give  us 
an  article  or  two  without  hesitation.  Three  or  four  days  ago  I  pro- 
posed two  or  three  books  that  I  thought  would  suit  him;  he  answered, 
with  perfect  good  humour,  that  he  had  changed  his  view  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  now  that  he  should  decline  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  it.'' — Vol.  i.,  p.  186. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  characteristic  than  the  closing  part 
of  this  extract.  Unhajipily,  Lord  Brougham  is,  in  this  respect, 
much  the  same  as  was  Henry  Brougham,  and  his  biographer  will, 
in  consequence,  have  to  tell  of  an  unsteadiness  of  purpose  which 
has  AA^asted  his  mental  faculties  and  neglected  opportunities  of 
])ublic  usefulness  such  as  no  other  modern  statesmen  has  enjoyed. 
In  the  September  following,  we  are  told  that  '  Brougham  is  now 
an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  party,'  and  was  engaged 
iu  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for  the  first  number.  This  ninnber 
appeared  in  November,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  at- 
tended the  })roject  is  thus  referred  to  in  Mr.  Horner's  journal. 

'  November  20th. — Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  my  own  studies,  I 
shall  make  a  short  memorandum  with  respect  to  the  reception  which 
the  first  number  of  our  Review  has  met  with  iu  Edinburgh,  for  Ave 
have  not  yet  got  an  account  of  its  fate  in  London.  Upon  the  Avhole, 
I  do  not  think  avc  have  gained  much  character  by  it;  it  is  considered 
as  res]:)ectable  enough  in  ))oint  of  talents,  but  the  severity,  in  some  of 
the  papers,  it  may  be  called  scurrility,  has  given  general  dissatisfaction. 
In  the  next  number,  Ave  must  soften  our  tone,  and  be  more  indulgent 
to  folly  and  to  bad  taste.     Jeffrey  is  the  person  Avho  Avill  derive  most 
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honour  from  this  publication,  as  his  articles  in  this  number  are  gene- 
rally known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best;  I  have  received  the 
greater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  the  genius  of  that 
little  man  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances.  His  manner  is  not  at  first  pleasing;  what  is  worse,  it 
is  of  that  cast,  which  almost  ii-resistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the 
idea  of  levity  and  superficial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose 
real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse;  he  has  indeed  a  very  sportive 
and  playful  fancy,  but.it  is  accompanied  with  very  extensive  and  varied 
information,  with  a  readiness  of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with 
judicious  and  calm  discernment,  with  a  profound  and  penetrating  un- 
derstanding. Indeed,  both  in  point  of  candour  and  of  vigour  in  the 
reasoning  powers,  I  have  never  personally  known  a  finer  intellect  than 
Jeffrey's,  unless  I  were  to  except  Allen's.' — lb.,  pp.  205,  206. 

The  first  impression  of  this  number,  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  of 
eciual  extent  was  in  consequence  immediately  put  to  press. 
'  You  will  not,'  writes  Mr.  Horner,  '  be  surprised  that  wc  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  by  the  temperate  air  of  our 
politics  ;  nothing  short  of  blood  and  atheism  and  democracy 
were  predicted  by  some  wise  and  fair  ones,  as  the  necessary 
production  of  our  set.'  Writing  to  the  same  gentleman  on  the 
24th  of  the  following  January,  Mr.  Horner  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  second  appearance  of  himself  and  friends. 

'  This  day  we  publish  a  second  number  of  our  Review.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  free,  at  least  nearly  so,  from  some  of  the  objections  that 
were  most  strongly,  and  all  of  them  justly,  urged  against  the  former. 
There  are  scarcely  any  insignificant  books — no  sermons — few  person- 
alities— the  general  train  of  criticism  less  abusive.  We  are  not  indeed 
quite  purified  of  all  our  gross  faults,  but  the  opinion  of  our  friends  has 
made  a  considerable  impression  upon  us.  I  think  this  number  has  no 
articles  so  good  as  some  of  the  last;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  careful 
disquisition.'— lb.,  pp.  214,  215. 

So  far  their  success  exceeded  their  expectations.  The  state 
both  of  literature  and  of  political  parties  called  for  such  a 
journal,  and  the  men  who  combined  to  produce  it,  united  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  with  distinguished  talents  and  a  varied  if 
not  profound  scholarship.  The  irreligious  tone  which  pervaded 
the  Review  for  several  years  was  matter  of  deep  regret,  and 
served  to  alienate  from  its  ranks  many  who  were  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  with  favour.  Its  course,  however,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  was  not  free  from  discouraging  circumstances. 
Hostility  was  engendered  in  many  quarters,  and  on  various 
accounts.  This  will  always  be  the  case  with  a  public  journal,  even 
when  its  conduct  is  unexceptionable.     Those  whose  opinions  are 
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condemned  will  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  such  authors  as 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  praise  to  which  they  deem  their 
labours  entitled,  will  naturally  join  the  malcontents.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  dated  December  6th,  1808,  will 
not  be  uninteresting  or  unimportant  to  the  future  literary 
historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

*  I  see  by  the  Courier  that  the  combustion  which  the  review  of 
Cevallos  has  excited  here,  has  spread  in  some  degree  to  London.  I 
am  convinced,  too,  that  it  has  damaged  us  a  little;  and  am  so  much 
persuaded  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary 
exertion  at  this  crisis,  that  I  take  courage  to  do  that  which  is  now  very 
painful  to  me — to  solicit  your  aid  in  my  day  of  need.  The  tories 
having  got  a  handle  are  running  us  down  with  all  their  might;  and  the 
ghosts  of  aU  the  miserables  we  have  slain  are  rising  to  join  the  ven- 
geance. Walter  Scott  and  WiUiam  Erskine,  and  about  twenty-five 
persons  of  consideration,  have  forbidden  the  Review  to  enter  their 
doors.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  am  informed,  opened  his  street  door, 
and  actually  kicked  it  out!  Then,  Cumberland  is  going  to  start  an 
anonymous  rival;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Scott,  ElUs,  Frere,  Southey,  and  some  others,  are  plotting  another. 
You  must  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  necessary  for  us  now  to  put 
on  a  manful  countenance,  and  to  call  even  the  emeriti  to  our  assistance. 
I  entreat  you  to  do  an  article  for  me  during  the  holidays.  We  shall 
scarcely  be  out  before  the  end  of  January,  and  I  might  even  give  you 
the  whole  of  that  month,  if  you  need  it.  Now,  I  do  think  that  you 
would  give  me  lOOZ.  if  I  was  in  gi-eat  need  of  it ;  and  this  will  cost 
you  less  work  than  you  could  do  for  50/.  for  any  knave  of  a  solicitor, 
and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  and  gratification  to  me  tlian 
any  100/.  could  be.  Persuade  yourself  for  once  then,  my  dear  Horner, 
that  this  is  not  a  solicitation  of  custom,  but  that  I  make  it  with  as  much 
real  anxiety  and  earnestness,  and  as  much  dread  of  a  refusal,  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  pecuniary  boon.  You  shall  have  your  choice,  of  course, 
of  a  subject;  but  I  wish  you  would  put  your  notes  and  notions  of 
Malthus  together  at  last.  It  is  a  fine  subject,  and  you  are  in  a  manner 
pledged  to  it.  But  if  you  can  think  of  anything  more  popular  or 
striking,  take  it — only  no  party  politics,  and  nothing  but  exemplary 
moderation  and  impartiality  on  all  politics.  I  have  allowed  too  much 
mischief  to  be  done  from  my  mere  indifference  and  love  of  sport;  but 
it  would  be  inexcusable  to  spoil  the  powerful  instrument  we  have  got 
hold  of,  for  the  sake  of  teasing  and  playing  tricks.  Tell  me,  too,  what 
you  think  I  should  do  myself.  I  gro-\v  stupid  from  day  to  day  ;  but  I 
will  cheerfully  dedicate  the  holidays  to  this  service,  if  you  will  con- 
descend to  guide  me.' — lb.,  pp.  437 — 439. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  present  Lord  Brougham 
was  amongst  the  earliest  friends  of  Mr.  Horner,  and  we  are 
tempted  by  the  interest  of  the  theme  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a 
few  of  the  references  which  occur  to  this  distinguished  man. 
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It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  same  qualities,  both  of  intellect 
and  of  heart,  as  are  exhibited  by  the  peer,  are  conspicuous  in 
these  allusions  to  his  early  character.  Writing  in  1798  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hewlett,  Mr.  Horner  asks — 

'  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Brougham  ?  He  is  an  uncommon 
genius,  of  a  composite  order,  if  you  allow  me  to  use  the  expression; 
he  unites  the  greatest  ardour  for  general  information  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  activity  in  the  business, 
and  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
mathematical  intellect.  Did  you  notice  his  physiognomy?  I  am  cui'ious 
to  know  your  observations  on  it.' — lb.,  p.  66. 

Again  in  1802,  writing  to  a  friend,  he  says : — 

'  Brougham  has  concluded  a  bargain  about  his  book  with  Longman, 
who  has  been  here  making  purchases  of  that  kind;  he  talks  of  sending 
it  to  the  press  in  about  two  months.  The  title,  an  *  Enquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers.'  That  it  will  do  him  great 
ci'edit,  I  have  no  doubt;  I  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
him  into  a  respectable  line  of  political  connexions.  Old  Liverpool 
wrote  himself  into  notice  by  a  seasonable,  though  puny,  pamphlet  on 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  Should  an  active  scene  be  opened  to  Brougham, 
I  shall  tremble  with  anxiety  for  some  time,  though  it  is  what  I  very 
ardently  wish;  his  information  on  political  subjects,  especially  in  some 
departments,  is  now  immense;  his  talents  are  equal  to  the  most  eflPective 
use  and  display  of  that  knowledge.  But  his  ardour  is  so  urgent  that 
I  should  be  afraid  of  his  being  deficient  in  prudence.  That  he  would 
ultimately  become  a  leading  and  predominant  mind,  I  cannot  doubt  ; 
but  he  might  attempt  to  fix  himself  in  that  place  too  soon,  before  he 
had  gone  through  what,  I  presume,  is  a  necessary  routine  of  subordi- 
nation,'—lb.,  pp.  204,  205. 

In  his  journal  for  August  26th,  1804,  Mr.  Horner  records  the 
particulars  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Professor  Playfair, 
respecting  a  scheme  for  a  new  Encyclopaedia  agitated  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  had,  however,  been  dropped,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  suitable  editor.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of 
the  ability  and  varied  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Brougham  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  following  statement  of  the  journalist: — 

'  Mr.  Playfair  asked  me  about  Brougham,  observing,  very  justly, 
that  had  he  remained  at  Edinburgh  he  would  have  been  the  man 
for  editor  of  the  Encyclopa3dia.  I  told  him  fairly  that  I  should  not 
expect  that  Brougham  would  bestow  that  perseverance  in  composition 
and  minute  execution  on  which  the  merits  of  elementary  treatises 
must  very  much  depend,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  was  for  the  present 
wholly  absorbed  in  political  schemes,  with  the  view  of  bringing  him- 
self into  action,  though  I  thought  it  not  an  improbable  event,  if  he 
were  disappointed  in  his  immediate  views,  that  he  might  bury  himself 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to  science  and 
literature,  and  occupied  with  some  vast  scheme  of  literary  ambition.' — 
lb.,  pp.  258,  259. 
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There  was  a  time  when  M^e  should  have  reflected  with  unmin- 
glcd  pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  the  young  adventurer's  '  immediate 
views'  were  not  disappointed.     Would  that  it  were  so  still,  but 
alas !  for  Lord  Brougham's  fame,  his  bitterest  foe  cannot  desire 
a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  his  lordship  at  present  ex- 
hibits.    The  sport  of  impetuous  passions,  he  recklessly  trifles 
with  a  reputation  wdiich  was  once  the  idol  of  his  country,  and 
can  scarcely  foil  to  be  speedily  identified  with  that  most  "despi- 
cable of  all  classes,  political  apostates.     But  enough  of  this ;  we 
have  shared    too  largely  in  the   admiration  with  which    Lord 
Brougham  was  formerly  regarded  to  feel  other  than  pain  at  his 
present  degraded  position.      His  entrance    into   parliament    is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Horner  in  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1810, 
in  terms  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  whilst  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the    peculiarities    of  his    character   is   shown.      '  Upon  the 
whole,'  says  the  letter  writer,  '  I  would  predict,  that  though  he 
may  very  often  cause  irritation  and  uncertainty  about  him  to  be 
felt  by  those  with  whom   he  is  politically  connected,  his  course 
will  ])rove,  in  the  main,  serviceable  to   the   true  faith  of  liberty 
and  liberal  principles.     For  him  personally  it  will  be  very  for- 
tunate if  he  has  some  probationary  years  to  pass  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House.' 

The  two  men  were  evidently  cast  in  very  different  moulds, 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  that  some  alienation  took 
place  between  them.  *  His  aUenation  from  me,'  says  Mr.  Horner 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Jeffrey,  '  for  reasons  which  I  never  have  been 
able  to  guess,  is  the  only  considerable  misfortune  I  have  ever 
suffered  in  my  life,  and  it  would  take  quite  a  load  off"  my  mind 
if  he  would  give  me  a  hint  to  catch  at,  for  forgetting  that  I  ever 
had  suffered  it.  I  have  always  cherished  a  hope  that  we  may  in 
time  approximate  again.'  This  hope  was  subsequently  in  some 
measure  realized,  and  Mr.  Horner  records  the  fact  in  terms  of 
the  most  entire  satisfaction. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Mr.  Horner  looked 
to  politics  as  his  ultimate  destination,  and  to  his  profession  as 
the  means  of  giving  him  an  independent  and  influential  standing 
among  his  fellow  aspirants.  '  Political  adventure,'  he  remarks 
in  his  journal,  *  is  a  game  which  I  am  disqualified  from  playino- 
by  many  circumstances  of  my  character,  and  which  I  am  resolved 
to  decline.  But  some  share  in  public  business  acquired  by 
reputation,  and  supported  on  an  independent  footing,  is  a  fair 
object,  and  almost  the  only  reward  that  stimulates  me  to  the 
law.'  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed.  His  repu- 
tation had  preceded  him,  and  as  his  acquaintance  amongst  the 
Whig  party  was  extensive,  he  was  speedily  admitted  to  the  most 
select  circles  of  its  members.  His  first  visit  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
is  thus  noticed  in  his  journal:-:- 
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'  I  have  been  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's;  the  party,  like  all  large  ones, 
unsatisfactory.  I  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  seeing,  and  being 
introduced  to,  Windham  and  Sheridan.  I  heard  AYindham  talk  no 
more  than  to  enchant  me  with  his  manner;  Sheridan,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  hearing  more  at  length,  and  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  for  he  went  afterwards  with  the  younger  men  of  the  company 
to  a  tavern,  where  we  sat  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His 
serious  conversation,  about  the  defence  bill  and  some  other  matters, 
was  very  tame;  but  his  satire  and  pleasantry  full  of  fire  and  vigour. 
He  seems  to  me  rather  too  attentive  to  strangers,  though  his  manners 
are  certainly  very  polished;  but  this  courteous  notice  of  one  looks  as 
if  it  had  a  purpose,  though  it  may  not.' — lb.,  pp.  254,  255. 

From  this  period  to  the  close  of  life,  his  letters  abound  in 
political  information,  always  interesting,  and  marked  by  the 
attributes  of  a  mind  at  once  honest,  discriminating,  and  candid. 
The  future  historian  of  our  political  parties  will  find  in  these 
letters  some  of  his  most  valuable  materials,  and  wc  cannot  do 
better  than  transfer  a  portion  of  them  to  our  pages.  Writing 
under  date  of  May  24,  1803,  when  the  feeble  administration  of 
Mr.  Addington  was  struggling  with  the  increased  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  expected  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France, 
Mr.  Horner  says : — 

'  You  are  indebted  for  this  letter  to  a  severe  disappointment  I  met 
with  this  evening,  in  not  getting  into  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
great  display  is  expected,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  nicety  and  various 
embarrassments  under  which  the  question  must  present  itself  to  more 
than  one  of  the  parties.  They  are  now  in  the  very  heat  and  pride  of 
the  debate;  twelve  o'clock.  After  waiting  all  the  morning,  I  got  no 
farther  than  the  door  of  the  gallery.  Everybody  here  seems  to  be  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  the  wai',  in  respect  of  the  case  (as  we 
lawyers  may  call  it)  that  this  country  can  make  out  against  Bonaparte; 
but  the  policy  of  war  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  ditferent  question, 
of  which  people  take  various  views. 

'  The  old  opposition  party  held  a  meeting  last  night  to  discuss  their 
plans;  I  learned  a  few  particulars  of  it.  Fox  spoke  with  great  mode- 
ration, expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  to  submit  to 
the  folly  of  some  of  his  associates.  Would  you  imagine  that  that  great 
statesman.  Lord  SuiFolk,  embraced  this  seasonable  occasion  of  giving 
Fox  a  formal  lecture  upon  some  improprieties  of  his  former  conduct, 
beginning  with  the  coalition,  and  ending  with  the  evidence  at  Maid- 
stone. This  was  meant  merely  as  friendly  advice.  Sheridan  was  so 
drunk,  that  the  first  time  he  spoke  he  was  unintelligible;  he  afterwards 
became  more  articulate,  and  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the  danger  of 
throwing  the  doctor,  by  too  severe  an  attack,  into  tlie  arms  of  Pitt. 
This  idea  I  find  very  prevalent  among  many  of  the  friends  and  par- 
tisans of  the  old  opposition.     But  Fox's  observation  was  more  manly; 
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that  tliey  were  bound  to  expose  those  errors  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  convinced,  and  were  not  entitled  to  practise  an  over- 
cautious and  temporizing  forbearance  upon  a  calculation  of  any  con- 
tingencies.'—pp.  218—220. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  he  refers  to  the  debate 
from  which  he  had  been  excluded,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Pitt : — 

'  By  all  the  accounts  I  have  collected,  both  Pitt  and  Fox  made  a 
very  great  display.  Pitt's  peroration  was  a  complete  half  hour  of  his 
most  powerful  declamation,  not  lowered  in  its  tone  for  a  moment;  not 
a  particle  of  all  this  is  preserved  in  the  report  lately  published,  though 
said  to  be  done  by  Canning.  Fox's  speech  was  quite  of  a  different 
cast,  and  not  at  all  in  the  tone  which  he  usually  adopts;  no  high  notes, 
no  impassioned  bursts,  but  calm,  subtle,  argumentative  pleasantry. 
He  very  seldom  attempts  to  keep  the  house  laughing;  but  in  this 
speech,  I  understand,  it  was  evidently  his  design  throughout,  and 
Mackintosh  says  he  never  heard  so  much  wit.  A  good  many  of  the 
points  are  repeated,  none  of  which  are  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  you  them.  I  remember,  however,  the  compliment  he 
paid  to  Pitt's  speech,  that  '  if  Demosthenes  had  been  present,  he  must 
have  admired,  and  might  have  envied.' ' — lb.,  p.  22 1 . 

Mr.  Addingtoii  speedily  resigned,  when  Pitt  returned  to 
office,  and  the  old  opposition,  reinforced  by  the  Grcnville  party, 
prepared  for  a  severe  struggle  with  the  court  favourite.  The 
death,  however,  of  Pitt,  January  23,  1806,  threw  parties  into 
temporary  confusion.  An  amendment  was  to  have  been  moved 
in  the  Commons  on  the  previous  day,  but  the  illness  of  the 
minister  touched  the  generous  heart  of  his  rival,  and  his  sub- 
sequent death  induced,  of  course,  an  abandonment  of  the 
design. 

'  A  few  hours  before  going  down  to  Westminster  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  Mr.  Fox's  house  of  a  few  of  the  principal  persons  of  opposition; 
Cowper  was  there.  Fox  stated  to  them  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
they  could  enter  into  the  discussion;  he  could  not  while  they  had  the 
idea  that  Pitt  was  in  extremities; — '  mentem  mortalia  tangunt,''  he 
said.  Cowper  described  him  as  appearing  to  feel  very  sensibly  the 
calamity  of  his  distinguished  rival;  and  he  described  it  by  saying,  that 
Fox  appeared  to  feel  more  than  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  present  also.' 
—lb.,  p.  328. 

The  state  of  parties  compelled  the;  king  most  reluctantly  to 
send  for  Lord  Grenville,  who  immediately  informed  his  Majesty 
'  that  the  person  with  whom  he  should  consult  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  Mr.  Fox,'  to  which,  of  course,  the  king  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  suljmit.  The  royal  intentions  were  from  the  first 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Whig  party.  There  was  no  confidence 
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between  him  and  its  leaders,  and  in  taking  them  into  his  coun- 
cils, it  was  with  the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted.  The  following  notices  of  some  of  the 
persons  interested  in  the  negotiations  now  carried  on,  occm*  in 
Mr.  Horner's  jom-nal. 

'  In  the  interval  between  Pitt's  death  and  the  message  to  Lord 
Grenville, — that  is,  between  Thursday  and  Sunday,  an  oifer  was  cer- 
tainly made  to  Lord  Wellesley,  from  the  remainder  of  the  ministry, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  king's  approbation,  to  take  the  lead  of  ad- 
ministration. He  declined  it  immediately  and  distinctly.  This  was 
made  known  to  the  prince,  I  presume,  by  Lord  Wellesley  himself, 
who  has  courted  his  Koyal  Highness  since  his  arrival  very  assiduously, 
and  with  success;  the  prince  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Fox  as  an  instance 
of  great  generosity  in  Wellesley.  Mr.  Fox  probably  viewed  it  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  virtue  of  prudence  and  address.  This  was 
mentioned  to  me  by . 

'  Sheridan  is  very  little  consulted  at  present,  and,  it  is  said,  will  not 
have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  is  a  distressing  necessity.  His 
habits  of  daily  intoxication  are  probably  considered  as  unfitting  him 
for  trust.  The  little  that  has  been  confided  to  him  he  has  been  running 
about  to  tell;  and  since  IMonday,  he  has  been  visiting  Sidmouth.  At 
a  dinner  at  Lord  Cowper's  on  Sunday  last,  where  the  prince  was,  he 
got  drunk,  as  usual,  and  began  to  speak  slightingly  of  Fox.  From 
what  grudge  this  behaviour  proceeds  I  have  not  learned.  The  whole 
fact  is  one  to  investigate  with  candour,  and  with  a  full  remembrance 
of  Sheridan's  great  services,  in  the  worst  times,  to  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

'  So  Lord  Holland,  according  to  the  projected  arrangement,  has  not 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  has  been  too  disinterested;  and  the  future 
operations  of  this  ministry  may  suffer  for  it.  He  determined  not  to 
take  a  step  higher  than  Lauderdale,  who  has  been  absent  all  the  while; 
Holland  would  not  consent  to  be  raised  over  him.  He  has  given  way 
likewise  for  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  order  to  secure  him  a  high  situation.' 
—lb.,  pp.  332,  333. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  admission  to  the  cabinet,  as  one  of  the 
Addington  party,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Horner  and 
others  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  he  might  have,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  chief  judge,  '  to  try  those  prosecutions  which  he  had 
concurred  in  the  cabinet  to  order.'  *  These  general  reasons,' 
he  remarks,  '  are  doubly  enforced  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  man.  In  the  year  1801  he  changed 
at  an  hour's  notice  the  opinions  and  language  of  his  life  to  become 
a  court  lawyer,  and  has  never  felt  the  dignity  of  his  great  station 
a  restraint  upon  his  temper,  from  uttering  what  is  to  the  purpose 
of  the  day  with  the  utmost  coarseness  of  factious  warfare.' 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival.  His  health  had, 
for  some  time,  been  declining,  and  now  utterly  failed  beneath 
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the  onerous  labours  of  his  position.  He  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  the  event  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  wherein  the  writer  feelingly  exclaims,  '  The  giant  race 
is  extinct,  and  we  are  left  in  the  hands  of  little  ones,  whom  we 
know  to  be  diminutive,  having  measured  them  against  the 
others.' 

'  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr,  Fox's  party,  the  remains 
of  the  old  Whig  faction,  as  extinguished  entirely  with  him;  his  name 
alone  kept  the  fragments  together  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago 
broken  to  pieces.  ....  We  are  deprived,  by  this  calamitous  death, 
of  our  great  leader  in  all  popular  principles  of  administration ;  no  man 
of  acknowledged  and  commanding  talents  is  left  to  supply  his  place. 
But  there  are  a  few  men  whose  integrity  and  steadiness  have  been 
tried,  and  a  few  others,  younger  men,  who  are  confided  in  by  those 
who  know  them  best.  Howick,  Lauderdale,  Holland,  and  Petty,  are 
the  persons  in  whom  I  am  inclined  to  repose  my  confidence,  though  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  ouglit  to  yield  the  supremacy  to  Grenville, 
while  he  perseveres  in  the  same  honourable  conduct  to  Avhich  he  has 
adhered  since  his  junction  with  Mr.  Fox.  The  new  appointment  will 
be  a  sort  of  test,  not  precisely  the  disposal  of  the  seals,  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  filled.  I  look  with  very 
great  solicitude  to  the  coux'se  of  parties  during  the  next  six  months; 
it  will  be  a  period  probably,  though  not  at  first,  of  severe  and  decisive 
probation.  I  have  no  fears  of  Lord  Grenville  himself ;  he  is  free 
from  all  levity  or  fickleness  of  conduct,  certainly,  and  has  given 
pledges  which  he  has  too  much  obstinacy,  as  well  as  honesty,  to 
forfeit.  A  few  years  of  opposition  gave  him  some  sentiments  which 
will  remain;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  their  influence, 
fortune,  and  pretensions,  make  them  now  a  knot  of  aristocrats,  not 
ready  to  submit  to  the  crown,  but  disposed  to  make  terms.  You  per- 
ceive, therefore,  that  I  consider  an  aUiance  with  the  Grenvilles  as  a 
measure  of  prudence  for  the  Whigs;  but  my  speculations  will  perhaps 
appear  as  fallacious,  as  you  would  think  the  subject  of  them  unworthy 
of  a  ji^^i^osopher's  approbation,  even  if  they  were  better  founded  in 
themselves.' — lb.,  pp.  374 — 376. 

In  the  November  following,  Mr.  Horner  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  but  a  general  election  ensuing 
on  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  administration  in  the  spring  of 
1807,  he  was  not  re-elected  till  July,  Avhen  by  Lord  Carrington's 
interest,  he  was  returned  for  Wendover.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land's administration,  which  followed  that  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  but  short-lived,  and  overtures  were  made 
to  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Percival. 
These  were  of  course  rejected,  and  the  approaches  subsequently 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  Avere  productive  of  no  lasting 
settlement.  The  conduct  of  the  latter  personage  was  at  first 
regarded  by  Mr.  Horner  as  distinguished  by  '  eminent  propriety' 
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and  '  perfect  honour,'  but  the  hollowness  of  his  professions  was 
speedily  detected,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ilallam,  dated  July  24,  1812  : — 

'  I  regret  very  much  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  in  their  rupture  of  the  negotiation.  It 
is  perhaps  a  nice  question  of  conduct,  and  one  of  those  in  wliicli  there 
is  hardly  any  other  test  but  success  to  be  i-esorted  to.  Upon  the  whole 
circumstances,  particularly  with  what  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  them  by  Lord  Moira's  subsecjuent  conduct,  and  by  Lord  Spencer's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  their  mode  of  closing  the 
negotiation  was  the  most  honovu'able  and  upright  for  themselves, 
though,  with  a  little  more  resei've,  they  might  have  left  it  to  be  ter- 
minated with  more  disgrace  to  the  prince.  I  was  prepai-ed,  I  own  at 
the  same  time,  to  pardon  them  if  they  had  been  less  sturdy  about  the 
household,  and  thought,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  getting 
power,  with  the  views  they  had  of  using  it,  that  they  might  be  defended 
against  the  abuse  that  was  in  i^reparation  for  them,  if  they  should  have 
yielded  to  the  court  its  pretensions  respecting  the  household.  I  am 
now  satisfied,  looking  back  to  the  whole  intrigue,  that  they  never  had 
any  chance  of  coming  into  office,  and  am  somewhat  inclined  to  appre- 
hend that  the  high  tone  of  personal  honour,  and  the  strict  stoical 
maxims  of  political  conduct,  which  the  present  leaders  of  the  Whig 
opposition  are  guided  by,  in  their  negotiations  about  office,  and  without 
the  observance  of  which,  power  can  have  but  little  to  gratify  such  men, 
are  not  calculated  to  obtain  place  for  them,  except  in  a  favourable 
conjuncture  of  accidents,  or  to  win  immediate  favour  for  them  with 
the  public,  whether  they  gain  the  places  or  are  disappointed.  I  will 
not  say  that  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  temper  was  to  be  detected 
in  their  prompt  and  peremptory  manner  of  negotiating ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliey  negotiated  with  all  the  odds  against  them,  arising 
from  their  integrity  and  rigid  honour  being  known  to  those  who 
intrigued  against  them  with  fewer  scruples.  Never  was  there  a  time, 
in  my  remembrance  of  politics,  which  brought  out,  in  so  strong  a 
light,  the  chai'acters  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transaction;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  some  of  whom  I  was  anxious  to  form  or  to 
keep  a  high  opinion,  such  as  Canning  and  Whitbread,  sunk  a  great 
way  in  my  estimation  before  it  was  all  over.' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  113,  114. 

The  allusion  to  Mr.  Whitbread  at  the  close  of  this  extract  must 
not  be  understood  as  conveying  a  more  general  censure  than  was 
intended.  It  respected  only  a  particular  negotiation,  and  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Whitbread's 
integrity  and  services.  The  death  of  that  practical  senator,  who 
represented  a  class  of  which  few  representatives  remain  amongst 
us,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  summary  of  his  character  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  LLallam,  July  22,  1815  :— 

'  The  event  that  has  most  agitated  me  since  I  parted  from  you,  is 
the  death  of  Whitbread,  which  you  mentioned  with  sentiments  that 

VOL.  XIII.  O  O 
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gave  me  a  real  pleasure;  for  I  shall  ever  respect  his  memory,  and  with 
something  like  affection  too,  for  the  large  portion  of  my  life  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  I  consider  as  having  been  passed  with  him,  and  for 
the  impression  he  had  made  upon  me  of  his  being  one  of  the  most 
just,  upright,  and  intrepid  of  public  men.     As  a  statesman,  I  never 
regarded  him  at  all;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  men  or  affairs  to  fit  him 
for  administration;    his    education    had    been  very  limited,  and    its 
defects  were  not  supplied  by  any  experience  of  real  political  business : 
but  he  must  always  stand  high  in  the  list  of  that  class  of  public  men, 
the  peculiar  growth  of  England  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
perform  great  services  to  their  country,  and  hold  a  considerable  place 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  by  fearlessly  expressing  in  that  assembly  the 
censure  that  is  felt  by  the  public,  and  by  being  as  it  were  the  organ 
of  that  public  opinion  which,  in  some  measure,  keeps  our  statesmen  to 
their  duty.     His  force  of  character  and  ability,  seconded  by  his  sin- 
gular activity,  had,  in  the  present  absence  of  all  men  of  genius  and 
ascendancy  from  the  House,  given  him  a  pre-eminence  which  almost 
marks  the  last  years  of  parliament  with  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar 
manner.     His  loss  wiU  lead  to  a  change  of  this :  in  all  points  of  taste 
and  ornament,  and  in  the  skill,  too,  and  prudence  of  debate,  the  change 
may  probably  be  for  the  better;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  people 
and  the  constitution  are  supplied  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
tribune  of  the  same  vigilance,  assiduity,  perseverance,  and  courage,  as 
Samuel  Whitbread.     The  manner  of  his  death  quite  overwhelmed  me, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  days  together,  nor  do  I  remember,  in 
our  own  time,  another  catastrophe  so  morally  impressive,  as  the  in- 
stantaneous failure  of  aU  that  constancy,  and  rectitude,  and  inflexibility 
of  mind,  which  seemed  possessions  that  could  be  lost  only  with  life; 
yet  all  the  while  there  was  a  speck  morbid  in  the  body  which  rendered 
them  as  precarious  as  life  itself.' — lb.,  pp.  260,  261. 

The  following  reference  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  will  not  be 
uninstructive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  marking  the  course 
through  which  the  would-be  patriot  is  transfused  into  the  cour- 
tier.    It  is  under  date  of  June  26,  1810  : — 

'  "Wliat  a  curious  scene  was  exhibited  last  week  in  this  city;  and 
what  would  John  Wilkes  or  Cardinal  de  Retz  have  said,  to  such  a 
false  step  as  Bui-dett  has  made,  in  failing  to  appear  in  the  procession 
prepared  for  him.  He  has  acted  in  that  a  more  temperate  and  peaceable 
part,  than  I  had  previously  given  him  credit  for;  but  it  is  manifest, 
that  his  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  all  he  had  done  before 
required  him  to  go  on,  and  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  in  the  popular 
race  to  turn  back.  His  popularity  is  accordingly  very  much  impaired. 
The  agitators  and  desperate  spirits  have  had  it  proved  to  them,  that  he 
is  not  a  leader  for  them,  and  has  not  mettle  enough;  and  the  good- 
hearted  mob  have  found,  to  their  disaj)pointment,  that  whether  it  be 
want  of  courage,  or  too  good  a  taste,  he  will  not  always  enter  into  all 
their  noise.  The  more  intelligent  of  his  party  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
is  deficient  in  resolution,  and  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  His  powers 
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of  doing  mischief  are  diminished,  therefore,  if  he  ever  had  any  mis- 
chievous designs,  which  I  do  not  believe;  and  if  the  public  were  once 
satisfied  that  he  is  no  longer  popular  with  the  multitude,  and  thereby- 
formidable,  I  think  he  has  qualities  that  would  enable  him,  in  his  way, 
to  do  good  occasionally,  and  to  assist  other  public  men  in  doing  good 
in  theirs.  Vain  he  is,  no  doubt,  and  always  acting  upon  the  suggestions 
of  others,  and  those  often  inferior  to  himself;  but  he  has  a  prompt  in- 
dignation against  injustice  and  oppression,  one  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  passion  for  liberty;  and  by  great  and  fortunate  labour  he  has  ac- 
quired a  talent  for  speaking  in  public,  I  believe  he  loves  his  country 
and  the  ancient  institutions.  I  think,  too,  he  has  considerable  candour 
in  judging  of  the  talents  as  well  as  motives  of  other  men;  but  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  of  a  very  pitiful  jealousy,  towards  those 
who  have  interfered  with  him  in  his  own  line  of  Westminster  popu- 
larity. He  has  rendered  himself  a  remax'kable  man,  though  I  fear  he 
is  not  likely  to  do  any  great  or  lasting  service  to  the  public;  his  late 
transactions  have  extended  his  popularity  beyond  the  capital,  to  which 
it  was  confined  before;  but  in  the  end  they  have  lessened  it  in  the 
capital.' — lb.,  pp.  49,  50. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  election  contest  at  Bristol  in  1812  is 
amongst  the  earliest  of  our  youthful  recollections.  We  well 
remember  the  admiration  he  excited,  the  esteem,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  affection,  with  which  he  M^as  regarded,  the  un- 
wonted enthusiasm  awakened  on  his  behalf,  and  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment which  his  defeat  inflicted.  With  these  remem- 
brances still  fresh,  we  have  been  much  interested  by  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  this  most  estimable  and  distin- 
guished senator  and  Mr.  Horner  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  former.  '  I  hope,'  says  Mr.  Horner,  *  you  will  not  decline  a 
seat  if  any  of  those  who  have  boroughs  should  (as  I  cannot  doubt 
they  will)  put  it  in  your  power.  I  know  your  objection  to  that 
mode  of  holding  a  seat  in  the  House ;  but  as  long  as  the  repre- 
sentation continues  on  its  actual  footing,  I  cannot  agree  that  a 
man  who  knows  he  can  serve  the  public  ought  to  refuse  that 
opportunity  of  serving  them.'  Sir  Samuel  acknowledged  this 
communication  with  tlie  courtesy  which  it  merited,  remarking 
at  the  close  of  his  letter,  '  I  certainly  have  not  made  up  mv 
mind  to  refuse  coming  into  parliament  in  the  way  you  mention. 
My  opinion  upon  that  subject  is  greatly  altered,  since  it  has 
become  the  only  legal  way  in  which  to  me  parliament  can  be 
accessible.' 

We  know  not — indeed,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion — that  in  the 
then  state  of  the  representation,  valid  objection  could  be  taken 
to  this  decision,  at  the  same  time  that  we  congratulate  ourselves 
and  the  country  on  the  rotten-borough  system  having  been  so 
far  destroyed.  Much  undoubtedly  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  but 
the  mighty  achievement  already  effected  holds  out  the  promise 
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of  its  certain  accomplishment.  After  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
will  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  need  not  despair  of  any 
triumph,  however  strongly  opposed  by  aristocratical  prejudice 
and  interests. 

A  brief  visit  was  paid  in  the  summer  of  1814  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  then  residing  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Axminster,  and  the  following  brief  account  of  the  daily 
avocations  of  that  celebrated  man  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers.     It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Anne  Horner : —  ° 

^  There  are  some  handsome  rooms,  furnished  in  the  taste  of  Kin^ 
William's  time;  one  of  these,  very  spacious  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
Mr,  Bentham  has  converted  into  what  he  calls  his  '  scribbHng  shop:' 
two  or  three  tables  are  set  out,  covered  with  white  napkins,  on  which 
are  placed  two  or  three  music  desks  with  manuscripts;  his  technical 
memory  (I  believe),  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  the  exhaustive 
method.  I  was  present  at  the  mysteries,  for  he  went  on  as  if  we  had 
not  been  with  him.  A  long  walk,  after  our  breakfast  and  before  his, 
began  tlie  day.  He  came  into  the  house  about  one  o'clock,  the  tea 
things  being  by  that  time  set  by  his  writing-table,  and  he  proceeded 
very  deliberately  to  sip  his  tea,  while  a  young  man,  a  sort  of  pupil  and 
amanuensis,  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  paragrapli  by  paragraplj. 
This  and  the  tea  together  seemed  gradually  to  prepare  his  mind  for 
working,  in  which  he  engaged  by  degrees,  and  became  at  last  quite 
absorbed  in  what  was  before  him,  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  he  met 
us  at  dinner.  He  permitted  me  to  sit  in  the  same  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  over  some  old  volumes  which  he  had  found  in  the 
house;  but  I  was  much  more  attentive  to  his  own  proceedings;  this  is 
his  daily  course  throughout  the  year,  Adam,  who  had  never  seen  him 
before,  was  delighted  with  the  suavity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  manner. 
Besides  the  young  man  I  have  mentioned,  Mr,  Cohen,  he  has  living 
with  him  Mr,  Mill  (a  gentleman  who  writes  a  good  deal  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,)  and  his  whole  family.' — lb.,  pp.  179,  180. 

So  early  as  1812  we  meet  with  allusions,  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Horner's  correspondents,  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  an  in- 
creasing anxiety  is  evinced,  lest  his  numerous  engagements 
should  tax  too  heavily  his  physical  strength.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  serious  apprehension,  and  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  many  of  the  questions  which  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1816,  might 
seem  to  betoken  vigorous  health.  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
June  5th,  he  says,  *  I  am  still  a  little  plagued  with  a  cough,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  at  all  material  except  the  circumstance  of 
its  continuing  so  long,  which  I  think  is  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  To  be  quite  sure  of  this,  1  have  (by  Lady  Holland's 
desire)  seen  Dr.  Warren,  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but 
considers  the  stomach,  as  of  old,  chiefly  in  fault,  and  has  given  me 
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some  directions  to  observe  on  that  head.'  His  friends,  however, 
were  far  from  sharing  in  the  indifference  with  which  he  treated 
these  ailments.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  affection  developed 
themselves,  and  he  was  urged  to  submit  his  case  to  the  judgment 
of  eminent  medical  practitioners.  lie  followed  their  advice,  but 
this  most  insidious  of  human  diseases  baffled  all  skill,  and  speedily 
terminated  his  life.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  effects 
of  a  southern  climate,  which  he  announced  to  Lady  Holland  on 
the  30th  of  September,  in  terras  full  of  delusive  hope. 

'  Dr.  Gregory,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  other  physicians,  is  of 
opinion  that  all  is  sound  yet,  no  harm  done,  but  that  cure  and  precaix- 
tiou  next  Avinter  are  indispensably  necessary,  not  only  against  cold 
and  fatigue,  but  every  degree  of  exertion.  They  have  positively  in- 
terdicted me  from  my  profession  during  the  winter,  and  have  strongly 
advised  me  to  pass  the  cold  months  of  that  season  and  the  spring  in  a 
southern  climate.  I  jjut  in  a  word  for  two  warm  rooms  at  home,  in 
which  I  promised  to  confine  myself ;  but  tliey  urged  the  importance  of 
getting  to  a  climate  where  I  might  still  have  open  air  and  regular  ex- 
ercise. That  consideration,  and  a  conviction  that  after  this  opinion 
has  been  delivered  by  them,  my  family  would  feel  constant  anxiety  if 
I  did  not  follow  it,  have  determined  me  to  go  abroad.  My  brother 
has  offered  to  go  with  me,  wherever  it  is;  and  we  shall  set  out  for 
London  on  Saturday,  where  I  must  be  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  make  some  necessary  arrangements.' — lb.,  pp.  343,  344. 

Lady  Holland's  reply  to  this  communication  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  a  kind,  and  gentle,  yet  warm-hearted 
friendship,  with  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet,  and,  as  equally 
honourable  to  her  ladyship  and  to  Mr.  Horner,  we  should  tran- 
scribe it  if  our  limits  were  not  already  exceeded.  Her  ladyship 
would  have  detained  him  at  Holland-house  for  the  winter,  but  his 
medical  advisers  were  decided,  and  he  departed  in  consequence 
for  Pisa.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1817,  he  informed  his  father 
that  his  health  was  improving,  and  expressed  the  fullest  confi- 
dence as  to  the  result.  *He  at  no  time  appeared  to  despair 
of  ultimate  recovery,  and  never  uttered  a  word  indicating 
apprehension  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  fatal  disease  ;  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  expressed  a  belief  that  his  recovery 
would  be  slow,  and  that  he  should  have  a  long  interval  of  repose 
before  he  should  be  able  to  resume  his  active  duties.'  His  hopes, 
however,  were  wholly  illusive,  for  the  disorder  under  which  he 
was  suffering  had,  at  this  very  time,  nearly  attained  its  fatal  con- 
summation. 

'  Two  days  after  he  had  written  the  last  letter  to  his  father,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  cough  reappeai'ed  with  some  severity; 
on  the  following  morning  they  were  somewhat  abated;  but  towards  the 
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evening  they  returned,  accompanied  by  drowsiness.  I  slept  in  a  room 
next  to  his  own,  with  an  open  door  between  us.  In  the  night  I  heard 
him  moaning,  and  on  going  to  him,  he  said,  that  he  moaned  from 
difficulty  of  breathing;  but  that  he  wished  to  be  left  to  sleep.  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Vacca,  who  came  at  seven  in  the  morning; — it  was  Saturday, 
the  8tli  of  February.  He  found  his  patient  labouring  greatly  in  his 
breathing,  with  strong  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  a  low,  intermit- 
tent, and  irregular  pulse;  his  forehead  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and 
his  face  and  hands  of  a  leaden  colour.  He  was,  however,  perfectly 
sensible,  and  spoke  in  a  clear  distinct  manner;  expressing  neither  ap- 
prehension nor  anxiety  about  himself.  Various  stimulating  applica- 
tions were  tried,  but  they  afforded  no  relief;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
gradually  increasing. 

'  Although  I  had  entu'e  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Dr.  Vacca,  I  re- 
quested, towards  the  afternoon,  that  there  might  be  a  consultation  with 
another  physician.  They  came  together  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and 
I  left  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  to  receive  them  in  the  adjoining 
room;  I  was  absent  about  ten  minutes,  and  returned  alone,  to  prepare 
him  for  seeing  the  new  physician.  On  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I 
found  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  hand  cold;  for  a  few 
moments  I  flattered  myself  that  he  had  only  fainted  from  weakness; 
but  the  sad  reality  was  soon  revealed  to  me, — the  precious  object  of 
my  care  was  taken  from  us  for  ever.' — lb.,  pp.  406,  407. 

It  appeared,  from  a  post-mortem  examination  which  was  in- 
stituted, that  Mr.  Horner's  disease  was  not  consumption,  but 
*an  enlargement  of  the  air  cells,  and  a  condensation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.'  The  case  was,  therefore,  beyond  human 
remedy  ;  and  his  country  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  one 
of  its  most  generous  sons,  and  an  extended  circle  of  friends  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  before  the  maturity  of  his  powers  or 
of  his  fame.  Such  was  the  subject  of  these  memoirs — a  rare 
compound  of  intellect  and  affection. 

'  His  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  says  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  '  was  decided  and  immediate,  and  went  on  increasing  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  Though  put  into  parliament  by  one  of  the  great  borough 
lords,  every  one  saw  that  he  represented  his  own  real  opinions;  without 
hereditary  wealth,  and  known  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
his  independence  was  never  questioned;  his  integrity,  sincerity,  and 
moderation,  were  acknowledged  by  all  sides,  and  respected  even  by 
those  impudent  assassins  who  live  only  to  discourage  honesty  and 
traduce  virtue.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  near  relation  of  mine 
once  observed,  has  more  good  taste  than  any  man  in  it.  Horner,  from 
his  manners,  his  ability,  and  his  integrity,  became  a  general  favourite 
with  the  House;  they  suspended  for  him  their  habitual  dislike  of  lawyers, 
of  political  adventurers,  and  of  young  men  of  conseederahle  taalents 
from  the  North.'— lb.,  p.  436. 

This  is  high  praise,  but  not  higher  than  was  due.     Francis 
Horner  possessed  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  winning  elements 
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of  our  nature,  and  wanted  only  one  quality  to  render  his  character 
complete.  Religion — in  its  evangelical  and  personal  sense — 
was  absent,  and  we  consequently  meet  in  his  letters  with  a  few 
expressions  denotive  of  hostility  to  the  more  vital  and  spiritual 
forms  of  Christianity.  What  was  the  special  cause  of  this  we 
know  not.  It  is  ours  to  deplore  the  fact ;  while  we  freely  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  the  very  loveliness  and  integrity  of  the 
character  exhibited,  we  find  additional  reason  to  regret  that  this 
last  perfection  of  the  human  mind  was  not  attained. 


Art.  III.  Des  Prisons,  et  des  Prisomiiers.  Par  le  Dr.  Vingtrinier, 
Medecin  en  chef  des  Prisons  de  Rouen,  &c.  &c.  A  Versailles. 
8vo.     1840. 

Dr.  Vingtrinier,  from  whose  work  upon  Prisojis  and  Prisoners 
the  following  details  and  documents  are  taken,  is  advantageously 
known  in  France  for  his  persevering  pursuit  of  every  improve- 
ment calculated  to  confer  lasting  correction  upon  the  unhappy 
victims  of  vice.  During  many  years  he  has  more  particularly 
devoted  attention  to  the  care  oi  young  criminals,  both  within  the 
walls  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  after  their  discharge 
FROM  confinement,  to  which  last  subject  it  is  intended  to  limit 
this  article.* 

Melancholy  as  the  aspect  of  every  prison  is,  and  wretched  as 
all  their  inmates  are  under  any  circumstances,  it  is,  above  all,  in 
the  case  of  the  young,  that  the  inevitably  demoralizing  contact 
of  a  gaol  is  fatal  to  the  mind,  and  its  enervating  influence  mis- 
chievous to  the  body.  The  full-grown  culprit  may  already  have 
acquired  some  habits  which  counteract  the  effect  of  evil  associa- 
tions, and  some  muscular  strength  to  bear  the  crushing  weight  of 
labour  without  due  motives,  or  to  resist  the  contagion  of  even 
more  destructive  idleness.  But  the  young,  with  their  eager 
aptitude  to  learn,  receive  in  prison  the  seeds  of  vice  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  with  their  tender  limbs,  which  demand  theplay  of  the  spirits 
as  much  as  the  free  air  for  a  full  growth,  they  must,  when  in  con- 
finement, lose  all  the  just  proportions  that  should  belong  to 
human  beings. 

Feeling  these  things  keenly,  some  benevolent  and  judicious 
Frenchmen  have  devised  means  of  safely  shortening  the  time  of 
imprisonment  to  young  criminals,  and  of  suitably  disposing  of 

*  In  1826,  Dr.  Vingtrinier  published  a  notice  upon  the  prisons  of  Rouen  ; 
in  1828,  an  Essay  on  the  Reform  of  Penal  Laws;  in  1833,  an  Essay  on 
Lunatics  in  Prison  ;  in  1839,  an  Essay  on  Penitentiaries  and  Patronage 
Societies  for  young  Criminals  ;  and  in  1840,  the  volume  from  which  the 
text  is  chiefly  taken. 
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tliem  when  discharged.  This  grccat  reform  properly  apphed  in 
other  nations,  will  constitute  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  records  of 
civilization. 

These  means  are, — inducing  well  selected  families  in  their 
own  country  to  receive  discharged  criminals,  and  establishing  a 
good  system  of  superintendence  over  both  them  and  their  masters. 

This  was  done  at  first  by  the  agency  of  voluntary  societies ; 
and  of  late  years,  by  that  of  the  government  in  connexion  with 
such  societies. 

The  first  trial  was  made  at  Strasburg,  in  1823.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  elsewhere.  Success 
has  generally  attended  these  efforts,  and  the  system  is  now  in 
extensive  action. 

A  full  detail  of  the  plan  and  result  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words,  and  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
prison  discipline  generally  in  France,  as  well  as  of  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  after  their  discharge,  will  be  useful  in 
England.  Each  branch  of  the  subject,  although  it  must  be  legis- 
lated upon  singly,  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  it ;  and 
however  peculiar  some  circumstances  of  each  country  may  be, 
all  have  great  common  bonds  with  human  nature,  which  lead 
them  to  frequent  simultaneous  action,  and  render  the  expe- 
rience of  each  invaluable  to  all. 

Dr.  Vingtrinier  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
last  observation.  At  the  very  time  that  the  patriots,  whom 
Thomson  panegyrises  in  the  '  Seasons,'  and  upon  whose  example 
the  illustrious  Howard  only  improved,  were  awakening  in 
England  the  sympathy  for  prisoners  which  has  prevailed  with 
many  unequal  results  to  this  day,  a  Romish  preacher,  Gros  de 
Bcsplas,  in  a  sermon  before  Louis  XV.,  roused  the  conscience 
of  even  a  corrupt  court  in  the  same  cause.  Warned  by 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  when  discharging  the  duties^  of 
visitor  to  capitally  condemned  criminals,  the  venerable  priest 
concluded  an  eloquent  discourse  by  a  declaration,  that  he  had 
seen  these  wretched  beings  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  hour 
of  execution  which  M^as  to  end  their  more  horrible  imprison- 
ment. 

This  sermon  produced  a  new  law,  promulgated  in  1780,  for 
the  reform  of  the  prisons  in  France  ;  and  ever  since  that  year, 
its  successive  governments— kingly,  republican,  imperial,  and 
constitutional — have  followed  up  the  effort  with  various  success. 
The  Revolution,  too,  in  filling  the  prisons  of  France  with  crowds 
of  victims  belonging  to  classes  little  accustomed  before  to  their 
actual  terrors,  left  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of  many 
reflecting  men,  afterwards  restored  to  power,  which  have  given 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  general  reform  on  this  head. 
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The  leading  improvement  was,  the  building  of  nineteen  vast 
gaols  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  filled  with  prisoners 
condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  confinement.  Work  is  pro- 
vided in  all  these  gaols,  and  they  bear  the  name  of  central  houses, 
'  maisons  centrales,'  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  the  idea 
o^ penitentiary  labour  for  that  of  mere  incarceration. 

These  nineteen  gaols  arc  distinct  from  the  prisons  in  which 
people  are  confined  for  less  than  one  year,  and  before  trial.  The 
other  prisons  are, — first,  police  stations,  in  which  drunken  people 
and  others  are  confined  for  a  night  before  being  taken  to  the 
magistrate ;  secondly,  the  prisons  to  which  people  are  committed 
for  trial,  and  immediately  after  sentence ;  and  thirdly,  prisons 
with  various  wards,  not  extending  to  the  purposes  of  the  central 
houses. 

At  Rouen,  the  prison  of  this  third  class  described  by  Dr. 
Vingtrinier  in  detail,  has  distinct  wards  for  debtors — for  people 
committed  for  trial — for  criminals  condemned  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment— for  young  criminals — and  for  military  culprits. 

In  all  these  prisons  much  remains  to  be  done,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  accomplished.  In  some  of  them,  says  Dr. 
Vingtrinier,  exactly  the  same  system  is  applied  to  men  convicted 
of  the  blackest  crimes,  and  to  those  who  have  only  committed 
what  we  term  misdemeanors ;  and  often  well  managed  prisons, 
in  Avliich  great  criminals  are  passing  ten  or  twenty  years'  in- 
carceration, are  better  provided  with  comforts  than  the  gaol  to 
which  an  individual  is  committed  for  trial,  who  may  be  acquitted 
of  any  offence.  He  appeals  earnestly  for  a  wise  uniformity  of 
plan  that  shall  remove  all  such  imperfections. 

But  he  enlarges  more  earnestly,  and  at  greater  length,  on 
another  very  important  point.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  hard 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  former  days  w^as  condemned  by  all 
thinking  men,  and  is  supposed  to  be  abandoned  for  ever  by  the 
government  in  France.  Within  the  last  twelve  years,  however, 
a  new  spirit  has  arisen,  and  severity  is  again  proclaimed  as  the 
true  principle  of  prison  discipline.  Once  it  was  a  settled  opinion, 
that  under  the  more  moderate  system,  crime  sensibly  diminished. 
The  criminals  in  France,  who  in  1818  amounted  to  2569  in 
number,  were  in  fact  reduced  to  1622  in  1825.  New  inquiries 
were  next  asserted  to  have  proved,  that  crime  increased  through 
the  attractions  of  the  improved  prisons.  Hence  the  more  modern 
system  of  solitary  confinement  and  hard  diet. 

The  same  fluctuation  of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Vingtrinier  denies  the  correctness  of  the  calculations,  upon 
the  credit  of  which  it  is  asserted  that  crime  has  increased;  and 
expatiates  with  great  force  of  argument  and  of  illustration  upon 
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the  evils  of  the  modern  system  of  severity.  In  its  place  he 
would  set, — first,  employment  for  criminals,  vigilantly  superin- 
tended ;  secondly,  good  penitentiaries ;  and  thirdly,  frequent 
pardons.  He  w^ould  thus  bring  into  action  all  that  tends  to  iyivitc 
criminals  to  behave  well ;  and  he  would  abolish  all  that  prevents 
their  reform  by  crushing  their  hopes.  He  insists  that  the  history 
of  prisons  and  of  criminals  in  France  proves  this  to  be  the  only 
sound  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  case. 

These  principles  of  Dr.  Vingtrinier  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plan  of  protection  for  young  criminals,  which  is  now  to  be 
described  almost  in  the  words  of  the  respectable  author.  It  is  a 
plan  exceedingly  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  numerous 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  watch  with 
anxiety  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  class  of  our  population. 

The  separation  of  young  criminals  from  adults  in  prison  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  indispensable.  Their  separation 
from  each  other,  and  their  restoration  to  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  society,  without  being  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
families,  are  points  which  have  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  doubted  by  any,  that  in  many  cases,  some  term 
of  imprisonment  is  necessary  for  the  correction  of  young  cri- 
minals ;  and  the  improvement  of  prisons  for  them  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  But  after  having  passed  through  the  best  managed 
penitentiary,  the  difficulty  arises,  how  they  may  be  well  disposed 
of.  This  difficulty  has  been  found  to  be  the  greater  in  the  com- 
mon cases  in  which  young  criminals  have  been  confined  in 
ill-managed  prisons.  And  it  has  further  been  felt  to  be  most 
embarrassing  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which,  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  French  code,*  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are 
declared  by  the  judge  to  have  acted  '  without  discernment.' 
These  young  people  are  required  to  be  acquitted  on  the  trial, 
but  they  are  either  to  be  sent  home  to  their  parents,  or  to  he 
confined  in  a  house  of  correction  for  terms  not  extending  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty. 

All  these  classes  are  substantially  those  for  whom  much 
anxiety  is  felt  in  England  under  the  names  of  *  young  criminals' 
and  *  juvenile  offenders;'  and  for  whom  respectively  transporta- 
tion and  colonization  have  been  provided. 

In  1832,  the  French  minister  of  public  works  adopted  the  new 
system  of  protection,  or  patronage,  for  such  young  criminals,  by 
placing  them  early  in  private  families  ;  and  in  a  circular  of  that 
year,  addressed  to  all  the  departments,  the  foundation  and 
character  of  this  new  system  are  fully  described  : 

*  A  prison,  it  is  there  said,  can  never  be  a  good  school  for  the 

*  Article  QG. 
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young.  Yet,  as  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor  who  for  the  most 
part  commit  crimes,  they  ought,  even  when  condemned,  to  be 
brought  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  a  livehhood.  In  prisons  in 
which  there  are  no  workshops,  this  is  impossible.  In  those  in 
which  the  shops  must  be  such  as  will  give  immediate  and  pro- 
fitable employment  to  the  other  prisoners,  a  proper  duration  of 
apprenticeship  is  also  impossible  ;  besides,  the  trades  being 
necessarily  of  the  simplest  kind,  they  can  teach  little.  In  addition 
to  these  objections,  a  prison  education,  however  carefully  con- 
ducted, shuts  the  young  out  of  the  world  which  they  are  to  live 
in,  and  cuts  them  off  from  all  experience  of  the  ties  they  are  to 
respect.  It  confines  them  also  to  criminal  companions,  which 
alone  is  a  great  evil.  Among  those  companions,  some  must  be 
found  of  unusual  perverseness  of  character,  and  able  to  do  incal- 
culable mischief,  almost  unchecked,  to  the  rest. 

*  These  are  great  moral  objections  to  the  long  imprisonment  of 
young  criminals. 

*  But  it  is  further  an  immense  disadrantage  to  shut  up  growing 
people  in  their  youth,  when  exercise  and  the  free  air  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  those  limbs,  by  the  strength  of 
which  they  are  to  gain  their  bread. 

'  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  place  young  criminals,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  the  families  of  farmers,  or  tradesmen  willing 
for  a  money  payment  to  receive  them  as  apprentices.  Trials 
already  made  of  this  plan  in  several  departments,  recommend  it 
for  more  extensive  use.  Its  advantages  are  undeniable.  It 
separates  ill-disposed  young  people  from  each  other.  It  gives 
them  the  incomparably  better  education  of  a  family,  and  the  best 
instruction  under  a  master's  care.  Above  all,  when  they  behave 
well,  it  gives  them  kind  friends. 

*  The  good  character  of  the  famihes  to  which  they  are  to  go  is 
the  first  point  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  autho- 
rities. The  engagement  must  be  subject  to  be  cancelled,  under 
certain  specific  circumstances,  at  the  option  of  the  authorities — 
and  also  at  the  will  of  the  master.  Especially  if  it  be  found 
proper  to  restore  the  young  offender  to  his  own  family,  provision 
must  be  made  to  allow  of  that  step.  During  the  whole  term  of 
apprenticeship  also,  he  must  be  liable  to  be  remanded  to  prison 
upon  the  solemn  committal  of  a  judicial  officer. 

'  The  term  of  this  apprenticeship  is  to  be  until  the  age  of 
twenty,  so  that  the  apprentice  may  have  time  to  learn  his  trade, 
and  the  master  have  the  fair  benefit  of  his  improved  skill  and 
labour. 

*  A  fee  is  to  be  paid  to  the  master  with  these  apprentices,  under 
certain  equitable  conditions  for  its  repayment,  if  the  engagement 
happen  to  be  broken. 
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*  The  contracts  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  more 
than  one  of  the  authorities,  and  in  case  of  any  doubt,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  minister's  office. 

*  After  the  young  criminal  shall  be  placed  in  the  selected 
family,  a  regular  superintendence  over  his  conduct  and  treat- 
ment must  be  followed  up  by  the  local  authorities. 

'  The  expense  of  these  proceedings  is  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
specific  funds ;  and  copies  of  all  documents  concerning  these 
proceedings  are  sent  to  the  office  of  the  minister,  whose  circular 
is  here  set  forth.' 

Annexed  to  the  document  from  which  the  foregoing  statement 
is  taken,  is  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  a  farmer.  The  engagement  is,  to  employ  the  boy  in 
such  agricultural  work,  suited  to  his  age,  strength,  and  intelli- 
gence, as  the  farmer  may  think  fit ;  and  to  feed  him  in  health 
and  sickness,  provide  him  lodging,  candles,  fire,  clothing,  and 
washing,  and  otherwise  treat  him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  On 
arriving,  he  was  to  have  from  the  government  a  suit  of  clothes, 
linen,  and  shoes,  with  1/.  8s.  sterling;  and  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  master  was  to  receive  21.  from 
the  government. 

The  conditions  for  cancelling  the  engagement  are — 

1.  Proved  ill-treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  master;  in- 
sufficient food,  no  domestic  care,  or  bad  teaching  of  the  business. 

2.  Misconduct  by  the  apprentice. 

3.  A  judgment  by  a  competent  authority,  or  the  requisition  of 
the  apprentice's  parents. 

4.  The  re(|uisition  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  case  of  the  engagement  being  cancelled  under  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  articles,  the  fee  of  21.  must  be  paid  to  the  master. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  master  must  give  the  apprentice  a 
good  character  in  writing,  if  he  deserves  it. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  minister's  circular,  the  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  the  system  have  been  abundant.  In  one  town,  Alencon, 
which  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  regular  penitentiary,  fifteen 
boys,  of  whom  twelve  were  convicted  of  theft,  were  apprenticed 
in  this  way ;  and  three  only  ever  committed  a  fresh  offence.  In 
Lyons,  where,  besides  the  superintendence  of  the  government, 
and  an  active  society  of  protectioji,  or  patronage,  there  is  a  re- 
markably good  penitentiary,  twenty- nine  out  of  forty  of  the  ap- 
prenticed criminal  boys  were  traced  in  the  following  satisfactory 
way.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-nine  were  conducting  them- 
selves well  in  their  places ;  six  had  gone  back  to  their  families,^ 
and  one  was  set  up  as  a  working  glazier  on  his  own  account.  Of 
the  remaining  eleven,  one  had  died,  three  had  committed  fresh 
offences,  and  seven  had  absconded ;  but  two  of  the  last  seem  to 
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have  satisfied  their  masters.  In  Rouen  the  result  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  in  Lyons,  thirty-five  out  of  ninety-four  cases 
having  failed,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  ;  Rouen,  whereas  in 
Lyons  the  failures  were  only  twenty  per  cent. 

Dr.  Vingtrinier  accounts  for  the  difference  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  jienitentiary  systems  pursued  in  the  two  places ; 
upon  which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  in  this  article,  and  also  by 
a  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  applying  the  operations  of 
the  protection  or  patronage  societies  in  them,  which  will  be 
specially  noticed. 

In  Rouen,  a  portion  only  of  the  young  criminals — namely, 
those  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  been  apprenticed ;  which 
Dr.  Vingtrinier  considers  to  be  a  fatal  error. 

In  Lyons,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  young  criminals  are  ap- 
prenticed out  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  put  into  prison. 

In  Rouen,  the  government  authorities,  and  the  protection,  or 
patronage  society,  do  not  jjull  together  vigorously  to  carry  the  new 
system  out. 

In  Lyons,  the  most  active  co-operation  exists  between  them. 

These  circumstances  amply  explain  the  advantage  which  Lyons 
has  over  Rouen  in  this  mattei',  although  some  points  in  Dr. 
Vinfftrinier's  statement  deserve  further  elucidation  in  reference 
to  particular  reasons  for  the  Rouen  failure  ;  and  he  is  justified 
in  his  zealous  appeal  to  his  own  townsmen,  and  to  France  at 
large,  to  devote  increased  pains  to  a  system  which  promises  the 
greatest  benefits  to  society,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  our 
best  feelings.  It  is  most  unwise,  he  urges,  to  set  up  vast  prisons 
to  teach  every  variety  of  trade  to  young  criminals,  as  has  been 
advocated  in  France,  and  tried  elsewhere ;  or  agricultural  colonies 
of  thousands  of  the  same  class,  as  others  have  proposed,  against 
the  apprenticeship  and  protection  plan.  Those  prisons  and 
colonies  leave  an  increasing  criminal  population  upon  our  hands, 
but  the  apprenticeships  and  superintending  protection  disperse 
it  safely  and  improvingly  over  the  surface  of  society  at  large. 

The  well-known  distinctions  between  the  French  codes  and 
English  law  are  no  impediments  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
system  in  England ;  and  the  inquiries  necessary  to  be  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  more  of  its  working  in  France,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  our  towns,  or 
country,  are  opposed  to  its  adoption,  might  be  set  on  foot  witliout 
difficulty.  The  reward  of  its  successful  introduction  into  England, 
would  not  only  be  the  improvement  of  the  prospects  of  young 
criminals,  but  the  principle  once  well  established  in  their  case, 
might  be  extended  to  condemned  criminals  of  every  class,  and 
of  all  ao-es  ;  when  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  abomination  of 
convict  colonization ;  and  our  gaols  at  home  would  become,  in 
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most  cases,  places  of  simple  restraint  to  the  perverse  criminal,  and 
of  corrective  introduction  of  the  repentant  to  hopeful  employ- 
ment. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  not  absolutely  new  in  England ; 
and  some  circumstances  familiar  to  those  who  have  attended  to 
prison  discipline  among  us  are  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  which  succeeds  so  well  in  France.  But  the  whole 
plan  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  have  much  of  novelty  in  it ;  and 
its  bearing  upon  several  most  serious  questions  is  important 
enough  to  justify  the  demand  that  it  be  not  rejected  without 
grave  consideration. 


Art.  IV.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Watts 
Wilkinson,  B.A.,  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondetice.  By 
Henry  Watts  Wilkinson,  M.A.     London:  Seeleys.     1842. 

This  brief  memoir,  occupying  not  more  than  seventy-eight 
pages,  is  introductory  to  one  sermon,  two  outlines  of  ser- 
mons, and  a  large  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  letters.  Of  the  memoir  we  have  little  to  say,  more  than 
that  it  is  an  affectionate  tribute  of  filial  piety,  written  with  much 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  interspersed  with  such  reflections 
on  the  few  events  recorded  as  could  not  but  occur  to  an  en- 
lightened and  religious  mind.  Several  facts  are  recordedwhich  afford 
the  writer  an  opportunity — of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with 
an  earnestness  perhaps  becoming  his  profession  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England — for  expressing  his  dislike  of  what  he 
calls  '  the  disloyalty  and  factiousness  of  modern  dissenters.' 

The  Rev.  Watts  Wilkinson  was  descended  from  presbyterian 
ancestors  in  the  north.  His  great-grandfather  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blunt,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  vicar 
of  Kirke  Harle,in  Northumberland.  Mr.Blunt  was  ejected  from  his 
living  by  the  statute  of  uniformity,  in  the  year  1662 ;  and  though 
he  was  prosecuted  and  excommunicated  for  continuing  to  dis- 
charge his  ministry,  he  escaped  in  a  surprising  manner  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  continued  preaching  every  Lord's 
day,  while  writs  were  issued  against  him,  term  after  term,  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Durham.  In  1672  he  obtained  a  licence  to 
preach ;  but  that  being  soon  recalled,  he  was  outlawed  and  fined 
30Z.  in  the  Exchequer.  Still  he  continued  preaching  to  a  poor 
country  people  in  the  night.  In  1682  he  settled  with  a  congre- 
gation at  Horsely,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  continued 
his  ministerial  labours  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  in  1716, 
aged  ninety-two.*  -^ 

*  See  Palmer's  Nonconforraist's  Memorial,  vol.  iii,,  p.  75, 
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Mr.  Wilkinson's  father  having  left  Northumberland,  and  set- 
tled in  London  early  in  life,  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Dr.  John  Guyse,  the  well  known  author  of  a  para- 
phrase and  notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  London  in  1755.  His 
days  of  childhood  were  marked  by  the  signs  of  a  tender  con- 
science and  of  religious  feelings  so  usual  in  pious  families, 
awakened  in  his  case  by  the  Assembly's  catechism,  deepened  by 
the  death  of  an  infant  brother,  and  frequently  revived  by  the 
appeals  of  the  pastor's  ministry.  When  about  seventeen  years 
old,  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  (who  afterwards  became  a  rector 
in  Suffolk)  to  surmount  his  '  violent  prejudices'  against  the 
establishment,  and  attend  one  of  the  Friday  evening  lectures  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Foster,  at  St.  Antholin's  Church.  The  sermon 
(from  2  Cor.  ii.  11)  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
continued  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  preacher,  in  whom 
he  found  a  kind  friend,  as  well  as  a  faithful  pastor.  He  soon 
expressed  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  think- 
ing that  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
established  church  than  amongst  dissenters,  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  might  take  orders  with  a  good  conscience ;  he 
examined  the  objections  to  the  church  which  he  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  dissenters,  and  came  to  the  natural  result,  that 
his  former  prejudices  had  been  groundless.  After  availing  him- 
self of  the  best  means  of  classical  instruction  within  his  reach, 
he  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in 
1776.  He  spent  great  part  of  his  long  vacations  at  Olney,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  ministry  and  the  friendship  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton.  To  the  friendship  of  another  eminent  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  R.  Cecil,  he  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the  Rev. 
Michael  Marlow,  chaplain  of  Aske's  Hospital,  Hoxton,  and 
father  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Having 
graduated  at  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1779,  as  curate  of  Little  Horton,  Bucks.  He  began 
his  public  ministry  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  of 
which  his  friend  and  spiritual  father,  the  Rev.  H.  Foster,  was  at 
that  time  lecturer.  The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  *  the  conver- 
sion of  Manasseh.'  He  continued  his  curacy,  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  was  appointed,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  to 
the  afternoon  lectureship  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermary,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  London.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  his  father-in-law, 
as  chaplain  of  Aske's  Hospital.  Soon  after  this  appointment,  he 
married  Miss  Marlow,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  ap- 
propriated to  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital.  The  clerical  charge 
at  the  hospital  being  but  light,  his  time  was  mainly  devoted  to 
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preparation  for  his  three  sermons  on  Sundays.  Tlie  most  ap- 
proved commentators,  the  older  puritan  divines,  and  especially 
Archbishop  Leighton,  engaged  his  unremitting  study.  In  the 
course  of  years,  his  afternoon  lectures  were  addressed  to  large 
auditories  in  the  '  capacious  church'  of  St.  Mary,  Aldemary,  and 
the  small  chapel  at  the  hospital  became  crowded,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  hearers  being  constant  communicants. 

For  a  short  time  he  became  the  evening  lecturer  in  the  church 
of  St.  Antholin,  Watling-street,  the  place  in  which  he  had  heard 
the  gospel  with  so  much  spiritual  benefit ;  but  this  situation  he 
resigned  on  obtaining  the  morning  lectureship  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, by  the  Exchange.  To  this  lecture  at  mid-day,  in  the  very 
heart  of  commerce,  crowded  congregations  were  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  occasionally  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

'  The  contrast  between  the  scene  without  and  within  the  cliurcli 
was  peculiarly  striking.  Otitside,  a  dense  multitude  of  persons,  ap- 
parently in  eager  pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal, 
deeply  engaged  in  their  woi'ldly  business,  intent  iipon  the  acquisition 
of  earthly  riches,  walking  in  a  vain  show,  and  disquieting  themselves  in 
vain,  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle  of  carriages  innumerable  passing  to 
and  fro  in  every  direction.  WitJmi  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  a 
ci'owded  congregation  engaged  in  divine  service,  apparently  in  pursuit 
of  those  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  seeking  after  heavenly 
riches,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  listening  to  the 
words  of  eternal  truth,  the  cheering  promises  of  the  gospel,  proclaimed 
by  the  lips  of  one  who  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  near  approach  to 
the  invisible  and  eternal  world,  and  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart,  from  his  own  experience  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Jehovah, 
during  a  period  of  little  less  than  seventy  years.  Could  any  contrast 
be  more  striking  ?' — pp.  41,  42. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  William 
Knighton,  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  to  Lady  Knighton,  will  afford  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  above  statement : — 

'  AthencBum,  January  5,  1836. 
'  I  am  just  returned  from  hearing  old  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  city. 
I  think  he  must  be  above  eighty,  quite  clear  and  distinct.  A  beau- 
tiful old  church,  thronged  to  fulness.  I  could  only  just  get  in,  and 
stand  at  the  door.  I  was  not  in  time  for  his  text.  I  should  think  it 
was  on  '  Regeneration.'  The  first  words  I  heard  from  him  Avere, 
'  Remember  that  the  day  of  death  is  the  day  of  judgment.'  He  then 
said,  '  It  has  been  truly  stated  that  there  were  three  joyous  periods  in 
the  history  of  man.  The  first  was  the  day  of  his  conversion,  when  the 
finger  of  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  writes  on  the  heart  of  man  the 
comfoi-table  assurance, — Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  by  the  redeeming 
blood  of  thy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Under  such  circumstances,  the 
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next  joyous  day  is  the  day  of  our  death,  when  all  the  miseries  our 
mortal  iiesh  is  heir  to  terminate;  and  then  comes  the  third  period  of 
our  joy, — namely,  our  ascension  into  heaven.'  This  gentleman  has 
the  most  striking  countenance  you  ever  saw.  What  a  beautiful  pictm-e 
might  be  made  of  him,  and  of  the  marvellous  variety  of  careworn 
faces,  for  it  is  near  to  the  Exchange,  by  which  his  pulpit  is  sur- 
rounded.'— Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  441. 

His  last  sermon  at  St.  Bartholomew's  was  on  the  28  th  of  April, 
1840,  after  which  time,  the  chm'ch,  which  contained  the  remains 
of  Bishop  Coverdale,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's interesting  and  nseful  labours  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
was  doomed  to  destruction :  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year, 
he  closed  his  public  ministry  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermary.  On  his 
return  home  from  his  last  public  service,  in  Avhicli  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  distressing  cough,  he  expressed  for  the  first  time 
his  apprehension  that  he  should  never  preach  again.  During 
fourteen  Aveeks  of  increasing  infirmity  and  pain,  he  reviewed  his 
private  walk  and  his  public  labours,  and  ministered  by  his  sweet 
example,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  to  the  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion of  his  family  and  friends. 

'  It  ought  to  be  particularly  observed  how  entirely  he  repudiated 
the  unscriptural  inferences  which  many  persons  have  drawn  from  those 
sublime  doctrines  which  he  constantly  exhibited  and  appealed  to 
during  his  public  ministiy.  On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  not  many 
evenings  before  his  death,  when  expressing  to  one  of  his  sons  his  ap- 
prehension that  he  should  not  survive  the  night,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  simple  dependence  on  tlie  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  as  if  his  mind 
was  still  dwelling  on  these  topics,  though  no  one  present  had  attempted 
to  bring  them  to  his  remembrance,  he  emphatically  observed,  '  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  reprobation  ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
President  Edwards  upon  that  subject,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinced 
the  collected  state  of  his  mind,  he  immediately,  with  much  solem- 
nity and  emphasis,  quoted  the  following  words ; — '  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth.' — p.  53. 

The  record  of  his  final  scenes  on  earth  is  given  with  touching 
simplicity,  and  it  is  happily  in  keeping  with  the  uniform  tenour 
of  his  character  and  labours.  It  affords  a  most  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious illustration  of  the  elementary  truths  of  the  gospel  as  the 
hope  and  consolation  of  a  venerable  saint  and  minister,  after  the 
experience  of  nearly  seventy  years.  '  On  the  night  but  one  before 
his  death,  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  Christ  is  worth  more  than  ten 
thousand  worlds.'  One  word  more  was  heard  from  him ;  he 
repeated  three  times — Name,  name,  7iame ;  and  what  could  have 
been  in  his  mind  but  tltat  name  to  which  he  had  so  often  borne 

A^OL,  XIII.  P    P 
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witness,  but  which  he  had  not  then  power  to  articulate,  even 
that  name  wliich  is  above  every  name,  besides  which,  there  is 
*  none  other  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  A 
gentle  slumber  followed  ;  an  affectionate  daughter  stood  watch- 
ing beside  him,  and  observed  how  sweetly  he  appeared  to  sleep, 
how  freely  he  breathed.  In  a  few  minutes  she  thought  the 
breath  had  ceased ;  she  listened  intently,  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, it  was  even  so.  He  was  '  absent  from  the  body,  and 
present  with  the  Lord,'  even  with  that  Saviour  whom  he  so 
ardently  loved,  and  so  faithfully  served.  Without  a  pang,  or  a 
sigh,  or  the  least  emotion,  the  great,  and  to  him,  most  glorious 
change,  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  16th 
day  of  December,  1840. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  memoir,  combined  with  other  testi- 
monies, and  aided  by  some  personal  recollections,  we  may  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  private  and  public 
character  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  servant  of  Christ.  No 
small  part  of  the  charm  of  his  ministry  was  owing,  we  believe,  to 
the  striking  countenance  which  so  deeply  impressed  Sir  William 
Knighton,  and  which  no  one  who  has  seen  can  ever  forget.  In 
his  later  years,  his  aspect  united  the  brightness  of  a  happy  heart, 
with  the  serene  and  chastened  dignity  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
office,  in  a  degree  which  w^e  have  never  seen  equalled.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  pulpit,  and  for  the 
pulpit,  and  who  discharged  its  duties  with  a  clear  sight  of  the 
eternal  world.  Without  the  appearance  of  any  kind  of  affecta- 
tion, and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  singular  popularity  which 
he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  there  was  a  simplicity  in  his  whole 
manner  which  was  inexpressibly  delightfuL  Retired  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  private  habits,  he  mingled  little  with  society, 
took  no  share  in  the  public  and  busy  movements  of  the  Christian 
world,  but  came  forth  ever  fresh  from  his  closet  to  the  labours  of 
the  pulpit,  as  one  whose  'life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God,'  whose 
'  conversation  was  in  heaven,'  and  whose  heart  was  in  his  work. 
With  no  great  comprehension,  acuteness,  or  brilliancy  of  intel- 
lect, and  giving  scarcely  any  indications,  either  of  the  research, 
the  imagination,  or  the  passion  which  constitute  the  elements  of 
eloquence,  his  discourses  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  in  spiri- 
tual unction,  and  in  tender  earnestness,  always  plain,  unassuming, 
and  consolatory.  To  the  spiritually-minded  hearer,  to  the 
lover  of  decidedly  Calvinistic  doctrine,  to  the  sorrowful,  tempted, 
or  anxious,  his  ministry  was  felt  to  be  peculiarly  attractive,  and 
was  gratefully  acknowledged  to  be  practically  useful.  It  might 
be  objected,  we  think  not  without  reason,  that  in  his  discourses 
there  was  a  want  of  mental  power ;  that  there  was  a  too  constant 
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recurrence  to  the  same  topics,  however  evangelical ;  that  there 
was  an  undue  prominence  given  to  the  merely  consolatory  por- 
tions of  the  Scripture,  and  that  the  comforting  of  believers  was 
made  too  nearly  exclusive  in  his  aim.  Amongst  the  crowds  that 
might  be  seen  hanging  on  his  lips,  there  would  usually  be  found 
a  large  proportion  of  professors  belonging  to  various  churches,  to 
whom  all  these  features  of  his  ministry  constituted  their  special 
charm ;  they  repaired  to  him  for  that  '  food,'  as  such  persons  ex- 
press it,  which  they  complained  they  could  not  gather  from  their 
ordinary  teachers.  That  Mr.  Wilkinson  loved  souls,  that  he 
preached  from  the  heart,  that  he  was  richly  imbued  with  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  that  he  had  ever  before  him  the  solemnities  of 
the  last  judgment,  and  the  sublime  issues  of  eternity,  none  who 
heard  him  could  doubt ;  and  to  have  maintained  the  position 
which  he  did  maintain,  amid  the  changes  of  this  great  and  fickle 
city  for  more  than  sixty  years,  is  a  noble  instance  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit. 

The  sermon  appended  to  this  memoir,  is  not  given  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  preacher's  ordinary  style,  but  *  as  one  that  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
first  sermon  he  delivered  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,' 
and  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  he  commenced  a  ministry 
in  that  church,  which  he  was  permitted  to  continue  without 
interruption  for  the  remarkable  period  of  nearly  sixty-one 
years. 

It  is  a  clear,  faithful,  well-composed  discourse  on  *  Search  the 
Scriptures.'  After  an  appropriate  introduction  from  the  context, 
illustrating  the  condescension  of  oiu'  Lord's  teaching,  he  takes  for 
granted  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Records,  and  proceeds  to 
shew — 

'  1.  What  is  to  search  the  Scriptures,  implying  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  earnestness;  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing,  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  to 
enlia;hten  the  understandino;. 

'  2.  He  points  out  the  encouragement  we  have  to  tliis  duty,  in  their 
contents,  and  in  the  Saviour's  command. 

'  3.  Pie  shows  the  blessed  effect  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  will 
follow  this  conduct,  whicli  is  no  less  than  '  eternal  life.'  He  applies 
the  discourse,  by  amplifying  the  following  pertinent  and  pungent 
queries — '  Does  not  the  exhortation  in  my  text,  convict  many  of  a 
most  essential  fault  and  neglect?  Will  not  their  condemnation  be  just 
who  neglect  the  Scriptures  ?  How  precious  ought  this  precious  book 
to  be  unto  us  ?'  A  book  which  contains  everything  calculated  to 
promote  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter  ;  a  book  which  reveals  those 
glorious  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  have  supported  the  people  of  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  their  support  and  comfort  to  the  con- 

pp2 
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summation  of  all  tliin2;s.  These  blessed  truths  animated  the  confessors 
of  old,  and  inspired  tlie  martyrs  with  courage,  so  that  they  rejoiced 
even  in  the  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  agonizing  death;  and  these  truths 
now  inspire  the  heart  of  every  follower  of  Jesus,  with  unfeigned  love 
and  gratitude  to  his  divine  Lord  and  Saviour.  Can  we  give  a  greater 
proof  of  depra\ity  than  by  despising  such  a  book  ? 

'  Prize  it,  my  friends,  above  your  necessary  food.  Bear  with  me, 
while  I  entreat  you,  by  evei'ything  that  is  sacred,  or  that  is  dear  to 
you,  if  you  love  your  own  souls,  if  you  desire  eternal  happiness,  or 
fear  eternal  misery,  ^search  the  Scriptures,'  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  one,  and  obtaining  the  other. 

'  Lastly:  Ought  we  not  to  love  that  precious  Saviour  who  lays  this 
command  upon  us,  and  who  is  himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Scriptures.' — pp.  92,  93. 

After  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  concluded  his  public  ministry,  he 
composed  two  plans  of  sermons,  which  he  did  not  live  to  preach  ; 
but  which  are  published  in  this  volume.  They  are  able  specimens 
of  the  art  of  preparing  public  discourses,  and  abound  in  just  and 
happy  thoughts.  The  numerous  letters  v/hich  fill  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  are  not  easily  classified,  and  though  we  cannot 
select  many  passages  of  peculiar  interest,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  reading  them,  the  pious  heart  will  be  much  cheered  by  the 
truly  spiritual  tone,  the  affection,  the  constant  reference  to  God, 
and  the  deep  humility  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

We  should  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged  our  duty  to  our  readers, 
if  we  allow^ed  our  observations  on  this  volume  to  close  without  one 
or  two  gentle,  yet  faithful,  animadversions  on  some  portions  of  it 
which  contain  references  either  by  the  subject,  or  by  the  author  of 
the  memoir,  to  the  principles  or  practices  of  protestant  dissenters. 
We  know  of  no  terms  more  expressive  of  the  tone  of  these  refer- 
ences, than  ignorant  Itoi'vor.  It  may  serve  the  temporary  pur- 
poses of  a  timid  party  to  represent  the  dissenters  —  with  a 
nauseous  monotony  of  repetition — as  men  who  would  turn  re- 
ligion into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction  !  who  are  not  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  who  are  allied  with  papists  for  a  political  purpose, 
with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  the  established  church,  '  the 
main  bulwark  of  protestantism  as  well  as  of  sound  doctrine  in  our 
beloved  land.'  'Hi.uiu 

But  is  it  either  discourteous,  or,  in  the  Christian  sense,  un- 
charitable, to  affirm,  as  we  now  plainly  do,  that  all  this  style  of 
writing  betrays  a  lamentable  w^ant  of  information,  candour,  or 
integrity,  by  whomsoever  it  is  adopted,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
encouraged?  We  would  recjuest  the  pious  editor  of  these  re- 
mains, either  to  understand  the  dissenters  or  to  leave  them  alone. 
We  assure  him,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and 
doings  of  dissenters,  more  extensive  than  any  which  he  would 
profess,  that  their  loyalty,  love  of  protestantism,  and  attachment 
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to  sound  doctrine,  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  those  displayed 
by  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  church,  in  which  he  fancies 
these  principles  are  exclusively  preserved  ;  and  farther,  that  we 
will  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  conservation  of  evangelical 
truth  in  our  own  country,  has  been  owing,  under  God,  to  those 
very  principles  of  which  he  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid.  This 
is  a  matter  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  parties,  more 
specially  of  all  lovers  of  '  sound  doctrine,'  in  whatever  commu- 
nity they  may  be  found ;  but  we  have  not  space,  in  a  cursory 
paper  like  the  present,  for  treating  it  with  the  fulness  of  illus- 
tration and  the  length  of  argument  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled. 

We  are  anuised, — certainly  not  affected  in  any  more  serious 
way, — at  the  manner  in  which  the  unpractised  writer  unfolds  the 
process  of  his  father's  conversion  to  the  established  church. 
After  introducing  what  he  calls  more  properly  than  he  perhaps 
intended,  '  a  Utile  anecdote'  about  strolling  into  a  church-yard, 
he  treats  us  with  a  Utile  note  on  the  '  wilful  and  obstinate  pre- 
judice of  dissenters  against  the  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.' 
...  He  then  tells  us,  with  most  edifying  gravity,  that  his  father 
was  convinced  'that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Independent  or  (Congregational  mode  of  church 
government ;  and  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  its  funda- 
mental principle,  that  spiritual  authority  to  dispense  God's  holy 
word  and  sacraments  is  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  call  of  a 
society  of  professing  Christians ;  and  that  he  considered  lay 
})reaching  to  be  liable  to  many  serious  objections ;'  that  he  was 
uniformly  attached  to  the  formularies  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  he  regarded  the  Athanasian  creed  as  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent parts  of  the  liturgy ;  that  most  of  all  he  admired  the  office 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  he  cordially 
approved  of  the  injunction  that  '  the  consecrated  elements*  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  should  be  received  kneeling  ;  that  he 
never  deviated  from  strict  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  or  infringed 
in  any  respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  church. 

Now  all  we  have  to  say  to  these  elaljorate  assurances  on 
points  which,  for  aught  we  can  see,  might  have  been  fairly  taken 


*  We  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  precise  sense,  and  for  what  reason 
this  word,  'elements,'  is  applied  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  tlie  Eiicliarist.  In 
Johnson's  Dictionary  the  word  'element'  is  defined — 1.  Tlie  part  or  consti- 
tuent principle  of  anything.  2.  Tbe  four  elements  usually  so  called.  3.  The 
proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  anything,  as  water,  offish.  4.  An  ingredient, 
a  constituent  part.  5.  The  letters  of  any  language.  G.  The  lowest  or  first 
rudiments  of  literature  or  science.  We  suspect  that  tlie  use  of  tliis  word, 
in  application  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  full  of  mystery,  mystification,  super- 
stition, or  no  sense. 
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for  granted,  is  this.  There  are  thousands  of  equally  wise,  pious, 
and  conscientious  men  in  England  who  believe  that  the  office  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  talien  as  a  ivhole,  is  objectionable  when 
used  so  indiscriminately  as  it  notoriously  is.  Some  of  these  men, 
moreover,  have  proved,  out  of  the  ivritings  of  church  of  England 
clergymen,  that  the  New  Testament  does  contain  solid  and  irre- 
fragable arguments  for  the  congregational  mode  of  church 
government.  We  can  inform  the  Rev.  writer  that  what  he  con- 
demns as  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  government,  is  no 
principle  nor  portion  of  it. 

We  could  fill  many  melancholy  pages  with  proofs  of  the  '  ill 
consequences  resulting  from  clerical  preaching.'  Not  only  has  it 
evinced  a  tendency  to  bring  the  ministry  into  contempt,  but  has 
surrounded  that  ministry,  in  many  thousands  of  instances,  with  the 
sighs  of  the  devout,  and  the  ruined  souls  of  the  deceived.  Wc 
must  add,  that  the  cordial  attachment  of  such  men  as  the  venerable 
minister  whose  remains  are  now  before  us,  to  all  the  superstition, 
formality,  and  submission  to  human  authority,  prescribed  by  the 
political  rulers  of  the  church  of  England,  has  done  more  than  all 
the  efforts  of  the  dreaded  dissenters  to  damage  her,  by  enfeebling 
what  is  good,  and  by  strengthening  what  is  evil  in  that  so  much 
lauded  engine  for  forcing  of  religion  on  our  people. 


Art.  V.  The  Modern  Judea,  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Edam,  compared 
ivilh  Ancient  Prophecy.  With  Notes  and  Engravings  illustrative 
of  Biblical  subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  Dollar.  12mo. 
pp.  576.     Glasgow:  Collins. 

It  is  only  within  our  ow^n  age  that  clear  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  has  been  accessible  to  the  public. 
Curiosity  concerning  its  state  and  the  locality  of  its  sacred  scenes 
has  never,  indeed,  been  extinct  in  the  civilized  w^orld,  from  the 
day  when  its  religion  challenged  the  inquiry,  and  demanded  the 
faith  of  mankind.  It  may  seem  passing  strange,  that  with  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom,  intent  through  so  many  ages  upon  this 
limited  territory,  so  little  should  have  been  ascertained,  and  so 
much  mistaken  or  utterly  unknow^n.  Yet  so  it  is ;  until  within 
the  present  century,  it  was  not  possible  to  acquire,  even  by  the 
most  diligent  reading  and  patient  investigation,  a  satisfactory  ac- 
quaintance with  the  birth  place  of  our  religion,  or  the  land  tra- 
versed by  the  feet  of  our  Emmanuel,  and  made  famous  by  the 
deeds  of  his  benevolence. 

Many  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the  incertitude  of  all  that 
was  related  beyond  the  barest  outlines  of  its  geography  and  an- 
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tiquitics.  The  very  interest  which  Palestine  has  always  excited 
in  Christendom,  has  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  means 
of  prompting  superstition  to  fabricate  its  fables,  and  pass  off  its 
ignorance  for  exact  knowledge.  For  many  ages  all  information 
respecting  this  country  was  derived  through  this  channel,  and 
partook  of  its  colouring.  The  extraordinary  and  perpetual  revo- 
lutions to  which  it  has  been  subject  from  the  time  of  its  people's 
fall;  the  decline  of  civihzation,  both  in  it  and  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  the  incurable  vices  of  Mohammedan  government,  and 
the  irreconcilable  antipathies  of  the  three  principal  parties, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  have  all  along  been  struggling 
either  to  gain,  or  keep,  or  regain  the  possession  of  Palestine,  have 
been  among  the  chief  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  sound 
and  complete  knowledge  of  this  pre-eminently  interesting 
country. 

Turkish  jealousy  of  European  curiosity  has  but  recently  sub- 
sided, so  far  as  to  afford  facilities  to  travellers,  and  extend  pro- 
tection to  men  of  science  from  other  countries;  for,  of  course,  all 
the  interest  felt  in  the  Holy  Land  is  by  foreigners.  But  thanks 
to  Mehemet  Ali ;  he  has  made  his  authority  to  be  respected,  and 
his  power  to  be  feared,  by  the  most  lawless  of  the  Bedouins ;  so 
that,  though  there  is  not  universal  and  absolute  security  against 
plundering  banditti  and  official  extortion  and  oppression,  yet 
there  is  incomparably  more  security  for  person  and  property,  at 
least  of  European  travellers  having  lawful  permission,  than  for 
many  centuries  past.  Hence  the  vast  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  all  works  relating  to  this  country  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  difficulties,  both  of  travelling  and 
of  gaining  information,  are  now  greatly  diminished ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  comparatively 
enlightened  views  and  energetic  rule  of  the  present  Pacha.  Indeed 
little  more  can  be  expected  while  Syria  remains  in  its  present 
political  condition.  Under  Moslem  dominion  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  thorough  renovation.  The  social  condition  of  the  people 
cannot  be  materially  improved  while  evils  such  as  the  foUoAving 
prevail — degrading  ignorance  and  superstition  among  the  nomi- 
nally Christian,  fatalism  and  tyranny  among  the  Musselmen,  and 
powerless  revenge  or  moping  melancholy  among  the  Jews. 
There  is  no  unity  to  be  found  throughout  the  land  and  among 
the  different  classes  of  its  inhabitants  ;  there  is  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  no  respect  for  their  rulers,  no  heart  in  any- 
thing— for  there  is  neither  science,  patriotism,  nor  religion. 
These  appear  at  present  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  further 
improvements  ;  and  yet  the  land  itself  still  possesses  all  the 
means  and  appliances  whereby  a  united  people  might  raise  them- 
selves to  dignity,  independence,  and  happiness.     The  volume 
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"vvhicli  wc  have  now  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  is 
ahogether  a  very  seasonable  and  very  satisfactory  one.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  judicious  summary  derived,  by  laborious  com- 
parison and  careful  analysis,  from  all  the  best  works  which  either 
ancient  or  modern  authors  have  produced  upon  the  subject. 
Although  appearing  so  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  Robinson 
and  Smith's  great  work,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  all  the 
information  conveyed  by  that  last  and  best  of  books  upon 
Palestine,  yet  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  outline  of 
their  discoveries  which  those  travellers  first  published  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository. 

The  plan  of  this  stay-at-home  traveller  was,  first  to  make  an 
imaginary  itinerary  over  all  the  principal  districts,  and  to  in- 
troduce his  readers  to  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
scenes,  and  then  to  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  different  contiguous  countries  of 
Judea,  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Edom.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
adapted  not  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  a 
minute  description  of  the  most  interesting  of  regions,  but  to  con- 
firm his  faith  in  divine  revelation,  by  showing  how  the  testimony 
of  every  traveller,  whether  an  infidel  or  a  Christian,  has  con- 
tributed to  prove  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  the  most  singular 
and  discriminating  prophecies,  which  are  attached  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  land,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  stereotyped  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world  in  the  present  and  long  unaltered 
condition  both  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
words  of  ancient  prophecy  concerning  them  severally  might  be 
engraved  upon  the  face  of  their  respective  rocks,  and  be  read  by 
every  visitor  as  an  emphatic,  but  exact  description  of  the  doom 
that  has  long  been  upon  them,  and  which  an  overruling  pro- 
vidence has  not  suffered  to  be  materially  changed  by  all  the  mar- 
vellous revolutions  and  convulsions  which  have  transpired  during 
eighteen  centuries. 

The  following  extract  will  afford  our  readers  a  concise  view  of 
the  social  condition  of  Judea,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
striking  fulfilment  of  ])rophecy  in  the  fearful  and  protracted 
desolations  of  the  '  delightsome  land.' 

'  We  shall  now  tiu-n  our  attention  to  the  various  changes  wliicli  Judea 
has  undergone,  and  the  character  of  the  successive  goveriniients  under 
which  she  has  existed,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  prophecy 
has,  in  this  respect,  been  fuliillcd.  /  u-ill  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
strangers  for  a  iirey.  '  Destruction  cometh,  and  they  shall  seek 
place,  and  there  shall  be  none.  Mischief  shall  come  tipon  mischief 
rumour  shcdl  be  %ipon  rumour.^ — Ezek.  vii.  25,  2Q.  Since  the  hour 
the  Temple  fell,  the  history  of  the  country  is  a  continued  series  of 
disasters.     Seldom  has  plague,  or  famine,  or  war,  been  absent  from  her 
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borders;  and  how  often  do  we  find  her  suffering  from  all  these  scourges 
combined.  The  various  masters,  under  whose  yoke  she  has  succes- 
sively passed,  have  studied  only  to  oppress  her.  When  the  govern- 
ment of  her  own  princes  came  to  an  end,  she  was  converted  into  a 
Roman  province.  From  the  Romans  she  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians.  She  soon,  howevei",  returned  to  her  former  masters, 
under  whose  authority  she  continued  till  the  seventh  century,  when 
she  was  finally  Avrcsted  from  the  successors  of  Caesar  by  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  her  fields  were 
desolated  by  the  soldiers  of  Europe,  Avho,  impelled  by  a  furious  zeal, 
rushed  to  Palestine  to  rescue,  as  they  said,  the  country  from  the  in- 
fidels, but  in  reality  to  accomplish  the  woes  which  prophecy  denounced 
against  that  unhappy  land;  and  to  Judea  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
west  was  as  fatal  as  the  keen  sabres  and  fiery  valour  of  the  east.  The 
fury  of  the  crusaders  in  due  time  exhausted  itself ;  but  the  hour  of 
peace  and  security  came  not  to  this  torn  and  distracted  land.  The 
measure  of  her  woes  was  not  yet  full.  After  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  her,  more  ruthless  conquci'ors  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
Judea  now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  From 
their  liands  she  passed,  in  1516,  into  the  possession  of  Selim,  Emperor 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whose  swords  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Libyan  desert.  Under  the  Sultans  of  this  race  has  Judea 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  with  no  interruptions, 
save  what  has  been  occasioned  from  time  to  time,  by  the  insurrections 
of  rebellious  pachas.  The  facts  we  have  stated  ofi^er  a  clear  fufilment 
of  the  prophecy.  Rumour  has  followed  rumour;  destruction  has  come 
upon  destruction.  No  sooner  has  one  cloud  discharged  its  '  pitiless 
shower'  of  ills,  than  another  of  seven-fold  blackness  has  gathered  in 
the  sky.  Of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  we  may  say,  in  the 
Avords  of  Moses,  '  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway.' 

'  I  will  give  it  to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoil,  and  they  shall  pollute 
it.' — Ezek.  vii.  21.  This  prediction  has  assuredly  been  fulfilled.  When 
we  review  the  long  catalogue  of  masters  under  whose  power  Judea  has 
fallen,  wc  knoAV  not  one  of  them  to  whom  the  epithet  '  Avicked'  does  not 
apply,  and  Avho  have  not  acted  as  the  prophecy  foretold  they  Avould — 
'  spoiled'  the  land  by  their  oppression,  and  '  polluted'  it  by  their  armies. 
Since  the  hour  the  sun  of  her  freedom  set,  the  baleful  stars  of  tyranny 
and  superstition  have  beamed  upon  her  from  a  darkened  sky.  Wlien 
shall  we  find  more  fitting  terms  than  those  the  prophet  has  furnished  us 
Avith,  by  Avhich  to  designate  the  government  under  Avhich  she  presently 
(at  present)  exists — perhaps  the  most  unprincipled,  tyrannical,  and 
avaricious  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  other  countries  the  end  of 
government  is  to  maintain  order,  to  encourage  industry,  to  punish 
fraud,  to  I'eprcss  crime,  to  rcAvard  obedience ;  but  here  government 
exists  for  no  end  apparently  but  to  oppress  and  plunder  those 
over  Avhom  it  rules.  Its  head  resides  at  Constantinople  ;  and  over 
each  district  is  set  a  pacha.  The  appointment  is  given  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;    and,    as  gain  is  the  only  motive  Avhich   leads   any 
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one  to  assume  the  office,  and,  as  the  term  during  which  it  may 
be  exercised,  is  short,  the  pacha  endeavours  to  reap  in  a  day  the  fruit 
of  years.  He  regards  the  country  lie  governs  as  his  own  private  pro- 
perty, and  his  subjects  as  his  slaves.  His  soldiers  are  ready  to  execute 
any  command,  however  cruel  or  rapacious  ;  and  though  often  guilty  of 
the  greatest  atrocities,  the  seat  of  the  supi'eme  authority  is  too  remote, 
the  influence  of  the  pacha  in  his  own  district,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of 
government,  is  too  great  to  allow  of  any  one,  however  grievously  he 
may  have  been  wronged,  bringing  him  to  justice.  The  result  of  this 
tyranny  on  agriculture  and  trade  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  it  has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  state  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  beings  who  live  on  the  soil.  The  husbandman  sows 
only  what  may  suffice  to  feed  him,  and  the  artisan  performs  only  so 
much  work  as  may  preserve  his  family  from  starving.  To  convey 
their  effi:>rts  beyond  this  limit,  were  only  to  labour  for  their  oppressor. 
'  O  fixtal  despotism,'  exclaims  Mariti,  when  surveying  the  waste 
which  Sharon  now  exhibits,  '  thou  causest  sterility  where  nature 
placed  abundance;  thou  enchainest  the  fticulties  of  man,  and  buriest 
population  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth!'  Volney  has  confiinned  the 
prophet  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  '  Iio'dl  give  it  to  the  wicked 
of  the  earth  for  a  spoil,'  said  the  prophet.  '  The  Turks,'  says  the 
traveller,  '  consider  the  country  only  as  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  enemy.' 
'  An  individual  picture  always  alfects  us  more  than  a  general  state- 
ment— the  atrocities  of  one  more  than  the  atrocities  of  a  thousand 
continued  through  as  many  years.  We  shall  therefore  present  the 
reader  with  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  '  wicked'  govern- 
ment. The  name  we  are  about  to  mention  was  long  the  terror  of 
Palestine,  and  was  well  known  to  every  traveller  in  the  East;  and 
certainly  no  ordinary  measure  of  wickedness  could  have  gained  so 
great  distinction,  in  so  long  and  dark  a  list  of  tyrants,  for  the  name  of 
Djezzar  Pacha.  The  term  signifies  '  the  butcher;'  and  this  not  very 
enviable  title  he  acquired  by  his  manifold  barbarities  and  murders. 
He  was  originally  a  Mameluke  slave;  and  having,  not  by  the  most 
honourable  services,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  I'orte,  he  rose  by 
degrees  to  the  Pachalic  of  Acre,  which  he  held  for  a  long  period.  Of 
this  tyrant  we  may  say,  in  the  brief  and  emphatic  terms  in  which 
Tacitus  sums  up  the  character  of  another  oppressor  who  ruled  in  the 
same  country  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  though  not  for  so  long  a 
period  as  Djezzar, — 

Jus  regium  servile  ingenlo  exercuit. 

'  The  attendants  who  waited  on  him  in  his  tower  at  Acre,  bore  on 
their  persons  the  evident  marks  of  the  ferocious  and  savage  disposition 
of  their  master,  being  frightfully  disfigured  and  mutilated.  He 
attended  faithfully  to  the  public  interest,  so  far  as  his  narrow  vicAvs 
taught  him  that  it  coincided  with  his  o^vn.  Pie  built  large  granaries, 
but  neglected  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Though  his  jealousy 
of  his  subjects  rendered  him  cautious  in  going  abroad,  his  cavalry 
scoured  the  country,  levying  the  tribute  of  their  master,  and  commit- 
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ting  any  atrocity  he  was  pleased  to  enjoin.  The  limits  of  his  extensive 
pachalic,  which  included  great  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  might  be  easily 
known  by  the  air  of  gloom  and  desolation  with  which  it  was  overspread. 
Sometimes  he  went  out  in  disguise,  attended  by  an  executioner;  if  he 
happened  to  surprise  any  one  in  what  he  accounted  a  fault,  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  him  immediately.  The  criminal  bowed  his 
neck;  the  executioner  struck,  and  the  head  fell.  This  tyrant,  who 
died  not  many  years  ago,  at  nearly  the  age  of  eighty,  is  still  remem- 
bered in  Acre,  in  the  streets  of  which,  some  of  the  miserable  beings 
whom  he  mutilated  may  yet  be  seen.  In  the  rapid  exaltation  of  this 
oppressor  from  the  base  condition  of  a  slave,  and  in  the  long  list  of 
extortions  which  he  committed,  and  which  fell  heavily  on  the  few  Jews 
who  dwell  at  this  day  in  the  country,  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, the  stranger  that  is  withi?i  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very 
high,  and  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low.  He  shall  be  the  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  tail. 

'  Of  late,  the  government  of  Palestine  has  undergone  a  change,  but 
a  change  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the  prophecy  is  still  ful- 
filling. The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  having  conceived  the 
project  of  throwing  off  the  dominion  of  the  Porte,  in  1831  transported 
into  Syria  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
Ibrahim  Pacha.  Ibrahim  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  in  several 
pitched  battles;  overran  Syria;  marched  to  Constantinople,  and  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  Porte.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  Kutiah 
in  1833,  whereby  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Syria  was  ceded  to 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt;  and  the  only  mark  of  his  dependence  on  the 
Sultan  was  a  stipulated  yearly  payment  of  thirty-five  thousand  purses, 
a  sum  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  pounds. 

'  This  change  has  brought  no  relief  to  the  inhabitants.  If  their 
Turkish  rulers  chastised  them  with  whips,  their  Egyptian  masters  have 
chastised  them  with  scorpions.  The  old  taxes  have  been  nearly  doubled, 
and  additional  ones  have  been  imposed.  A  personal  tax,  called  ferde, 
is  now  levied  from  every  male  above  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  tax 
varies  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  It  is  with  the  Egyptian  ferde  as  with 
the  Turkish  mii-i,  each  district  must  continue  to  yield  the  same  amount 
as  when  the  tax  was  first  imposed;  no  alloAvance  is  made  for  emigra- 
tion or  death,  and  thus  the  ferde  is  often  increased  exorbitantly  on 
individuals.  The  extortions  of  the  petty  governors  have  been  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Egyptian  government;  but  illegal  acts  are  frequently 
committed  by  the  govei'nment  itself,  more  oppressive  and  impoverishing 
than  the  petty  tyranny  which  it  put  down.  The  inhabitants  are  often 
obliged  to  sell  their  wheat,  timber,  and  oil  to  the  pacha  below  their 
price.  Their  horses  and  mules  are  often  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  ax'my  without  any  adequate  return  for  their  use;  and  common 
artisans  are  taken  from  their  families  and  compelled  to  labour  in  the 
government  works  at  less  than  half  the  rate  payable  for  free  labour. 

'  But  tlie  severest  measure  of  Egyptian  tyranny  is  the  conscription. 
The  Syrian  peasant's  cup  of  suffering  was  ali'cady  full;  this  was  the 
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drop  which  caused  it  to  overflow.  The  day  when  the  new  levy  is  to 
be  made  is  kept  seci-et,  but  a  Friday  is  generally  chosen,  being  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Moslem.  Parties  of  soldiers  having  been  previously 
distributed  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city,  a  gun  is  fired  as  a 
signal.  Scarcely  has  its  sound  died  away  when  the  soldiers  rush  upon 
the  citizens  who  are  crowding  to  the  mosques.  Those  Avhom  they  are 
able  to  enclose  arc  driven  away  like  cattle,  and  shut  up  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Serai.  After  being  examined  by  the  army  physician, 
if  not  physically  disqualified,  they  are  drafted  into  the  regiments. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  and  consternation  which  reign 
over  the  whole  country  at  the  periods  of  these  forced  levies.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  day  suffices  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  of  men,  and 
while  the  conscription  is  going  on,  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the 
country  are  completely  suspended.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  toAvns  and 
villages  flee  to  the  mountains,  the  ploughs  are  forsaken,  and  even  the 
mule-driver,  leaving  his  goods  on  the  highway,  seeks  safety  in  flight. 
Between  those  on  whom  the  conscription  liappens  to  fall,  and  the 
relatives  from  whom  they  are  thus  suddenly  torn  away,  the  most 
lieart-rcnding  scenes  ensue.  '  Within  the  enclosure,'  says  Mr.  Farren, 
'  which  files  of  armed  troops  surround,  the  Avretched  victims  are 
crowded  together,  bowed  down  Avith  despair,  while,  pressing  upon 
every  avenue,  their  Avives  and  daughters  and  aged  mothers  may  be 
seen,  wildly  darting  their  frenzied  glances  through  the  captives  in 
search  of  a  missing  relative,  or  bursting  into  paroxysms  of  despair  on 
beholding  the  lost  objects  of  their  fears;  and  all  around  the  air  is  rent 
by  the  cries  of  these  unfortunates,  cursing,  as  I  have  heard  them,  the 
very  name  of  their  prophet,  and  invoking  the  Deity  himself  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.'  Thus  the  prophecy  is  still 
fulfilling  on  this  unhap})y  land.  /  ivill  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
stranqers  for  a  prey,  and  to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoil.'' — 
pp.  288—296. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  gloomy  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  and  the  wretched  system  of  social  government  under 
which  they  groan.  Its  veracity  is  attested  by  every  traveller  who 
has  ever  visited  the  country.  Under  such  oppressions,  and  with 
such  calamities  always  impending  over  their  heads,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  are  strangers  to  joy,  and  that  the  voice  of  music 
is  rarely  heard  in  the  land.  Where  there  is  no  protection  to 
person  and  property,  there  can  be  no  adec|uate  industry,  nothing 
that  can  approximate  to  prosperity.  Human  efforts  require  their 
natural  stimulus  of  reward,  or  the  fair  hope  of  it ;  and  without 
this  it  languishes. 

The  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  not  confined  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  author  has  taken  commendable  pains  to 
present  to  his  readers  a  tolerably  comprehensive  view  of  those 
contiguous  countries  whose  history  is  blended  in  sacred  writ 
with  that  of  Judea ;  and  concerning  w  hich  distinct  prophecies 
are   upon   record.       The   present    condition    of    Ammon,   for 
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instance,  snpplies  many  remarkable  features  which  strikingl}^ 
ilhistrate  the  inspiration  of  those  prophecies,  in  which  they  were 
depicted  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  when  there  was  no  human 
probabiUty  of  their  accomphshment.  The  country  of  Ammon 
is  next  to  the  territory  of  Judea,  is  bounded  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Jordan,  and  at  about  the  middle,  between  Bashan 
and  Gilead  on  the  north,  and  Moab  on  the  south  ;  while  the  land 
of  Edom  is  found  still  further  south,  below  the  lake  into  which 
the  Jordan  flows.  The  whole  of  this  central  territory  called 
Ammon,  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  retains 
traces  of  the  most  abundant  luxuriance.  The  amazing  extent  of 
its  population  may  be  inferred  from  the  ruins  which  abound  over 
its  whole  surface.  The  hills  and  vales  and  plains  everywhere 
appear  to  have  been  crowded  with  human  habitations,  and  a  vast 
proportion  of  these  display  evidences  of  art  and  luxury  which 
may  well  fill  the  traveller  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
Civilization  must  evidently  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  in  Syria 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  long  before  its  first  elements  had 
reached  the  European  nations.  Mr.  Wylie  gives  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  history  of  Ammon  and  its  people,  from  which,  as 
bearing  particularly  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  we  must 
make  some  citations. 

'  Of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ammonites  in  early  times,  and  the 
great  fertility  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  wars  they 
waged  with  the  Jews,  and  the  heavy  imposts  they  sustained,  attest 
their  great  national  resources.  When  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  period  we  have  indicated,  Gibbon  attests  that  it 
was  enriched  by  trade,  that  it  contained  strong  and  populous  cities, 
and  was  covered  with  a  hne  of  forts.  At  this  day,  whatever  spot 
happens  to  be  cultivated  yields  the  richest  retui*ns;  and  though  the 
country  generally  is  a  desert,  yet  here  and  there  occur  tracts  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  richness;  and  what  must  have  been  the  original 
fertility  of  that  soil,  which  so  many  ages  of  neglect  have  not  been  able 
to  exhaust?  The  ruins  that  cover  her  plains,  likewise  attest  the 
number  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Ammon.     *     *     *     * 

'  How  utterly  improbable  must  the  desolation  of  Ammon  have 
appeared  at  that  period.  Conquered  she  might  be;  but  no  one  who 
thought  of  her  fertile  soil,  opulent  cities,  and  extensive  commerce, 
could  have  believed  it  possible  that  so  rich  a  country  should  remain 
for  ages  in  ruin — that  for  many  generations  lier  fields  should  cease  to 
be  cultivated,  and  her  cities  to  be  inhabited.  Yet  such  was  the  doom 
which  the  prophets  denounced  against  her. 

'  From  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Ammon,  it  is 
clear  that  this  country  was  to  be  visited  with  a  first  and  second  de- 
struction. It  was  expressly  foretold  that  Ammon  should  recover 
from  her  first  overthrow;  but  after  her  second  desolation  she  was  to 
be  known  no  more — slie  was  to  perish  out  of  the  countries.  (See 
Jeremiah,  xlix.  2 — 6  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7.) 
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*  About  the  year  of  tlie  world  3468,  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  granted  permission  to 
the  Ammonites  to  return  to  their  own  country.  '  Afterwards,  I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith  the  Lord.' 
Their  return  was  a  short  time  posterior  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Planted 
a  second  time  in  their  own  country,  their  trade  returned,  their  popu- 
lation increased,  and  their  cities  rose  into  more  than  their  former 
splendour.  Their  ancient  enmity  against  the  Jews  was  still  retained; 
and  living  on  their  borders,  they  found  frequent  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing it.  The  gosjjel  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ammon 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity;  and  the  fact  is  attested  at  this  day  by 
the  ruins  of  churches  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  their  country. 
Their  prosperity  as  a  country  continued  till  about  the  year  635  of  the 
Christian  era,  where  they  were  invaded  and  overthroAvn  by  the 
Saracens.  It  was  to  this  last  and  final  overthrow,  from  which  it  Avas 
foretold  the  nation  of  Ammon  should  never  revive,  that  our  attention 
is  now  to  be  turned. 

'  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  the  Ammonites,  and  prophesy 
against  them,  and  say  unto  the  Ammonites,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
God.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  thou  saidst,  aha!  against  my 
sanctuary  when  it  was  profaned,  and  against  the  land  of  Israel  when 
it  was  desolate,  and  against  the  house  of  Judah  when  it  went  into 
captivity;  behold,  therefore,  I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  East 
for  a  possession,  and  they  shall  set  their  palaces  in  thee,  and  make  their 
dwelling  in  thee.  They  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and  they  shall  drink  thy 
milk.  And  I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites a  couching  place  for  flocks;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  thou  hast  clapped  thine 
hands,  and  stamped  with  the  feet,  and  rejoiced  in  thy  heart  with  all 
thy  despite  against  the  land  of  Israel,  behold,  therefore,  I  will  stretch 
out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  will  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the 
heathen,  and  I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  people,  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  perish  out  of  the  countries.  I  will  destroy  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'     (Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7.) 

*  Ammon  retained  her  prosperity  till  a  long  period  posterior  to  the 
giving  of  this  prophecy.  Every  succeeding  year  witnessed  the  exten- 
sion of  her  trade,  and  every  succeeding  age  saw  new  cities  arise  to 
adorn  the  country.  The  longer  she  existed,  the  infliction  of  her  doom 
became  the  more  improbable.  Prosperity  continued  to  flow  upon  her, 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  and  Ammon, 
doubtless,  was  saying  with  another  city,  '  I  shall  sit  a  queen  for  ever.' 
As  she  contemplated  from  her  strong  frontier,  the  undisciplined  and 
savage  hordes  which  roamed  over  the  eastern  desert,  she  might  bid 
defiance  to  the  doom  with  which  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  menaced 
her.  Nevertheless,  the  hour  drew  on — the  fatal  hour  which  dried  up 
the  channels  of  her  trade,  brought  down  her  princely  cities  to  the  dust, 
and  converted  her  smiling  fields  into  a  silent  and  dreary  waste. 

'  I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a  possession.  In 
632,  the  country  of  Ammon,  together  with  all  the  countries  on  the 
East  of  the  Jordan,  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  '  the  men  of  the 
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East.'  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
children  of  the  desert.  The  valour  of  the  Saracens,  inspired  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  Syria,  no  feeble  temptation  when  we  consider  the  naked 

desert  from  which  they  had  come,  rendered  their  arms  irresistible. 

****** 

'  The  forti;nes  of  the  country,  since  the  hour  it  became  a  possession 
of  the  men  of  the  East,  have  been  in  striking  accordance  with  what 
the  pro])het  foretold.  /  tvill  stretch  out  mine  hand  tipon  thee,  and  ivill 
deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  heathen.  At  present,  this  fine  country 
is  possessed  by  the  Arabs,  and  governed  by  the  Turks.  We  have 
already  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  treat  the  countries  which 
they  govern.  In  the  language  of  Volney,  singularly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  prophet,  they  consider  them  a  '  spoil.'  Amnion  has  formed 
no  exception.  Everywhere  her  soil  exhibits  signs  of  the  greatest 
fertility;  but  of  what  avail  are  the  riches  of  nature  when  they  are 
never  turned  to  account  by  the  industry  of  man.  Spring  opens  upon 
her  plains,  but  there  the  sower  is  never  seen.  Autumn  comes  round; 
but  when  no  seed  has  been  sown,  no  haiwest  can  be  reaped.  On  her 
fields  we  are  able  to  discover  only  a  few  Arabs  feeding  their  flocks  on 
the  spontaneous  produce,  and  gathering  them  at  night  into  the  ruins 
of  the  cities.  And  to  what  is  this  state  of  matters  owing  ?  It  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  tyranny  of  those  who  have  made  the 
country  a  spoil.  All  travellers  unite  in  deprecating  the  Turkish 
tyranny, — in  other  words,  in  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy  which  foretold  that  these  countries  should  be  a  spoil  to 
the  heathen.  A  writer  who  visited  Syria  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  speaks  of  the  '  Turks  ruling  with  a  lawless  sway,  and 
not  allowing  those  they  injure  to  complain.'     *     *     *     * 

'  Thus  far  have  we  shown  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  regards 
the  land  of  Ammon.  She  fell  by  the  hands  of  brutish  men,  and  skil- 
ful to  destroy.  She  has  been  given  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a  pos- 
session; they  have  set  their  palaces  in  her,  and  made  their  dwellings 
in  her;  they  have  eaten  her  fruit,  and  drunk  her  milk;  and  from  the 
hour  she  was  conquered  to  the  present  day,  she  has  been  a  spoil  to  the 
heathen.' — pp.  375— 38o. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country.  He  takes  us  from  Zsalt,  which  is  situated  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Abon  Obeida,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  by  Feheis, 
to  many  ruined  tOAvns,  and  principally  describes  the  desolation 
of  llabbah,  whose  fortifications,  temples,  triumphal  arches, 
castles,  and  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  astonish  the  beholder  with 
the  evidences  which  they  supply  of  the  art  and  wealth  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  these  regions. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  our  readers  even  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  description  of  the  ruins  and  monuments,  not  less 
interesting,  which  arc  strewed  over  the  countries  of  Moab  and 
Edom.     The  latter  country  supplies  many  of  the  most  sublime 
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monuments  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  many  most  remarkable  veri- 
fications of  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  con- 
cerning the  doom  of  those  ancient  contemporaries  of  the  Jews. 
The  singular  fact  must  strike  every  inquiring  mind.  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Edom,  as  nations,  are  extinct.  The  children  of 
Israel  still  survive.  They  await  some  future  destiny.  The  pro- 
phecy is  as  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  those  nations 
that  were  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Israel,  as  in  the  preservation 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob,  though  scattered  among  all  nations;  while 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  countries  they  severally  inhabited, 
and  the  present  improbability  of  their  improvement,  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  agreement,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars,  with 
the  doom  that  was  inscribed  against  them  all  in  the  sacred  scroll 
of  prophecy  ages  before  their  prosperity  had  begun  to  decline. 

From  the  length  of  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers 
will  rightly  conclude  that  we  consider  Mr.  Wylie's  book  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive  one.  It  contains  the 
marrow  of  all  that  has  been  brought  to  light  relative  to  these 
countries.  We  have  no  fault  to  find,  save  that  occasionally  there 
are  repetitions  of  former  statements,  and  a  few  Scotticisms  which 
offend  English  ears.  We  trust  the  author  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  these  blemishes,  by  the  demand  for  another 
edition.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  know,  both  for  Bible 
classes  to  read,  and  for  vestry  libraries  to  contain. 


Art  VI.  The  History  of  Woman  in  England,  and  her  influence  on 
Society  and  Literature  from  the  earliest  period.  By  Hannah 
Lawrancc.     Vol.  I.  to  the  year  1200.     London:  Henry  Colburn. 

Miss  Lawrance  is  already  advantageously  known  to  the  public 
by  her  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  a  work  which,  for 
sound  research,  enlightened  appreciation  of  historical  evidence, 
and  able  disquisition,  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the 
historical  productions  of  our  day.  The  work  now  before  us,  of 
which  the  first  volume  only  is  yet  published,  has  evidently 
grown  out  of  the  former,  and  will  constitute  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  supplement  to  it.  '  In  the  course  of  reading  for 
the  former  work'  we  are  informed,  '  the  interest  of  the  writer  was 
awakened  by  the  many  valuable  notices  of  female  society,  which 
not  only  the  monkish  chronicle,  but  the  legal  record  and  the 
household  book  supplied ;  and  when  she  turned  over  the  paocs 
of  many  a  forgotten  Anglo-Norman  poet,  she  discovered,  with 
increased  interest,  that  not  to  queens  alone,  but  to  many  a  hio-h- 
born  lady,  our  literature  owed  its  chief  encouragement.  Still,  as 
she  proceeded  in  her  pleasant  task,  she  found  each  contemporary 
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remain — legend,  tale,  miracle,  play,  will,  inventory,  diary — 
combined  to  throw  a  vivid  light,  not  merely  on  society  during 
the  middle  ages,  but  especially  on  the  condition  of  woman  in 
England.'  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  female  society  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
her  history,  and  thus  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  woman  on  our 
civilization  and  literature. 

Great  attention  has  recently  been  paid  by  several  distinguished 
writers  to  the  claims  and  duties  of  women,  yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exhibit  an  historical  view  of  their  mental  and  social 
condition,  or  to  define  the  influences  the}'  have  exerted  on  the 
progress  of  society,  or  on  the  formation  of  those  habits  and  that 
state  of  feeling  on  which  so  much  of  its  well-being  depends. 
This  is  an  important  omission,  which  we  are  glad  to  have  sup- 
plied by  so  competent  a  Avriter  as  Miss  LaAvrance.  The  depart- 
ment she  has  chosen  is  one  for  the  occupation  of  which  slic  is 
eminently  fitted.  Intimately  acqnainted  with  the  earlier  records 
of  our  history,  she  possesses  also  a  sound  jndgment,  a  discrimi- 
nating taste,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  proprieties  of 
different  ages,  which  are  rarely  fonnd  in  combination.  Various 
theories  have  recently  been  propounded  on  the  character  of  the 
female  mind,  some  writers  having  maintained,  with  a  gallantry 
more  suited  to  a  former  than  to  the  present  age,  its  equality,  if 
not  its  superiority,  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  little  interested  in  such  a  question.  Each  intellect  has  its 
own  distinctive  characteristics,  and  a  scope  for  its  activity  to 
which  the  other  is  wholly  unsuited.  We  refer  to  the  subject 
only  to  remark,  which  we  do  with  pleasure,  that  Miss  Lawrance 
avows  no  theory  on  this  point;  she  expresses  no  opinion  respect- 
ing it ;  she  does  not  even  note  that  such  a  question  has  been 
raised,  but  prosecutes  her  legitimate  inquiry  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  which  promises  well  for  the  result. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  and  brings  down  the  history  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  masculine  courage  and  tragical  fate  of 
Boadicea,  one  of  the  early  British  queens,  are  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers ;  but  her  atrocious  wrongs  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  are  not  so  commonly  known.  The  following 
account  of  this  remarkable  woman  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'  The  next  female  name  is  one  well  known  to  the  general  reader,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  of  one  who  bravely,  though  unavailinglj,  fought  for 
freedom — Boadicea,  or  probably  more  correctly,  Bonduca.  The  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  queen  was  what  has  unhappily  been  too  common  in 
the  history  of  colonization,  although  few  treated  with  equal  cruelty 
have  inflicted  as  severe  a  revenge.  Boadicea  was  the  widow  of  a  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  powerful  race,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  Britain, 
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and  her  husband  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  her  his  throne  and  half 
his  treasures,  at  the  same  time  constituting  the  Roman  emperor — pro- 
bably to  secure  his  aid  against  the  neighbouring  tribes — joint-heir  with 
his  two  daughters  of  the  remaining  half  portion.  The  imperial  pro- 
curator, however,  seized  the  whole  treasure;  and  when  the  widow  re- 
monstrated, he  caused  her  to  be  scourged,  and  her  daughters  to  be 
seized  and  treated  as  slaves. 

'  The  cruelly  injured  queen  loudly  proclaimed  her  wrongs  ;  she 
collected  multitudes  together,  to  whom  she  detailed  her  sufferings;  she 
pointed  out  the  oppressive  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
heavy  taxations  imposed  on  those  who  had  submitted  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  concluded  by  denouncing  that  rapacity  which,  not  content 
Avitli  spoiling  the  living,  '  had  taxed  even  the  dead.' 

'  Her  burning  words  excited  the  fiercest  emotions  in  the  listening 
multitude  that  surrounded  her;  she  then  took  a  hare  which  she  had 
concealed  in  her  vest,  and  let  it  slip,  that  by  its  course  the  attendant 
Druids,  among  whom  the  hare  was  viewed  as  a  sacred  animal,  might 
foretell  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  The  turnings  and  windings  of 
the  atfrighted  animal  were  pronounced  of  favourable  omen — the  Druids 
jjromised  victory;  the  multitudes  shouted  aloud,  and  Boadicea  pre- 
pared to  lead  by  her  valour  those  whom  her  resistless  eloquence  had 
gathered  ai'ound  her. 

'  The  march  of  the  immense  but  undisciplined  army  was  southward. 
They  soon  reached  the  flourishing  city  of  Camulodunum  (Maiden), 
and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  next  held  on,  unopposed,  toward 
London,  even  at  this  period  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  but  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Roman  colonists.  London  shared  the  same  fate  as  Camulo- 
dunum; for  a  superstitious  terror  seems  to  have  paralysed  the  Romans, 
and  Boadicea  and  her  army  passed  onward  to  Verulam,  the  municipal 
city;  and  ere  the  legions  of  Suetonius  could  arrive,  its  splendid  build- 
ings lay  a  smoking  ruin,  and  the  barbarian  army  was  loaded  with  its 
spoils.  At  length  the  Roman  forces  combined  near  London,  and 
offered  battle.  The  site  of  this  desperate  but  decisive  conflict  has 
been  variously  stated,  but  the  rising  ground  to  tlie  north  of  London, 
where,  until  vei*y  lately,  the  traces  of  a  large  Roman  encampment  Avere 
clearly  to  be  seen,  was  most  probably  the  spot. 

'  Here,  at  length,  the  well-disciplined  legions  of  Rome  and  the  bar- 
barian army  met,  and  again  Boadicea  addressed  her  people,  conjuring 
them  to  fight  bravely.  She  reminded  tliem  of  their  late  successes, 
urged  them  to  make  one  other  effort  to  achieve  their  freedom,  and 
then,  as  though  prophetic  of  the  result,  added,  tliat  although  the  men 
might  choose  to  live  and  be  slaves,  she,  a  woman,  was  determined  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  Britons  again  advanced  with  shouts;  but  the 
Roman  legions  received  the  shock  firmly,  and  then,  forming  a  wedge, 
broke  through  the  large  but  unconnected  human  mass,  and  fearfully 
avenged  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen.  Seventy  thousand  Romans 
are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Britons  in  the  preceding 
conflicts;  —  eighty  thousand  Britons  now  fell  in  this  fatal  battle. 
Boadicea,   *  disdaining    to  survive  the  liberties  of  her  land,'  drank 
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poison;  nor  can  the  historian  deny  his  meed  of  admiration  to  the  un- 
fortunate queen,  who  fought  and  fell  with  Roman  courage.' — pp.  6 — 10. 

Of  the  Saxon  women  generally  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
very  definite  account.  The  historian  is  compelled  to  draw  out 
his  conclusion  from  an  extensive  collection  of  minute  particulars, 
between  some  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  perfect  con- 
gruity.  Those  who  occupied  the  higher  stations  of  society  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  condition  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Anglo-Normans.  Their  clothes  and  jewels,  such,  at  least, 
as  were  possessed  prior  to  marriage,  were  disposable  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  the  number  and  value  of  these  possessions  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  social  habits  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors coincided  wdth  the  respect  shown  by  their  laws.  Their 
women  were  not  excluded  from  their  feasts  or  their  amusements, 
but  presided  at  the  grandest  entertainments  given  by  their 
lords.  The  little  that  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  other 
classes  of  Saxon  women  is  presented  by  our  author  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

'  Of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  Saxon  women  we  can  learn  but 
few  particulars.  Although  an  hereditary  aristocracy  did  not  exist 
among  the  Saxons,  they  recognised  various  ranks;  and  prohibited  by 
custom,  if  not  by  express  law,  intermarriage  of  the  higher  with  the 
inferior.  Four  classes  were  recognised  among  tliem;  the  etheling  or 
noble,  the  free  or  landholders,  the  freedmen  (these  probably  answered 
to  our  working  classes)  and  the  bondsmen,  consisting  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  or  who  had  incurred  the  loss  of  free- 
dom as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

'  Of  the  females  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  our 
notices  are  very  few.  Probably  they  consisted  of  but  few  individuals 
compared  with  the  servile  class;  and  as,  although  it  is  likely  they  lived 
in  comparative  comfort,  they  had  few  gifts  to  bequeath  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  the  record  of  their  imobtriisive  but  useful  lives 
lias  wholly  passed  away.  The  easy  labour  of  the  distaff,  and  the  more 
difficult  employment  of  the  loom,  doubtless  formed  their  cliief  occupa- 
tion; and  not  improbably,  in  some  instances,  might  aid  in  providing 
for  the  family:  but  at  this  early  period  there  was  scarcely  a  market 
for  home  produce,  since  the  nobles  among  their  extensive  households 
numbered  every  species  of  woi-kman  and  workwoman,  from  the  smith 
and  the  carpenter,  the  weaving  and  sewing  maiden,  to  the  woodcutter 
and  the  grinding  slave  who  toiled  at  her  rude  handmill  to  grind  corn 
for  the  family. 

'  But  although  we  seek  in  vain  for  those  pictures  of  domestic  life, 
or  those  minute  traits  that  might  bring  female  society  in  Saxon  times 
vividly  before  us,  from  the  unexceptional  testimony  of  the  laws  we 
find  tliat  each  class  of  women  not  only  enjoyed  legal  protection,  but 
that  the  protection  afforded  to  females  was  insured  by  a  double  fine. 
The  principle  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  injury  is  the  leading 
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feature  of  Saxon  jurisprudence.  Eacli  individual  had  the  protection 
of  the  ivere  and  the  privilege  of  the  miind.  The  first  of  these,  the 
were,  was  the  legal  valuation  of  the  person,  varying  according  to  his 
situation  in  life;  '  If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  penalty  his  murderer 
had  to  pay  for  his  crime;  if  he  committed  crimes,  it  was  the  penalty 
Avhich,  in  many  cases,  he  had  to  discharge.'  The  mnnd,  or  mundbyrd, 
was  the  right  of  protection — of  civil  protection — '  the  principle  of  the 
doctrine  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle;'  and  this,  lilve  the  tvere, 
varied  according  to  tlie  class  to  which  each  belonged.  Thus,  on  refer- 
ence to  the  oldest  code  of  Saxon  laws  extant,  that  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  Ave  find  the  king's  mundbyrd  guarded  by  a  penalty  of  fifty 
shillings,  while  that  of  an  earl's  was  estimated  at  twenty.  But  superior 
protection  was  granted  to  women,  and  thus  the  mundhijrd  of  the  earl's 
widow  was  the  same  as  that  assigned  for  the  king  himself,  and  that  for 
the  woman  of  the  second  class  was  the  same  as  for  the  earl.  For  the 
woman  belonging  to  the  third  class,  the  mund  was  twelve  shillings,  the 
sum  assigned  for  the  man  of  the  second  class;  while  for  the  bonds- 
woman the  mund  was  six,  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  ceorl.  If  a 
Avidow  Avas  carried  away  from  her  dwelling  against  her  consent,  the 
compensation  Avas  to  be  double  her  mund ;  and  forcible  marriages  were 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  ecclesiastical  no  less  than  civil. 
From  the  laws  of  King  Ina,  Ave  learn  that  a  ceorl's  Avidow  Avas  alloAved 
the  guardianship  of  her  child  until  it  Avas  of  age,  the  kindred  taking- 
care  of  the  paternal  possession,  and  alloAving  her  a  fixed  sum  for  its 
maintenance.  In  the  laws  of  King  Canute  a  curious  passage  occurs, 
Avhich  proves  that  the  Avife,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  Avas  con- 
sidered as  having  an  exclusive  right  to  her  domestic  stores.  '  If  any 
man  bring  a  stolen  thing  home  to  his  cot,  and  he  be  detected,  it  is  just 
that  the  OAvner  should  liave  Avhat  he  Avent  after.  And  unless  it  has 
been  brouglit  under  his  Avife's  kei/-Iockcrs,  let  her  be  clear;  for  it  is 
her  duty  to  keep  the  key  of  them, — namely,  her  store-room,  her  chest, 
and  her  cupboard.  If  it  be  brought  under  any  of  these,  then  she  is 
guilty;  but  no  Avife  may  forbid  her  husband  that  he  may  not  put  into 
his  cot  wliat  he  Avill.' 

*  Of  the  condition  of  the  largest  class  of  females,  the  bondswomen, 
Ave  can  obtain  very  little  information ;  but  Avhile  the  situation  of  the 
bondsmen  appears  to  have  been  most  degraded,  tliere  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  that  of  the  female  slaves  Avas  comparatively  comfortable. 
In  a  rude  age,  Avhen  laws  are  Aveak,  and  society  unsettled,  and  even  a 
subsistence  often  most  difficult  to  obtain,  the  '  theoAv,'  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  kind  master,  actually  remained  more  secure,  and  certainly 
more  assured  of  a  provision  than  the  small  holder  of  land  or  the  free 
servant.  Now  the  female  theoAv  Avas  not  only  secure  of  these,  but, 
from  the  very  oflfices  slie  was  called  to  fill,  could  scarcely  fail  to  become 
an  object  of  kindness,  probably  even  of  affection,  to  her  mistress.' — • 
pp.  50—54. 

The  genius  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  Saxon  monarcbs,  was 
elicited  by  the  cultivation  of  his  step-mother  Judith,  the  daughter 
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of  a  foreign  race,  and  descended  to  Ethelflcda,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  Miss  Lawrance  furnishes  the  following  brief 
history : — 

'  His  eldest  daughter,  Etiielfieda,  is  described  by  all  the  contemporary 
liistorians  as  possessing  a  greater  share  of  his  talents  and  energies  than 
any  of  his  other  children.  She  was  married  early  in  life  to  Ethered, 
ealderman  of  Mercia,  and  appears  to  have  distinguished  herself  during 
her  father's  lifetime  by  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels.  On  the  accession 
of  her  Edward  the  elder,  we  are  told  that  she  became  his  chief  adviser; 
and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethered,  in  9 1 2,  Edward  appointed 
her  '  lady  of  the  Mercians,'  a  name  by  which  she  is  more  frequently 
designated  than  by  that  of  Ethelflcda.  Her  government  of  this  im- 
portant portion  of  the  land  was  judicious  and  vigorous.  The  same 
year  that  she  was  appointed  she  built  the  fortresses  of  Shergate  and 
Bridgenorth,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates 
that  she  went  with  all  the  Mercians  to  Tamworth,  and  built  the  fort 
there;  also  one  at  Stafford,  and  in  the  autumn  one  at  Warwick.  Three 
years  after,  according  to  the  same  venerable  authority,  '  the  innocent 
abbot  Egbert,  having  been  slain  by  the  Welsh,  she  within  three  nights 
sent  an  army  into  Wales,  and  stormed  Brecknock,  and  took  the  king's 
wife  and  other  noble  women.' 

'  Within  two  years  after,  '  the  lady  of  the  Mercians'  added  the  town 
of  Derby  to  Mercia,  and,  in  920,  '  took  the  town  of  Leicester  without 
loss,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  submitted  to  her.  The  people  of 
York  also  promised,  and  confirmed  it,  that  they  would  be  of  her 
interest,  and  had  begun  to  take  the  oaths,'  thus  taking  the  first  steps 
toAvard  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  with 
Mercia;  but,  'twelve  nights  before  midsummer,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
her  holding  the  government  of  the  Mercians  with  right  dominion,  she 
departed,  and  her  body  lieth  at  Gloucester  in  the  east  porch  of  St. 
Peter's  church.'  The  loss  of  so  active  a  coadjutrix  was  bitterly  lamented 
by  Edward,  who,  though  a  wise  and  active  king,  does  not  seem  to  have 
2:>ossessed  those  military  talents  Avhich  were  so  pre-eminent  in  his 
sister.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  '  the  lady  of  the  Mercians' 
possessed,  like  her  father,  more  valuable  qualities  than  mere  Avarlike 
skill.  She  is  represented  by  Malmsbury  and  Higden  as  an  active 
restorer  of  those  towns  within  her  dominions  that  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  Danish  invasions;  and  so  warmly  did  popular  feeling  dwell 
upon  the  deeds  of  the  wise  and  valiant  Ethelflcda,  that  in  the  curious 
old  chronicle  of  England,  which  details  in  rude  numbers  the  doings  of 
our  kings,  from  the  apocryphal  days  of  Brute,  doAvn  to  those  of 
EdAvard  the  First,  the  minstrel  turns  aside  from  the  celebration  of 
EdAvard  the  elder  to  sing  the  praises  of  '  the  lady  of  the  INlercians.' — 
pp.  134—136. 

The  battle  of  Plastings  effected  a  momentous  change  in  the 
social  habits,  as  well  as  the  political  institutes  of  the  kingdom. 
While  its  immediate  consequences  were  disastrous,  humiliating 
to  the  national  spirit,  and  fraught  with  a  thousand  forms  of  suf* 
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fering  to  the  high  born  and  noble,  its  more  remote  effects  were 
friendly  to  the  advancement  of  the  people,  and  the  development 
of  those  capabilities  which  were  latent  in  the  national  mind.  It 
introduced  new  and  softening  elements  into  its  character,  and 
laid  the  basis  for  those  more  civilized  and  permanent  forms 
which  our  Society  has  subsequently  borne. 

The  Saxon  nobility  were,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  wrongfully 
dispossessed  of  their  estates,  which  were  divided  amongst  the 
military  retainers  of  the  Conqueror:  but  great  benefits  followed 
the  estabhshment  of  Norman  rule.  The  contemporaries  of 
William  saw  only  the  evils  which  flowed  from  his  victory.  They 
felt  the  iron  sway  of  the  Norman  as  a  national  degradation,  and 
mourned  over  the  change  of  property  and  rule  which  was  con- 
sequent thereon.  This  was  perfectly  natural  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  we  may  well  excuse  the  bitterness  of  their  invec- 
tives. Our  own  position,  however,  is  far  more  favourable  to  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  change.  Centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Harold  transferred  the  government  of  England  to 
the  Norman  line,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  question 
the  immense  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  it.  The 
qualities  of  that  chivalric  race  softened  and  meliorated  the  rude 
character  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  ultimately  formed,  in  con- 
junction with  it,  a  national  mind  in  which  the  love  of  liberty 
is  indigenous,  and  on  which  is  still  reposed  the  best  hopes  of  our 
world.  *  Norman  luxury  and  refinement  awakened  Saxon  im- 
provement; Norman  scholarship  aroused  Saxon  intellect;  and 
Norman  prowess  stimulated  Saxon  valour.'  The  Saxon  chroni- 
clers were  accustomed  to  portray  in  the  darkest  colourings  the 
licentious  and  tyrannical  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Normans, 
but  in  this  there  was  much  exaggeration,  as  Miss  Lawrance  and 
other  writers  have  shown. 

'  The  fact  that  on  the  invasion  of  William  many  women  fled  to  the 
convents  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  veil  as  a  guard  against  the 
insults  of  the  Norman  soldiery,  has  been  often  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  the  Saxon  community 
laboured.  But  the  equally  well  authenticated  fact  that  a  very  short 
time^  after — a  time  when,  according  to  the  self-same  writers,  tyranny 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  tlie  invaders  were  at  their  height,  these 
recluses  supplicated  leave  to  quit  their  convents  and  mingle  again  in 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  secular  life,  proves  that  the  fears  they  had 
entertained  were  groundless,  and  that  the  Norman  yielded  that  respect 
to  Saxon  women  which,  neither  from  the  Danish  invaders  nor  from 
the  more  powerful  among  their  own  countrymen,  they  had  heretofore 
received. 

'  Very  little  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
lowest  class  of  women  at  this  period.     These  were  the  bondswomen; 
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and  that  many  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  proiiercd  by  tlic 
v/alled  tOAvns,  where  uninterrupted  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day 
ensured  them  freedom,  cannot  be  doubted;  while  that  those  who  re- 
mained were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  under  Saxon  rule, 
may  be  easily  believed  from  the  attention  which  the  Conqueror  paid  to 
this  class,  directing  the  services  of  the  serfs  on  each  manor  to  be  de- 
fined, that  in  future  time  more  might  not  be  demanded.  Of  that  class 
of  bondswomen  whose  services  were  domestic,  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  their  condition  was  even  improved,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Norman  mistress. 

'  In  all  peculiarly  female  work  the  Saxons,  from  the  highest  orders 
to  the  lowest,  were  eminently  skilful,  while  the  Norman  women  never 
seem  to  have  practised  any  of  those  occupations  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  rival  race.  Thus  the  weaving  maiden,  and  the  maiden 
skilled  in  needle-work,  though  only  on  rude  canvass,  and  coarse  as  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  must  have  become  objects  of  importance  to  the 
Norman  female,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  on  William's  tri- 
umphant return  to  Rouen,  had  beheld  the  splendidly  broidered  gar- 
ments of  the  Saxon  nobles,  which,  as  William  of  Poictou  informs  us, 
excited  equal  admiration  with  the  beauty  of  the  plate  and  jewellery, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  Saxon  youth  who  wore  them.' — pp.  198 — 201. 

Miss  Lawrance  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
monastic  institutions  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  ages,  and 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of"  information  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  deeply  interesting.  Those  of  the  former  period  were  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiarity  which  has  greatly  perplexed  many 
writers.  The  choice  of  the  prior  was  with  the  lady  abbess,  by 
whose  instructions  he  was  bound  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Miss 
Lawrance  accounts  for  this  departure  from  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
rule,  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  early  monasteries  were 
founded  by  women  of  royal  birth,  and  that,  as  the  conventual 
rule  was  but  a  domestic  rule  on  a  larger  scale,  the  high-born 
Saxon  women  were  deemed  more  fitted  for  it  than  '  the  men 
who,  though  equally  high-born,  had  been  trained  up  to  consider 
war  and  the  chase  as  their  sole  occupations.'  At  a  later  period, 
schools  were  connected  with  the  conventual  houses,  which,  as 
exercising  extensive  influence  over  the  character  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  women  of  the  middle  ages,  receive  at  the  hands  of 
our  author  particular  notice.  The  nuns  of  this  period  were  not 
so  completely  shut  out  from  general  society  as  their  more  modern 
descendants.     Miss  Lawrance  informs  us : — 

'  They  were  allowed  to  receive  visitors  in  the  presence  of  another 
nun;  and  on  some  occasions,  '  secular  women'  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  sojourn  for  some  time  in  the  house.  From  the  injunctions 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  before  referred  to,  we  find  that,  in  respect  to 
this  convent,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  the  nuns  were  accustomed  to 
have  visitors,  and  to  entertain  them  with  dancing  and  other  recrea- 
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tions;  this,  however,  was  severely  condemned.  Nor  was  the  nun 
strictly  confined  witliin  tlie  walls  of  her  convent;  she  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  parents,  or  her  near  relations,  for  recreation,  or  to  attend 
them  Avlien  sick,  or  to  follow  them  to  the  grave.  She  was  also  allowed 
to  quit  the  house  if  sick,  for  change  of  air,  or  '  to  make  cures' — an 
incidental  remark,  which  proves  how  highly  prized  was  the  medical 
skill  of  the  nun.  Permission  for  those  purposes  was  given  her  in  the 
chapter,  but  if  she  required  a  longer  time  of  absence,  the  bishop  or 
superintcudant  of  the  convent  was  to  be  applied  to,  and  he  could  give 
licence  for  an  indefinite  period;  but,  on  her  journey,  she  Avas  always 
to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  attendants,  and  the  abbess  or  prioress 
was  escorted  by  her  chaplain  and  attendant  nuns.' — pp.  277 — 280. 

Of  the  schools  connected  with  these  estabhshmcnts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  very  precise  notion.  Miss  Lawrance,  we  sus- 
pect, rates  them  somewhat  too  highly,  but  their  existence  at  such 
a  period,  and  amidst  elements  so  uncongenial,  is  in  itself  a  deeply 
interesting  fact  which  deserves  the  grave  consideration  and  study 
of  the  historical  student.     Her  account  of  them  is  as  follows : — 

'  All  the  convents  that  folloAved  the  Benedictine  rule  were  bound  to 
have  a  school;  and  to  this  part  of  their  duty  the  nuns  gave  willing 
obedience.  These  convent  schools  were  the  great  fountains  from 
whence  education  was  supplied  to  the  female  part  of  the  population 
during  the  middle  ages;  and  the  notices  Avhieh  Ave  can  gather  respect- 
ing the  illustrious  Avomen  of  that  period,  prove  that  the  convent 
school  Avell  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

'  That  the  school  Avas  vieAved  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  female 
convent  early  in  this  century,  is  proved  from  tlie  remarks  of  Ailfred 
of  Ilievcsby,  Avho  Avrote  near  its  close,  in  Avhich  he  evidently  considers 
the  task  of  instruction  as  one  of  the  most  usual  occupations  of  the  nun; 
and  although  lie  seems  to  object  to  her  thus  employing  her  time,  yet 
his  remarks  rather  refer  to  the  Avant  of  discipline,  and  probably  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  children,  than  to  convent  instruction  in  general. 

'  There  are  some  nuns,'  says  he,  '  Avho  turn  their  cell  into  a  school. 
She  sits  at  the  windoAV,  the  child  stands  in  the  cloister;  she  looks 
earnestly  at  each  of  tliem,  and  Avhile  watching  their  play,  noAv  she  is 
angry,  noAV  she  laughs,  now  she  threatens,  noAv  soothes,  noAv  spares, 
noAv  kisses;  now  calls  the  Aveeping  child  to  be  beaten,  and  then  strokes 
her  face,  and  catching  her  round  the  neck  eagerly  caresses  her,  calling 
her  '  her  little  daughter  and  darling.'  This  species  of  *  infant-school,' 
the  Avorthy  Avriter  probably  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
vent, but  Ave  may  thank  his  graphic  description  for  preserving  to  us  so 
pleasing  a  picture  of  the  nun  of  the  middle  ages. 

'  Convents  Avere,  hoAvever,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  abode  of  young 
children.  The  tAvo  young  half-brothers  of  Henry  VI.,  Edmund  and 
Jaspar  Tudor,  Avere  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  Barking  ; 
and  the  children  of  benefactors  to  these  establishments  Avere  often,  on 
the  death  of  one  or  both  their  parents,  placed  beneath  the  protection 
of  the  lady  abbess  or  prioress. 
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'  The  regulations  under  which  female  scholars  Avere  admitted,  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  ns  ;  it  is  questionable  too,  whether  these 
schools  were'  not  in  large  towns  rfay-schools.  And  while  the  higher 
classes  received  an  education  suitable  to  their  rank,  it  appears  that  the 
middle  classes  were  not  neglected;  a  very  old  man  having  told  Aubrey, 
tliat  just  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he  had,  when 
a  boy,  been  accustomed  to  see  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary,  near  Bridgewater, 
go  out  into  one  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  the  house,  surrounded  by 
their  scholai's,  each  with  a  distaff  in  hand. 

'  It  is  probable,  that  as  Lanfranc's  rule  directed  all  education  to  be 
gratuitous,  the  instruction  provided  in  female  convents  was  gratuitous 
also.  It  however,  appears,  toward  the  later  period,  that  money  was 
paid  for  boarders;  and  Ave  find,  from  Dean  Kentwode's  injunctions  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Helen's,  that  some  of  them  veceiYed  private  pupils;  for 
he  expressly  says,  '  Also,  we  ordeyn  that  noon  nun  have,  or  receive 
noo  chyldren  wyth  them  into  y*^  house  forsayde,  but  yf  (except  that) 
y^  profit  turne  to  y'^  vayle  of  y*  same  house.' 

'  The  nuns  who  did  so,  were  most  likely  those  who  were  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  various  branches  of  convent  education,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  the  parents  of  the  scholars  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  a  more  exclusive  attention  than  the  general  scholars  re- 
ceived. 

'  The  regular  convent  school  was  most  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  praBcentrix,  an  officer  whose  duties,  as  we  have  seen, 
Avere  of  a  more  literary  character  than  those  of  her  sisters.  As  the 
keeper  of  the  library,  slie  must  have  been  Avhat  is  termed  one  of  the 
'  learned  nuns,'  and  from  her  the  scholars  probably  received  instruction 
in  '  grammar,'  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  middle  ages,  signified  a 
knoAvledge  of  Latin.  To  her,  doubtless,  Avas  also  assigned  the  task  of 
teaching  music, — a  science  from  the  very  earliest  period  assidiously 
cultivated  in  female  convents;  for  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  nuns' 
singing  has  been  dAvelt  upon  by  many  a  middle-age  writer. 

'  With  her,  as  is  the  case  in  modern  female  convents,  the  nuns 
Avhose  education  and  Avhose  tastes  fitted  them  for  the  oflice  of  teachers, 
seem  to  have  been  associated;  and  those  Avho,  scarcely  capable  of  im- 
pai-ting  instruction  in  the  more  literary  branches,  Avere  distinguished 
for  their  skill  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  education,  taught, 
under  her  superintendence,  those  various  Avorks  of  skill  or  usefulness 
Avhich,  no  less  than  '  grammar'  and  music,  formed  the  routine  of  the 
convent  school. 

'  Among  these  works  of  skill,  the  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  to 
that  art  in  Avhich  the  English  woman,  especially  the  inmate  of  the 
convent,  stood  i^re-eminent  among  eveiy  European  nation, — the  art  of 
embroidery.' — pp.  291 — 296. 

The  present  volume,  as  already  intimated,  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  close  of  the  tAvelfth  century,  furnishing,  as  our 
author  remarks,  '  a  dim  and  shadoAvy  sketch,  in  which,  although 
Ave  may  catch  a  faint  gleam  of  the  *  cloth  of  gold,'  '  cloth  of 
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frieze,'  is  scarcely  discernible.'  From  this  period  a  clearer  light 
is  shed  on  the  progress  of  society  in  England,  and  we  anticipate 
no  small  pleasure  in  accompanying  Miss  Lawrance  through  the 
more  luminous  and  picturesque  era  which  follows.  Her  labours 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated,  more  especially  by  her  own 
sex,  to  whom,  as  indeed  to  all  our  readers,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend the  volume.  It  combines  in  an  eminent  degree,  sound 
sense  and  solid  information,  with  the  more  attractive  qualities  of 
female  authorship. 


Art.  VII.   1.   Geology  for  Beginners.     By  G.  F.  Richardson,  F.G.S. 
12mo.     1842.     London:  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street. 

2.  Models  of  Teeth  and  Bones  of  the  Ignanodoti  Hylceosaurus  and 

Gavial.     J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand, 

3.  Sopivith's    Geological    Models,     loith    Descriptio7i.      J.   Tennant, 
Strand. 

In  reading,  as  we  have  with  much  pleasure  read,  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Geology  for  beginners,  we  could  not  avoid  recurring  to  our 
early  experience  in  this  study,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
had  not  the  facilities  which  this  interesting  volume  is  fitted  to 
impart  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Compared  with  the 
tortuous  path  we  traced,  and  the  many  detours  we  made,  a  cul  de 
sac  being  sometimes  the  reward  of  many  a  weary  day's  wander- 
ings, the  path  along  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last  few 
days  in  Mr.  Richardson's  agreeable  company  has  been  indeed  a 
royal  road.  We  advert  to  our  own  early  experience  only  because 
we  know  it  is  that  of  many  others,  and  because  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  large  class  participating  in  the  general  interest 
now  felt  in  the  *  wonders  of  geology,'  who  really  '  wonder' 
whether  the  supposed  difficulties  of  '  geology'  can  ever  be  over- 
come. There  is  no  lack,  indeed,  of  guides,  whose  assistance  is 
readily  proffered  to  the  inquirer,  and  whose  pens  scribble  freely 
enough  on  this  and  every  subject  on  which  the  public  are  known 
to  feel  an  interest ;  but  we  regard  it  as  highly  important  that 
first  steps  should  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  those  who  have 
traversed  again  and  again  the  country  through  which  the  traveller 
wishes  to  pass,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  indicate  the  roide 
he  should  take.  The  successful  teacher  of  geology,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  science,  should  be  familiar  with  the  end  at  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  arrive,  in  order  that  he  might  save  him  from 
all  useless  expenditure  of  study,  just  as  the  ploughman  should 
eye  the  point  he  would  gain  if  he  would  cut  a  straight  furrow  in 
the  field. 
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It  too  frequently  happens  that  those  who  have  made  any  pro- 
ficiency m  science,  render  but  httlc  help  to  '  beginners.'  In 
some  instances  the  successful  student  feels  encouraged,  by  the 
attainments  he  has  made,  to  undertake  the  mastery  of  difficulties 
which  still  remain  to  be  conquered,  so  that  he  has  not  the  leisure, 
perhaps,  certainly  not  the  inclination,  to  guide  the  first  doubtful 
steps  of  the  pilgrim ;  in  others,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  is  felt 
to  be  greater  by  far  than  the  difficulty  of  learning,  and  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  while  the  art  of 
communicating  it  to  others  has  yet  to  be  acquired :  while,  some- 
times it  must  be  confessed  that  selfishness  and  pride  stand  like 
two  gruff  porters  at  the  temple  of  science,  not  to  welcome  but 
repel  the  inquirer  for  admission.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
fact  *  stands  confest,'  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  by  those  who  having 
reached  the  fountains  of  intelligence,  are  best  fitted  to  guide  its 
streams  into  channels  where  they  are  most  wanted,  and  will  be 
most  welcome. 

In  Mr.  Richardson,  the  beginner  will  meet  with  a  guide  to  his 
geological  studies  who  has  himself  (and  we  suspect  not  very  long 
since)  battled  with  the  many  difficulties  which  come  in  the  way 
of  the  inquirer,  and  having  conquered  them  all,  consecrates  his 
attainments  to  the  benevolent  work  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
others.  The  ladder  on  which  he  has  ascended  to  his  present 
position  he  leaves  behind  him,  and  waiting  at  its  summit  he 
encourages  and  guides  the  footsteps  of  all  who  are  willing  to 
follow  him.  As  the  curator  of  the  Mantellian  collection,  he 
enjoyed  many  advantages  of  which  he  has  diligently  availed 
himself,  and  as  the  result  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  volume 
before  us  the  same  interesting  and  popular  style  that  pervades 
*  the  Wonders  of  Geology,'  of  which  he  was  the  editor ;  ren- 
dering it,  however,  as  he  proposed,  '  more  introductory  than  the 
excellent  introduction  of  Mr.  Bakewell — more  elementary  than 
the  admirable  elements  of  Mr.  Lyell.' 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  our  author  devotes  a  large  part 
of  his  book,  nearly  one  half,  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
with  which  the  student  must  be  acquainted  before  he  is  prepared 
to  make  any  progress  in  understanding  the  more  elaborate  works 
which  constitute  the  literature  of  geology,  or  in  traversing  for 
himself  the  various  fields  which  the  science  lays  open  before 
him. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
definition  of  geology  which  represents  it  as  '  the  inquiry  into 
universal  nature,  extending  throughout  all  her  kingdoms,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral ;  and  comprising,  in  its  investigations,  all 
time,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;'  while  at  the  same  time  we  arc 
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not  displeased  at  the  enthusiasm  which  leads  the  author  of  this 
definition  to  sec  so  much  in  his  favourite  theme. 

'  Beginners'  will  not  expect  to  derive  from  a  single  volume  the 
means  of  perfection  in  any  one  department  of  geological  study, 
much  less  will  they  suppose  that  Mr.  Richardson  can  render  them 
perfect  geologists;  all  that  he  aims  at  is  to  indicate  the  numerous 
subjects  which  should  engage  the  student,  and  to  show  the  means 
by  which  adequate  information  is  to  be  obtained.     In  pursuing 
his  design,  the  author  directs  the  attention   of  the   learner  to 
mineralogy,  physical  geology,  fossil  conchology,  fossil  botany,  and 
palaeontology,  detailing  the  phenomena  of  these  subjects  with 
sufficient  amplitude  to  meet  his  inquiries.     '  Guides,'  and  '  ele- 
ments,' and  '  introduction,'  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
learner    has  already  made  some   proficiency  in   those   sciences 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  study  of  geology.     Our  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 
not  made  these  attainments,  and  he   therefore  gives  in  one  book 
the  information   which  uuist  generally  be   sought  for  in  half  a 
dozen.     Thus,  as  mineralogy  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
study  of  rocks,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  contains 
a  sketch  of  its  history,  the  laws  of  crystallization,  the  various 
crystalline  forms,  and  an  investigation  of  the  external  characters 
of  minerals.     To  prepare  the  student  for  entering  on  fossil  con- 
chology, minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  study,  the  various  parts  of  multivalve,  bivalve,  and  univalve 
shells  are  described  by  wood  cuts  and  written  description,  the 
names  and  etymologies  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  genera  are 
given,  and  the  cabinets  to  which  the  inhabitant  of,  or  visitor  in, 
London  may  have  access,  are   named.     As  a  specimen   of  the 
author's  manner,  and  of  his  care  to  point  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion, we  give  an  extract  from  this  chapter. 

'  Shells  are  the  hard  bodies  which  are  secreted  for  the  purpose  of 
cover  and  protection  by  the  soft,  inarticulate  animals,  which  inhabit 
them,  called  the  mollnsca.  The  creature,  shortly  after  it  is  formed  in 
the  egg,  begins  to  construct  its  shell,  and  Avlien  hatched  it  deposits  on 
the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  shell,  which  covered  its  body  in  the 
egg,  a  small  portion  of  mucous  secretion.  This  mucous  deposit  next 
dries  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  animal  lines  it  with  a  fresh  layer 
composed  of  other  mucous  matter,  intermixed  with  other  calcareous 
particles  as  before.  This  alteniate  deposition  of  mucus,  and  of  mucus 
mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  proceeds  as  the  creature  enlarges,  and 
requires  more  ample  cover  and  protection,  and  in  this  manner  literally 
'  grows  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  strength.'  The  shell 
is,  in  fact,  moulded  on  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  the  body  itself  increases 
in  size,  forming  a  cover  or  a  dwelling,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  shed,  a  boat, 
9,  ship,  or  a  palace  of  pearl,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  fitted  to  the 
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shape  of  the  wearer.  The  inequalities  or  iri-eguhvrities  of  the  body 
itself  are  also  reproduced  on  the  shell,  and  the  elevations,  depressions, 
stria3,  tubercules,  and  spines,  which  distinguish  individual  objects,  may- 
be attributed  to  corresponding  projections  or  tentacula,  or  other  irre- 
gularities in  the  fleshy  form  of  the  constructing  agent.  Thus,  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  observed,  we  find  that  different  species  of  shell- 
fish are  enclosed  in  various  kinds  of  testaceous  coverings.  Those 
which  defend  the  active  family  of  Donax  enable  them  to  dart  away 
from  the  approach  of  danger;  while  the  shells  of  their  less  active 
relatives,  the  perambulating  Solens,  or  razor-sheaths,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  assist  their  movements  through  the  yielding  sand.  The 
chitons  walk  abroad  in  coats  of  mail,  closely  fitted  to  their  shapes,  and 
surrounded  with  narrow  belts  or  margins  covered  with  scales.  The 
shields  of  the  pholades  bristle  with  points,  resembling  a  file,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  defended  from  external  injury,  when  occupied  in 
slowly  excavating  the  most  solid  rocks;  and  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
the  peaceful  pinna  is  large  enough  for  the  reception,  together  with 
himself,  of  his  friend  and  guest,  the  hermit  crab.  The  conically  shaped 
patilla,  or  limpit,  remind  the  observer  of  dwellers  in  solitary  tents  ; 
the  helices,  or  snails,  slowly  perambulate  the  garden  walks,  in  coverings 
which  remind  us  of  those  of  a  broad-wheeled  wagon;  the  cardia,  or 
cockles,  are  provided  with  thick  coverings,  which  enable  them  to  endure 
the  rough  beating  of  a  boisterous  sea,  while  the  shells  of  such  species 
as  are  fragile,  transparent,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  slightest 
pressure,  are  found  in  still  ponds  and  muddy  ditches.  .  .   . 

'  The  student  is  referred  to  cases  3  and  4  of  the  fifth  room  in  the 
North  Zoological  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  pro- 
visionally placed  a  suit  of  shells  intended  to  exhibit  the  more  prominent 
points  in  the  economy  of  the  moUusca.  Among  the  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  thus  displayed  are,  the  mode  of  growth,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  shell  during  the  increase  and  expansion  of  its 
inhabitant;  the  manner  in  which  these  creatures  repair  any  accident 
to  their  shells,  or  remove,  by  absorption,  any  portion  which  has  become 
unnecessary  or  inconvenient:  these  cabinets  further  present  illustra- 
tions of  the  graduation  of  the  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  tubulai'  shells 
into  those  of  a  spiral  character,  as  avcU  as  specimens  of  monstrosities 
and  deformed  shells;  with  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  animals 
cover,  with  a  shelly  coat,  any  extraneous  body  attached  to  the  shell; 
and  they  further  contain  an  instructive  series  of  moulds  and  casts.' — 
pp.  207—209. 

The  chapter  on  fossil  botany  epitomises  in  a  very  instructive 
manner  the  works  of  Lindley,  Hutton,  Buckland,  Sternberg,  and 
others  who  have  laboured  in  those  ancient  fields  from  which  our 
fossil  flora  are  obtained.  In  a  very  small  compass  it  conveys  a 
great  amount  of  information,  which  will  assist  the  learner  to 
make  a  general  arrangement  of  any  coal  plants  he  may  be  able 
to  collect.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  M.  Adolphe  Brog- 
inartj  the  whole  vegetable  realm  is  divided  into  six  grand  classes. 
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five  of  them  being  illustrated  by  some  of  the  more  interesting 
specimens,  of  which  many  very  beautiful  v^^ood  engravings  are 
given. 

The  subject  of  fossil  animal  remains  (paleeontology)  is  intro- 
duced by  a  table  containing  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  which  the  learner  must  constantly  refer  until  he  has 
committed  it  to  memory.  From  the  descriptions  given  of  various 
fossil  animals,  we  select  the  account  of  the  missourium,  or  tetra- 
caulodon,  as  many  of  ovir  readers  have  probably  seen  the  majestic 
specimen  itself  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  descrip- 
tion is  an  abstract  of  Professor  Owen's  valuable  paper  read  to  the 
Geological  Society. 

'  Professor  Owen,  after  observing  that  the  specimen  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  discovered,  and  worthy  the  place  of  honour  in  any 
museum,  proceeded  to  describe  its  structure,  and  to  ascertain  its  real 
position  in  the  animal  kingdom.     He  remarked  that  the  bones,  from 
want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  osteology,  were  placed  in  an  un- 
natural state  of  collocation,  from  which  circumstance  both  its  height 
and  length  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  he  stated  its  correct  dimen- 
sions to  be  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  sixteen  in  length.     The 
two  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  placed  extending  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  he  described  as  occupying  an  undue  position,  and  observed 
that  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  curved  upwards;  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  was  found  occupying  the  horizontal  posture  being  of  no 
importance,  since  the  mode  of  insertion  is  such  as  to  allow  the  tusk  to 
rotate  in  any  direction.     Addressing  his  attention  next  to  the  generic 
appellation,  tetracaulodon,  he  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  genus  as 
that  established  by  an  American  savant,  Dr.  Godman,  and  described  the 
facts  to  be  as  follows: — The  young  mastodon,  he  stated,  possessed  four 
tusks,  two  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.     The  two  in  the 
upper  jaw  remained  through  life,  while  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  the 
female,  both  decayed  and  fell  out  as  the  animal  grew  up,  the  sockets 
becoming  obliterated  altogether;  in  the  male,  the  left  one  only  perished, 
and  the  right  remained — a  circumstance,  he  added,  which  ought  to  have 
suggested  the  name  tricaulodon,  rather  than  tetracaulodon,  as  better 
descriptive  of  the  supposed  new  genus.     In  conclusion,  from  its  osteo- 
logical  structure  and  general  characters   he  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  no  new  animal,  but  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  species 
of  mastodon  already  known,  and   described  and  figui'ed  by  Cuvier  as 
the  mastodon  giganteum.^ — p.  308. 

Some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may  not  have  met  with  the 
interesting  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  describing  the 
habits  of  the  teredina,  which  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
great  advantage  the  arts  may  derive  from  the  contemplation  of 
*  art  in  nature.' 

'  As  the  animal  of  this  shell  secretes  and  deposits  in  the  wood  a 
shield  or  tube  for  its  protection,  Sir  I.  Brunei  is  stated  to  have  adopted 
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the  idea  of  perforating  the  bed  of  the  Thames  by  defending  his  pro- 
gress with  a  shield  from  the  example  thus  taught  him  by  the  opera- 
tions of  this  apparently  miimportant  and  insignificant  worm.' — p.  340. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the 
beginner  in  geology  is  furnished  by  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  which  contains  the  footsteps  of  extinct  species  (not  to 
say  genera)  of  animals,  most  clearly  and  beautifully  defined. 
To  these  impressions,  and  to  the  very  few  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  of  the  animals  by  whom  they  have  been  made,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  (we  are  happy  to  say)  directed  his  attention, 
and  the  result  of  his  investigation  we  give  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
words : — 

'  Having  directed  his  attention  to  these  footsteps,  and  to  the  remains 
of  the  reptiles,  consisting  of  bones  and  teeth,  which  had  been  observed 
in  beds  of  this  character,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  he  ari'ived 
at  the  conclusion  Avhich,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  re- 
ferred the  impressions  in  question  to  an  animal  of  a  totally  different 
class,  (i.e.,  from  the  marsupials;)  he  ascertained,  on  a  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth,  that  the  genera  phytosaurus  and  mastidon- 
saurus,  established  by  Dr.  Jager,  on  teeth  of  like  character  with  these, 

ai'e  in    fact  one The  fossil   teeth,   both  from  England   and 

Germany,  exhibited  externally  the  usual  reptile  form  and  character, 
but  internally  they  presented  a  more  complicated  texture,  approaching 
that  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  yet  differing  from  that  and  all  the  other 
reptiles  hitherto  discovered,  whether  recent  or  extinct.  As  the  texture 
of  these  teeth,  under  the  microscope,  presents  a  series  of  irregular 
folds,  resembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  human  brain,  Px*o- 
fessor  Owen  proposes  the  name  of  lahyrinihodon  for  the  genus.' 

After  giving  a  wood-cut  containing  a  very  beautiful  ^  section 
of  the  tooth  of  the  labyrinthodon,'  we  are  told, — 

The  professor  farther  ascertained  from  the  examination  of  various 
bones  procured  from  the  same  formation,  that  he  could  determine  tliree 
species  of  labyrinthodon,  and  that  in  this  genus  the  hind  extremities 
were  much  larger  than  the  fore.  Hence  the  idea  was  first  suggested, 
that  the  tracks  in  question  were  those  of  the  newly  found  gigantic  frog. 
It  was  further  observed,  that  the  footmarks  of  the  cheirotherium  were 
more  like  tliose  of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  animal;  and  lastly, 
that  the  size  of  the  three  species  of  labyrinthodon  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  footsteps  which  had  ah'eady  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  three  distinct  individuals  of  cheirotherium. 
Finally,  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity  showed  the  labyrinthodon  to 
be  an  air-breathing  reptile,  since  the  posterior  outlets  were  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under  the  anterior  or  ex- 
ternal nostrils.  It  must  have  expired  free  air  like  the  saurians,  and 
may  in  all  probability  have  imprinted  on  the  shore  those  footsteps 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  were  conceived  to  have  been  impressed 
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by  an  animal  walking  on  dry  land.  He  had  long  believed  that  the 
footprints  were  those  of  a  batrachian,  and  most  probably  of  that  family 
which  includes  the  toad  and  the  frog,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
size  in  the  fore  and  hind  extremities;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  impressions,  he  had  always  considered  that  the 
animal  must  have  been  quite  distinct,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  from  any 
known  batrachian  or  other  reptile;  and  thus  in  the  labyrintliodon,  he 
observes,  we  have  a  batrachian  reptile,  differing  as  remarkably  from 
all  known  batrachia,  and  from  every  other  reptile,  in  the  form  of  its 
teeth.' 

Geology  is  a  bigbly  practical  science,  and  will  amply  repay 
the  attention  it  may  receive  from  the  cultivators  of  the  fine 
and  useful  arts,  an  illustration  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  investigations  made,  witli  a  view  of  discovering  the  most 
suitable  material  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  now  being 
erected.  A  passing  notice  of  this  subject  is  given  under  tlie 
head  of  *  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Zechstein^' 

'  This  substance  has  lately  been  brought  into  use  and  repute  for 
architectural  purposes,  buildings  constructed  of  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  extremely  durable,  and  to  have  resisted  for  ages  the 
attacks  of  time  and  the  weather.  The  stone  is  found,  in  fact,  to  com- 
bine the  varied  qualities  so  much  desired  by  the  architect,  but  so  seldom 
found  in  the  same  material,  uniting  the  softness  and  facility  of  worliing 
of  the  oolite  above,  with  the  hardness  and  compact  texture  of  the 
more  crystalline  rocks  below,  while  the  magnesia  which  it  contains  is 
so  unfavoui'able  to  vegetable  growth  as  to  check  that  miniate  vegeta- 
tion which  frequently  disfigures  the  building  stones  in  general  use. 
Qualities  thus  valuable  induced  the  members  of  the  commission  fur 
selecting  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  tills  material  over  all  others  which  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  stone  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  of  magnesia  exist  in  nearly  equal  proportions.' — p.  441. 

Throughout  his  book,  Mr.  Richardson  has  carefully  studied 
the  improvement  of  his  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation he  has  himself  given,  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources 
from  which  further  treasures  may  be  derived.  The  heading  of 
one  of  the  chapters  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  sources  of  information  arc  pointed  out.  Let  us  take 
for  example — 

'  The  Chalk  Formation. — Chalk,  craie  of  French;  kreide  of  Ger- 
man authors  ;  chalk-marl,  Fnglish;  craie-tufau,  French;  kreide- 
mergel,  German;  green  sand,  English;  glauconie-crayeusc-sableuse, 
French;  chloritische  kreide,  gruner  sund,  German. 

'  Museums. — Geological  Society,  collection  of  Dr.  Mantell  in  the 
British  Museum;  that  of  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Saull,  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
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Worthing,  Mr.  Purdue,  and  many  private  collections  in  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  counties,  Yorkshire,  &c.  &c. 

'  Authors. — Mantell,  Lycll,  Pliillips,  Woodward,  &c. 

'  Characteristics. — First  of  the  secondary  formations;  marine; 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  containing  the  usual  marine  fossils,  weeds, 
plants,  corals,  shells,  lish,  and  reptiles.' 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  geology  if  some  arrange- 
ment were  made  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  the  British 
Museum,  as  was  recommended  by  all  the  scientific  persons 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1836.  We  deem  it  to  be  most  advisable  that  this 
great  national  collection  should  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  consistent  with  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
specimens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  long  be  behind 
our  neighbours  in  France,  where,  as  we  are  reminded,  '  they 
manage  things  better,'  and  where,  as  at  the  Jard'in  dcs  Plantes, 
the  benefit  of  very  excellent  lectures  is  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

*  The  models  of  fossils,^  prepared  by  Mr.  Tennant,  furnish  the 
student,  or  the  lecturer,  with  very  perfect  representations  of 
some  highly  important  and  characteristic  remains,  the  originals 
in  most  cases  being  among  the  most  valuable  things  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  very  low  price  of  these  '  models,'  and 
the  faithful  accuracy  with  which  they  represent  their  originals, 
must  ensure  for  them  a  very  wide  circulation.  They  would  form 
very  valuable  additions  to  museums  in  the  country,  where  they 
would  assist  more  effectually  than  any  other  means  to  convey 
just  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  creatures  whose  remains 
they  exactly  represent.  If  the  oft-quoted  adage  of  ex  unu  disce 
omnes  be  strictly  applicable  to  any  object,  that  object  is  a  petri- 
fied tooth,  or  bone  of  some  fossil  animal,  as  Cuvier  has  shown  us, 
and  as  the  science,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent, 
every  day  shows  us.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  preparations  of 
'  the  claw  bone  of  the  gavial,'  *  the  tooth  of  the  Ignanodon,' 
*  the  humerus  of  the  hylseosaurus,'  and  some  dozen  others  before 
us,  are  of  very  great  value;  and  to  our  cordial  recommendation  of 
them  we  beg  to  add  the  wish  that  they  will  be  followed  by  many 
others. 

'  Mr.  SoprcitKs  Geolor/ical  Models^  afford  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  in  studying  various  strata,  beds  of  coal,  and  mineral 
veins,  that  the  fossil  models  3'icld  in  the  study  of  various  organic 
animal  remains.  Plans  and  sections,  however  well  they  may  be 
executed,  cannot  possibly  impart  the  vivid  and  accurate  idea 
which  '  models'  convey.  Those  by  Mr.  Sopwith  are  the  result 
of  actual  measurement,  and  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  exhibit  most 
correct  pictures  of  the  objects  they  are  to  represent.  They  arc 
made  of  various  kinds  of  hard  wood,  and  the  workmanship  they 
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display  is  remarkable  for  finish  and  beauty.  We  are  bappy  to 
find  that  Mr.  Sopwith's  models  obtained  the  medal  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  that  from  the  highest  quarters 
they  are  receiving  the  commendation  they  deserve,  to  which  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  adding  our  own. 


Art.  VIII.  Contributions  toioards  the  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Genesis. 
By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh,  1843.     crown  8vo.     pp.  vi.  438. 

To  meet  the  keen  and  active  leader  of  the  non-intrusionists  in 
this  more  private  and  peaceful  field  of  pastoral  labour,  is  a  change 
as  full  of  charm  as  that  which  Pitt's  admirers  realized  when  they 
spent  an  interval  of  leisure  in  his  society  at  Dropmore,  or  that 
of  Fox's  friends,  when  leaving  with  them  for  a  season  the  heated 
and  stormy  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  he  sought  re- 
laxation and  relief  in  literature  and  the  culture  of  geraniums  at 
St.  Anne's.  To  welcome  such  a  change  implies  no  disapproba- 
tion of  that  course  of  agitation  and  conflict  with  which  the 
public  at  large  may  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  the 
author's  name.  A  sense  of  duty  may,  it  is  clear,  oblige  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  in  these  as  well  as  in  former  days,  to  say  *  we 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,'  and  Dr.  Candlish  in  this 
respect  professes  to  have  taken  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of 
conscience.  To  his  own  master,  therefore,  let  him  stand  or  fall ; 
and  we  are  not  careful  to  judge  him  in  this  matter;  it  is  the  Lord 
that  judgeth.  The  volume  now  under  review  invites  us  to  a 
subject  quite  sufficient  for  our  present  leisure. 

These  '  Contributions'  do  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  neither  are  they  a  series  of  sermons 
or  lectures  upon  it.  They  are  rather  essays  upon  some  prominent 
topics  in  this  earliest  of  all  literary  records — topics  not  requiring  a 
minute  or  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text,  so  much  as  its 
real  illustration  by  means  of  those  scattered  Scripture  parallels 
which  are  so  fi'cquently  overlooked.  The  author's  object  has 
been  rather  '  to  unfold  those  views  of  the  Divine  government 
and  history  of  man,  which  the  general  strain  of  the  narrative  in 
its  obvious  interpretation  suggests  ;'  and  the  title  of  his  work  has 
been  selected  as  one  adapted  to  express  his  design. 

The  essays  are  twenty  in  number,  and  the  subjects  of  them 
are  without  exception  interesting.  Three  are  on  creation ;  one 
on  the  primeval  condition  of  the  earth,  and  of  man  ;  two  on  the 
temptation  and  its  fruits  ;  one  on  the  first  patriarchal  form  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace  ;  one  on  the  state  of  the  world  before  the 
deluge ;  one  on  the  deluge ;  three  on  the  constitution  of  the 
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new  world,  in  the  departments  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace  ; 
one  on  the  Divine  grant  of  the  earth  to  man,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  Noah's  descendants ;  and  seven  on  as  many  inte- 
resting *  passages'  of  the  hfe  of  Abraham.  It  has  a  little  sur- 
prised us  that  no  subjects  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  Abrahamic  family  subsequently  to  the  mature  age  of  the 
patriarch  himself,  especially  as  the  origination  of  the  Ishmaelites 
and  Edomites  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham's  relative,  Lot,  who  afterwards  occu- 
pied so  prominent  a  place  in  history  and  prophecy  as  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  Israel)  would  have  opened  a  rich  field  for 
those  investigations  of  Providence  which  possess  such  attractions 
for  the  author ;  but  we  suppose  the  reason  why  the  work  stops 
where  it  does  is,  that  enough  had  been  prepared  to  fill  a  volume, 
and  that  a  continuation  of  it,  though  not  announced,  will  not  be 
wanting,  if  the  public  interest  in  what  has  appeared  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  author  to  proceed. 

We  have  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  work  is  the 
ilhistration  of  some  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  by  means  of  passages  and  con- 
siderations gathered  from  the  wide  field  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  has,  in  his  preface,  explained  his  views  respecting  some  of 
the  principles  which  have  guided  or  assisted  him  in  his  investiga- 
tions, with  an  explicitness,  adapted,  better  than  anything  which 
we  could  say,  to  convey  a  just  idea  both  of  his  object  and  his 
method. 

'  There  are  one  or  two  principles  of  exposition  to  wliicli  reference  is 
made  in  these  pages,  and  which  might  admit  of  fuller  illustration  and 
vindication.  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  undoubted  fact  of  an  oral  revelation  having  preceded  the  written 
Word,  as  affecting  the  manner  in  which  that  Word  would  probably 
be  composed,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  it  might  be  expected  to  afford 
of  the  leading  truths  of  religion — the  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  may  be  presumed  in  the  early 
world,  as  rather  alluded  to  and  taken  for  granted,  than  communicated 
for  the  first  time,  in  God's  discoveries  of  himself  to  the  fathers, — the 
value  of  incidental  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  New, 
as  warranting  the  appKcation  of  hints  thus  given,  considerably  beyond 
the  particular  passages  quoted, — the  legitimate  use  of  resemblances, 
parallelisms,  and  analogies  occurring  in  the  comparison  of  incidents 
and  predictions,  under  different  and  far  distant  dispensations, — together 
with  the  limit  between  a  sound  and  safe  discretion  and  a  fanciful 
licence,  in  filling  up  the  brief  sketches  and  outlines  of  the  inspired 
record,  and  drawing  inferences  from  them,  (presuming  upon  a  certain 
spiritual  tact,  or  taste,  or  apprehension,  a  feeling  of  probability,  a 
kind  of  sense  of  conciunity  or  congruity,  which,  even  apart  from  such 
precise  and  palpable  evidence  as  can  be  critically  or  logically  stated, 
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■will  often  give,  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  a  prompt  and  full  as- 
surance of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  ;)  these,  and  some  other  general 
inquiries,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  might  furnish  interesting  matter 
for  several  dissertations,  and  might  in  part,  perhaps,  be  exemplified  in 
the  present  exercise.' 

We  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  anything  so  vague  as 
*  spiritual  tact  or  taste,'  which,  as  commonly  understood,  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sentiment  for  whose  correctness  no 
voucher  can  be  offered  but  feeling,  but  we  suspect  that  in  these 
and  the  following  expressions  Dr.  Candlish  has  darkened  his 
own  counsel  with  words  of  dubious  import.  A  mind  habitually 
exercised  in  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  and  which, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  of  experience,  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  empty  notions,  but  aims  at  realizing,  in  the  form  of  expe- 
rience, everything  of  a  subjective  character  which  is  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  a  sincere  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  will  doubtless 
discern  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  providential  causes  and 
effects,  many  signs  of  the  connexion  between  Divine  purpose, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  human  instrumentality  and  its  various 
and  complicated  results,  on  the  other,  which  elude  the  observation 
of  others ;  but  we  should  hardly  call  this  '  tact^  or  speak  of  it  as 
^^  feeling  of  probability,  a  land  of  sense  of  concinnity  or  con- 
gruity,  which,  even  apart  from  such  precise  and  palpable  evi- 
dence as  can  be  critically  or  logically  stated,  will  often  give,  to  a 
rightly  constituted  mind,  a  })rompt  and  full  assurance  of  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.'  Dr.  Candlish,  writing  his  preface  in  haste,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  has  not  done  himself  justice  in  this  explanation  ;  he 
has  allowed  his  readers  both  to  misunderstand  him  and  to  incur 
the  risk  of  error  for  themselves.  A  truly  spiritual  taste  or  judg- 
ment, call  it  which  we  will,  is  not  so  blind  and  reasonless  a  fancy 
as  might  bo  inferred  from  these  expressions.  It  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  spiritual  things,  as  that  rare  faculty  called  com- 
mon sense — a  much-abused  term  too — stands  in  to  common 
things ;  it  is  an  acciuired  sagacity,  for  which  some  may,  indeed, 
have  a  greater  constitutional  predisposition  than  others ;  but 
always,  where  it  is  a  faculty  under  command,  and  applicable,  at 
its  possessor's  will,  to  its  proper  objects,  an  acquired  one  which 
pronounces  no  judgments,  and  prescribes  no  conduct  for  which 
some  intelligible  justification  cannot  be  rendered  to  the  reason. 
We  should  not  have  noticed  this  accidental  oversight  of  the 
author,  but  for  the  strong  sense  we  have  of  the  necessity  of  dis- 
abusing the  religious  world  in  reference  to  an  error  to  which  it  is 
exceedingly  prone.  All  persons,  indeed,  not  those  only  who 
sustain  a  religious  character,  are  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
own  minds  are  rightly  constituted.     The  latter  class,  it  must  be 
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admitted,    arc   usually  less  chargeable  with   arrogance    in    this 
respect.     But  we  speak  M^iat  is  a  fact,  and  known  to  be  so,  that 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  minds  Avhicli  have  been  religiously 
impressed,    and  have  become    conscious  of  new    and  most  im- 
portant views  on  spiritual  subjects,  'to  conceive  a  prompt  and 
full  assurance  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  presuming  upon  a  certain 
spiritual  tact,  or  taste,  or  apprehension,'  or  even   '  a  feeling  of 
probability,'  or  '  kind  of  sense  of  concinnity  or  congruity,  apart 
from  evidence,'  that  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  real  and  deep  ne- 
cessity to  remind  them  that  a  spiritual  judgment,  and,  indeed, 
religious  experience  in  general,  is  not  so  blind  a  thing  as  many 
imagine  ;  and  that  it  is  the   duty  of  every  Christian  to  build  up 
his  convictions,  whether  as  respects  faith  or  duty,  in  the  clear  light 
of  Scripture  evidence,  and  in  the   exercise  of  an  ever-growing 
knowledge  and  discernment. 

In  other  respects,  the  hints  in  this  extract  point  out  some  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  connected  with  Scripture  exposition, 
too  much  neglected  on  the  whole,  though,  excepting  the  first, 
they  have  also,  at  different  periods,  been  more  or  less  abused  by 
j)crspns  of  imaginative  habits.  We  should  be  highly  pleased  to 
see  a  volume  of  dissertations,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Candlish,  illus- 
trative of  his  deliberate  opinions  on  these  and  the  kindred  in- 
quiries referred  to  in  his  pi'cface. 

To  those  who  know  the  author  only  as  a  strenuous  antagonist 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  his 
volume  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  eminently 
jiractical  in  its  applications.  No  subject  is  either  carelessly  or 
tamely  handled;  some  are  brought  out  with  considerable  Ibrcc 
of  argument,  and  firmness  of  delineation.  As  a  work  consisting 
of  a  Series  of  Essays,  less  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  touching 
or  imaginative  description,  though  some  of  the  subjects — the 
Death  of  Abel — the  Traiislation  of  Enoch — and  the  Deluge,  for 
instance — offered  foir  opportunities  for  it,  than  of  argumentative 
elucidation ;  and  this  is  consequently  its  chief  characteristic  and, 
we  may  add,  sufficient  recommendation.  That  it  is  so,  we  know 
to  our  own  cost,  and  possibly  our  reader's  too.  Twice,  since  the 
volume  came  into  our  possession,  has  it  been  abstracted,  and  by 
different  parties,  from  our  library  table,  and  the  thanks  witli 
which  it  was  in  both  cases  returned  w  ere  all  the  compensation 
we  received  for  being  interrupted  in  our  own  perusal  of  it. 

Amidst  the  many  passages  which  might  be  selected  as  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  manner,  it  is,  as  usual,  difficult  to  choose; 
We  have  fixed  upon  the  following,  not  for  any  peculiar  merit 
distinguishing  it  from  other  parts  of  the  volume,  but  on  account 
of  its  relevancy  to  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  been  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  many  inquiring  minds.  It  is  from  the  second 
essay : — 
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'The  divine  record  of  creation,  remarkable  for  the  most  perfect 
simplicity,  has  been  sadly  complicated  and  embarrassed  by  the  human 
theories  and  speculations  with  which  it  has  unhappily  become  entangled. 
To  clear  the  way,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  get  rid  of  many  per- 
plexities, and  leave  the  narrative  unencumbered  for  pious  and  practical 
uses,  let  its  limited  design  be  fairly  understood,  and  let  certain  explana- 
tions be  frankly  made. 

'  1.  The  object  of  this  inspired  cosmogony,  or  account  of  the  world's 
origin,  is  not  scientific,  but  religious.  Hence  it  might  be  expected, 
that  while  nothing  contained  in  it  can  ever  be  found  really  and  in  the 
long  run  to  contradict  science,  the  gradual  progress  of  discovery  might 
give  occasion  for  apparent  and  temporary  contradictions.  For  the  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  the  divine  record  in  such  matters  will  naturally 
accommodate  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
opinion,  so  that  when  science  takes  a  step  in  advance,  revelation  may 
seem  to  be  left  behind.  The  remedy  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  exer- 
cise of  caution,  forbearance,  and  suspense,  on  the  part  both  of  the  stu- 
dent of  Scripture  and  of  the  student  of  science;  and,  so  far  as  Scrip- 
ture is  concei'ned,  it  is  often  safer  and  better  to  dismiss  or  qualify  old 
interpretations,  than  instantly  to  adopt  new  ones.  Let  the  student  of 
science  push  his  inquii'ies  still  farther,  without  too  hastily  assuming,  in 
the  meantime,  that  the  I'esult  to  which  he  has  been  brought  demands  a 
departure  from  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture.  And  let  the  student  of 
Scripture  give  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  narrative  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  application  Avithout  prematurely  committing  himself,  or 
it,  to  the  particular  details  or  principles  of  any  scientific  school. 

*  2.  The  essential  facts  in  this  divine  record  are,  the  recent  state 
assigned  to  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth, — the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  earth  for  his  habitation, — the  gradual  nature  of  the  work, — 
and  the  distinction  and  succession  of  days  during  its  progress.  These 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  impugned  by  any  scientific  discoveries.  What 
history  of  ages  previous  to  that  era  this  globe  may  have  engraved  in 
its  rocky  bosom,  revealed  or  to  be  revealed  by  the  explosive  force  of 
its  central  fires,  Scripture  does  not  say.  "What  countless  generations 
of  living  monsters  teemed  in  the  chaotic  waters,  or  brooded  over  the 
dark  abyss,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  to  tell. 
There  is  room  and  space  for  whole  volumes  of  such  matter  before  the 
Holy  Ghost  takes  up  the  record.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
all  continuity  of  animal  life  which  had  sprung  into  being,  in  or  out  of 
the  waters,  was  broken  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  fashioned  for 
man's  abode.  It  is  enough  that  then  first  the  animals  of  the  sea,  and 
air,  and  land,  with  which  man  was  to  be  conversant,  were  created  for 
his  use;  the  fish,  the  fowls,  the  beasts,  which  Avere  to  minister  to  his 
enjoyment  and  to  own  his  dominion. 

'  3.  The  sacred  narrative  of  the  creation  is  evidently,  in  its  highest 
character,  moral,  spiritual,  and  prophetical.  The  original  relation  of 
man,  as  a  moral  being,  to  his  Maker,  is  directly  taught.  His  restora- 
tion from  moral  chaos  to  sj)iritual  beauty  is  figuratively  represented. 
And  as  a  prophecy,  it  has  an  extent  of  meaning  which  will  be  fully 
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unfolded  only  when  '  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things' 
(Acts,  iii.  21)  have  arrived.  Until  then,  we  must  be  contented,  pro- 
bably, with  a  partial  and  inadequate  view  of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume — '  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  whereunto  we  do  well 
to  take  heed,'  but  which  still  is  as  '  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts.'  The  precise 
literal  sense  of  much  that  is  now  obscure  or  doubtful,  as  well  as  the 
bearing  and  importance  of  what  may  seem  insignificant  or  irrelevant, 
will  then  clearly  appear.  The  creation  of  this  world  anew  after  its 
final  baptism  of  fire  will  be  the  best  comment  on  the  history  of  its 
creation  at  first  after  the  chaos  of  water,  and  the  manner,  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  earth's  formation  of  old  out  of  the  water  Avill  be  un- 
derstood at  last,  when  it  emerges  once  more  from  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  conflagration  which  yet  awaits  it, — '  a  new  earth,  with  new 
heavens,  wherein  righteousness  is  to  dwell.'  (2  Peter,  iii.  13.) — 
pp.  19—22. 

In  perusing  this  volume,  we  have  been  occasionally  reminded 
of   several    different — indeed   very  different — writers.      Under 
the  seventh  and  tenth  essays,  in  particular,  we  were  reminded 
of  the  late  Mr.  Roby's  useful  volume  on  the  evidences  and  dis- 
pensations of  religion,  a  work,  simple  in  character,  but  eminently 
adapted  for  the  young.     At  other  times,  Mr.  Forster's  discourses 
on  subjects  of  scripture  history  were   strongly  recalled  to  our 
recollection,  but  rather  from  an  occasional  similarity  of  manner 
than  any  other  coincidence,  for  Mr.  Forster's  sermons  all  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  Bible   history.     At  other  times,  again,  we 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  who,  both  in 
his  letters,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  his  two  publications  on  the 
dispensations  and  covenants,  has  made  use  of  the  psalms  in  the 
same  broad  style  of  application  as  Dr.  Candlish  has  done.     But 
of  all    who    have   written    congenially,    on    congenial    themes, 
the  writer  who  has  reappeared  most   frequently  to  us,   is  the 
author's  friend,    Dr.   Robert  Gordon,  whose   energy   in   argu- 
ment, and  urgency  of  application,  find  at  times  almost  a  counter- 
part in  the  present  volume.      We   have  named  these  several 
writers,  not  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  them,  some  idea  of  Dr.  Candlish's  work, 
but  with  the  further  design  of  assisting  those  whose  interest  in 
such  studies  may  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  perusal  of  it  to 
additional  entertainment  and  instruction. 

We  close  this  notice  with  our  hearty  recommendation,  and  an 
example  of  the  author's  manner  in  deducing  and  applying  prac- 
tical lessons  from  the  historical  materials  supplied  to  him.  It  is 
taken  from  the  narrative  respecting  Hagar. 

'  Accordingly,  the  sequel  of  this  part  of  Abraham's  history  is  suffi- 
ciently sad.  Viewed  merely  as  a  domestic  scene,  which  might  be 
realized  in  any  ordinary  household,  how  true  is  it  to  nature,  and  how 
emphatic  is  the  warning  which  it  holds  out. 
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'  The  jealousiep,  the  heartburnings,  and  mutual  reproaches  ^vhich 
we  now  iind  disturbing  the  peace  of  this  pious  family  are  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  course  of  policy  unhappily  pursued. 
That  the  Egyptian  bondmaid  so  strangely  and  suddenly  honoured, 
taken  out  of  her  due  place  and  station,  and  admitted  to  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  spouse,  should  forget  herself  and  become  high-minded, 
Avas  precisely  such  conduct  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  part  of 
a  slave  treated  as  Hagar  was,  and  having  a  temper  unsubdued,  and  a 
mind  uninstructed,   as  Hagar's  probably  were.     She  could  not  enter 
into  the  plan  which  the  heads  of  the  house  had  formed,  or  into  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  led  them  to  form  it.     To  their  servant,  if 
not  to  themselves,  it  must  have  been  fraught  with  a  vitiating  and  cor- 
rupting tendency;  and  assuredly  it   did  prove  to  her  a  temptation  to 
insolence  and  insubordination  stronger  than  she  could  withstand.  Hence 
Abram  and  Sarai  had  the  greater  sin.     There  was  a  cruel  want  of 
consideration  in  what  they  did.     Even  if  they  felt  that  they  were  at 
liberty,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  to  do  it,  that  they 
were  safe  in  doing  it,  were  they  not  bound  to  ask  how  it  might  affect 
their  dependant,  whom  they  made  a  party  in  the  transaction? 

'  Is  not  this  the  duty  of  all  heads  of  families?  Alas!  how  is  it  dis- 
charged? Do  parents  and  masters, — do  the  heads  and  members  of 
households  among  Christians,  duly  weigh  and  recognise  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  particular?  Do  you, — we  might  say  to  them  in  all 
aifection, — do  you,  with  special  reference  to  this  consideration,  apply 
the  maxim — 'all  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  tilings  edify  not'? 

*  You  have  a  system  of  conventional  falsehoods  in  the  intercourse  of 
refined  society,  by  which  you  do  not  impose  upon  one  another,  for  you 
all  know  what  is  meant.  But  how  does  the  system  tell  upon  your 
domestics, — your  children,  perhaps,  Avhom  you  employ  as  your  assist- 
ants,— whom  you  admit  into  your  confidence, — whom  you  make  pre- 
maturely familiar  with  the  holloAV  insincerity  of  a  smiling  world? 

'  Or  take  your  recreations,  your  amusements,  and  your  gay  enter- 
tainments. Let  it  be  granted  that  they  do  you  personally  little  or  no 
harm;  that  you  can  stand  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  the  dissipation 
of  mind  which  they  cause.  ^  What  are  your  inferiors  to  think,  or  how 
are  they  to  be  affected  as  they  see  you,  week  after  week,  turning  night 
into  day, — the  early  dawn  finding  you  amid  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
crowded  hall,  and  the  sumptuous  feast, — while  the  hours  of  their  sleep- 
less Avaiting  without  have  been  beguiled  with  coarser  revelry?  To  you 
all  may  seem  innocent  and  fair, — to  them,  as  the  inevitable  condition 
of  your  sport,  what  temptation  is  there,  what  deadly  sin ! 

'  Even  in  families  less  Avorldly,  and  more  truly  serious  and  devoted, 
is  there  enough  of  care  taken  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  avoid  the 
very  appearance  of  evil?  Ye  Avho  are  at  the  head  of  a  ])ious  house- 
hold, or  who  make  up  the  holy  and  happy  circle  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers, — do  you,  in  your  general  conversation,  and  in  all  your  plans 
and  arrangements,  consider  tlie  interests  of  your  domestics  as  well  as 
yoiu'  own?  What  you  practise  in  the  way  of  ease  or  indulgence, — 
Avhat  you  propose  as  a  measure  of  expediency  and  almost  of  necessity 
—may  be  partly  justifiable,  so  far  as  you  yourselves  are  concerned,  and 
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with  tlio  explanations  which  3^011  can  give.  You  may  be  able  to  make 
out  that  it  docs  not  altogether  discredit  your  Christian  profession  or 
mar  your  spiritual  welfare.  Ah !  but  in  Avhat  light  will  this  or  that 
scheme  of  policy,  and  this  or  that  course  of  conduct  appear  to  those 
around  you,  and  under  you,  whom  you  must  assume  into  your  councils 
— whom  perhaps  you  use  as  your  instruments  or  your  allies?  How 
will  they  interpret  your  occasional  omission  or  your  perfunctory  dis- 
charge of  sacred  duty  ;  or  your  rare  instances  of  what  you  call  indis- 
pensable conformity  to  the  world.  What  encouragement  may  your 
failings  give  to  their  sins?  What  seeds  of  evil  may  thus  be  sown  in 
their  minds?  What  devout  impressions  may  be  effaced — what  holy 
desires  quenched — what  ungodly  passions  and  worldly  lusts  fostered 
and  revived? 

'  How  is  it  that  we  have  such  incessant  complaints  of  the  vices  and 
faults  to  which  your  inferiors  are  prone? — of  the  insolence  of  servants, 
their  Avant  of  atttchment,  and  their  want  of  principle?  For  Iioav  many 
of  these  evils  ai'e  you  yourselves  responsible  ?  Sarai  Avas  provoked  by 
the  frowardness  of  Hagar,  and  she  thought  she  did  well  to  be  angry. 
She  was  loud  in  her  repi'oaches,  and  even  spoke  indignantly  to  her 
lord.  Alas!  had  she  forgotten  that  all  this  was  but  the  fruit  of  her 
own  device;  that  as  she  had  sown  so  she  reaped.' — pp.  401 — 404. 
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IL  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  on  the  Educational  Clauses 
of  the  Factory  Bill ;  xvith  an  Appctidix,  containing  Lord  John 
RusselVs  Resolutions  and  Remarks  thereon.  By  James  Cook 
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We  live  in  times  wherein  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  are 
strangely  blended.  Viewed  under  some  aspects  they  are  full  of 
promise,  and  under  others,  are  ominous  of  evil.  They  are 
hopeful  or  alarming,  indicative  of  advancement  or  of  retrogres- 
sion, accordingly  as  they  are  regarded  on  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
scale.  Severed  from  the  past,  they  awaken  apprehension  and 
dread,  but  if  interpreted  by  its  records,  if  read  in  connexion  with 
the  lessons  those  records  inculcate,  they  will  be  regarded  only 
as  the  momentary  recoil  of  a  vast  tide  whose  waters  are  steadily 
advancing.  For  some  years  past  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  have  been  making  stead}'^  progress  amongst  us.  They 
have  won  converts  from  every  class,  and  have  been  adopted,  at 
least  in  their  phraseology,  by  their  old  and  hereditary  opponents. 
The  great  mass  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  religious  part  of  our 
countrj'men  have  become  their  intelligent  advocates,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  the  erasure  from  our  statute  books  of 
some  of  those  laws  which  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  a  former  age 
had  passed.  Catholic  emancipation  announced  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  in  connexion  with  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  (Cor- 
poration Acts,  gave  promise  of  equal  civil  rights,  irrespective 
of  religious  opinions,  to  all  classes  of  British  subjects.  From 
that  period  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  has  been  favoured 
alike  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  and  the  political 
changes  which  we  have  lived  to  witness ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  general  conviction  of  its  having  struck  its  roots  so 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  to  ensure  its  perpetual 
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safety.  It  may  be,  that  in  the  simplicity  of  our  faith  we  have 
overlooked  some  of  the  counteracting  influences  which  are  yet  in 
operation.  We  have  calculated,  perhaps  credulously  so,  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  movement,  on  its  unchecked  progress,  on  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  foes,  and  the  gradual,  but  certain  unfold- 
ing of  the  public  mind  to  the  purer  and  nobler  influences  with 
which  religious  liberty  is  fraught.  A  larger  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, a  more  heedful  regard  to  the  lessons  tavight  by  the  struggles 
and  reverses  of  our  fathers,  w^ould  have  guarded  effectually 
against  all  such  expectations,  and  have  exempted  us  from  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  the  present  measure  has  in  some 
quarters  inflicted. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point. 
At  no  period  has  the  onward  movement  continued  unchecked 
during  any  extended  series  of  years.  The  English  mind  is 
eminently  practical,  not  far-sighted.  It  acts  under  the  impulse 
of  existing  grievance,  seeks  relief  fi'om  present  evil,  and  is  in 
consequence  disposed,  when  its  immediate  object  is  attained,  to 
remit  exertion,  and  to  indulge  itself  in  repose.  There  has  been, 
however,  permanent  progression  in  connexion  with  temporary 
defeats, — the  steady  advancement  of  the  national  intellect  in  know- 
ledge and  liberality,  notwithstanding  occasional  outbreaks  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry.  The  times  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
succeeded  by  the  Restoration,  when  piety  was  placed  under  an 
interdict,  and  conscience  was  laughed  to  scorn.  The  principles 
which  had  been  evolved  from  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war  were 
suppressed  by  the  duplicity  of  priests  and  the  iron  sway  of 
Clarendon,  and  it  might  well  have  been  concluded  by  the  ob- 
server of  passing  events,  that  they  were  destined  to  a  long,  if 
not  an  eternal  eclipse.  A  momentary  resurrection,  however, 
was  effected  even  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  but  the 
public  mind  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  itself,  and  the  blood  of 
Russell  and  Sydney,  in  consequence,  paved  the  way  for  the  un- 
relieved bigotry  of  James.  A  speedy  reaction,  however,  ensued. 
The  infatuated  monarch,  before  whom  protestant  bishops  and  a 
protestant  university  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience, touched  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  these  holy 
fathers  forgot  instantly  their  professions,  and  adopted  for  the 
hour  the  phraseology  of  freemen.  The  revolution  of  1688,  which 
followed,  rescued  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  from  the  grasp 
of  the  brutal  tyrant,  and  promised  a  more  permanent  form  to 
liberty  ;  but  not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  nation  was  cursed 
by  the  dotage  of  Anne  and  the  frenzy  of  a  Sacheverel  mob.  In 
later  times  we  have  witnessed  similar  reactions,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  alarmed  at  the  events  which  are  now  passing  before 
us.     Exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 
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and  disappointed  at  the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  Whig 
ministers,  the  public  mind  has  sunk  into  repose, — has  lost  much 
of  its  fervour, — has  been  divested,  in  appearance  at  least,  of  its 
former  resolution  and  purpose.  It  is  but  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  the  oppressors  of  conscience  and  the  enemies  of 
liberty  shoidd  take  advantage  of  this  interval.  Knowing  that 
their  time  is  short,  they  have  bestirred  themselves  vigorously 
for  its  improvement,  and  we  see  the  result.  Their  active  bigotry 
has  brought  on  a  crisis,  perhaps  prematurely  for  themselves,  and 
we  know  little  of  our  countrymen  if  it  does  not  search  deeply 
into  their  hearts.  Other  things  might  have  been  borne  with, 
patiently, — nay,  criminally  borne  with,  but  the  invasion  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  violence  done  to  conscience,  is  an  unpardonable 
sin,  which  must  arouse  the  timid  as  well  as  the  bold,  and  call 
forth  into  stern  and  indomitable  resistance  those  principles  of 
action  ]:)efore  which  the  chicanery  of  politicians  and  the  com- 
binations of  party  are  but  folly  and  weakness.  The  elements 
which  were  previously  feeble,  because  scattered,  have  thus  been 
brought  into  combination,  and  w^ho  shall  estimate  their  power? 

Sir  James  Graham's  Bill,  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  has  done  more  to  arouse  dissenters,  and  to  place  them 
in  their  proper  attitude,  than  anything  which  has  occurred  since 
Lord  Sidmouth's  a1)ortive  effort  to  cripple  their  ministry.  This 
bill  was  ushered  into  parliament  by  a  speech  as  delusive  as 
statesman  ever  delivered.  '  iVll  party  or  religious  differences' 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  some  neutral  ground  might 
be  found  upon  which — '  a  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  just 
wishes  of  the  established  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
honest  scruples  of  dissenters  on  the  other' — a  scheme  of  national 
education  might  be  built  up.  '  There  was  no  party  or  personal 
feeling,'  remarked  Sir  James,  '  that  would  not  be  gladly  surren- 
dered by  him  if  he  could  but  hope  that  he  would  be  the  humble 
instrument  of  proposing  to  the  House  anything  approaching  to  a 
scheme  which  would  lead  to  so  desirable  a  consummation.' 
Such  was  the  language,  such  were  the  professions,  with  which 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state  deemed  it  befitting  to 
introduce  a  measure,  the  main  features  of  which  are  in  open 
hostility  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  whose  details  evidence 
a  bigotry  as  blind  and  rancorous  as  would  have  suited  the  minis- 
ters of  a  Stuart.  So  completely  was  the  House  entrapped  by 
the  liberal  professions  of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  while  reserving  his  opinion  on  the  details  of  the 
bill,  affirmed,  '  it  would  not  only  be  folly,  it  would  be  absolute 
wickedness,  to  oppose  it,'  and  other  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  hailed  the  measure  as  at  once  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory.    So  palpable,  indeed,  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
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speech  and  the  bill,  that  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  Home 
Secretary  from  the  charge  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  intentional 
misrepresentation.  He  either  did  not  know  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  the  measure,  or  knowing  them,  he  misled  the  House  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  introduction.  We  must  leave  our  readers 
to  adopt  which  alternative  they  please.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  note  the  discrepancy^  which  is  of  an  order  character- 
istic of  the  present  tactics  of  the  Tory  party.  It  is  no  solitary 
instance  this,  of  intolerance,  seeking  to  veil  itself  under  the  dis- 
guise of  liberal  professions.  The  obvious  design  was  to  force 
the  bill  rapidly  through  the  House,  without  drawing  attention 
to  its  educational  clauses.  This,  however,  has  happil}^  been  pre- 
vented by  the  vigilance  of  the  dissenting  body,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  government  will  persist  in  a  measure 
against  which  so  strong  and  general  a  protest  has  been  uttered. 
The  suspicious  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  introduced  is 
ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  stringent,  and  for  the  most 
part  admirable  pamphlet. 

'  In  the  first  place  I  hear  it  objected  on  every  side,  that  it  was 
brought  fonoard  iit  a  most  tmfair  manner,  as  the  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  xoas greatly  exaggerated.  You,  Sir  James,  had  been  for  some 
time  intending  to  bring  forward  this  very  bill.  It  was  aheady  pre- 
pared, and  was  ready  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  You 
had  it  in  your  pocket;  but  instead  of  coming  forward  in  the  usual  way, 
and  stating  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  you  waited  until  my  Lord  Ashley, 
a  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man,  had  brought  forward  his  state- 
ment respecting  the  manufacturing  districts.  This  statement,  highly 
coloured  as  it  was,  and  holding  forth  to  the  view  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons all  the  ignorance,  all  the  irrcligion,  all  the  vice,  and  all  the 
moral  depravity  of  every  kind  existing  in  those  districts,  but  picturing 
none  of  the  knowledge,  none  of  the  virtue,  none  of  the  piety,  and  none 
of  the  goodness  of  every  kind  which  exists  there  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, — such  a  statement 
was  naturally  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  country,  and  to  create  the  momentary  belief  that  any 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  most  welcome.  At  such  a 
time,  did  you.  Sir  James,  rise  and  pro])Ound  your  remedy  for  this 
disease  in  that  part  of  the  body  politic.  No  doubt.  Sir,  you  thought 
your  strategy  most  excellent;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  such  stra- 
tagems, however  successful  they  may  at  first  appear,  usually  defeat 
themselves.  However  bad  those  districts  may  seem  to  be,  Avhen  only 
the  dark  portions  of  the  picture  are  made  visible,  we  well  know  that 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  the  seats  of  industry,  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  know  that,  if  a  fair  estimate  be  made,  they 
do  not  yield  to  London  itself,  the  ancient  Metropolis  of  the  empire, 
the  residence  of  the  Court,  the  seat  of  the  wealthiest  Aristocracy  in 
the  world,  and  the  abode  of  the  Hierarchy  for  half  the  year.     Why, 
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then,  should  Manchester  and  Leeds  be  so  blackened  with  Infamy?  Oh, 
if  Lord  Ashley  had  so  great  an  appetite  for  picturing  vice,  why  did 
he  travel  so  far  as  Manchester?  Is  there  not  enough  in  London,  not 
enough  in  Westminster?  He  might  have  indulged  his  appetite  with- 
out stint  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might 
have  described  to  them  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
where  that  Abbey  casts  its  shadow  on  the  dense  mass  of  human  vice 
and  misery  before  it,  he  might  have  found  more  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  the  House  than  even  in  the  most  abject  parts  of  Manchester. 
He  might  have  found  a  more  vicious  population,  more  houses  of  ill- 
fame  and  black  repute  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  that,  too,  on  the  estates  of  the  established  church  itself,  the  land  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who,  while  they  make  it  a 
condition  in  all  their  leases  that  no  worship  not  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  established  church  shall  be  celebrated  on  their  property,  do  yet 
connive  at,  and  willingly  permit  the  existence  of  resorts  of  infamy,  to 
which  it  is  believed  no  spot  of  equal  size  in  the  whole  world  can  present  a 
parallel.  There  is  a  saying.  Sir,  which  appears  almost  to  be  forgotten 
by  some  parties,  that  'Charity  begins  at  home;'  and  another,  that 
'  Justice  begins  at  home.'  How  then  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Ashley  journeyed  to  Manchester  to  picture  vice,  and  you  to  pre- 
scribe for  it?  I  will  tell  you.  Sir  James,  how  I  have  heard  this  diifi- 
culty  explained.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  here, 
in  Westminster,  the  church  reigns;  that  in  Manchester,  dissent  has  in 
great  part  remedied  the  defects  of  the  establishment;  and  that  your 
bill  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  correct  Ignorance,  as  Nonconformity/, 
— not  so  much  to  destroy  Vice,  as  Dissent.^ — p.  4. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist,  even  amongst  dis- 
senters, respecting  the  propriety  of  government  interfering  to 
any  extent,  or  in  any  mode,  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
question  is  a  large  one  undoubtedly,  demanding  grave  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  be  hastily  dispatched.  It  is  a  fearful  alternative 
to  which  we  are  left  by  the  negative  proposition ;  yet  by  that 
negative  we  are  prepared  to  abide.  It  appears  to  us,  after  much 
consideration  of  the  matter,  to  be  the  only  one  which  consists 
with  the  legitimate  functions  of  government ;  and  to  be  most 
conducive,  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. We  admit  the  ignorance  which  prevails,  and  the  obli- 
gation which  rests  upon  us  to  attempt  its  removal.  There  is 
no  difference  on  these  points,  and  it  is  both  paltry  and  unprinci- 
pled in  our  opponents  to  allege  the  contrary.  The  question  at 
issue  respects  simply  the  mode  in  which  such  removal  shall  be 
attempted ;  and  the  more  distinctly  this  is  kept  in  mind,  the 
more  certainly  shall  we  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  province  of  government  respects  simply  the  persons  and 
property  of  its  subjects.  The  protection  of  these  constitutes  its 
legitimate  objects,  and  is  clearly  enforced  by  the  very  nature  of 
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the  relation  subsisting.  To  the  obhgations  resulting  from  that 
relation  there  must  be  some  limit.  They  cannot  be  indefinite, 
nor  are  they  unintelligible.  They  are  fixed  and  immutable  ; 
not  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  diminution  at  the  bidding  of 
an  incapable  and  slothful  government,  nor  on  the  other,  of  being- 
extended  to  meet  the  views  and  accomplish  the  design  of  a  mis- 
judging and  despotic  one.  If  permitted  to  prevail  beyond  the 
limits  we  have  stated,  where  are  their  bounds  to  be  fixed  ?  If 
government  be  warranted  to  interfere  with  one  branch  of  pa- 
rental duty — we  are  now  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  secular 
education  only — why  not  with  another  ?  If  it  may  take  upon 
itself  to  force  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  school,  why  not 
to  the  workshop  ?  If  it  may  guard  against  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  evils  which  flow  from  it,  why  not  against  indolence,  from 
which  equal,  if  not  greater  vices  flow  ?  But  enough  of  this : 
we  have  so  much  yet  before  us,  that  we  must  reluctantly  refrain 
from  following  out  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  whose  pamphlet  there  is  much  acute  and  able  rea- 
soning, not  only  admits  the  propriety  of  government's  interference, 
but  "  does  not  object  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education." 
He  maintains  that  "  the  child  has  a  moral  right  to  instruction,"  and 
that  "  to  keep  it  in  ignorance  is  an  abuse  of  parental  power,  not 
less  gross  than  the  physical  injuries  which  law  has  long  since  in- 
terposed to  restrain."  The  right  of  the  child  and  the  failure  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  admit ; 
but  the  parallel  instituted  we  deny.  If  the  inght  of  the  child, 
not  being  met  by  the  parent,  justifies  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  education,  then  what  bounds  are  to  be  set 
to  its  interposition  ?  The  child  is  equally  entitled,  to  say  the 
least,  to  religious  instruction ;  he  ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
ways  of  piety,  to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  worship,  to  be  taught 
the  character  of  the  Divine  government,  the  import  of  its  reve- 
lations, and  the  nature  of  its  rewards  and  punishments.  To  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  these  "  is  an  abuse  of  parental  power,"  from 
which  far  more  serious  evils  flow  than  from  ignorance  of  mere 
secular  knowledge.  Are  we  then  prepared  to  maintain — is  Mr. 
Fox,  we  ask,  prepared  to  maintain,  that  government  should  inter- 
pose, in  this  case,  to  supply  what  the  parent  has  failed  to  com- 
municate ?  We  see  no  other  alternative  than  the  extension  or 
the  abandonment  of  his  argument.  If  sound  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  equally  so  in  the  other;  if  inadmissible  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  whatever  appearance  of  force  it  has  in  that  of  education, 
must  be  illusive.  But  he  further  urges,  that  "  society  has  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  qualification  of  its  members  to  discharge 
their  duties  and  improve  their  advantages,  that  the  propriety  of 
its  (the   government's)  interference   is  obvious."     To   this  we 
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reply,  tliat  whatever  there  is  in  secular  education  to  qualify  for 
the  discharge  of  duty,  there  is  much  more  in  religious ;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  it  be  sound  in  the  former  case  to  reason  from 
such  tendency  to  the  propriety  of  government  interference, 
greatly  more  so  is  it  in  the  latter.  Society  is  far  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  than  in  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
youno-;  yet  who  amongst  us  would  admit  the  propriety  of  en- 
forcing, by  a  penalty,  the  communication  of  Scripture  history  or 
doctrines. 

But  Mr.  Fox's  argument  leads  on  to  another,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  most  weighty  objection  to  any  government  being  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  people.  So  far  from  society 
beino-  benefited  thereby,  it  is  our  deliberate  and  solemn  convic- 
tion, that  its  highest  interests  are  fearfully  jeoparded — that  an 
amount  of  influence  is  thereby  conceded  to  government,  which 
no  friend  of  popular  liberty  should  contemplate  without 
alarm — that  a  new  and  more  potent  element  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  known,  is  thereby  introduced,  which  must  mate- 
rially affect  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  give  to  the  governor 
over  the  governed  an  all  but  ouniipotent  sway.  It  is  no  trilling 
thino-  to  commit  to  any  hands  the  moulding  of  the  minds  of  men. 
An  immense  power  is  thus  communicated,  the  tendency  of  which 
will  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  those 
who  use  it.  Governments,  it  is  well  known,  are  conservative. 
The  tendency  of  official  life  is  notorious,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
folly,  the  mere  vapouring  of  credulity,  to  imagine  that  the  edu- 
cational system,  if  entrusted  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  will  not 
be  employed  to  diffuse  amongst  the  rising  generation,  that  spirit 
and  those  views  which  are  most  friendly  to  his  policy.  By 
having,  virtually,  at  his  command,  the  whole  machinery  of  edu- 
cation, he  will  cover  the  land  with  a  new  class  of  officials,  whose 
dependence  on  his  patronage  will  render  them  the  ready  instru- 
ments of  his  pleasure.  One  class  of  officials  already  exist  in  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  the  direction  of  their  influence  is  notorious. 
In  almost  every  parish  they  are  known  as  the  active  agents  of 
tory  partizanship ;  and  why  should  we  expect  a  different  result 
in  the  case  of  that  class  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  institute.  In 
some  respects  we  fear  the  results  would  be  more  fearful.  They 
might  not  be  so  immediate ;  they  would  not  for  a  time  be  so 
apparent ;  but,  as  youdi  is  more  pliable  than  manhood,  and  the 
schoolmaster  is  more  continuously  with  his  charge  than  the  clergy- 
man, we  fear  that  the  ultimate  consequences  would  be  more 
fatal.  Government  influence,  the  spirit  of  toryism  to  which  it 
so  commonly  gives  rise,  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
human  mind  at  its  most  susceptible  age,  and  could  scarcely  fliil 
to  produce  an  emasculated  and  servile  generation,  possessed,  it 
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may  be,  of  the  simpler  elements  of  knowledge,  but  destitute  of 
the  free  spirit  and  brave  thoughts  which  constitute  the  noblest 
heritage  of  man.     We  marvel  much  that  our  liberal  politicians 
do  not  perceive  this  danger,  or    that  perceiving  it,  they  do   not 
join  heart  and  soul  in  resistance  to  a  measure  which  threatens 
such  evils.     It  has  hitherto  been  matter  of  solicitude  with  the 
advocates  of  freedom  to  limit  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown— to  add  weight  to  the  popular  rather  than 
to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitution, — to  protect  the 
popular  intellect  and  will  from   the  minister  of  the   day,   rather 
than  to  subject  their  earliest  and  most  plastic  movements  to  his 
pleasure.     There  is  a  tendency   in  power  as  in  wealth,  to  in- 
crease itself     It  has  means  at  its  command,  the  legitimate  use 
of   which   cannot   fail    to    multiply  its    worshippers,    and   thus 
strengthen  its  own  position.     Hence,  tyranny  has,  in  many  cases, 
grown  out  of  the  simpler  and  least  objectionable  forms  of  sove- 
reignty.    Its  earlier  stages  were  sustained  by  crime  ;  its  develop- 
ment was  slow,  but  steady.  There  was  nothing  to  alarm,  nothing 
to  arouse  suspicion,  but  it  gradually  grew  and  swelled  until  its 
portentous  form  defied  opposition,   and  overshadowed  all   that 
was  noble  and  generous  in  the  land.     It  has  been  the  special 
vocation  of  our  noblest  senators — the  men,  whose  memory  con- 
stitutes our  pride  and  glory — to  counteract  this  tendency.   Aware 
of  its  existence,  they  have  sought  to  raise  up  barriers  against  its 
encroachments,  and  have  placed  their  fullest  confidence  on   the 
healthful  independence  and  free  respiration  of  the  public  mind. 
But  what  confidence  can  be  felt,  what  hope  entertained,  if  the 
fountain  whence  our  children  drink  be  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  power,  if  its  waters  be  tampered  with  by  government  officials, 
and  its  healthful  qualities  destroyed — as  will  inevitably  in  such 
case   ensue — by    the    infusion   of    deleterious,  if  not  poisonous 
drugs.     Yet  so  infatuated  are  our  statesmen — if  statesmen  they 
may  be  called — that  in  the  face  of  all  these  dangers,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  everything  which  Englishmen  should  hold  dear,  they 
are  loud  in  their  demand  for  a  system,  the  establishment  of  which 
would  be  the  knell  of  English  freedom,  by  the  fearful  addition  it 
must  make  to  the  already  overgrown  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  system    are    visible  in  Europe, 
and   they  confirm    our   worst   fears.       The    military  despotism 
of  Prussia  is   mainly  upheld  at  the  present  day  by  its  educa- 
tional system.     The  national  intellect  is  there  held  in  bondage, 
everything    is     stereotyped    after    the    fashion   of    the     court, 
and  freedom  vainly   seeks   for   itself  an   utterance    amidst   the 
servile  crowd  which  this  system  has  trained  to  manhood.     But 
even  this  precedent,   lauded  as  it  has  been  by  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  education,  is  outstripped  by  our  government  measure, 

VOL.  XIII.  s  s 
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which  *  compels  everything  about  education,  but  does  not 
compel  education  itself;  restrains,  wherever  restraint  is  need- 
lessly offensive  ;  is  lax  only  where  it  would  be  useful ;  and  has 
all  the  odiousness  of  Prussian  compulsion,  without  its  impar- 
tiality, without  its  liberty  of  choice,  without  its  adaptation  to  re- 
ligious differences,  and  without  its  security  for  the  actual  result.'* 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  full  force  of  this  objection  will 
not  be  felt  at  first.  It  applies  rather  to  the  tendencies  of  a  govern- 
ment system,  than  to  the  specific  form  which  that  system  may 
originally  bear.  Some  concession  will  at  first  be  made,  some 
safeguards  from  ministerial  influence  be  proposed,  some  mea- 
sure of  popular  control  be  conceded;  but  once  admit  the 
principle,  and  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  this  age  will  soon 
vest  in  the  minister  of  the  day  all  real  and  substantial  power. 
The  concession  will  be  limited  and  temporary,  whilst  the  exten- 
sion of  power,  the  growth  of  government  influence,  will  be  ad- 
vancing and  permanent.  The  necessities  of  the  case  will  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  the  encroachments  made,  and  at  each 
step  of  the  process  the  opposition  will  become  more  feeble. 
The  case,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  simple  one,  and  may  be  easily 
dealt  with,  but  hereafter  it  will  be  complicated  by  a  thousand 
considerations  serving  to  perplex  the  judgment  and  to  divide  the 
forces  of  opponents.  Here,  then,  we  should  take  our  stand — firmly 
and  fearlessly  take  it — unmoved  on  the  one  hand  by  the  seductions 
of  pecuniary  aid,  and  unalarmed  on  the  other  by  the  fearful  evils 
which  flow  from  popular  ignorance. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  this  question  in  its  secular  bearings 
only,  but  it  has  other  and  higher  relations,  which  must  not  be 
passed  over,  and  from  which  our  strongest  objections  are  drawn. 
Every  scheme  hitherto  propounded  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
religious  complexion,  and  the  measure  now  before  parliament 
and  the  country  is  emphatically  of  this  kind.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that,  as  is  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  admirable  Analytical  Digest,  on  the  subject  of  secular  in- 
struction, '  the  bill  does  not  contain  a  single  word ;  nor  does  it 
afford  any  security  that  any  instruction  will  be  given  beyond 
the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  established  church,  and  what- 
ever else  of  religious  instruction  the  clerical  trustee  may  give  or 
direct  to  be  given.' 

The  religious — understanding  by  that  term  the  distinctive 
tenets  and  spirit  of  the  hierarchy — is  clearly  the  paramount 
object  of  the  measure.  This  is  perfectly  natural — harmonizes 
most  exactly  with  the  sentiments  of  its  framers,  and  is  most  per- 
tinent to  their  design.      They  have  no  high  estimate  of  educa- 

*  Fox,  p.  7. 
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tion  as  such  ;  they  care  not  one  whit  about  it ;  they  have  been, 
as  a  party,  its  sworn  and  inveterate  opponents,  and  only  now,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  are  induced  to  come  forward  as  its  advocates, 
in  the  hope  of  converting  its  machinery  into  another  buttress  of 
their  tottering  church.  This  design  is  conspicuous  throughout 
every  part  of  the  educational  clauses  of  their  bill,  so  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and  to  have  awakened  a  re- 
sistance more  simultaneous  and  powerful  than  anything  which 
modern  dissent  had  previously  exhibited.  Hence  arises  a  grave 
question,  involving  the  first  elements  of  religious  freedom,  and, 
by  necessary  implication,  the  whole  principle  of  an  established 
church.  Now,  we  contend  that  the  religious  education  of 
children  lies  without  the  province  of  government — that  it  is  not 
included  within  its  commission — and  cannot  be  attempted  in  any 
form,  or  to  any  extent,  without  hazarding  a  thousand- fold  more 
evil  than  it  accomplishes  good.  Government  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  religious  training  of  children  than  with  that  of 
adults,  and  is  as  much  open  to  rebuke  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  case,  for  a  profane  intrusion  into  a  province  too  spiritual 
for  its  gross  appliances,  and  too  holy  for  its  secular  bearing. 
Dr.  Steane,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lucid  and  conclusive  Argu- 
ment, has  put  this  case  well,  when  he  remarks,  '  It  is  not,  then,  as 
objecting  to  the  religious  education  of  children  that  we  denounce 
the  government  plan ;  but  it  is  first,  and  mainly,  because  govern- 
ment cannot  interfere  with  religion,  whether  in  the  sanctuary  or 
the  schoolroom,  without  intruding  into  a  province  where  its 
voice  has  no  right  to  be  heard,  and  into  which,  if  it  does  intrude, 
it  intrudes  only  to  do  irreparable  mischiefs — to  sow  dissension,  to 
create  strife,  to  establish  a  system  of  favouritism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  oppression  on  the  other ;  to  curtail  liberty,  to  silence 
reason,  to  extinguish  conscience,  and  to  lay  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  dust.' 

We  do  not  at  present  advert  to  the  more  specific  forms  of  re- 
ligious training  which  are  instituted  by  Sir  James  Graham's  bill. 
To  these  we  shall  briefly  advert  presently.  We  refer  to  religious 
training,  as  such,  in  its  more  simple  and  unobjectionable  forms, 
and  contend  without  hesitancy  or  fear,  that  it  is  beside  the  pro- 
vince of  legislation,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  by  it  without  in- 
flicting incalculable  mischief  upon  religion  itself,  and  doing  a 
wrong  to  conscience  for  which  nothing  can  atone.  Upon  this 
subject,  remarks  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  masterly  letter  to  Sir  James — 

'  I  disclaim  at  the  outset  all  opposition  on  sectarian  grounds.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  a  dissenter;  but  it  is  not  merely  because  I  am  a  dis- 
senter that  I  am  aggrieved  by  the  Factories  Bill.  It  may  be  disagree- 
able to  me  to  see  the  religious  sect  which  is  wedded  to  the  state  acquire 
by  this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  law,  a  further  augmentation  of  its  already 

s  s  2 
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dominant,  and,  in  mj  opinion,  most  pernicious  influence;  but  were  it 
not  so,  and  were  I  on  the  winning  rather  than  the  losing  side  in  tliis 
contest  for  power,  I  should  see  the  same  objections  to  the  bill  which  I 
now  see,  and  I  trust  I  should  have  the  manliness  as  forcibly  to  urge 
them.  In  one  word,  I  plead  for  neither  sect  nor  party — I  plead  for 
CONSCIENCE,  and  its  righteous  and  inviolable  liberty.' — p.  4. 

Mr.  Hinton  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  our  enlarging  on 
this  branch  of  the  question,  by  the  compact  and  conclusive 
reasoning  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have 
seldom  read  an  argument  more  complete  or  overwhelming,  more 
consistent  in  itself,  or  more  clearly  leading  to  the  right  conclu- 
sion. Fearless  of  the  consequences  to  which  his  principles  may 
conduct,  he  honestly  traces  them  out,  states  them  in  broad  and 
perspicuous  terms,  and  abides  by  them  without  alarm  or  hesi- 
tancy. The  logical  consistency  of  his  mind  is  strikingly  shewn 
in  the  tenourof  his  reasoning,  and  we  rejoice  both  in  his  honesty 
and  his  fearlessness.  The  following  extract,  though  somewhat 
too  extended  for  our  space,  expresses  our  views  so  fully 
that  we  must  transcribe  it. 

'  I  repel  this  intrusion  of  the  secular  power  into  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gious duties  the  more  jealously,  because  it  lays  a  foundation  for  further 
interference.  It  is  an  opening  of  the  door  to  a  visitor,  who,  when  he 
has  once  entered,  may  busy  himself  with  many  more  things  than  that 
which  constituted  his  first  errand. 

'  If  I  sanction  the  claim  of  the  government  to  enforce  by  civil  penal- 
ties one  of  my  religious  duties,  I  cannot  dispute  its  right  to  extend  its 
administration  to  the  rest.  When  I  have  permitted  it  to  require  that 
I  shall  religiously  educate  my  children,  on  what  principle  could  I  com- 
plain, if  it  were  to  enact  that  I  should  assemble  them  daily  at  family 
prayer,  and  take  them  to  chapel  on  Sundays  ?  To  admit  the  principle 
of  the  Factories  Bill,  would  be  to  lay  a  basis  for  acts  of  parliament  regu- 
lating my  religious  treatment  of  others  besides  my  children,  and  my 
religious  deportment  universally.  This  kind  of  interference  once  al- 
lowed, it  can  stop  only  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  intruding  party.  The 
fence,  which  preserved  the  sacred  enclosure  of  religious  duty  from  un- 
hallowed steps,  is  thenceforward  broken  down,  and  the  bulwark  of  re- 
ligious liberty  is  destroyed.  Who  shall  afterwards  protect  it  from 
aggressions  of  every  kind  ?  There  is  no  safety  for  this  precious  and 
inestimable  treasure,  but  in  a  steadfast  resistance  of  the  first  intrusion. 

'  I  thus  lay  it  down,  that,  even  if  this  act  of  legislation  finds  me  a 
Christian,  and  willing  to  do  the  thing  required,  it  violates  the  sacred 
principle  of  religious  liberty  in  relation  to  the  specific  duty  enforced, 
wrests  from  me  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  religion,  and  breaches  the  bulwark  by  which  alone  my 
practical  liberty  as  a  Christian  is  defended. 

'  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  case.  Let  me  now,  in  the 
second  instance,  suppose  myself  to  be,  not  a  Christian — a  Jew,  for 
example,  or  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  eschew  religion  alto- 
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gether,  and  denounce  it  as  a  gainful  fraud — an  infidel  of  some  class, 
a  socialist,  a  deist,  or,  if  you  please,  an  atheist — all  of  them  entities  in 
England.  Assuming  myself  to  be  such  an  one,  I  denounce  your 
educational  scheme  as  a  direct  practical  violation  of  my  conscience. 
I  believe  Christianity  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  fictions  taken  advantage 
of  by  artful  priests,  and  yet  the  government  requires  me  to  have  these 
hated  notions  wrought  into  the  mind  of  my  child  by  education,  and 
subjects  me  to  punishment  if  I  refuse  to  comply.  What  is  this  short 
of  trampling  on  the  rights  of  my  conscience?  What  is  it  short  of 
both  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  persecution? 

'  I  may  be  told  that,  in  rejecting  the  Bible,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  I  resist  the  clearest  evidence,  and  that,  in  denouncing  Chris- 
tianity, I  do  utter  injustice  to  its  character.  Perhaps  so;  but  never- 
theless, I  do  reject  the  Bible,  and  denounce  Christianity,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  act  according  to  my  views.  Thinking  as  I  do,  to  give  a 
Christian  training  to  my  child  would  be  to  make  myself  a  traitor  to 
his  best  interests,  as  I  understand  them;  and  I  could  not  do  it  without 
violating  some  of  the  most  solemn  obligations  which  lie  upon  me  as  a 
parent.  Yet  this  is  what  you  demand  of  me;  and,  if  I  refuse  it,  you 
inflict  a  penalty! 

'  For  what,  then,  is  it  that  you  punish  me?  For  hypocrisy — for 
fraud — for  neglect  of  parental  duty — for  doing  injury  to  my  children, 
or  to  the  community?  Far  from  it.  You  punish  me  for  conscien- 
tiousness— for  parental  fidelity — for  guarding  my  child,  and  through 
him  the  community,  against  what  I  deem  pernicious  ei'rors! 

'  I  may  further  ask,  what  it  is  that  you  wish  me  to  become?  You  wiU 
have  me  send  my  children  to  be  taught  Chi'istianity,  and,  if  I  do,  you 
will  reward  me  by  opening  to  them  the  channels  of  remunerative  in- 
dustry. And  this  while  you  know  that  I  abhor  the  Bible  as  false,  and 
the  church  as  a  fraud.  That  is,  you  attach  a  bounty  to  hypocrisy! 
You  will  pay  me  handsomely  for  being  a  knave !  You  wiU  reward  me 
liberally  if  I  will  be  a  wicked  parent,  and  betray  the  souls  of  my 
children ! 

'  You  tell  me,  possibly,  that  it  is  only  religious  education  you  are 
enforcing,  not  religion.  Only  education!  Education,  more  than  all 
things  besides,  moulds  the  character  and  makes  the  man.  You  had 
better  require  me  to  bring  my  children  for  baptism.  The  same  prin- 
ciple would  justify  you,  and  the  children  would  suffer  less  harm. 

'  It  may  be  that  you  say  the  penalty  is  small.  I  will  not  condescend 
to  reply  to  this  that  the  penalty  is  not  small  to  me,  or  to  say  that  the 
employment  of  my  children  in  a  factory  is  their  only  refuge  from  star- 
vation. My  answer  is,  in  two  words,  that  what  renders  a  penalty 
galling  is  not  its  magnitude,  but  its  injustice;  and  that  the  principle 
which  sanctions  a  small  penalty  will  equally  sanction  a  great  one.  If 
you  may  prevent  my  children  from  getting  their  bread  because  I  will 
not  permit  a  Christian  training  to  be  given  themi,  why  may  you  not,  for 
the  same  offence,  imprison,  banish,  or  execute  me? 

'  You  reply  to  me,  perhaps,  that,  in  this  matter,  you  are  right  and 
I  am  wrong.     Ay  ;  and  so  said  the  venerable  gentlemen  of   the  In- 
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quisition  before  you.  This  has  been  the  invariable  plea  of  the  perse- 
cutor, throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  world.  Many  a  time  has 
it  been  written  in  the  blood  of  martyrs;  and  the  very  same  principle 
on  which  you  now  impoverish  me,  would  justify  you,  if  you  wrote  it  in 
mine.  All  that  it  means  is,  that  you  are  determined  to  think  for  me, 
and  will  not  suffer  me  to  think  for  myself. 

'  You  might  further  rejoin  to  me,  that,  in  holding  such  sentiments 
as  I  avow,  you  cannot  believe  me  conscientious.  Suppose,  then,  I 
retaliate,  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  you  to  be  conscientious.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  have  the  best  side  in  such  an  argument,  for  you  get 
much  more  by  your  religion  than  I  do  by  my  infidelity.  But  where 
would  this  strife  end  ?  Or  what  could  silence  a  system  of  crimination 
which  would  soon  become  universal,  short  of  the  conclusion  that,  in 
such  a  matter,  none  of  us  is  entitled  to  judge  another  ?  You  say  you 
are  conscientious,  and  it  is  fit  that  I  should  believe  you  ;  but  why  is 
this  more  fit,  than  that  you  should  believe  me  when  I  say  the  same 
thing  ? 

'  I  re-assert,  then,  that,  since  I  am  not  a  Christian,  a  law  which 
compels  me  to  educate  my  child  as  a  Christian,  tramples  my  conscience 
in  the  dust.  It  prohibits  my  doing  what  my  judgment  dictates,  and 
enforces  on  me  what  my  judgment  condemns.  Where  then  are  my 
conscientious  rights  ?  Set  at  nought  by  the  legislators  !  Where  is 
my  religious  liberty  ?  Under  the  hoofs  of  an  iniquitous  law  ! — 
pp.  6 — 10. 

If  it  be  within  the  province  of  government,  as  such,  to  under- 
take the  religious  education  of  children,  then  it  must  be  equally 
incumbent  on  all  governments  to  do  so.  If  it  be  part  of  their 
duty,  it  must  be  enforced  in  all  circumstances,  and  under  every 
possible  variety  of  religious  faith.  Whether  in  Britain  or  Rome, 
Constantinople  or  Pekin,  it  must  be  alike  attempted  ;  and  as  the 
right  of  governors  is  but  correlative  with  the  duty  of  the  go- 
verned, it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  latter,  in  all  these  cases, 
cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  their  rulers.  No  objector 
can  be  tolerated,  no  dissent  allowed,  for  the  obligation  is  impera- 
tive, and  submission  must  be  absolute. 

'  It  may  be  said,'  observes  Mr.  Hinton,  '  that  those  religions  are 
false,  while  Christianity  is  true.  That  is  to  say,  we  think  so;^  nothing 
more.  And  others  think  their  systems  as  true  as  we  deem  Christianity. 
Besides,  the  prevalence  of  religions,  false  or  true,  does  not  alter  prin- 
ciples of  government.  What  is  right  in  one  case  is  right  in  another, 
and  right  in  all.  And  if  the  possession  of  the  true  religion  should 
occasion  any  difference,  it  surely  ought  to  make  a  government  so  fa- 
voured more  tenderly  alive  to  the  rights  of  conscience  than  the  rest. 

'  The  principle  may  be  tested,  however,  without  going  abroad.  If 
it  be  right  in  the  British  government  to  enforce  a  religious  education 
now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  wrong  to  have  done 
so  when  the  nation  was  immersed  in  paganism  on  the  one  hand,  or  in 
popery  on  the  other.     Nor  could  what  is   now  right  become  wrong, 
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of  course,  if  the  religion  of  this  country  should  change — an  event  far 
from  impossible — and  become  Romanist,  or  even  pagan,  again.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  however,  the  thing  meant  by  religious  education 
will  essentially  differ  from  what  is  now  meant  by  it;  and  we  must  con- 
clude, either  that  it  is  equally  right  for  a  government  to  insist  on  the 
children  being  made  pi'otestants  at  one  time,  papists  at  another,  and 
pagans  at  a  third,  or  else  that  it  is  wrong  to  meddle  with  their  religious 
education  at  all. — p.  12. 

We  have  preferred  dwellinf]^  the  more  largely  on  these  general 
discussions,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  received  far  less  notice 
than    they  merit.      Public    attention  has  been  engrossed  with 
the    details    of    the    government    measure,    and    the    principles 
which   pervade    it,   and  on  which,  in    fact,   it    is    based,  have 
consequently    slipped    out  of  view.       A   host   of  writers,    and 
speakers  by  the  hundred,  have  dwelt  on  the  anomalous  and  in- 
tolerant character  of  its  provisions.     The   public  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  unequivocally  on  these  points,  but  we  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  distinctness  and  con- 
sistency in  the  general  views  advocated.     Partial  glimpses  of  the 
truth  have  occasionally  been  visible ;   but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
leaders   of  the    movement  have  evidently  been  unprepared  to 
follow  out  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.    They  have 
hesitated  and  talked  in  equivocal  strains,  when  they  ought  to 
have  warned  off,  in  terms  not  admitting  of  misconstruction,  an 
intruding  power.     An  occasion  is  now  afforded  for  the  dissemi- 
nation  of  great  and  influential  principles.     The  public   mind  is 
aroused  from  its  usual  torpor,   and  the  seeds  of  truth,  to  bear 
blessed  fruit  at  some  future  day,  may  be  easily  scattered  around 
us.      Shall  we  improve  or  shall  we  lose  this  opportunity  ?     Shall 
we  content  ourselves  with  warding  off  the  threatened  evil,  and 
thus  leaving  ourselves  exposed  to  its  recurrence  ? — or  shall  we 
take  advantage  of  our  position  to  enlighten  the  public  mind — to 
raise  up  an  impregnable  barrier  of  principle — to  guard  at  once 
our  liberty  and  our  religion  from  their  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
foe  ?     It  is  in  no  querulous  temper  that  we   propose  these  in- 
quiries, but  in  an  earnest  and  deep  solicitude  to  obtain  for  our 
views  the  consideration  which  they  claim.     Let  them   be  exa- 
mined— gravely,   candidly,  honestly  examined — and  if  their  evi- 
dence be  not  conclusive  in  their  favour,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
rejected.     We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  this,  and  confidently 
abide  the  issue. 

If  the  principle  of  government  interference  with  education  be 
admitted,  no  form  of  such  interference  is  open  to  less  objection 
than  that  which  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Dunn's  pamphlet,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  his  practical  knowledge,  and  the  lucid  order 
and   comprehensive    perception    of   the    great    question    which 
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are  characteristic  of  his  mind.  For  the  reasons,  however,  already 
set  forth,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning  is  based. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  more 
specific  objections  which  lie  against  the  government  measure,  in 
which,  however,  we  are  greatly  relieved  by  Mr.  Hare's  Analytical 
Digest  of  the  bill,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  strongly 
recommending  to  the  early  and  careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  The 
following  summary  of  objections  is  taken  from  Mr.  Baynes's 
Letter  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eifective 
exposures  of  the  nefarious  scheme.  In  the  eighth  objection, 
which  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  management, 
Mr.  Baynes  has  omitted  to  state  that  the  granter  of  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  school  house  is  constituted  a  permanent  trustee. 

'  1st.  T\\e\n\[,  for  the  first  time,  enacts  that  schools  shall  be  built 
and  supported,  where  any  of  the  great  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
partly  out  of  the  poor's-rate.  Tivo-thirds  of  the  sum  required  for 
building  a  school  maybe  advanced  out oi' public  money — -^'xz.,  one-third 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  through  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
one-third  out  of  the  poor's-rate.  Whatever  deficiency  may  exist 
in  the  means  for  the  annual  support  of  the  school  is  also  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor's-rate. 

'  2nd.  The  rate-payers  are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  have  any 
species  of  control  or  influence  over  the  schools,  nor  any  check  upon 
the  expenditure. 

'  3rd,  The  bill  not  only  for  the  first  time  authorizes  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  schools  out  of  the  poor's-rate,  but  it  also  for  the  first 
time  places  schools,  thus  paid  for  out  of  the  public  money,  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  and 
with  such  provisions  as  would  make  them  exclusively  church  schools. 

'  4th.  The  bill  provides  no  assistance  whatever  for  any  other  class 
of  schools. 

'  5th.  It  acinsWj  forbids  the  employment  of  a  child  in  any  manu- 
facture ivho  does  not  attend  one  of  these  church  schools, — except  only 
that  children  may  attend  a  National  school,  a  British  and  Foreign 
school,  or  a  school  within  the  factory  where  they  work,  but  only  after 
those  schools  shall  have  been  reported  by  an  inspector  of  schools  to  be 
'  efiiciently  conducted'  (of  which  he  is  the  sole  judge)  ;  and  it  gives  no 
pecuniary  aid  to  such  schools. 

'  6th.  It  makes  it  unlavful  for  factory  children  to  attend  any  Wes- 
leyan,  Independent,  Baptist,  or  other  denominational  day-school. 

'  7th.  It  enforces  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  church 
schools,  by  penalties  both  on  the  milloioner  and  on  the  parents,  unless 
there  should  be  a  National  or  British  school  in  the  district,  or  a  school 
within  the  factory. 

'  8th.  The  schools  to  be  built  and  supported  out  of  the  poor's-rates 
are  to  be  under  the  management  of  seven  trustees;  of  whom  the  only 
permanent  one  is  to  be  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, — two  others  are 
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to  be  chtirchwardens,  chosen  (when  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
churchwardens  than  two)  by  the  clergyman, — and  the  remaining  four 
to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  justices  for  the  place  or  division. 

'  9th.  The  clerical  trustee  is  to  be  the  permanent  chairman  of  the 
trustees, — to  have  a  casting  vote, — to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  super- 
intendence of  the  religious  instruction, — to  direct  the  master  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given, — to  have  the  exclusive  selection  of  the 
religious  books  to  be  used, — to  instruct,  catechise,  and  examine  the 
children  in  the  principles  of  their  religion, — and  in  all  this  to  be  per- 
fectly IRRESPONSIBLE, — the  inspector  of  schools  being  expressly  forbid 
even  to  inquire  into  the  religious  instruction  given,  to  examine  the 
scholars  upon  it,  or  to  make  any  report  thereon,  unless  he  receive 
authority  for  that  purpose  from  the  archbishop  or  bishoji. 

'  10th.  The  master  and  his  assistants  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
bishop. 

'  11th.  The  schools  are  to  be  Sunday -sohools  as  well  as  day- 
schools;  and  the  scholars  are  to  attend  the  established  church  once  every 
Sunday;  but  with  the  following  exceptions — namely,  that  a  child  may  be 
exempted  from  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  day-school,  from 
attending  the  school  on  the  Sunday,  and  from  attending  the  church,  if 
'  the  parent  shall  notify  to  the  master  that,  on  the  ground  of  religious 
objection,  he  desires  such  scholar  not  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  England,'  or  to  receive  religious  instruction  on  week  days,  or 
to  attend  the  church  school  on  Sunday. 

'  12th.  The  church  catechism  and  such  portions  of  the  liturgy  as  the 
clergyman  may  select,  may  be  taught  for  one  hour,  out  of  three,  every 
morning  and  every  afternoon,  except  to  the  children  whose  parents 
shall  object. 

'  13th.  A  millowner  having  a  school  within  his  own  premises,  is 
obliged  to  have  the  church  catechism  and  liturgy  taught  there  to  any 
child  being  '  a  member  of  the  church  of  England.' — pp.  4 — 6. 

This  is  a  long  and  heavy  list  of  charges,  each  one  of  vi^hich 
has  already  been  so  fully  and  so  repeatedly  insisted  on,  that  we 
shall  advert  only  to  two  or  three  which  we  deem  most  important. 

The  bill  is  compulsory,  most  stringently  compulsory,  and  is 
enforced  by  a  pecuniary  penalty.  It  aifects  alike  the  child,  his 
parent,  and  his  employer,  and  enforces  its  requisition  with  a 
rigour  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  both  in- 
jurious and  cruel.  A  certificate  of  regular  attendance  at  one 
of  the  schools  constituted  or  recognised  by  the  Act,  is  need- 
ful in  order  to  a  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  obtaining 
employment,  and  for  such  attendance,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
threepence  per  week  may  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  The 
education  provided  and  thus  enforced  at  the  peril  of  starvation 
is,  be  it  remembered,  not  secular  only,  but  religious,  so  that  we 
have  here,  as  Mr.  Hinton  remarks,  '  a  new  edition  of  the 
abolished  Test  Act,  revised  and  enlarged.  Formerly,  there  was 
a  religious  test  for  civil  offices  of  emolument  and  honour ;  now 
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we  have  a  religious  test  for  the  commonest  occupations — for  the 
factory  and  the  forge,  for  the  counter  and  the  counting-house,  for 
the  plough  and  the  sheep-fold,  and  our  glorious  condition  is,  that 
no  man  can  work  unless  he  has  the  holy  mark  in  his  forehead.' 

But  again,  this  religious  education  is   thoroughly  sectarian. 
About  this  there    can  be  no    doubt  amongst  reasonable   men, 
for   the   thing    glares  upon    us    from    every    part   of   the   bill. 
In  the^r^^  place,  each  school  is  to  be  managed  by  eight  trustees, 
of  which  four  are  permanent,  the  clergyman,  with  a  second  vote 
as  chairman,  two  churchwardens,  and  the  granter  of  the  school- 
site.     So  far  the  sectarian  element  is  unmitigated,  for  no  other 
than  a  churchman,  and    a  thorough-going  one   too,   will    give 
land  for  such   a  purpose.     Then  the  other  four  trustees  are  to 
be  elected  annually  by   the  justices  at  petty  session,  a  body  of 
men  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much   to  say  that  fewer  things  will 
please  them  more  than  to  insult  and  depress  dissent.      Secondly, 
'  the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  the  master,  or  his 
assistants,'    as  also   'their  remuneration,'    are    committed  abso- 
lutely to  this  sectarian  body  of  trustees,   subject  only — and  let 
the  limitation  be  well  noted — to  the  approval  of  the   bishop  of 
the  diocese  *  as  respects  the  competency  of  such  master  and  his 
assistants  to  give  the  religious  instruction  required.''      Thirdly,  the 
catechism  and   liturgy  of  the   church — a  fruitful  source  of  the 
grossest   and    most   fatal  errors — are  to   be  taught  daily ;  and. 
Fourthly,  it  is  provided  that  the  master  shall  give   '  such  other 
religious  instruction'  as  the  clerical  trustee   shall  direct ;    '  the 
mode  in  which   such  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  being 
determined,  and    the    selection    of  the  books  for  that  purpose 
being  made,  by  the  clerical  trustee  alone."     Whether,  therefore, 
the  management,  the  mastership,  or  the  instruction  imparted,  be 
considered,  the  sectarian  character  of  the   system  is  alike  appa- 
rent. 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  no  violence  is  done  to  conscience  in 
this  matter,  since  provision  is  made  to  exempt  the  children  of 
dissenters  from  an  attendance  on  those  instructions  which  are 
appropriate  to  members  of  the  church ;  and  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  some  men  amongst  ourselves  who  are  credulous 
enough  to  imagine  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  adequately 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Too  honest  themselves  to 
evade  the  clear  import  of  a  rule  whose  authority  they  recognise, 
and  too  little  disposed  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  others,  they 
fondly  rely  on  a  security  whose  whole  object  is  eifected  when 
their  fears  are  allayed,  and  their  opposition  warded  off.  The 
ground  of  exemption  from  attendance  on  catechetical  and  litur- 
gical instruction  is,  religious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 
This  must  be  formally  preferred,  and  what  candid  man  can  fail. 
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on  reflection,  to  perceive  that  in  the  circumstances  of  our  opera- 
tives, very  few  of  them  can  be  expected  to  hazard  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  step.  The  exception  is  perfectly  nugatory ; 
wearing,  indeed,  the  mask  of  Hberahty,  but  in  truth  adding  in- 
sult to  oppression  ;  cheating  with  the  form  of  freedom  only  to 
accomplish  more  effectually  its  sinister  and  intolerant  design. 
Mr.  Fox  has  ably  exposed  the  delusive  character  of  this  provi- 
sion, and  we  quote  his  language  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

*  Who  is  to  decide  whether  an  objection  be  ^religious'?  The  Bill 
does  not  state.  The  case  apparently  comes  under  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  trustees  in  general,  and  of  the  clerical  trustee  in  particular. 
The  objections  of  many  nonconforming  and  heretical  classes  may  not 
be  deemed  religious,  but  irreligious.  Who  can  regard  such  an  occur- 
rence as  improbable,  that  has  observed  the  manner  in  which  many 
clergymen,  and  laymen  under  their  influence,  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  theological  opinions  differing  much  from  their  own  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ?  What  foUows  ?  If  the  child  be  admitted  as  a  pupil,  and 
the  objection  disregarded  as  not  religious,  we  have  a  barefaced  system 
— not  of  compulsory  education,  but  of  compulsory  proselytism.  And 
if  the  child  be  refused  admission,  not  only  is  instruction  refused,  but 
the  means  of  subsistence  also;  for,  by  the  Bill,  no  factory -master  can 
legally  give  that  child  employment*  Indeed,  the  dependence  of  the 
poor  upon  the  clergy  in  things  temporal,  is  yet  more  complete  than  this 
starthng  fact  would  indicate.  A  single  trustee  may,  in  the  absence  of 
the  others,  refuse  the  admission  of  a  child,  or  order  his  expulsion. f 
And  at  every  factory  the  law  is — no  school-certificate  no  employment. 
Poor  families  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  earn  their  bread  but  by  clerical 
sufferance. 

'  In  this  state  of  abject  dependence,  the  notifications  wiU  doubtless 
bear  a  smaU  proportion  to  the  real  objections.  It  would  have  been  so, 
independently  of  the  new  regulations;  but  much  more  under  their 
influence.  The  poor,  in  factory  districts,  do  not  belong  to  the  church; 
but  the  wealthy  generally  do,  in  all  districts.  And  no  disgrace  com- 
monly attaches  to  the  exercise  of  that  influence  which  station  and 
wealth  bestow,  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  conformity.  Peers  are  be- 
praised  in  the  newspapers  for  clearing  their  estates  of  dissenting 
schools;  and  Chapters  insert  a  clause  of  forfeiture  in  their  leases 
against  dissenting  worship.  In  one  direction,  at  least,  persecution  has 
become  a  I'ecognised  right  of  property.  The  notification  in  question 
will  be  an  offensive  overt  act,  which  the  poor  but  prudent  nonconfor- 
mist parent  will  hesitate  to  commit.  He  will  often  shrink  from  it. 
But  the  shrinking  from  it  will  not  change  his  opinion  of  the  church. 
He  will  not  be  reconciled  to  its  doctrines  or  discipline;  he  will  only  be 
self  abased  by  his  consciousness  of  cowardice.  His  children — for 
children  are  shrewd  in  their  observance — will  learn  a  fearful  lesson  ; 
that  of  the   compatibility  of  inward  repugnance  with  outward   sub- 

*  Clause  17.  t  Clause  54. 
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mission.  They  will  be  initiated,  for  the  commencement  of  their  moral 
training,  into  the  worst  corruption  of  modern  society  ;  they  will  learn 
to  cant  for  their  convenience.  Practically,  they  will  be  inoculated 
with  the  hypocrisy  that  doubts  or  denies,  scorns  or  loathes,  what  it 
affects  to  reverence.  The  worth  of  the  parent's  authority  is  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  clergyman's  instructions  not  substituted.  The  framers 
of  the  Bill  may  contemplate  no  such  results;  but  they  cannot  preclude 
them,  unless  the  measure  be  largely  modified. 

'  Suppose  the  notification  made,  and  the  child  admitted.  The  Bill 
then  declares,  that  '  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  compel 
such  child  to  be  present'  at  the  periods  of  liturgical  instruction,  '  not  to 
punish,  or  otherwise  molest,  such  child  for  not  being  present.'  Gracious 
words  ;  but  where  and  what  is  the  definition  or  the  penalty  of  moles- 
tation ?  The  school  may  be  easily  made  too  hot  to  hold  the  child, 
without  any  tangible  violation  of  the  law.  And  is  there  not  plenty  of 
molestation  according  to  the  law  ?  It  is  a  molestation  that  his  religion 
is  formally  proscribed  and  prohibited.*  The  master's  comments,  or 
exposition,  when  he  reads  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  children")"  every 
day,  may  be  a  molestation.  There  may  be  plenty  of  hitting  at  him, 
and  his  parents,  and  his  creed,  and  his  scruples,  and  his  sect,  which  all 
will  perceive,  and  he  will  feel.  The  very  selection  of  chapters,  were 
they  read  without  comment,  might,  by  a  zealous  master,  be  made  a 
molestation.  The  boy  may  be  pelted  with  texts  ;  and  texts  pelt  as 
hard  as  paving-stones.  The  school-books  may  be  full  of  molestation. 
Bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  evinced  in  teaching  how  to  spell  or 
to  count.  Elementary  Avorks  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  used  in 
'  national  schools,'  by  which  this  assertion  is  fully  sustained.  The 
daily  division  of  the  school,  by  the  test  of  conformity,  is  a  molestation. 
The  clerical  trustee,  or  his  deputy,  comes  in  like  a  little  deity  to  judg- 
ment, and  the  young  sheep  are  placed  at  his  right,  the  juvenile  goats 
sent  to  the  left  about,  and  every  infant  amongst  them  made  to  feel,  not 
only  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  separation,  but  the  dignity  of  con- 
formity and  the  degradation  of  dissent.' — pp.  9 — 12. 

The  schools  constituted  under  this  act  are  to  be  supported 
partly  from  the  poor's-rates — the  rate-payers  having,  however, 
no  control  over  them — partly  from  fees  deducted  from  the 
■wages  of  the  children — partly  by  voluntary  donations,  and 
partly,  under  certain  conditions,  by  loans  of  public  money. 
The  great  stress  of  the  burden  will  obviously  fall  on  the 
poor's-rates,  which  will  in  consequence  become  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical  assessment,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
are  preferred  against  the  church-rate.  We  need  not  insist  at 
large  on  this  objection,  as  it  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self on  the  12th  of  Februar}^,  1839.  It  is  true  he  was  then  in 
Opposition,  and  new  light  has  since  broken  in,  but  his  words  are 
on  record,  and  we  adduce  them  in  justification  of  the  ground  we 
take. 

*  Clause  59.  t  Clause  57. 
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'  I  shall  offer  (said  Sir  Robert  Peel)  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
in  my  power  to  any  plan  that  violates  perfect  liberty  of  education,  I 
think  tlie  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  must  not  attempt  to  introduce 
the  system  of  compulsory  assessment  into  parishes.  Where  the  dis- 
senters form  a  great  minority,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  are  members  of  the  established  church,  /  cannot  believe  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  assessment  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  dis- 
senters, or  that  they  will  submit  in  cases  where  the  members  of  the 
church  preponderate  in  the  vestry,  to  a  tax  imposed  by  them  for  the 
support  of  schools.  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  take  care  that  he  does 
not  expose  the  poor  law  to  unpopularity  on  account  of  any  unnecessary 
interference  with  education.  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity,  and  of  the  moral  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  can  only  be  done  in  this  country,  where  so  much  religious 
dissent  prevails,  by  leavifig  it  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  parties 
themselves,  and  by  permitting  each  to  educate  his  children,  as  he  at 
present  is  at  liberty  to  do,  in  those  great  principles  of  faith  in  which 
they  were  born.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  confident  belief  that  the 
church  of  England  is  now  awakened  to  the  absolute  necessity,  not  by 
force,  not  by  compulsion,  not  by  interfering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tvith 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  but  awakened  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  assuming  that  position  which  she  ought  to  assume,  in  constant 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  landed  proprietors  and  others  of  the 
country;  and  that  the  ordy  satisfactory  xoay  of  having  a  system  of 
education  (ivhich  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  religion)  in  this 
country,  is  for  each  party  to  act  for  themselves,  imposing  no  restrictiori 
upon  others,* 

Plain  men,  of  unsophisticated  judgments,  will  greatly  wonder 
how  the  opposition  leader,  who  uttered  such  sentiments  as  these 
in  1839,  could  in  1843  give  the  sanction  of  an  administration,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  to  such  a  measure  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

On  the  whole,  then — for  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a 
close — we  protest  against  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  call  for  its 
entire  abandonment.  It  admits  of  no  modifications,  but  must  be 
rejected  altogether.  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions  are  in  many 
respects  as  objectionable  as  the  bill  itself.  They  concede  to  the 
church  all  which  it  jjvqfessedhj  aims  at,  but  stop  short  of  the  gra- 
tuitous insults  and  wrongs  which  the  bill  inflicts.  We  therefore 
place  them  at  once  out  of  account,  and  call  upon  dissenters  not 
to  permit  their  attention  to  be  distracted  by  them.  The  real 
scheme  is  other  than  what  appears,  and  it  is  therefore  idle  to  talk 
about  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  for  education, 
when  the  object  sought  is  Si  jireparatory  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
a  sort  of  Church  of  England  Junior.  The  question  at  issue,  the 
matter  really  in  debate,  is  this,   and  none  other,  and  dissenters 
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should  look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  and  take  their  ground  accord- 
ingly. It  is  a  church-extension  scheme  which  the  government 
has  propounded — a  scheme  as  unscriptural  in  its  tendencies  as 
delusive  in  its  professions,  as  ruinous  to  all  which  is  energetic 
and  vital  in  religious  instruction,  as  it  would  be  found  conducive 
to  the  propagation  of  error  and  the  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men. 


mitf  KotiaiS* 


Baxter's  Portrait  of  the  Missionaries,  Williams  and  Moffat. 

A  critique  on  works  of  art  is  somewhat  out  of  our  sphere,  yet  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  instance,  withhold  our  high  commendation  of 
the  finished  beauty  and  self-speaking  character  of  the  two  portraits 
before  us.  Such  men  as  Williams  and  Moffat,  are  the  property  of  the 
church  universal,  and  thousands  who  bear  not  their  name,  will  rejoice 
to  have  these  all  but  speaking  likenesses  of  their  noble  countenances. 
The  portrait  of  Moffat  is  placed  on  the  foreground  of  an  interesting 
African  scene;  and  in  his  rear  is  given  a  view  of  a  Bechuana  par- 
liament, with  a  chief  speaking,  in  their  midst,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Christian  teacher;  while  that  of  the  lamented  Martyr  of  Erromanga 
represents  him  as  seated  in  his  study,  occupied  in  transcribing  the 
'  Missionary  Enterprise.'  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  likenesses  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  once  looked  upon  the  countenance  of 
either  will  instantly  recognise  it ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  portraits  is  equal 
to  their  fidelity.  The  success  of  Mr.  Baxter's  process  is  clearly  esta- 
blished by  the  force  and  character,  combined  with  great  softness  and 
delicacy,  which  distinguish  these  productions  of  his  skill. 


A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary ;  being  an  Abridgment  of  The 
Young  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.     London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary,  and  need,  therefore,  do  nothing 
more,  at  present,  than  give  the  following  extract  from  his  preface  to 
the  neat  little  pocket  volume  now  before  us.  '  This  Dictionary  is  de- 
signed chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  and  quality  of  classical  Latin 
words.  It  offers  information  necessary  for  persons  who,  with  greater 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  may  need  assistance  in  ascer- 
taining the  force  or  bearing  of  a  sentence,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  useful  as  a  companion  in  travelling,  or  in  other  cases  in  which  a 
larger  volume  would  be  burdensome  or  inconvenient.  In  substance, 
it  is  an  abridgment  of  my  '  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary' 
in  square  duodecimo,  and  the  more  '  Complete  Dictionary'  in  octavo.' 
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Brief  Memorials  of  Departed  Saints.     By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chapman. 
With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.   Baynes  ; 
and  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  D.D.     London  :  Dyer. 
1842. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  prepared  by  the  lamented  author 
for  publication  just  previously  to  his  death.  His  sudden  removal  has 
now  added  the  brief  memorial  of  his  own  life  to  those  of  others 
already  compiled  by  him.  They  are  abridgments  of  some  of  those 
contained  in  Brooks'  'Lives  of  the  Puritans,'  and  Burnham's  Memorials, 
with  others  added  from  various  sources  of  later  date.  They  are  judi- 
ciously selected,  and  arranged  with  convenience  for  occasional  reading. 
As  a  compilation  of  interesting  religious  biography  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  every  devout  Christian.  Moral 
and  spiritual  excellence  is  cherished  by  association  with  the  good, 
and  communion  with  renewed  minds,  and  from  the  perusal  of  these 
'  Memorials  of  Departed  Saints'  some  may  be  led  to  imitate  their 
virtues  and  to  join  their  company  hereafter.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if 
the  sale  of  this  volume  tends  in  any  measure  to  encourage  the  hearts 
and  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  widow  and  fatherless.  To  not  a  few 
of  those  who  loved  and  esteemed  Mr.  Chapman,  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  will  be  its  appendages.  They  consist  of  a  memoir 
of  the  excellent  compiler,  which  is  jn  itself  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Christian  biography,  and  an  affectionate  tribute  of  fraternal  regard  ; 
an  earnest  recommendatory  preface,  by  Dr.  Campbell  ;  the  concluding 
portion  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  curate  of  Yeovil,  whose 
sentiments  and  actions  display  a  genuine  catholicity  of  Christian  feeling, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  observe;  and  the  last  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Chapman  himself. 


Eminent  Holiness  essential  to  an  Efficient  Ministry.     By  the  Rev. 
Octavius  Winslow.     London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

We  have  perused  this  little  volume  with  satisfaction  and  thankful- 
ness to  God  and  its  author  for  the  powerful  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  its  subject  is  treated.  The  future  stability  and  success  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  with  these  the  brightest  hope  that  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  amelioration  and  increased  happiness  of  man  can  only  be 
realized,  under  a  gracious  Providence,  by  the  spirituality  and  power  of 
the  religious  teacher  of  this  and  the  succeeding  age.  The  earnest 
student  of  biblical  or  theological  literature  is  exposed,  in  the  task  that 
he  pursues,  to  peculiar  dangers,  and  is  liable  to  mistake  professional 
zeal  for  increased  holiness.  Mr.  Winslow 's  sermon  is  adapted  to  pre- 
vent such  fearful  error,  and  to  set  forth,  in  language  worthy  of  his 
subject,  the  responsibility  and  dangers  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  text  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  discourse 
had  been,  in  its  original  application,  more  clearly  in  unison  with  the 
subject.  The  substance  of  these  pages  was  delivered  as  an  addi-ess  at 
the  opening  session  of  Stepney  College.  We  advise  all  students  for 
the  ministry,  and  young  ministers,  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal. 
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Expository  Lectures  on  the  First  Four  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  ^-c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  A.B., 
Chaplain  to  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart.,  M.P.  1842.  London:  Hatchard 
and  Son. 

The  Voice  of  Christ  to  the  Churches,  considered  in  a  Course  of 
Twenty-one  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Second 
and  Third  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  By  Ebenezer 
Miller,  A.M.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Expository  preaching  is  the  most  Scriptural,  the  most  profitable, 
and  in  the  end  the  most  pleasing  form  of  communicating  religious 
truth.  We  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  Christian  congregations  generally 
are  beginning  to  apprehend  its  usefulness,  and  Christian  ministers  more 
carefully  and  frequently  to  practise  it.  Both  the  above  works  are  ex- 
positions of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  are  creditable  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  authors.  The  former  were  delivered  in  a  large  school- 
room, among  a  rural  population ;  the  latter  to  a  church  assembling  at 
Rotterdam.  They  are  valuable,  interesting,  and  faithful  illustrations 
of  the  truths  of  the  word  of  God. 


A  Pastor's  Memorial  to  his  former  Flock ;  consisting  of  Sermons 
and  Addresses,  the  relics  of  a  hy-gone  Ministry.  By  John  Mac- 
donald,  A.M.,  a  Missionary  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
India,  and  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Scotch  Cliurch,  River  Terrace, 
Islington.      1842.     London:  Cotes,  Cheapside. 

An  interesting  and  affecting  volume,  full  of  the  simple  truths  and 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  author  left  England  for  Cal- 
cutta as  a  Missionary  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  India,  in  1837,  and 
these  fragments  of  his  past  labours  have  been  compiled  and  prepared 
by  him  in  a  foreign  land,  and  dedicated,  with  much  affectionate 
earnestness,  to  his  former  charge.  The  sermons  and  addresses  are 
principally  on  subjects  connected  with  the  missionary  enterprise. 


Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands ;  being  Poetical  Records  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Classic  Spots  and  most  Eminent  Persons  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  France.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  London: 
AUman.      1843. 

A  little  book  full  of  benevolence  and  poetry.  The  author  appears 
to  have  visited  Europe,  especially  our  own  country,  not  to  observe  and 
publish  defects,  but  excellencies.  With  reference  to  the  responsibility 
resting  on  the  traveller  in  publishing  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ob- 
tained of  foreign  countries,  she  wisely  remarks  in  her  preface — '  It 
would  seem  that  an  obligation  was  laid  on  him  not  to  use  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  to  embarrass  and  embroil  God's  creatures,  but  to 
brighten  the  bands  of  the  nation  with  a  wreath  of  love.'  A  beautiful 
wreath  has  Mrs.  Sigourney  woven.  We  trust  that  it  may  serve  to 
strengthen  as  well  as  embellish  the  bands  that  unite  two  kindred  nations. 
One  flower  we  will  gather,  not  perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  beautiful, 
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for  there  are  others  equally  fair,  but  because  it  is  easily  transferable  to 
our  pages.     It  is  inscribed  as  a  sonnet 

TO  SOUTHEY. 

'  I  thought  to  see  thee  in  thy  lake-girt  home, 

Thou  of  creative  soul !     I  thought  with  thee 
Amid  thy  mountain  solitudes  to  roam, 

And  hear  the  voice,  whose  echoes,  wild  and  free, 
Had  strangely  thrill'd  me,  when  my  life  was  new, 

With  old  romantic  tales  of  wondrous  lore. 
But  ah!  they  told  me  that  thy  mind  withdrew 

Into  its  mystic  cell — nor  evermore 
Sat  on  the  lip,  in  fond  familiar  word, 

Nor  through  the  speaking  eye  her  love  repaid 
Whose  heart  for  thee  with  ceaseless  care  is  stirr'd, 

Both  night  and  day;  upon  the  wiUow  shade 
Her  sweet  harp  hung!     They  told  me,  and  I  wept. 
As  on  my  pilgrim's  way  o'er  England's  vales  I  kept.' 
August  28,  1840. 

There  is  many  a  friendly  tribute  to  English  virtue  and  kindness,  and 
many  an  affecting  incident  of  travel  told  in  the  pleasing  numbers 
of  song.  The  price  of  this  edition  places  the  charming  little  volume 
within  reach  of  a  large  class  of  readers. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubigne.  Translated  by  David  Dundas  Scott,  Esq. 
With  Notes  from  the  Netherlands  Edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Le 
Roy,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Illustrated  icith  Portraits. 
Vol.  II.     Parts  13 — 24.     Glasgow:  Blackie  and  Son. 

In  reviewing  some  months  ago  (June,  1842)  the  several  rival  trans- 
lations of  M.  D'Aubigne's  great  work,  we  had  occasion  to  criticise  the 
merits  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Scott's  version,  and  we  may  content 
oui'selves,  therefore,  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  judgment  there 
expressed.  That  article,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  principally  oc- 
cupied with  the  third  volume  of  M.  D'Aubigne's  work,  and  with  the 
translation  of  it  which  had  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  first  English 
translator.  Mr.  Scott's  translation  had  then  only  proceeded  to  the  end 
of  his  first  volume,  which  included  about  one  and  a  half  of  the  French 
edition.  He  has  now  completed  his  second  volume,  which  brings  up 
the  work  to  the  end  of  M.  D'Aubigne's  third  volume,  the  last  yet  pub- 
lished. The  publishers  intimate  '  that  the  author's  fourth  volume  is 
expected  shortly  to  appear,'  and  '  that  when  obtained,  its  translation 
will  be  promptly  proceeded  with  by  Mr.  Scott.'  In  the  above-men- 
tioned article  on  M.  D'Aubigne,  we  remarked  that  Mr.  Scott's  edition 
was  distinguished  by  two  attractive  features,  which  gave  it  some  advan- 
tage over  its  rivals.  One  is,  that  it  incorporates  the  notes  of  the 
Netherlands  Edition  of  J.  J.  Le  Roy;  the  other,  that  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  well-engraved  portraits  of  the  pi'incipal  personages  who 
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figured  in  the  scenes  of  the  history  it  describes.  The  portraits  ah'cady 
given,  are  those  of  Luther,  Leo  X.,  QEcohxmpadius,  Erasmus, 
Charles  V.,  Zwingle,  Melancthon,  Tetzel,  Calvin,  Mai'garet  of  Valois, 
The  Elector  Frederick,  and  Spalatin.  We  can  only  repeat  the  wish 
that  oil  the  translations  of  this  most  important  work  (which  was  never 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  crisis)  may  meet  with  a  sale  which 
may  '  repay  the  industry  and  justify  the  outlay  of  the  respective  authors 
and  publishers,'  though  still  retaining  our  formerly  expressed  opinion 
'  of  the  inexpediency  of  publishing  so  many  translations  of  the  same 
work.'  

A  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  arid  Historical,  of  the  variot/s 
Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects,  in  the  World. 
By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Parts  I.  IL  III.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  that  series  of  valuable  encyclopaedias,  published  by 
Messi's.  Longman  and  Co.,  to  one  of  which  we  recently  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  in  an  article  of  some  length.  We  presume  that 
the  present  work  is  now  completed  ;  we  have,  however,  seen  only  the 
first  three  parts,  and  can  therefore  speak  only  of  them;  when  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  rest,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  speali  of  the  work  at  greater  length. 

The  name  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  laborious  editor  of  the  valuable 
'  Dictionary  of  Commerce,'  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  labour  or 
pains  have  been  spared  to  ensure  accuracy.  In  the  articles  which  we 
have  examined,  we  have  observed  no  error  of  any  importance,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  type,  while  clear,  is  small,  thus  furnishing  a 
very  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.  Great  compression 
has  also  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles. 


Elements  of  Geometry  :  consistijig  of  the  first  four  and  the  sixth 
Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson,  with 
the  Principal  Theorems  in  proportion,  and  a.  Course  of  practical 
Geometry  on  the  Ground.  Also  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles, 
Planes,  and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  For  the  use 
of  the  Royal  Military  College.  By  John  Narrien,  F.R.S.,  and 
R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  in  the  Institution.  8vo. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.      1842.     pp.  276. 

Though  primarily  designed  '  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,'  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  work  will  not  have  a  very  con- 
siderable circulation  beyond  it,  especially  when  the  whole  series  of 
works  (of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  portion,  and  which,  when  finished, 
will  furnish  a  complete  course  of  mathematics)  shall  be  published. 
Such  a  course,  formed  on  one  plan,  of  moderate  compass,  and  moderate 
price,  was  much  needed,  and  will  be  most  acceptable  to  very  many 
mathematical  students.  The  '  present  treatise'  on  the  Elements  of 
Geometry,  forms,  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement,  '  the  second  of  a 
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series  ^yIlicll  is  to  constitute  a  general  course  of  mathematics  for  the 
use  of  the  gentlemen  cadets  and  the  officers  in  the  senior  department' 
of  the  above-mentioned  Institution.  Wliether  this  means  that  this 
treatise  is  to  form  the  second  of  the  series,  when  completed,  although 
the  first  is  not  yet  published,  or  that  one  has  already  appeared  before 
this,  we  know  not.  We  presume  the  former  supposition  is  the  true 
one,  as  we  have  seen  no  portion  of  the  course  except  the  present  trea- 
tise. The  course,  when  completed,  will  comprehend  the  subjects  whose 
titles  are  subjoined: — I.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  II.  Geometry. 
III.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  Mensuration.  IV. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Diffi3rential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with 
the  properties  of  the  Conic  Sections.  V.  Practical  Astronomy  and 
Geodesy.  VI.  The  Princij)les  of  Mechanics.  VII.  Physical 
Astronomy. 

On  most  of  these  subjects  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  admii-able 
works  already  before  the  public.  But  the  best  are  far  too  voluminous 
and  expensive,  while  many  others  are  either  too  slight  or  too  profound 
for  the  generality  of  students.  But  independently  of  this,  Ave  think 
the  advantage  is  not  inconsiderable,  of  studying  these  subjects  in  a 
systematic  course,  expounded  in  a  sex'ies  of  works  projected  and  executed 
under  the  eye  of  a  single  editor.  No  one  who  has  studied  such  a 
series  (as,  for  example,  Mr.  De  Morgan's  excellent  series  of  works) 
can  be  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  easy  reference  to  what  has  been 
already  proved,  and  of  familiarity  with  the  author's  arrangement, 
method,  and  even  style,  (for  mathematics  has  its  better  and  worse  styles, 
as  well  as  any  other  department  of  literature.) — The  present  ti'catise 
is  an  excellent  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  The  title  page 
will  show  how  comprehensive  is  the  '  geometry'  it  teaches.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  principal  propositions  of  Euclid's  fifth  book  (for 
which  Mr.  Ivory's  '  Tract  on  Proportion'  has  been  substituted)  are 
given  (and  with  great  clearness)  in  the  theorems  on  proportion,  and 
geometrically  proved.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  An  algebraical  investi- 
gation of  these  theorems  is  also  appended.  The  course  of  practical 
geometry  on  the  ground,  and  the  portions  on  solid  and  spherical 
geometiy,  Avill  also,  we  feel  convinced,  be  regarded  as  valuable  im- 
provements on  the  ordinary  editions  of  Euclid.  We  have  only  to  say 
that  the  type  is  clear,  the  diagrams  well  executed,  and  the  whole  getting 
up  admirable. 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  remaining  portions  of  the  projected 
course,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  enabled  to  speak  in  terms  of 
similar  commendation  of  them,  as  of  this  ti'eatise  on  Geometry. 
Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  treatise,  neither  too  full  nor  too  scanty, 
— elementary  enough,  but  not  too  elementary, — on  analytical  geometry 
and  the  diiferential  and  integral  calculus.  We  could  mention  many 
admirable  works — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Waud's  treatise  on  the  former 
subject,  and  Mr.  De  Morgan's  elaborate  work  on  the  latter,  (both 
published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  but  they  are  too  vo- 
luminous and  profound  for  the  general  student,  who  can  read  them 
to  full  advantage  only  after  some  more  limited  treatises.  Similar 
observations  apply  to  many  oth(n*  valuable  works  on  these  subjects. 
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Family  Essays  on  the  Creation,  Preservation,  and  Government  of  the 
Universe,  intended  for  the  Evening  of  every  Sunday  throughout 
the  Year.  Each  Essay  followed  by  an  ajipropriate  Prayer. 
Edinburgh:  WiUiam  Wliyte.     1842. 

A  3Ianual  of  Devotion  for  Individuals  ;  or.  Selection  of  Scripture 
Readings,  Hymns,  and  Prayers,  for  the  Mornings  and  Evenings 
of  Four  Weeks,  ^vith  Hymns  and  Prayers  for  various  Occasions. 
By  an  Octogenarian.     London:  Jackson  and  Walfovd.     1842. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  singular  combination  of  religious 
truth,  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  facts  of  history.  It  is  a 
thick  octavo  of  four  hundred  pages,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
large  type.  The  essays  in  it  are  twenty-six  in  number.  '  The  second 
part  will  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  purposed 
that  the  whole  work  shall  afterwards  be  completed  by  the  addition  of 
essays  of  half  the  length,  for  the  evenings  of  the  week-days,  upon  tlic 
philosophical  and  historical  subjects  alluded  to  on  the  foregoing  Sun- 
day.' We  fear  that  the  essays  are  too  much  in  the  form  of  pliilo- 
sophical  treatises  to  be  popular,  and  of  too  superficial  a  kind  to  secure 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  thought  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  '  The  instilling  of  truth  in  an  interesting  form  into  the  minds 
of  the  uninstructed,'  which  the  author  proposes  as  the  object  of  his  la- 
bours, is  a  task  that  requires  great  simplicity  and  freshness  of  manner, 
as  well  as  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truth  to 
be  communicated.  The  author,  who  enters  at  some  length  into  tlie 
controverted  topics  of  geology,  interprets  the  six  days  of  creation  as 
indefinite  periods  of  time;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  mean- 
ing, supposes  that  we  are  even  now  living  during  the  seventh.  The 
object  is  undoubtedly  commendable,  but  thei'e  is  much  want  of  adapta- 
tion in  the  manner  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

The  second  publication  is  sufficiently  described  by  its  title,  and  is 
likely  to  be  very  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems. 

Poems,  Religious  and  Elegiac.     By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Sigourney.    London  : 
Robert  Tyas. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
as  a  writer  both  of  prose  and  of  poetry;  and  the  two  neat  volumes  befoi'e 
us,  forming  a  general  collection  of  her  poetical  works,  will,  wa  doubt 
not,  be  welcome  to  her  numerous  admirers.  The  prevailing  character- 
istics of  this  lady's  poetry  are,  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  graceful  diction, 
and  a  sweet  and  easy  flow  of  versification,  which,  among  the  general 
class  of  readers,  goes  farther  than  any  other  qualification.  Most  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney's  poems  are  short.  In  '  Pocahontas,'  howevei-,  she 
has  attempted  one  of  some  length,  and  has  adopted  a  verse  resembling 
the  difi^icult,  but  beautiful   Spenserian  stanza.     Although,  as  a  whole, 
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it  seems  unfinished,  there  are  detached  passages  of  great  spirit;  her 
forte,  however,  lies  rather  in  shorter  compositions. 

The  '  Tlioughts  at  Sea,'  with  anticipations  of  '  England,  mother- 
land,' of  her  '  bards  of  old,'  of  her  luemories  of  other  days,  her  '  old 
kings  and  steel-clad  knights,'  her  castles,  her  cathedrals,  are  very 
characteristic  ;  and  her  enthusiastic  address  to  Wordsworth  is  as 
honourable  to  herself  as  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  poet. 

As  a  writer  of  religious  poetry,  Mrs.  Sigourney  deserves  much 
praise.  There  is  a  condensation  in  some  of  her  lines  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  wire-drawn  style  too  much  adopted  by  writers  on 
religious  subjects,  and  wdiich  may  frequently,  we  think,  be  traced  to 
the  injurious  facility  with  which  vei'ses  are  composed  in  those  popular 
metres  that  are  mostly  used  for  the  purpose.  We  would  recom- 
mend especially  to  Mrs.  Sigourney's  attention,  the  longer  and  more 
difficult  measures  of  English  poetry  ;  not  because  they  are  difficult, 
but  because  great  care  and  polish,  and  nice  choice  of  diction,  are 
required  in  their  construction,  and  in  the  very  labour  of  composition  a 
condensation  is  obtained,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites, 
(although  in  the  present  day  well  nigh  overlooked)  of  genuine  poetry. 
We  have  been  struck  with  this  in  looking  over  these  two  volumes ; 
for  while  several  of  the  pieces  written  in  the  more  popular  measures 
are,  though  flowing  and  graceful,  by  far  too  diffuse,  those  where  the 
construction  of  the  verse  required  more  care  are  often  characterized, 
not  merely  by  greater  precision,  but  by  far  greater  force  and  spirit. 


A   Memoir   of  Ebenezer  BlrreU,  late  of    Stepney   College,  London. 
By  his  "Brother.    Second  Edition.    London:   Simpk in  and  Marshall. 

An  affectionate  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  a  deceased  brother,  written 
in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  evidently  intended  rather  to  benefit  the 
living  than  to  eulogize  the  dead.  To  young  men  in  general,  and  to 
ministerial  students  in  particular,  it  will  prove  both  a  pleasing  and  a 
useful  companion. 


The  Fall  of  Man;  The  Atonement;  Divine  Influence — Three  Lec- 
tures recently  delivered  in  Holloway  Chapel.  By  A.  J.  Morris. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

These  lectures  are  no  ordinary  productions,  whether  regarded  as  in- 
dications of  the  mental  character  of  their  author,  or  as  pulpit  exposi- 
tions of  three  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  divine  Avord.  The 
views  taken,  as  well  as  tlie  mode  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  command  the  respectful  attention,  and  to  minister 
to  the  religious  improvement  of  an  intelligent  people.  We  congratulate 
the  church  at  Holloway  in  having  obtained  such  a  pastor,  and  tnist 
they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  boon,  by  esteeming  him  very 
highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake.  Were  our  pulpit  ministrations 
generally  of  the  character  of  these  discourses,  we  should  soon  perceive 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  taste  and  religious  attainments  of  the 
people. 
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The  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  obtained  principally  from  Oral 
Tradition.  Collected  and  edited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
Esq.  Second  Edition.  With  Alterations  and  Additions.  Lon- 
don: John  Russell  Smith. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  1841  for  private  circula- 
tion amongst  the  members  of  the  Percy  Society,  but  a  demand  for  it 
having  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  is  now  reprinted  in  an  enlarged 
and  imjjroved  form.  '  It  has  been  the  editor's  principal  object  to  form 
as  genuine  a  collection  of  the  old  vernacular  rhymes  of  the  English 
nursery  as  he  possibly  could,  without  admitting  any  very  modern  com- 
positions, at  least  none  belonging  to  the  present  century.'  In  this 
object  Mr.  Halliwell  has  most  happily  succeeded,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  equally  acceptable  to  the  youngest  of  our  children,  and  to  the 
antiquarian  investigator  of  our  literature.  Many  of  the  rhymes  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  are  evidently  fragments  of  old  ballads,  and 
thus  possess  a  value  apart  from  their  nursery  associations.  We  envy  not 
the  sensibility  or  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  can  throw  aside  such 
a  volume  as  too  trifling  for  his  inspection,  or  read  it  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  deep  interest.  We  confess  for  ourselves — however  in- 
compatible it  may  be  deemed  with  our  grave  vocation — that  it  has 
renewed  with  a  vividness  rarely  obtained,  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  fondly  cherished  of  our  impressions. 


Illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
3Ian7iers  arid  Customs  of  the  East.  By  the  late  Professor  (reorgc 
Paxton,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson — Geography.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant 
and  Son. 

This  volume  completes  a  very  neat,  cheap,  and  greatly  improved 
edition  of  Professor  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture.  The  edition 
consists  of  four  volumes,  which  may  be  had  separately  or  together.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Geography,  the  second  to  the  Natural 
History,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
East,  and  the  whole  bear  the  marks  of  a  sound  and  discriminating 
judgment,  habits  of  accurate  and  extensive  research,  together  with 
an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  work 
passed  through  two  editions  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  is 
now  re-issvied,  with  very  considerable  additions,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson.  '  The  contributions  of  the  editor,  in  all 
the  three  departments  of  the  work,  have  been  considerable  ;  having  for 
many  years  been  a  gleaner  in  this  captivating  field  of  study,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  introduce  all  the  most  important  obsei'vations  and  re- 
searches that  have  been  communicated  to  the  world,  either  in  books  of 
travels  or  the  transactions  of  literary  societies  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  has  thus  imparted  to  the  new  issue  a  rich  variety  and  copi- 
ousness of  illustration,  that  must  render  it  greatly  superior  in  value 
and  interest  to  the  former  editions.'  A  brief  Memoir  of  the  author, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  is  also  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  copious 
indexes,  both  of  suhjccts  and  of  Scripture  passages,  are  supplied. 
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In  the  Press, 

Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity.  By  Sir  John  Bickerton  Wil- 
liams, Knt.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

A  Translation  of  Professor  Vinet's  Essay  on  the  Profession  of  Personal 
Religious  Conviction,  and  upon  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.  By  Charles  Theodore 
Jones.     In  one  volume,  royal  12mo. 

A  Third  Edition  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology  is  now  ready. 
In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow. 
By  his  Daughter.    One  vol.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait. 

Astronomy  and  Scripture,  or  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ  in  connexion 
with  that  Science.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.     One  vol.  foolscap. 

The  Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga  ;  or  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Missions  illustrated  from  the  Life  &c.  of  Rev.  John  Williams. 
By  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D. 

Second  Edition  of  Letters  on  Missions.     By  Rev.  W.  Swan. 

Letters  written  during  a  Journey  to  Switzerland  in  the  Autumn  of  1841. 
By  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates. 

Just  Published. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner,  M.P.  Edited  by  his 
brother,  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     2  vols. 

The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,  including  Twenty  Years'  Wanderings 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.     3  vols. 

The  Works  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  Himself.  Vol.  VI. 
The  Christian  Contemplated. 

The  Fallacies  of  Faculty,  with  the  Principles  of  the  Chrono-Thermal 
System  of  Medicine.     By  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.     People's  Edition. 

The  Emigrant's  Hand- Book  of  Facts  concerning  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.     By  Samuel  Butler. 

Address  to  Agriculturists  and  Others,  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  as  bearing  on  their  Interests.     By  Dr.  Henry  Edwards. 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  Court  and  Times.  Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.     Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.     Part  XXII. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere — William  Shakspere.  A  Biography. 
Part  VI. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.     Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Gumming,  M.A.     Part  XXL 

Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science,  Mechanical  Science,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Arts.     By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 

Letter  to  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  on  the  Present  Defective  State  of  National 
Education,  and  the  Necessity  of  Government  Interference.  By  Rev.  Thos. 
Page,  M.A. 

Extracts,  Useful,  Instructive,  and  Entertaining. 

The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  being  the  Declared  Opinions  of  her 
Bishops  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay.     By  Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  M.A. 

Pleasant  Memorials  of  Pleasant  Lands.     By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 

Life  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years  in  that  Country.  By 
Madame  C de  la  B .     With  a  Preface.     By  W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  Wives  of  England,  their  Relative  Duties,  Domestic  Influence,  and 
Social  Obligations.     By  the  Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England.' 

Sermons,  printed  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Beddome, 
With  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
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The  Papal  and  Hierarchical  System  compared  with  the  Religion  of  the 
New  Testament.     l2mo. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  and  LL.D.  Vols.  XXII— XXV. 
Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  the  Headship  of  Christ  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and 
illustrated  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  on  Science,  Literature,  and  Reli- 
gion, delivered  in  Glasgow  by  Ministers  of  various  Denominations.  Second 
Series. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.     Part  II. 

The  Gospel  promotive  of  True  Happiness.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White, 
A.M.,  Dublin. 

Anglo-Catholicisin  not  Apostolical ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural 
Authority  of  the  leading  doctrines  advocated  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
&c.     By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A. 

On  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  By  David  Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Companion.  A  Series  of  Practical  Meditations,  or 
Short  Practical  Discourses  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
year.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Parts  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
andX. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Gumming,  M.A. 
Part  XXII. 

China,  in  a  Series  of  Views  displaying  Scenery,  Architecture,  Social 
Habits,  &c.  By  Thomas  Allom.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices 
by  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright.     Parts  V.  and  VI. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  illustrated.     Part  XXIII. 

A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary.     By  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

Tintern,  Stonehenge — '  Oh  think  of  me  at  times.'  By  Stephen  Prentis, 
M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  or  Tracts  and  Essays  on  Topics  connected  with 
Biblical  Literature  and  Theology.  No.  I.  Editor,  Edward  Robinson,  D.D., 
New  York. 

An  Exposure,  from  Personal  Observation,  of  Female  Prostitution  in  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  and  Rochdale,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cause,  Extent,  Results,  and  Remedy  of  the  Evil.  By 
William  Logan.     Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

Methodism  in  its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Position.  A  Sermon  in 
Three  Parts,  preached  before  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1842, 
and  published  by  their  order.     By  Rev.  James  Dixon,  Ex-President. 

Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
By  Henry  Ainsworth.     2  vols. 

The  Holy  Bible,  accompanied  throughout  by  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  and  Revised  Version.  By  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey,  D.D. 
Part  11. 

The  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.     By  John  Kitto.     Part  I. 

The  Principles  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  delineated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  Rev.  H.  W.  Williams. 

Gathered  Leaves.  By  James  A.  Page,  Under-graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Outlines  for  the  Pulpit,  or  Short  Illustrations  of  Select  Texts  for  Evan- 
gelical Discourses.     By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. 

A  Sketch  of  Popery. 

Electricity,  its  Phenomena,  Laws,  and  Results. 

Dominici  Diodati  I.  C.  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Grasce  Loquente  Exerci- 
tatio.     Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B. 
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For  JUNE,  1843. 


Art.  I.  Essai  sur  la  Manifestation  ties  Convictions  Reliyieuses  et  sur 
la  Separation  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat,  envisagee  comme  consequence 
neccssaire  et  comme  qarantie  du  principe.  Par  A.  Vinet.  Paris. 
1842.     8vo.     pp.  552. 

Manifold  and  most  significant  arc  the  symptoms  that  the  great 
question  of  '  Church  and  State'  will  speedily  become  the  question 
of  our  times,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  on  the  continent. 
It  is,  in  fact,  fast  becoming  European.     At  home,  it  is  not  only 
discussed  with  increasing  interest,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of 
its  importance,  amongst   the  large   and  influential  communities 
which  have  separated  from  the  establishment,  but  circumstances 
of  a  most  singular  character  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
simultaneously  forced  its  consideration  on  members  both  of  the 
Scotch  and   English  churches,  and  have  led  to   declarations  of 
the    most   novel  and   astounding  character;  while  the  copious 
and  highly  philosophical  work  of  Monsieur  Vinet  (from  which 
we  propose  to  translate   some  striking  and  powerful  passages  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article),  show  that  on  the  continent 
also  the    question  is  beginning  to  be   agitated  with    the  same 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  amongst  ourselves ;  with  the  earnest- 
ness, in  fact,  which  is  fairly  due  to  its  tremendous  magnitude  and 
momentous  consequences. 

Our  own  views  on  the  subject  of  '  Church  and  State'  have 
often  been  propounded  to  our  readers,  and  will  often  be  pro- 
pounded again.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  insist  on 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  It  will  be  equally  interesting  to 
see  the  light  in  which  our  countrymen,  professed  advocates  of 
the  church-and-state  system,  begin  to  view  the  subject,  and  to 
mark   the    highly  significant    declarations   which    unexpected 
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changes  of  position,  and  '  untoward  circumstances'  have  extorted 
from  them.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  analysis  of  the 
work  of  Monsieur  Vinet,  we  propose  to  dwell  for  a  page  or  two 
on  this  topic. 

Half  developed  as  may  be  the  views  of  many  members  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  establishments,   who  yet  have  proclaimed 
their  discontent  at  the  actual  relations  which  subsist  between 
the   church  and  the   state, — tenaciously  as  they  may  cling  to 
the  preferments    and    emoluments  they  cannot  prevail    upon 
themselves  to  sacrifice, — and  long  as  they  may  hope  that  the 
evils  of  which  they  complain  may  admit  of  remedy,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  their  very  restlessness  and  murmurs  will  do  more,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  subdue  prejudices  in  their  own  minds  and 
in  those  of  their  fellow  members,  than  the  strongest  and  clearest 
argumentation   from    the     pen    of    a   dissenter.       Imperfectly 
developed,    inconsistent,    ambiguous    as    their    sentiments    and 
declarations  may  be,  they  are  gradually  familiarizing  the  minds 
of  churchmen  to  the    contemplation  of  the  dreaded  question, 
and  are  inducing  them  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be,  whether 
there  is  not  more  than  a  counterbalance  of  evils  to  set  off  against 
the  fancied  advantages  of  the  state  alliance  ;  to  ask  what,  after  all, 
would   be    the   terrible    consequences  of  a   dissolution  of  that 
alliance.     This  alone,  we  consider  no  trivial  point  gained.     The 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  churchman  seriously  to  en- 
tertain the  question.     Till  lately,  he  held  his  opinions  as  a  sort 
of  axioms  which  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  would  almost  as 
soon  listen  to  an  infidel  attempting  to  disprove   the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  to  any  one  who  should  endeavour  to  show  that 
state  aUiance  and  state  patronage  were  prejudicial  to  its  progress 
and  influence.     But  circumstances  have,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
not  a  little  shaken  the  integrity   and  firmness   of  this  belief. 
Changes  the  most  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  events  of  the  most 
singular  and  intractable  character,  have  revealed  more  than  was 
ever  suspected  before,  of  the  perils  and  difficulties  which  attend 
the  anomalous  alliance  of  church  and  state.     They  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  all  sunshine — that  all  the  advantage  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  church — that  if  endowed  and  protected,  she  must 
pay  something  for  her   privileges,  and    amongst  other  things, 
pawn  to  the  state  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  diadem, — the  spiri- 
tual supremacy,  the  noble  independence  with  which  her  divine 
Lord  had  invested  her.     It  has  been  found  that  the  state  does 
not  give,  but  lend,  and  that  on  most  usurious  interest;  that  if 
the  church   accept  of  the   state  benefactions,  she  is  expected  to 
repay  them  by  servile  and    degrading  dependence,   and  must 
submit  to  have   her  hands  tied,  her  tongue  schooled,  and  her 
freedom  of  action  and  of  movement  fettered.     This  both  epis- 
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copalians  and  presbyterians  have  been  painfully  taught  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  their  complaints  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  fair, 
that  so  long  as  they  persist  in  remaining  in  an  established  church, 
they  should  submit  with  patience  to  the  conditions  on  which 
that  establishment  has  been  constituted  ;  that  they  should  scru- 
pulously  maintain  the  bargain  into  which  they  have  voluntarily 
entered,  as  much  when  they  are  on  the  losing,  as  when  they  are 
on  the  winning  side  ;  that  as  reciprocity  is  the  avowed  basis  of 
the  contract,  they  should  not  pretend  that  it  is  their  exclusive 
province  to  receive,  but  not  to  give  ;  to  enjoy  privileges  and  en- 
dowments, and  yet  remain  uncontrolled ;  to  be  both  dependent 
and  independent  at  the  same  time.  But  though  their  complaints, 
considering  their  position,  are  most  inconsistent  and  irrational, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  them  uttered.  They  indicate  life,  at  all 
events.  Indeed,  though  the  system  of  a  state  church  may  work 
with  tolerable  smoothness  in  periods  of  religious  languor  or 
drowsiness,  which,  in  fact,  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  produce 
or  to  perpetuate,  the  reviviscence  and  general  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious feeling  (even  though  it  be  of  a  morbid  character)  never 
fails  to  reveal  more  or  less  of  the  anomalous  conditions  on  which 
the  alliance  depends,  and  the  practical  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities which  ever  attend  it ;  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians a  deep  and  burning  sense  of  the  degradation  in  which  the 
church  is  involved,  the  humbling  vassalage  to  which  she  is 
reduced.  Nor  are  the  complaints  of  our  inconsistent  churchmen, 
whether  episcopalians  or  presbyterians,  significant  on  this  ground 
only.  As  already  said,  they  cannot  but  tend  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence and  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
system,  and  to  familiarize  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
subject  which  has  had  to  contend  with  no  obstacle  so  great  as 
the  obstinacy  which  refuses  honestly  to  investigate  it. 

Believing  that  nothing  can  be  effected  in  questions  of  so 
momentous  a  character  except  by  prolonged  public  discussion,  we 
are  persuaded  that  Divine  providence  has  done  more  by  forcing 
this  subject  on  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  churchmen 
themselves,  than  would  have  been  effected  by  the  most  cogent 
argumentation  of  dissenters.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  indica- 
tions which  present  themselves,  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
great  question,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south  of  our  island. 

If  we  look  to  Scotland,  we  see  the  establishment  in  the  most 
extraordinary  condition.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  motives  or  conduct,  the  consistency  or  otherwise,  of  those 
who  have  originated  the  late  movement;  without  inquiring 
whether  the  secular  interference  against  which  they  protest  be 
denounced  on  precisely  the  right  ground,  or  whether  theirnotions 

uu2 
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of  tlie  spiritual  independence  which  belongs  to   Christ's  church 
be  not  somewhat  imperfect,   it   is  a  fact  that  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  the  alliance  with  anything  approaching  a  due  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  institute,  has  forced  on 
thousands  of  minds  all  hut  a  conviction  that  those  difficulties  are 
insuperable,  and  on  thousands  more  a  thorough  conviction   that 
the  dissohition  of  all  connexion  with  the  state  would  be  an  evil 
of  very  little  consequence  compared  with  the  usurpation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Christ's  church.     Speeches  and  declara- 
tions to  this  effect  are  now  quite  flimiliar  to  the  ears  of  the  people. 
We  see,  in  fact,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Scottish  church 
apparently  on  the  very  point  of  detaching  itself  from  that  com- 
munit}^  (whether  indeed,  they  ought  not,  in  consistency,  to  have 
taken  such  a  step  before  this,  may  well  admit  of  question,)  and 
regularly  and  coolly  organizing  a  plan  of  government  and  econ- 
omics previous  to  their  departure.     This  separation  it  seems  now 
almost  impossible  to  avert,  without  either  some  extraordinary  fetch 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  will  compromise  its  claims, 
or  some  equally  extraordinary  concession  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
sentients, which  will  compromise  still  more  fatally  their  honour 
and  their  conscience.     Nor  is  it  among  the  least  significant  in- 
dications of  the  times,  that  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the 
non-intrusion  party  is  precisely  the  man  who,  some  six  years  ago, 
was  summoned  to  London,  to  champion,  by  his  eloquence,  the 
cause  of  establishments  against  all  opposers.     And  this  very  man 
— strange  fatality  ! — is  now,  and  has  long  been,  all  but  a  dis- 
senter ! 

But  we  need  say  the  less  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  church, 
as  its  present  position  was  so  fully  discussed  only  a  short  time 
since  in  the  pages  of  this  journal ;  and  what  was  then  said  is 
doubtless  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

Equally  instructive  arc  the  admissions  and  complaints  uttered 
by  the  Puseyite  faction.  None  can  view  with  greater  appre- 
hension, amazement,  or  disgust,  the  system  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion which  they  are  so  busy  in  propagating,  or  be  more  alive  to 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  they  advocate  than 
ourselves.  Yet  these  very  errors  have  forced  them  on  a  partial 
recognition  of  one  important  truth — the  degraded  position  of  their 
church  arising  out  of  her  present  relations  to  the  state.  Their 
very  excess  of  superstitious  reverence,  their  very  admiration  of 
that  paramount  church-authority  Avhich  they  would  fain  revive, 
compels  them  to  regard  the  church  as  crippled  and  shackled  hand 
and  foot,  and  has  led  them  repeatedly  to  speak  in  no  very 
measured  terms  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  once  vaunted 
*  alliance.'  Though,  if  made  absolutely  independent  of  the  state 
to-morrow,  they  would  probably  attempt  to  realize  a  system  which 
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we  should  altogether  deplore  ;  though  they  would  probably  make 
a  desperate  attempt  at  reunion  with  the  Romish  church ;  though 
they  would,   perhaps,  wish,   not  only  to  see  the  chiu'ch  released 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  state,  but  with  their  exaggerated  views 
of  her  supremacy,   to    see    the    state  entirely    subordinated  to 
her, — still  they  are,  in  one   respect,  in   the  right.      They  see 
clearly  enough   that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  church  to  be   the 
creature,  the  dependent,  the  tool  of  the  state ;  without  a  will  of 
its  own,  without  any  power  of  free  movement  or  of  spontaneous 
action.     Grossly  perverted,  as,  in  our  judgment,  are  their  views 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as  of  the  sort 
of  authority  and  independence  to  which  she  ought  to  aspire,  they 
do  clearly  perceive  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  spiritual  empire 
— such  as  that  of  Christianity  is  undoubtedly  designed  to  be — to 
be  in  bondage  to  the  civil  power,  to  have  its  supreme  officers 
appointed,   and,  if  need  be,  deposed,  its  external  and  internal 
relations  adjusted,  its  public  documents  discussed,  its  revenues 
managed  by   men,   most  of  whom   do  not  even  profess   much 
religious  earnestness  or  zeal — some  of  whom  avowedly  have  none 
— many  of  whom  are  but  cold  friends,  and  others  open  enemies. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  galled  by  their  present  position,  and 
all  the  more  galled,  the  higher  their  ecclesiastical  tone  and  pre- 
tensions.    Chafing  under  this  irritation,  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  give  expression  to  sentiments  and  feelings  which  cannot 
but  have  tended  to  familiarize  their  own  minds  and  those  of  their 
party,  to  the  thought  of  ultimate  separation  from  the  state,  as  no 
such  immitigable   evil,  and  even  in   some  degree  to  reconcile 
them  to  the   change  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope   and  believe  that 
such  statements    will  be  found  of  essential  use  in   detaching 
churchmen  from  their  prejudices,  and  inducing  them  fairly  to 
entertain  the  subject,  when  the  erroneous  views  and  extravagant 
pretensions  in  which  they  originated  shall  have  been  renounced 
and  exploded.     Our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few 
brief  specimens  of  the  sort  of  statements  we  refer  to.     Nowhere 
are  they  found  stronger  than  in  the  far  famed  Oxford  Tracts, 
and  in  the  public  organs  which  are  understood  to  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  members  of  the  same  party. 

'  Tlie  legislature,'  says  the  author  of  the  second  Tract,  '  has  lately 
taken  upon  itself  to  remodel  the  dioceses  of  Ireland;  a  proceeding 
which  involves  the  appointment  of  certain  bishops  over  certain  clergy, 
and  of  certain  clergy  under  certain  bishops,  without  the  church  being 
consulted  in  tlic  matter.  .  .  .  Are  we  content  to  be  accounted  the  mere 
creation  of  the  state,  as  schoolmasters  or  teachers  may  be,  or  soldiers, 
or  magistrates,  or  other  public  ollicers?  Did  the  state  make  us?  Can 
it  unmake  us?  Can  it  send  out  missionaries?  Can  it  arrange  dioceses? 
Surely  all  these  are  spiritual  functions;  and  laymen  may  as  well  set 
about  preaching  and  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine  as  assume  these? 
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....  Would  St.  Paul,  witli  his  good  will,  have  suffered  the  Roman 
poiver  to  appoint  Timothy  Bishop  of  Miletus  as  well  as  Ephesus? 
Would  Timothy,  at  such  a  bidding,  have  undertaken  the  charge?  Is 
not  the  notion  of  such  an  order,  such  an  obedience,  absurd?  Yet  has 
it  not  been  realized  in  what  has  lately  happened?  For  in  what  is  the 
English  state  at  present  diiferent  from  the  Roman  formerly?  Neither 
can  be  accounted  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  No  one  can  say 
the  British  Legislature  is  in  our  communion,  or  that  its  members  are 
necessarily  even  Christians.  What  pretence  then  has  it  for  not  merely 
advising,  but  superseding  the  ecclesiastical  power?' — Tracts,  No.  2, 
p.  2. 

Surely  this  is  a  passage  pregnant  with  instruction  to  every 
churchman,  and  one  containing  not  a  few  questions  which,  con- 
sidering all  that  the  state  does,  and  that  habitually,  he  might  find 
it  not  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  But  let  us  listen  again  to  the 
same  oracles. 

The  author  of  Tract  4,  speaking  of  '  alterations  in  the  Prayer 
Book,'  says — 

'  The  question  follows;  ^ohere  is  the  competent  authority  for  making 
alterations?  Is  it  not  also  clear  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the  British 
legislature,  which  we  know  to  be  composed  not  only  of  beUevers,  but 
also  of  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics;  and  which  for  what  we  know 
may  soon  cease  to  be  a  Christian  body,  even  in  formal  profession.  Can 
even  a  committee  of  it,  ever  so  carefully  selected,  absolve  us  from  our 
subscriptions  ?  Whence  do  the  laity  derive  their  power  over  the 
clergy?  Can  even  the  crown  absolve  us  ?  or  a  commission  from  the 
crown?  If  then  some  measure  of  tyranny  be  ever  practised  against 
us,  as  regards  the  prayer-book,  how  are  we  to  act?' — Tract  4,  p.  8. 


Again,  in  No.  58,  the  writer  says — 

iC<_-J il- 1         ..,         .  •■<   1         n 


'  Seeing  nothing  but  its  tangible  frame,  conscious  of  its  political  ex- 
istence alone,  men  naturally  deem  that  the  overthrow  of  these  exter- 
nals is  the  essential  overthrow  of  the  church;  which  will,  as  they 
suppose,  cease  to  exist  at  all,  when  they  shall  have  deprived  it  of  all 
those  symptoms  of  existence  which  their  faculties  can  perceive.  They 
know  not — the  church's  enemies,  till  taught  by  fatal  experience,  never 
did  know — that  all  which  the  utmost  exei'tion  of  their  violence  can 
effect,  will  be  but  to  bruise  its  heel.  Its  true,  its  inherent  vitality,  as 
it  is  beyond  their  ken,  is  also  beyond  their  power;  and  in  that  vitality 
it  may,  if  God  so  please,  grow  and  flourish  the  most,  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  fancied  triumph,  in  the  supposed  annihilation  of  its 
powers?' 

One  is  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Can  men  who  write  these  things  be 
members  of  an  establishment  so  conditioned  and  so  regulated  as 
the  church  of  England?  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets? 
But  we  think  of  No.  90  of  this  very  series,  and  cease  to  wonder. 
Truth,  however,  is  still  truth,  whoever  may  utter  it;  and 
truth  the  above  passage  undeniably  is.    But  perhaps  the  strongest 
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things  the  Oxford  Tracts  contain  on  this  subject,  are  to  be  found 
in  No.  59,  expressly  on  '  Church  and  State.'  Of  course  the 
views  and  purposes  of  dissenters  are  very  curiously  presented,  or 
rather  misrepresented  ;  but  let  us  listen,  and  in  good  truth  it  is 
well  worth  listening  to.  *  We  are  very  naturally  jealous  of  the 
attempts  which  are  making  to  disunite,  as  it  is  called,  church  and 
state ;  which,  in  fact,  means  neither  more  nor  less,  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  clamour  for  it,  than  a  general  confiscation  of  church 
property,  and  a  repeal  of  the  few  remaining  laws  which  make  the 
true  church  the  church  of  England.  This  is  what  dissenters 
mean  by  disuniting  church  and  state  ;  and  we  are  all  naturally 
anxious  to  avert  a  step  at  once  so  unjust  towards  man  and  sacri- 
legious towards  God.  Let  us  not  imagine,  however,  that  every 
one  who  apparently  joins  with  us  in  this  anxiety,  must  necessarily 
have  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart.  Many  people  seem  to 
join  us  at  this  crisis,  and  protest  loudly  in  favour  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  who,  nevertheless,  mean  by  this,  something 
very  different  from  what  dissenters  mean,  and  from  what  we 
mean  when  we  are  opposing  dissenters.  The  '  Union  of  Church 
and  State,'  which  many  persons  so  call,  and  are  so  anxious  to 
preserve,  is,  in  some  points,  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  it  is  con- 
fessedly in  other  points  a  good ;  and  there  are  almost  as  many 
persons  who  support  it  for  its  bad  points,  as  there  are  who  hate 
it  for  its  good.  To  make  this  plain,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
what  it  is  that  the  union  of  church  and  state  consists  in,  as  now 
enforced  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  consists  in  two  things.  State 
Protection,  and  State  Interference.'  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  four  following  points  in  which  state  protection  is 
exercised. 

'  1.  In  securing  to  us  by  law  some  small  portion  (?)  of  those  ample 
endowments  which  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  set  apart  for  the  main- 
tenance of  true  (?)  religion  in  this  country,  2.  It  further  consists  in 
enabling  us  to  raise  a  tax  on  real  property  for  the  keeping  our  parish 
churches  in  tolerable  and  decent  repair  through  the  country.  3.  In 
allowing  thirty  bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  4.  In 
the  law  de  excommunicato  capiendo,  by  which  the  state  engages  that 
on  receiving  due  notice  of  the  excommunication  of  any  given  person, 
he  shall  be  arrested,  and  put  in  prison  until  he  is  absolved.'  The  three 
first  they  "defend,  the  last  they  have  the  grace  to  acknowledge  to  be 
'  a  bad  useless  law,  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  too  soon.' 

But  pleasant  as  state  protection  may  be,  if  it  were  but  possible 
to  receive  without  return — if  the  state  could  but  give,  '  hoping 
for  nothing  again,'  woful  is  the  contrast  when  we  come  to 
state  interference. 

'  Such  is  state  protection,'  continues  the  writer  ;  '  now  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  consider  the  existing  set  off  against  it,  which  is  demanded 
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of  us.  This  Is  state  interference,  wliicli  encumbers  us  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  be  catalogued,  but  is  especially  grievous  in  regard  to  the 
two  following  particulars.  1.  State  Patronage.  2.  Church  Dis- 
cipline  The  appointment  of  all  our  bishops,  and  in  much  the 

greater  number  of  instances,  of  those  Avho  are  to  undertake  the  cure 
of  souls,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  individuals  irresjoonsible  and  un- 
pledged to  any  ojiinions  in  any  conduct;  laymen,  good  or  bad,  as  it 
may  happen,  orthodox  or  heretic,  faithfid  or  injideh  The  bishops, 
c.'ery  one  of  them,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  by  the  prime 
minister  for  the  time  being,  who,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  may 

be  an  avowed  Socinian  or  even  Atheist It  cannot  be  denied 

that  at  i^resent  it  [the  church]  is  treated  far  more  arbitrarily,  and  is 
more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance  government  of  the  day, 
than  even  our  fathers  ivere  binder  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  loorst  times, 
....  These  are  among  the  effects  of  state  interference,  as  it  affects 
church  patronage.  As  to  church  discipline,  without  entering  into  the 
reasons  for  restoring  it,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  fact, 
showing  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  to  suppress  it.' — No.  59, 
pp.  3—8. 

'  "We  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  state,'  says  the  British 
critic,  (No.  59,  p.  121)  and  in  that  close  embrace  forget  that  the  church 
was  meant  to  be  catholic.  .  .  .  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  British 
power  is  not  considered  a  church  power  by  any  country  whatever  into 
which  it  comes?  and  if  so,  is  it  possible  that  the  English  church, 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  power,  can  be  said  in  any  true 
sense  to  exert  a  catholic  influence,  or  to  deserve  the  catholic  name? 
How  can  it  ever  be  called  catholic,  except  as  acting  out  of  its  own 
territory?  and  lohen  did  the  riders  of  the  English  church  ever  move 
one  step  beyond  the  precincts,   or  ivithout  the   leave  of  the  imperial 

poioer  ?     Pudet  hcec  opprobria,  S^-c,  there  is  no  denying  them ' 

— p.  123.  '  There  is  among  us  a  groiving  feeling  that  to  be  a  mei'e 
establishment  is  unworthy  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  is  not  a  subject  of  boasting.' — p.  134. 

'  We  cordially  go  along  with  the  author  whose  work  we  have  been 
reviewing,'  says  the  same  journal,  '  in  what  we  may  call  his  unnational 
spirit.  We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Gallican  party,  so  far  as 
it  is  at  issue  with  the  ultra-montane!  National  theories,  even  the 
Gallican,  (which  is  also  more  or  less  the  theory  of  every  state  in  the 
Roman  communion)  appear  to  us  to  involve  a  subtle  erastianism, 
besides  betokening  an  inadequate  estimate  of  the  fulness  and  freedom 
of  Gospel  privileges.' — Vol.  30,  p.  465. 

Whether  the  view^s  of  the  writer  respecthig  what  may  be  '  the 
fulness  and  freedom  of  Gospel  privileges,'  be  correct  or  not,  and 
whether  that  «  fulness  and  freedom'  would  be  likely  to  be  secured 
by  the  much  desired  fraternization,  or  by  '  adopting  Rome  as  the 
centre,'  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  We  proceed 
with  our  extracts. 

'  To  return  to  the  character  of  our  church  divines  [of  the  seven- 
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teentli  century]  they  do,  indeed,  in  expressing  their  views  on  the 
alliance  of  church  and  state,  and  in  their  controversy  ivifh  the  Roman- 
catholics,  make  considerable  use  of  a  phraseology,  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  see  continued,  and  which  we  confess  ourselves  to  regard  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  certain  insulated  and  imperfect  position  into  which 
our  church  had  been  thrown.  They  are  apt,  in  their  tnode  of  speaking, 
to  mix  up  church  and  state  too  closely  and  indiscriminately  together, 
and  in  their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  not  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  independence  (!)  of  the  ecclesiastical.  .  .  .' 
— British  Critic,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  222. 

'  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  '  that  the  church  is 
not  noio  iyi  a  icorse  position  with  respect  to  the  state,  than  it  teas  in  the 
days  of  JVhitgift,  Hooker,  and  their  successors.'  Now  with  all 
deference  to  the  respectable  quarter  from  which  this  assertion  proceeds, 
we  cannot  call  it  anything  else  than  a  palpable  and  egregious  mistake 
as  to  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  The  church  is  in  a  very  different  and 
in  a  much  lower  position,  with  respect  to  the  state,  than  it  was 
in  the  times  of  these  divines.  Then  it  was  coextensive  and  identical 
(in  respect  of  those  who  composed  it)  with  the  state;  Avhenmen  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  former,  they  were  also  deprived  of  their  position 
in  the  latter;  a  seceder  from  the  church,  was  as  such  a  criminal  and  a 
malefactor.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  the  identity  of  church  and  state  was 
all  powerful,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  constitution.  We  put  it 
then  to  any  person  as  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Is  or  is  not  this  order 
of  things  reversed?  Are  persons  now  obliged  to  go  to  church  in  order 
to  escape  going  to  gaol,  &c.' — 10.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  321. 

By  the  way,  what  a  curious  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 
'  worse  or  lotver  position  of  the  church,'  relatively  to  the  state 
must  this  writer  have,  who  thinks  that  such  loioer  position  is  proved 
because  '  seceders  from  the  church'  are  no  longer  '  as  such  cri- 
minals and  malefactors,'  and  because  men  are  not  now  presented 
with  that  pleasant  alternative,  '  church  or  gaoh'  But  it  is  not  to 
our  purpose  to  notice  the  inconsistencies  with  which  the  ad- 
missions we  are  recording  are  connected,  nor  the  desperate 
errors  with  which  glimpses  of  a  great  truth  are  still  involved ; 
all  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  admissions  themselves. 

'  The  divines  whom  King  "William  III.  introduced  in  the  place  of 
the  Hammonds,  the  Taylors,  the  Kens,  the  school  of  Iloadley  and 
their  successors,  were  all  admirers  of  establishments  and  state  religions  ; 
they  only  wished  to  separate  them  from  whatever  was  divine  in  con- 
stitution and  doctrine,  from  church  independence,  and  a  dogmatic  or 
authoritative  creed.' — lb.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  434. 

'  The  church-rate  is  vexatious  to  the  wealthy  heathen  or  dissenter, 
and  absolutely  oppressive  to  the  poor ;  nor  are  the  persuasions  and 
arguments  on  which  it  is  m-ged  always  of  the  truest  or  most  satis- 
factory character.  The  malcontent  is  reminded  that  in  the  gospel 
taxes  were  to  be  paid  even  to  a  Pagan  persecutor;  an  illustration  as 
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little  consolatory  to  the  dissenter  as  it  is  flattei-ing  to  the  church.  He 
is  further  told  that  the  state  must  choose  and  maintain  our  religion;  a 
necessity  by  no  means  obvious  to  one  who  is  subscribing  annually 
twenty  times  his  church-rate  towaixls  the  establishment  of  the  contrary 
principle;  all  are  told,  especially  the  poor,  that  the  burden  is  on  the 
property,  and  the  occupier  does  not  really  pay  it,  as  he  took  the  land 
subject  and  so  forth;  this  averment  is  contradicted  by  the  very  act  of 
demand  which  is  made  on  the  actual  occupier;  nor  again  is  it  pleasant 
to  be  told  that  a  payment,  formally  religious,  is  really  involuntary,  and 
that  the  church-rate,  so  far  from  being  heart-service,  is  neither  eye- 
service,  hand-service,  nor  body-service  at  all,  but  merely  house  and 
land  service,  &c.' — lb.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  480. 

The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  consists  of  a 
series  of  arguments  which  would  sound  admirably  in  the  lips  of 
a  dissenter,  and  which  nothing  but  a  most  marvellous  change  of 
sentiments  surely  could  have  extorted  from  the  writers  of  the 
British  Critic.  May  we  hope  that  future  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  church-rates  may  meet  with  some  favour  from  the  high- 
church  party  ?  Again,  on  the  subject  of  state  support  in  general, 
this  journal  says, — 

'  We  are  not  here  implying  that  we  desire  larger  offerings  to  the 
church  out  of  the  national  fund;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  contributors  to  that  fund  are  aliens  to 
the  English  church,  how  many  also  of  our  legislators  are  its  professed 
enemies,  how  constantly  all  offerings  to  the  church  are  balanced  (  ?)  by 
similar  largesses  to  schismatical  bodies,  or  other  still  more  serious 
compromise  of  principle,  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  receive  any 
further  boons  from  an  ungracious  and  a  truth-neglecting  legislature.' — 
lb.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  115. 

A  little  pique,  or  a  sort  of  '  fox  and  the  grapes'  acquiescence 
in  all  this,  no  doubt.  But  the  principle  is  very  sound,  if  the 
church  would  but  have  the  honesty  to  act  upon  it. 

'  Your  protest  against  Rome,'  says  a  writer  in  the  same  journal,  to  a 

supposed  objector,   '  unavoidably  naiTows  your  position You 

must  be  on  terms  with  the  state,  else  how  withstand  Rome?  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  you  must  make  common  cause  with  every  shade  and 
shape  of  protestantism  ;  you  must,  by  every  lawful  concession, 
sti'engthen  the  hands  of  the  state  to  keep  out  Rome;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  endure  to  lose,  and  even  dare  to  crush,  everything  that 
even  ignorance  can  charge  with  Romanism,  in  order  to  sti'engthen  the 
state  and  secure  a  protestant  king.  Well  you  have  done  all  this,  and 
so  far  have  accomplished  your  object.  The  means  have  been  adequate 
to  the  end.  But  will  truth,  will  religion  endure  this  ?  Will  the  King 
of  kings  svffer  his  kingdom  to  be  made  the  footstool  of  cm  earthly 
supremacy  T — lb.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  53. 

'  No  considerate  person  will  deny,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  opening 
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sentences  of  his  '  Church  of  the  Fathers,'  *  that  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  in  the  actual  changes  which  the  British  consti- 
tution has  lately  undergone,  which  makes  it  probable,  or  not  improbable, 
that  a  material  alteration  will  soon  take  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
church  towards  the  state,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  united.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  things  may  return  to  their  former 
quiet  and  pleasant  course  as  in  the  good  old  time  of  King  George  III., 
but  the  very  chance  that  they  will  not,  makes  it  a  practical  concern  for 
every  churchman  to  pi-epare  himself  for  a  change,  and  a  practical 
question  for  the  clergy,  by  ivhat  instruments  the  authority  of  religion 
is  to  be  supported,  should  the  protection  and  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernment be  withdrawn.  Truth,  indeed,  will  always  support  itself  in  the 
world  by  its  native  vigour,  it  will  never  die  while  heaven  and  earth 
last,  but  be  handed  down  from  saint  to  saint  until  the  end  of  all  things. 
.  .  .  Hitherto  the  English  church  has  depended  on  the  state, — i.e.,  on 
the  ruling  powers  in  the  country — the  king  and  the  aristocracy;  and 
this  is  so  natural  and  religious  a  positio?i  of  things  when  viewed  in 
the  abstract.  .  .  .  that  we  must  ever  look  back  upon  the  period  of  ec- 
clesiastical histoxy  so  characterised  with  affectionate  thoughts,  pai'ti- 
cularly  in  the  reigns  of  our  blessed  martyr  St,  Chaides  and  King 
George  the  Good.  But  these  recollections  of  the  past  must  not  engross 
our  minds,  or  hinder  us  from  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they 
will  be  soon,  and  from  inquiring  what  is  intended  by  providence  to 
take  the  place  of  the  time-honoured  instrument  which  He  has  broken 
(if  it  be  yet  broken),  the  royal  and  aristocratic  power.  I  shall  offend 
many  men  when  I  say,  we  must  look  to  the  people.^ 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  '  well  understand  the  feelings' 
of  repugnance  with  which  this  proposal  will  be  received. 

'I  confess  I  have  before  now  had  a  great  repugnance  to  the  notion 
myself  ;  and  if  I  have  overcome  it,  and  turned  from  the  government 
to  the  people,  it  has  been  simply  because  I  was  forced  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
But  in  truth  the  prosj)ect  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  .  .  . 
And  what  in  time  to  come  may  become  necessary,  is  a  more  religious 
state  of  things  also.'  He  also  admits  'the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
church,  when  purest  and  most  powerful,  has  depended  for  its  influence 
on  its  consideration  with  the  many.' — Church  of  the  Fathers,  pp.  1 — 4. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  we  have  lately  seen 
is  from  a  quarter  which,  till  very  recently,  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  furnish  such  goodly  matter.  We  extract  from 
the  Times  of  February  27,  1843. 

'  "We  leave  out  of  sight  all  those  rights  and  duties  which  spring 
directly  from  the  notion  of  an  establishment,  and  wish  to  examine 
what  the  church  has,  and  what  she  has  not  a  right  to  demand,  merely 
on  those  principles  of  toleration  now  universally  admitted.  We  do  it 
advisedly.  For  thus  stands  the  case: — In  former  days,  the  law  con- 
sidered the  church  and  nation  as  identical,  the  government  chose,  or 
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had  chosen,  a  religion  for  the  nation;  that  religion  it  forced  the  clergy 
to  dispense  and  the  people  to  receive.  .  .  .  This  theory  has,  of  course, 
passed  away.  An  Englishman  is  no  longer,  even  by  a  legal  fiction, 
ipso  facto,  a  churchman.  The  church,  indeed,  legally  speaking,  is 
.  still,  in  many  senses,  the  national  church.  But  her  peculiarities,  as 
national,  (i.  e.,  as  established,)  have,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  from 
her,  and  are,  iierhaps,  destined  to  do  so  still  more.  At  least,  her 
nationality  has  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  not  contemplated  in 
that  theory  on  which  her  present  legal  constitution  is  based.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  the  state  less  concerned  than  the  church  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  these  questions.  The  one  finds  itself  impeded  by  the  same  extinct 
tlieories  Avhich  hamper  the  other.  By  the  relics  of  these,  the  reform 
of  pseudo-ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  impeded,  churchmen  are  fretted, 
dissenters  are  irritated,  and  Ave  may  finally  add,  some  impoi'tant 
patronage  Avhich  -would,  not  unnaturally,  be  vested  in  the  crown  or  its 
law  ofiicers,  remains  in  ecclesiastical  hands.' 

To  these  testimonies  we  might  add  some  hundreds  more,  if 
tlicy  were  wanted,  from  the  avowed  organs  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. They  serve  to  show,  we  think  incontestably,  that  how- 
ever obscure  or  defective  the  views  of  those  who  utter  them,  with 
whatsoever  errors  combined,  by  whatsoever  motives  inspired, 
the  great  iwinciple  for  which  dissenters  plead,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  their  minds,  that  they  feci  circumstances  compelling 
them  to  construct  a  new  theory,  and  that  their  present  position 
is  absolutely  imtenablc. 

Letus  now  briefly  consider  what  is  said  and  thought  on  the  same 
great  subject  abroad,  as  indicated  in  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  philosophic,  and 
earnest  minds  which  have  ever  been  employed  upon  it.  JNl.  Vinet 
has  long  been  favourably  known  to  French  literature.  His  works 
arc  numerous;  one,  (the  best  known,)  which  appeared  so  early 
as  1828,  was  closely  related  to  his  present  subject,  and  shows  that 
the  whole  question  must  have  been  his  study  for  many  years.  It 
was  entitled  '  Memoire  en  ftiveur  dc  la  Liberte  des  Cultcs ; 
ouvragc  qui  a  obtenu  Ic  prix  dans  le  concours  ouvert  par  la 
Societe  de  la  Morale  Chrctienne.'  It  was  a  very  full  and  ad- 
mirable treatise,  exhibiting  much  acuteness,  leai-ning,  and  elo- 
quence. 

The  present  work,  the  fruit  of  yet  maturer  thought  and  more 
extensive  study,  will  assuredly  do  no  discredit  to  the  reputation 
which  its  predecessor  had  already  conferred  on  the  author.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  for  us  to  enter  so  fully  as  could  be  wished 
into  the  merits  of  a  volume  of  such  bulk,  the  excellence  of 
which  very  mainly  consists  in  the  coherence  and  relation  of  its 
several  parts.     We  can  but  state  in  general  that  it  is  distinguished 
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by  great  comprehensiveness,  and  in  some  parts  subtlety  of 
reasoning,  (here  and  there  we  think  it  is  ahnost  too  copious  and 
refined  for  popular  purposes;)  by  considerable  imaginativeness 
and  beauty  of  style,  often  rising  into  very  fervid  eloquence ;  by 
a  most  blameless  and  lovely  spirit  of  charity  and  moderation, 
conjoined  nevertheless  with  that  deep  seriousness  and  earnestness 
which  show  that  in  the  author's  mind  the  question  he  treats  is 
the  question  of  questions — one  of  vital  practical  importance  to 
the  progress  and  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  With  this  general 
character  of  the  work  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
topics  of  the  several  chapters,  and  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
free  translation  of  some  of  the  more  striking  extracts,  which, 
however,  for  the  reasons  already  specified,  can  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  only  further  necessary 
to  be  observed  that  the  two  parts  of  the  work — that '  sur  la  Mani- 
festation des  Convictions  Religieuses,'  and  that  ^sur  la  Separation 
de  L'Eglise  et  de  L'Etat,'  are  indissolubly  connected  with  one 
another  in  the  author's  mind,  and  are  constantly  viewed  as 
mutually  related.  Indeed,  he  has  avowedly  regarded  the  latter 
subject,  not  under  all  its  aspects,  but  as  modified,  in  various 
degrees,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  former.  The  first  part, 
after  a  copious  introduction,  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  The 
first  and  second  treat  '  of  the  manifestation  of  convictions  in 
general,'  and  examine  a  certain  objection ;  the  third  and  fourth 
treat  'of  the  dutu  of  expressing  rcHgious  belief;'  the  fifth  treats 
of  '  the  application  of  the  principle  to  various  religious  positions,' 
and  the  sixth  is  on  '  the  different  modes  of  this  manifestation.' 
The  second  part  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  on  '  Persecution  and  Protection,'  and  ex- 
amine particularly  '  Si  I'Etat  est  qualifie  pour  proteger  la'religion.' 
The  third  is  an  introduction  to  the  examination  of  objections, 
and  investigates  the  question,  '  Comment  il  faut  croire  la  verite.' 
The  fourth  examines  the  '  Objection  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
state.'  The  fifth  lays  down  the  jwinciples  of  Christianity  on  this 
topic.  The  sixth  notices  '  other  theoreticcd  objections.'  The 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  '  such  as  are  taken  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,'  and  examine  the  question,  '  Has  not  the  Church 
need  of  the  State  ?'  The  tenth  is  on  the  contrary  question,  '  Has 
not  the  State  need  of  the  Church?'  The  eleventh  and  con- 
cluding chapter  is  on  '  Systemes  de  transition  et  de  transaction.' 
The  whole  is  followed  by  a  copious  appendix  of  notes  and  illus- 
trations. We  now  proceed  to  our  extracts.  The  first  shall  be 
from  the  discussion  on  the  question,  '  Has  not  the  Church  need 
of  the  State  ?' 

'Before  contracting  this  alliance,  Christianity  had  passed  three  cen- 
turies in  isolation,    '\\niat,  during  these  three  centuries,  was  its  internal 
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condition'*  How  did  it  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  and 
to  the  end  of  its  institution?  What  were,  during  that  period,  its 
energy  and  its  progress?  If  it  was  then,  in  all  essential  respects,  at 
least  equal  to  what  it  has  since  shewn  itself,  what  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  alliance?  Now  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  period 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  proportion,  it  extended  the  dominion  of  Christianity  much 
more  widely  than  have  all  after  ages.  To  look  only  at  that  aspect  of 
the  question,  those  first  ages  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior. 
And  if  that  external  development  ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  the 
measure  of  the  church's  internal  life,  that  internal  life,  contemplated 
closely  and  by  itself,  does  not,  I  presume,  dread  comparison  with  any 
more  modern  age.  If  our  admiration  of  the  age  of  Apostles  and 
Fathers  require  to  be  diminished  by  one  half,  that  age,  notwithstanding, 
will  remain,  in  our  judgment,  and  in  that  of  all  the  world,  the  golden 
age  of  the  Christian  church. 

'  But,' it  will  be  said,  '  that  glory  had  its  decline;  that  golden  age 
was  already  but  the  age  of  silver  when  the  church  espoused  the  empire. 
That  marriage  occurred  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  reflect  a  little.  The 
malady  of  the  church  was  of  no  such  nature  as  that  alliance  could  heal; 
on  the  contrary,  it  necessarily  aggravated  it.  That  distemper  of  the 
church  consisted  in  a  proud  consciousness  of  its  external  strength ;  that 
disease  was  the  subjection  of  'faith  to  sight,' and  by  consequence, 
a  proportionate  diminution  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  unseen.  For  just 
as  the  Christian  feels  that  '  when  he  is  weak  then  he  is  strong,'  so  does 
he  feel  that,  '  when  he  is  strong  then  he  is  weak.'  A  false  confidence 
originates  real  terrors.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  temporal  prosperity, 
the  church  was  frightened,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  state. 
Precisely  because  her  credit  had  increased  in  the  world,  she  should 
have  avoided  all  solidarite,  all  contact  with  power;  she  did  just  the 
contx'ary,  and  seeing  danger  where  in  fact  was  her  security,  she  sought 
security  just  where  was  her  danger.  Was  she  no  longer  blameable 
then?  Did  she  not  offer  a  reply  different  from  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  taught  her,  to  that  temptation  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  '  I  will 
give  thee  all  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  their  glory.' 
It  is  true  that  the  experience  which  she  has  since  acquired  was  wanting 
to  her;  the  history  of  the  ancient  chosen  people  consecrated  in  her 
eyes  the  principle  of  union;  all  the  omens  were  favourable,  all  the 
auguries  propitious;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  secret,  intimate 
cause  of  that  sad  step  was  the  enfeeblement  of  her  internal  life  ;  that  en- 
feeblement,  which  ought  to  have  warned  the  church  to  recur  to  her  origin 
and  to  reform  herself,  suggested  to  her,  on  the  contrary,  the  seeking 
strength  elsewhere;  that  very  illusion  was  part  of  her  malady,  which 
consisted  precisely  in  the  predominance  of  the  '  flesh  over  the  spii'it,' 
of  the  visible  over  the  invisible  ;  it  is  because  her  enfeebled  eyes  no 
longer  discei'ned  '  the  cloud,'  that  she  exclaimed,  like  ancient  Israel, 
'  Make  us  Gods  to  go  before  us;'  and  if  she  had  need  of  alliance  with 
the  secular  power,  it  was  in  order  to  learn,  by  a  hard  experiment,  to 
avoid  so  dangerous  a  connexion,  and  to  respect,  above  everything,  the 
strength  which  is  invisible. 
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'  Without  doubt,  the  course  of  events,  and  a  continuous  succession  of 
unexpected  blessings,  must  have  brought  on  that  perilous  crisis  for 
Christianity.  When  the  church,  as  if  she  had  been  the  widow  of  her 
invisible  spouse,  suffered  the  imperial  ring  to  be  placed  on  her  finger, 
it  appears  to  me  that,  powerful  externally,  strong  in  the  extension  of 
her  conquests  and  the  expressive  silence  of  Paganism,  her  ancient 
enemy,  she  feels  herself  internally  failing;  she  seeks,  in  default  of  her 
internal  strength,  which  was  extinguished,  a  foreign  energy,  which  dis- 
guises her  weakness  from  all  the  world,  and  first,  from  herself ;  and 
just  as  a  river,  wearied  in  its  course,  lays  its  waves  to  sleep  in  the 
ample  bason  of  a  lake,  she  also  ceases  to  flow,  except  when  she  recovers 
her  course  again  at  the  outlet  of  that  '  dead  sea,'  which  has  no  other 
movement  than  that  which  it  may  receive  from  tempests.  And  what 
has  the  church  been  since  that  period,  which  does  not  justify  this  image? 
What  important  and  salutary  agitation  has  she  been  subjected  to, 
which  has  not  reproduced  the  character  of  her  earlier  years?  Do  you  not 
see,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  life  which  she  conceals  asking  for  an 
outlet,  '  going  without  the  camp,'  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle,  and 
re-seeking  the  wilderness,  the  witness  of  her  first  conflict  and  of  her 
first  victories?  Then,  even  though  united  to  the  state,  she  is  inde- 
pendent, because  she  rules.  ...  A  deep  instinct  reclaims  her  inces- 
santly to  the  traces  of  Him  who  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head, 
and  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  Avorld.  A  '  stranger  and  pilgrim,' 
like  each  of  her  true  children,  she  prefers  to  the  house  of  stone,  the  light 
tent  which  is  rolled  up  in  an  instant,  (an  abode  which  takes  not  its 
possessor  captive,)  and  which  he  carries  with  him.   .  .  . 

'  But  to  consider  only  great  external  operations, — is  it  the  state  which 
effects  them?  Is  it,  at  least,  under  its  auspices  that  they  are  effected?  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  to  give  to  the  state  the  honour  of  achievements 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  prevent,  and  of  which,  so  to  speak,  it  has 
only  been  the  formal  witness.  Assuredly  the  state  has  been  altogether 
innocent  of  every  sublime  and  hardy  enterprise  and  achievement  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  throughout  the  whole  alliance  ;  and  everything 
proves  that  it  would  have  been  equally  effected,  and  much  better, 
without  such  alliance.  How  many  admirable  things  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  have  taken  place  in  the  bosom  even  of  the  established 
church,  to  which  that  establishment  has  contributed  nothing,  if  indeed, 
it  has  not  rather  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way?  How  many  great  and 
noble  things,  greater  far  than  those  it  has  itself  accomplished,  have 
been  effected  without  its  patronage,  and  even  beyond  its  pale?  The 
state  has  remained  a  stranger — often  has  even  shown  itself  hostile  to 
every  generous  and  courageous  effort  of  the  church,  or  rather  of  religion. 
This  opposition  arises  from  its  very  nature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in- 
prospect  of  these  gi'eat  works,  nor  out  of  any  interest  in  any  great 
religious  result,  but  from  a  wholly  temporal  regard  to  order  and 
morality,  that  it  has  adopted  religion;  it  is  for  her  dowry  that  the  state 
has  married  her;  for  it,  not  for  her;  whence  we  may  easily  gather,  that 
the  state  will  be  but  little  pleased,  and  even  much  displeased,  with 
whatever  she  may  do  apart  from,  or  beyond  her  relations  to  itself.     It 
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is  agreeable  to  the  state  to  have  a  submissive,  well-disciplined  com- 
panion; all  eccentricity  is  displeasing  to  it,  and  religion  lives  in  such 
eccentricity.  It  is  not  the  state,  then,  that  will  lend  a  hand  to  deeds 
of  sacred  daring  on  the  part  of  faith;  they  will  be  done  without  it,  but 
they  will  be  done;  and  their  being  done,  will  prove  that  religion  can 
effect  great  things  without  the  support  of  the  temporal  power.  Will  it 
be  said  that  it  is  the  temporal  power  which  has  placed  her  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  these  great  things?  But  she  had  already  done  many  others 
before  being  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  temporal  power;  nay, 
she  has  perpetually  done  things  as  great,  without  the  state's  troubling 
itself  about  the  matter,  excep't  for  the  purpose  of  opposition.  ^  And 
after  all,  is  it  the  civil  government  that  has  sent  courageous  mission- 
aries into  China  and  Japan?  Is  it  a  government  which  has  civilised 
Paraguay?  Were  they  not  monks,  who,  by  the  way,  regarded  theni- 
selves  in  this  enterprise  as  above  the  laws  and  authority  of  their 
country?  Is  it  by  the  orders  and  at  the  charge  of  government  that 
the  humble  '  Moravian  Brethren'  have  emulated,  but  in  a  purer  spirit, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay?  How  is  it  possible  not 
to  think  that  those  who  have  done  the  greater  could  have  done  the  less, 
and  that  the  same  charity  which  has  diffused  Christianity  over  the 
whole  world,  could  easily,  in  those  countries  whence  it  took  its  flight, 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  population,  organize  a  church  and  a 
worship  ;  in  a  word,  erect  an  establishment  as  solid  and  regular  as 
that  which  religion  has  received  from  the  state?  Are  parishes  more 
difficult  to  organise  and  govern  than  states? 

'  If  we  look  only  at  the  funds  of  the  church,  her  means  of  subsist- 
ence, we  shall  see  that  she  owes  the  state  very  little,  or  rather,  that 
she  owes  it  nothing.  It  is  at  her  own  proper  charge  that  she  is  main- 
tained in  the  majority  of  nations,  whether  she  has  kept  the  fund  under 
her  own  guardianship,  and  at  her  own  disposal,  or  whether  the  state 
has  incorporated  them  with  its  own  treasures.  That  she  has  been 
despoiled  is  perhaps  a  great  injustice,  but  it  is  no  great  evil.  That 
her  right  of  possession  should  be  limited  by  law,  we  care  not  to  com- 
plain. The  church  of  Christ  was  not  designed  to  accumulate.  She 
'  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sight;'  and  certainly,  the  sight  of  an  assured 
capital  is  not  calculated  to  maintain  her,  in  relation  to  her  master,  in 
that  attitude  of  supplication  and  dependence  which  can  alone  become 
her.  Her  capital  consists  in  the  faith  and  love  of  her  members;  her 
resources  are,  in  principle,  all  spiritual,  and  woe  to  every  institution 
which  insures  to  her,  her  existence.  But,  in  a  word,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  the  church,  in  relation  to  her  funds,  has  no  need  of  the  state, 
and  she  has  proved  it.  If  we  have  any  doubt  of  this  now-a-days,  it  is 
because,  accustomed  to  reckon  on  the  subsidies  of  the  state,  we  do  not 
easily  realize  to  ourselves  a  different  regime,  although  those  subsidies 
themselves  are  furnished  (under  the  collective  name  of  the  state)  by 
individuals ;  nor  reflect  that  the  separation  of  the  two  societies  would 
not  lead  in  that  respect  to  any  material  difference.  The  change  would 
be  altogether  moral :  we  should  give  what  we  gave  before,  but  we 
should  know  to  whom,  and  for  what  we  gave  it;  we  should  look  more 
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closely,  and  with  deeper  interest,  into  the  application  of  our  gifts;  and 
lastly,  he  whom  conscience  did  not  jirompt  to  give,  would  not  give 
at  all.  In  what,  I  ask,  would  the  position  of  the  church,  in  relation 
to  her  materiel,  become  more  difficult.  It  will  not  be  said,  that  if  it 
is  easy  for  her  to  procure  the  funds  of  which  she  stands  in  need,  she  is 
not  capable  of  employing,  of  administering  them.  AYliat  reason,  in 
effect,  could  there  be  to  doubt  it?  What  reasons  are  there  not,  on  the 
contrary,  for  thinking  that  the  funds,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  are 
equally  in  her  power.' — pp.  347 — 355. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  on  other  aspects  of  the  same  great 
question. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  serious  Christians  can  imagine  the 
protection  of  the  secular  power  to  be  the  sole  condition  of  the  existence 
of  a  religion  founded  on  the  '  Rock  of  Ages.'  If  they  are  Christians, 
they  are,  without  doubt,  insensible  to  the  sevei'e  and  sublime  delight  of 
feeling  themselves  tossed  by  the  storm  in  a  ship  which  cannot  be 
wrecked.  But  they  will  allege  other  fears;  they  have  no  fear  of 
seeing  Christianity  perish,  but  of  seeing  it  retarded.  They  will  tell 
us  that  Christianity  is  a  child  of  the  desert,  reclaimed  and  polished 
by  civilization,  and  tliat  they  are  not  willing  that  it  should  return  to 
its  forests.  They  fear  on  its  behalf  the  influence  of  the  wilderness 
and  of  independence.  They  sec  it  by  anticipation,  submitting  to  all 
the  caprices  of  an  mibridled  imagination,  divided  and  subdivided 
without  end,  and  creating  for  itself  within  that  '  foolishness'  which  is 
essential  to  it  and  divine,  another  species  of  '  foolishness'  altogether 
human,  the  fruit  of  a  too  introspective  or  a  too  subtle  habit  of  thought. 

'  It  is  strange,  we  reply,  that  the  same  faith  which  compels  us  to 
believe  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  is  independent  of  its  terres- 
trial condition,  does  not  compel  us  also  to  reckon  on  the  assistance  and 
oi3eration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church. 

'  It  is  strange  that  we  should  find  a  preservation  from  these  dis- 
orders, only  in  the  influence  (altogether  external  and  material)  of  an 
institution  which  can  repress  the  excess  of  life  only  on  condition  of 
repressing  life  itself. 

'  Moreover,  we  may  ask,  Where,  then,  is  order,  and  in  what  does 
it  consist?  In  uniformity?  Who  has  affirmed  it?  Where  is  the 
proof?  Where  there  is  diversity  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there 
diversity  is  order,  and  uniformity  disorder.  Uniformity  has  a  flatter- 
ing ajjpearance;  it  satisfies  our  indolence,  and  craving  for  repose; 
but  is  it  on  that  account  the  seal  of  truth?  Far  from  it.  When  we 
consider  the  nature  of  Christianity,  its  multitude  of  phases  which 
correspond  to  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature,  its  comprehensiveness 
and  fiexibility,  by  which  each  man  receives  it  as  if  that  message  des- 
tined for  all  men  had  been  addressed  solely  to  himself,  the  astonishing 
diversity  of  chai-acters,  the  unbounded  lil_)erty  of  the  imagination,  the 
incalculable  susceptibilities  of  conscience,  and  lastly,  the  innumerable 
interpretations  with  which  we  have  perplexed  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
Ave  are  absolutely  forced  to  conclude  that  vmiformity  is  not  the  seal  of 
the  truth,  but  of  a  falsehood,  or  at  all  events,  of  a  fiction.  In  a  domain 
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like  this,  life  cannot  be  without  diversity,  or  rather  life  generates  diver- 
sity. And  if  the  institution  of  state  churches  boasts  of  realizing  the 
phenomenon  of  uniformity  in  so  vast  a  domain,  by  that  very  vaunt 
it  condemns  itself. 

'  They  press  our  principle  to  its  utmost  rigour,  and  they  show  us 
that  it  destroys  in  their  very  germ  all  associations;  for,  say  they,  what 
with  one  nice  distinction  and  another,  and  separation  after  separation, 
the  individual  ends  with  finding  himself  absolutely  alone,  and  each  man 
being  a  church  of  himself,  there  is  a  church  no  longer. 

'  Alas!  I  would  that  this  fear  had  more  ground  to  justify  it.  They 
exclaim  against  individuality,  in  favour  of  society,  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  precisely  because  individuality  is  feeble  that  society  is  so 
also;  without  perceiving  that  the  loss  of  the  former  can  only  impoverish 
the  latter.  They  forget  that  the  cohesion  (more  or  less  strong)  of 
society  is  measured  by  individuality  itself,  which  is  composed  of  con- 
viction and  of  will.  Who  has  said  that  individuality  is  formed  solely 
of  what  divides  and  insulates,  and  not  rather  of  what  binds  and  unites 
together?  How  long  will  they  persist  in  confounding  individuality 
with  individualism  f  If  the  true  social  unity  is  concert  of  thoughts, 
and  concurrence  of  wills,  society  will  be  so  much  the  more  strong  and 
real,  in  proportion  as  it  has  in  each  of  its  members  more  both  of 
thought  and  of  will. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  that  force,  which  impelling  us  to  seek  those 
who  resemble  ourselves,  renders  us  like  others,  and  rubs  down,  even 
to  entire  obliteration,  the  strong  edges  of  our  individuality,  has  need 
of  being  restrained  and  moderated.  Man  feels  that  it  is  not  good  for 
him  to  live  alone;  and  while  his  self-love  insulates  him,  another  in- 
stinct, often  the  very  same  instinct,  leads  him  to  seek,  in  spite  of  all 
differences,  the  point  of  common  agreement  where  he  may  unite  with 
his  fellows.  That  point  is  always  found;  by  some,  because  they  have 
resolved  on  finding  it,  by  others,  for  a  higher  and  better  reason.  All 
that  is  equally  profound  is  similar;  and  if  there  be  a  religion  so  inti- 
mate and  serious  that  it  can  vibrate  through  the  innermost  depths  of 
being,  it  gives  back  there  essentially  the  same  sovmd.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  No  religion  can  pi-esent  greater  diversity  of 
external  appearance,  or,  fundamentally,  be  more  strictly  one.  No 
religion  produces  more  sects,  and  none  maintains  amongst  the  truly 

religious  members  of  these  different  sects  more  intimate  unity 

We  must  confide  in  this  secret  and  powerful  princiiDle  of  unity.  We 
need  not  expect  at  last  to  see  only  insulated  individuals  in  the  sphere 
of  religion;  the  opposite  fear  will,  to  the  world's  end,  be  far  more  rea- 
sonable: justly  apj^rehensive  of  seeing  it  all  at  once  resuming  some 
form  of  factitious  consolidation,  it  rather  becomes  to  avoid  the  grossest 
and  the  falsest  forms  under  whicli  that  consolidation  can  take  effect. 

'  And  even  then,  you  will  proceed  to  tell  me,  we  shall  not  avoid  it 
absolutely;  we  shall  see  in  these  independent  communities  religion 
coagidating  afresh;  we  shall  see  it  reproducing,  under  other  condi- 
tions, that  servitude  from  whicli  we  have  pretended  to  escape;  the 
greater  part  will  find  a  pope  and  a  master  in  the  first  mau  they  meet 
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with  of  powerful  eloquence  and  of  contagious  enthusiasm.  Where, 
even  in  those  congregations,  of  which  neither  the  formation  nor  the 
maintenance  appertains  to  the  state,  do  we  find  convictions  really  those 
of  the  individual, — i*eligion  truly  personal?  I  reply,  that  even,  if  at  a 
given  moment  we  should  not  find  more  of  this  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  it  would  become  us  always  to  give  the  preference  to  the  system 
which  does  not  consecrate  the  idea  of  a  collective  religion,  and  of  the 
secular  power  controlling  or  determining  the  spiritual.  If,  after  this,  the 
individual,  free  to  choose,  has  chosen  not  to  be  himself,  it  is  a  fault 
which  belongs  to  himself,  and  with  which  no  institution  is  chargeable. 
Whatever  the  influence  or  ascendancy  which  the  circumstances  in  which 
providence  has  placed  us  may  exert  over  us,  this  is  but  a  simple  fact, 
establishes  no  principle,  and  invalidates  none;  while  the  alliance  of  the 
church  with  the  state,  superadded  out  of  our  own  head  to  our  natural 
relations,  introduces  a  principle  which  reacts  upon  the  very  idea  of 
religion,  denaturalizes  and  corrupts  it.  We  ought  well  to  understand 
that  it  is  no  indifferent  matter  as  to  Avhether  we  set  out  from  a  true 
principle  or  a  false  principle;  and  that  the  road  is  far  shorter  from 
error  to  error,  than  from  the  truth  to  error. 

'  If  the  national  establishment  absorbed  all  sects,  or  prevented  their 
existence,    that  triumph,   instead  of  being    matter  of    praise,  would 
rather  furnish  a  theme  of  accusation ,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  human  nature  and  of  religion;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  which  can  endure  such  a  unity.     Life  and  diver- 
sity are,  in  this   sphere,  strictly  correlative.     There  is  no  life  where 
there  are  no  sects;  uniformity  is  the  symptom  of  deatli.     At  all  times, 
at  least  in  those  of  violent  oppression   and  constant  terrorism,    and 
often  in  consequence  of  them,  there  will  be  sects  by  the  side  of  the 
national  establishment.    These  sects,  more  or  less  declared,  will  attract 
to  themselves  by  little  and  little  the  purest  sap  of  the  church;  and 
the  national  constitution  Avill  only  keep,   like   a  too  close   sieve,  its 
grosser  portions.     If  it  says,  '  so  much  the  better;  I  will  be  the  hos- 
pital, the  infirmary  of  the  church,'  we  tell  it  that  the  true  hospital 
for  this  kind  of  malady  is  the  open  air,  and  that  those  who  appear  too 
feeble  for  liberty  are  precisely  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  of  it. 
'  We  ought  to  understand  that  the  instinct  for  consolidation,  when 
left  to  itself,  is  weaker,  and  its  effects  less  irrevocable  than  when  the 
system  of  union  has,  so  to  speak,  attached  religion  to  the  soil.     The 
principle  of  individuality,  that  of  personal  I'esponsibility,  remains  in- 
tact.    The  spring  may  be   compressed,  it  is  not  broken.     Whether, 
then,  we  contemplate  the  one  danger  or  its  opposite,  nothing  can  per- 
suade us  to  prefer  the  chin-ch  united  to  the  state,  to  the  church  separ- 
ated from  the  state.     True  unity  is  guaranteed  by  individuality  itself, 
and  individuality  here  finds  itself  on  its  true  ground.' — pp.  366 — 372. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  chapter  entitled,  '  Has 
not  the  State  need  of  the  Church  ?'  He  thus  refutes  the  false 
sentimentality  which  imaginative  minds  oppose  to  his  views,  and 

X  X  2 
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in  the  course  of  his  reasoning;  makes  some  beautiful  aUusions  to 
his  own  mental  character  and  history. 

'  The  party    we    oppose   is    essentially   sentimental,   and  it  is  to 
save    a    sentiment   that  they    alternately    appeal    to    logic     and    to 
science.     Under  the   name  of  a  theory,  if  we  examine  it  attentively, 
we  shall  find    in   etTect  a  certain    moral  temperament,   and  certain 
habitudes  of  heart.  Now,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  of  tliis  character, 
we  strip  human  life  of  its  beauty.     We  despoil  society  by  denation- 
alising religion.     All  the  poetry  of  which  the  popular  lifi  is  suscep- 
tible has  consisted  precisely  in  that  union  which  we  condemn.     It  is 
because  the   State     has    been  Cliristian  that  the  people    have    had 
Christian  morals,  or  that   Christianity,  become  popular,  has  been  in- 
jected, so  to  speak,  into  the   minutest  capillaries  of  the   social  body. 
Lay  aside,  they  appear  to  us  to  say,  lay  aside  that  pruning-knife,  the 
implement  only  of  mischief.     Be  it  so;  but  it  is  not  from  our  hands 
only  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  wrest  it;  it  is  in  hands  more  powerful. 
All  the  world,  without  toiling  in  the  same  spirit  as  ourselves,  is  toiling 
in  the  same  direction.  Even  our  adversaries  have  been  beforehand  with 
lis.  The  jioeti'U  of  the  union  has  long  since  disappeared ;  there  remains 
only  the  prose,  and  that  assuredly  none  of  the  best.     The  poetry  of 
the  future  is   all   in   our  hopes.     This   divorce  between  two  parties, 
mutually  abandoned  of  each  other,  constitutes  but  a  prelude  to  a  more 
intimate  union;  but  the  divorce  in  itself,  we  are  agreed,  has  no  great 
poetic  charm.     The  fact  is  not  new.     It  is  just  the  poetry  of  the  past 
which  Symmachus  resought  when  he  stood  before  the  tottering  altar 
of  victory.     All  ruins  are  touching,  and  in  relation  to  the  majority  of 
men,  hope  is  less  beautiful  than   remembrance.     We  who   are  now 
speaking  are  precisely  men  of  that  stamp,  and  we  have  probably  drunk 
more  deeply  of  that  cup  than  any  of  them.     But  the  axe  has  been  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  by  an  all-powerful  hand,  by  the  hand  of  him  who 
lops  every  fruitless  tree,  and  prunes  every  branch  which  still  retains 
the  sap,  that  it  may  become  more  fruitful.     Our  efforts  will  not  pre- 
vent the  result;  and  to  speak  truth,  is  there  still  anything  to  destroy? 

'  But  must  all  that  is  deep  and  touching  which  Christianity  has 
infused  into  manners,  disappear  with  an  association  long  since  virtually 
dissolved?  Yes,  if  religion  is  itself  to  disappear,  and  if  the  masses  are 
to  become  less  imbued  than  before  with  that  divine  life.  But  there 
were  Chi-istian  '  manners'  before  there  was  a  Christian  state,  and 
nothing  hinders  but  that  Christianity  may  achieve  again  what  she  has 
achieved  already.  We  confess  we  should  be  as  sensible  of  this  loss 
as  anyone,  but  we  do  not  fear  it.  It  is  not  we  who  confound  the  true 
and  immutable  form  of  religion  with  that  dry  dialectic  or  abstract 
asceticism  which  so  imprudently  denies  a  part  of  man  and  of  life.  This 
crisis  of  religion  is  not  the  whole  of  religion.  The  river,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  precipitated  entire  into  a  straight  and  deep  channel,  will 
flow  towards  the  sea  by  various  mouths,  and  embrace  in  the  network 
of  a  fertile  delta,  all  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to  irrigate.  The 
gospel  needs  not  the  state  to  teach  it  to  be  enlarged,  human,  liberal; 
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it  is  all  this  of  itself,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  state  will  itself  learn  to 
become  so.  All  the  birds  of  the  sky  will  liiid  a  shelter  in  the  branches 
of  that  great  tree.  Let  it  develope  itself  according  to  its  nature  and 
true  force;  it  will  well  suffice,  if  we  suffer  it  to  do  this,  for  all  the 
various  necessities  of  the  soul,  of  thought,  and  of  life.' — pp.  400 — 403. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  closing  chapter,  in  which 
the  author  shows  the  impossibility  of  constructing  any  tertium 
quid  between  the  opposing  systems ;  expresses  his  confidence  in 
the  approaching  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  of  their  important 
bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  gospel ;  and  indicates  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  man  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  diffuse  and 
establish  them. 

'  Men  are  terrified  at  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another. 
We  wish  it  to  be  progressive  and  gradual:  we  foresee  it  abrupt  and 
sudden.  We  surely  believe  that  it  will  have  this  character.  History 
does  not  encourage  us  to  hope  for  pleasant  transitions  in  this  province. 
The  path  of  the  human  spirit  is  like  a  giant's  staircase,  of  which  each 
step  needs  to  be  divided;  for  Avant  of  this,  humanity  is  so  often  out 
of  breath,  so  often  falls  back  and  bruises  itself.  Long  intervals  of 
repose  alternate  with  painful  and  desperate  leaps,  and  these  invariably 
divide  between  them  the  itinerary  of  humanity.  Its  character  is  at 
once  solemn  and  tragical.  Let  us  endeavour,  though  against  all  hope, 
to  transform  into  a  gentle  declivity  that  fatal  descent,  bloody  with  our 
falls;  yet  resign  ourselves  without  a  murmur  to  the  destiny  which  we 
have  prepared  for  ourselves. 

'  To  charge  truth  with  all  tlic  inconveniences  inseparable  from  refor- 
mation, would  be  more  than  to  perpetuate  error — it  would  consecrate 
it;  it  would  efliice  the  distinction  between  falsehood  and  truth,  between 
justice  and  injustice.  These  inconveniences  are  imputable  to  error. 
She  is  responsible  for  the  obstacles  herself  has  created.  The  union  of 
the  church  with  the  state  is  a  fact  so  serious,  so  complicated,  a  tact 
Avhich  so  modifies  all  the  parts  of  social  life,  and  even  the  conditions 
of  individual  existence,  that  the  evil  which  it  has  effected  becomes  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  own  correction,  just  as  slavery  appears  to 
have  rendered  slaves  incapable  of  becoming  free.  Man  would  have 
great  reason  to  complain  if  evil  were  to  become  a  guarantee  for  its 
own  continuance.  The  healing  of  an  ancient  abuse  is  always  painful; 
and  no  reformation  would  ever  be  possible,  if  only  to  be  effected  on 
the  condition  that  it  is  to  occasion  no  trouble  to  society. 

'  We  have  only  one  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
descent  more  gentle;  and  we  know  but  one  way  of  doing  this — that 
OF  PREPAraNG  men's  minds. 

'  I  say  that  we  can  only  make  the  descent  more  gentle;  for  on  the 
one  hand,  our  principles  do  not  permit  us  to  effect  the  change;  and  on 
the  other,  if  we  wished  to  do  this,  the  truth  would  be  more  powerful 
than  we  are 

'And  in  effect,  does  there  remain  anything  else  to  be  done?  is  there 
anything  better  to  do,  when  a  change  is  inevitable,  and  all  facts  con- 
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spire  to  produce  it?  when  all  the  bonds  of  the  ancient  institution  are 
relaxed?  when  the  new  relations  of  society  repel  it  as  by  instinct? 
when  all  progress  must  be  at  the  expense  of  this  revolution?  when  the 
ancient  institution  is  absolutely  opposed  to  that  social  future  which  is 
universally  foreseen,  and  universally  invoked?  Point  me  to  one  notion 
of  our  epoch,  one  institution,  one  hope,  which  does  not  confess  in  the 
confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  an  obstacle,  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment, or  at  all  events,  an  outwork  that  is  to  be  carried?  With 
what  reality  is  it  in  harmony?  If  it  has  its  congruities  with  the  past, 
with  what  does  it  correspond  at  the  present  moment?  Well,  those 
who  see  in  the  separation  of  these  two  spheres  of  action  only  what 
truth  and  necessity  absolutely  demand,  what  will  they  do  if  they  love 
peace?  They  will,  as  far  as  they  can,  put  the  public  mind  into  har- 
mony \y\ih.  facts.  They  will  be  agitators,  but  agitators  in  the  interest 
of  peace. 

'  They  cannot  indeed  keep  pace  with  events.  The  social  necessity 
will  have  accomplished  its  task  before  they  have  fully  accomplished 
theirs.  The  Americans  had  decreed  the  system  which  we  are  advo- 
cating before  they  had  the  system  in  their  hearts;  perhaps  even  at  the 
present  moment  they  have  not  mastered  the  philosophy  of  their  insti- 
tution; they  were  an  empirical  people,  they  thought  scarcely  of  any- 
thing but  experience.  How  will  the  change  pass  on  our  old  soil  of 
Europe?  People  repeat,  and  with  reason,  that  we  ought  to  gather 
fruits  only  when  they  ai-e  ripe;  yet  civilization  has  seldom  gathered 
any,  except  when  green; — nay,  it  will  not  even  gather  them;  it  collects 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  from  whence  a  violent  shock  has  shaken 
them.  We  would  wish  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit;  are  we 
wrong  ?  Is  there,  I  ask,  one  other  way  open  to  the  friends  of  public 
peace? 

'  In  acting  thus,  we  are  far  less  responsible  than  others  (above 
all,  far  less  than  our  opponents)  for  any  of  the  violent  consequences, 
to  which  a  revolution  of  opinion,  probably  sudden,  and  premature, 
may  lead.  But  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  even  under  this  aspect, 
we  have  familiarized  our  minds  to  it.  The  time  is  past  in  which  we 
might  have  said  with  Curiatius, — 

'  At  duty's  call  I  fly  with  ardour  still, 
Though  fear  and  doubt  my  trembling  heart  may  fill.' 

'  We  have  no  fear  of  that  morrow,  of  which  the  dawn  we  know  will 
be  perhaps  sevei'e,  yet  pvu'e.  Christianity  herself  gives  us  an  account 
of  this  so  dreaded  morrow.  The  anxiety  of  many,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approach  of  the  coming  transformation  of  the  social  con- 
dition, neither  offends  nor  astonishes  us.  Every  crisis  is  accompanied 
with  perturbation.  In  these  solemn  moments,  the  human  mind 
'  staggers  like  a  drunken  man.'  [He  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  fears 
nothing  further  than  this.]  'At  most  (and  by  coin-tesy  rather  than  from 
conviction)  do  we  admit  that  the  vessel,  when  it  shall  have  been 
launched  into  the  deep,  may  vibrate  for  a  moment  on  its  keel,  and 
trace  its  first  course  in  foam;  but  we  shall  have  nearly  rcnovmced  our 
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faith  if  we  can  fear  anything  more ;  or  rather,  if  we  have  not  much  more 
to  hope.  Let  us  boldly  say  it;  if  it  were  true  that  religion  could  not 
survive  its  artificial  relations  and  powers  as  connected  with  the  state, 
— nay,  if  it  were  but  true  that  its  condition  would  be  made  worse  by 
the  fact  of  that  separation,  we  might  as  well  from  that  hour  abandon 
it,  and  seek  in  some  ancient  error,  or  in  some  modern  system,  the 
consolation  of  that  deep  and  intimate  misery,  which,  till  then,  by  the 
aid  of  a  sagacious  policy,  it  had  so  pleasantly,  so  complaisantly  cajoled. 

'  In  the  chimerical  dread  of  some  infinite  evils,  or  the  more  spe- 
cious anticipation  of  a  temporary  disturbance,  we  stand  haggling  with 
a  necessity  which  never  exacts  more  than  is  due;  we  dream  of  impos- 
sible accommodations;  we  seek  to  mitigate  the  system;  we  attempt  to 
conciliate  conflicting  interests,  the  liberty  of  the  state,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  church.  AVe  desire  that  the  church,  though  chained,  incor- 
porated with  the  state,  should  have,  nevertheless,  her  proper  life,  her 
spontaneous  movement,  self-government — a  legitimate  claim,  yet  still 
not  the  less  exorbitant.  It  would  seem,  I  confess,  that  to  demand 
liberty,  life,  is  to  demand  only  what  is  strictly  necessary  and  strictly 
just.  Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  '  alliance  with  the  state,'  there  is 
nothing  in  the  claim  but  what  is  both  necessary  and  just;  but  in  the 
system  of  '  alliance,'  the  demand  is  exorbitant.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  on  the  part  of  the  church  than  to  aspire  to  life;  but  that  life, 
which  in  the  system  of  separation  has  nothing  alarming  to  the  state, 
becomes  terrible  when  it  exerts  itself  in  the  state's  own  bosom ;  because 
(complicated  with  foreign  elements)  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  it  is  no 
longer  pure;  because  the  love  of  domination,  so  common  and  so  dan- 
gerous amongst  cliui'chmen,  may  stealthily  elevate  ambition,  under  the 
guise  of  humility,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  power;  because  to  organize 
the  life  of  the  church,  would  be  to  set  up  a  formidable  rival.  This 
true  instinct,  which  again  never  fails  of  assuming  an  exaggerated 
form,  keeps  the  government  in  an  attitude  of  habitual  distrust,  and 
explains  to  us,  without  justifying,  the  thousand  tracasseries,  the 
thousand  shackles  witli  which  it  impedes  the  activity  of  religion  and 
her  ministers;  the  thousand  injurious  precautions  and  vexatious  pre- 
tensions which  it  opposes  to  the  most  legitimate  modes  of  religious 
action,  ...  an  habitual  state  of  uneasiness  and  tension,  interrupted 
by  deplorable  scandals,  and  lastly,  a  silent  and  perpetual  war,  under 
the  derisive  name  of  an  alliance,  where  the  forces  of  both  parties  are 
engaged,  and  in  which  their  dignity  is  lost. 

'  So  many  irritating  collisions,  such  painful  experience,  have  led 
certain  countries  to  limit,  nearly  as  follows,  the  pretended  alliance  of 
the  two  societies.  On  the  part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  declaration  of 
incompetence  in  matter  of  doctrine;  on  the  pai't  of  the  church,  a  re- 
nunciation of  self-government  and  of  ecclesiastical  life;  and  on  these 
conditions  public  worship  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
salary  is  to  all  appearance  the  only  bond  which  subsists. 

'  But  this  circumstance  is  not  insignificant.  The  salary  furnishes 
to  those  who  receive  it  a  pretext  and  a  means  of  opposing  the  eiforts 
of  all  zeal  not  salaried;  it  confers  on  them,  without  any  trouble  of 
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tlieirs,  an  advantage  of  which  the  others  cannot  but  complain;  it  gives 
them  a  superiority  more  or  less  considerable  over  all  those  who  are 
compelled  to  commence  with  nothing;  and  though  that  superiority  may 
be,  in  eiFect,  far  from  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  enjoy 
it,  it  is  not  the  less  nnjust;  the  monopoly  is  chiefly  injurious,  indeed, 
to  those  who  exercise  it, — it  is  not  the  less  odious.  Thus  stands  the 
matter  with  those  who  receive  the  salary.  For  those  who  give  it,  it 
furnishes  them  with  a  right  of  interfering  in  aflfiiirs  of  a  spiritual  kind. 
How  can  we  persuade  the  state  that  it  is  not  its  duty  to  oveidook  a 
service  for  which  it  pays?  That  would  be  without  example  and  with- 
out analogy Whosoever  pays,  is  master;   whosoever  accepts 

payment,  accepts  servitude. 

'  Since  we  wrote  these  lines,  the  disputes  in  the  Scottish  church 
have  occurred,  to  furnish  a  commentary  on  them.  A  quarrel  has 
arisen  between  the  paying  and  the  receiving  parties,  the  former  claim- 
ing something  in  return  for  their  aid,  the  latter  wishing  to  give  nothing. 
In  this  they  are  surely  not  in  the  wrong;  their  error  is  in  receiving. 
'  ....  If  amongst  these  churches  there  is  one  which  embraces  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  nation,  the  state  in  its  relations  with  her  will  be 
perpetually  alternating  caresses  and  menaces  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices which  she  may  I'ender,  and  the  mischief  she  may  inflict;  and  we 
shall  see  it  sometimes  penetrating  within  that  foreign  domain,  intruding 
into  the  sanctuary,  ....  sometimes,  on  the  same  principle,  flattering 
the  intolerance  and  the  passions  of  that  church,  and  vexing,  to  please 
her,  the  communities  which  constitute  the  minority.  For  that  church 
will  in  her  turn  rcquii'e  services;  and  the  most  useful,  as  most  within 
the  reach  of  power,  is  the  persecution,  at  least  indirect,  of  those  sects 
which  are  odious  to  this  church,  which  believes  itself  to  be  the  church 
of  the  state,  because  it  is  that  of  the  majority. 

'  A  sagacious  statesman  seems  to  counsel  government  to  remain 
strictly  neuter,  neither  to  require  nor  to  render  services.  But  the 
only  guarantee  of  this  neutrality  is  a  neutral  position  ;  there  is  no 
other  sure  barrier  against  the  abuse  than  a  legal  and  material  impos- 
sibility of  being  guilty  of  it.  80  long  as  that  does  not  exist,  the 
government,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  will  act  as  it  now  acts.  It  will 
not  have  even  the  option  of  abstaining.  The  '  spiritual'  and  the 
'  temporal'  thus  confounded,  will  lead  to  disputes  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  that  it  should  interpose;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  a  position 
so  false,  that  once  placed  in  it,  or  remaining  in  it,  we  can  only  commit 

mistakes These  results  will  cease  only  when  the  source  of 

them  shall  fail.  Then,  and  then  alone,  there  will  be  but  one  people 
in  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  diversities  of  worship;  then  will  a  per- 
petual cause  of  distrust  and  distraction  in  the  body  politic  be  for  ever 
abolished;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  national  unity  be  a  truth. 

'  ,  .  .  .  AVe  have  not  proposed  to  ourselves  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  all  its  bearings.  Our 
subject  invited  us  to  treat  it  under  one  point  of  view,  to  which  we  have 
subordinated  everything.  It  is  as  favourable  and  necessary  to  the 
manifestation  of  religious  convictions,  that  we  have  maintained  the 
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mutual  independence  of  the  two  institutions.  If  they  ask  us,  mean- 
time, Avhat  may  he  called  the  means  even  of  that  means — if  they  wisli 
to  know  in  what  way,  in  oui'  opinion,  the  cancelling  of  a  contract  so 
burdensome  to  both  parties  may  be  effected,  we  will  frankly  avow  our 
ignorance  and  our  impotence.  Liberty  of  all  kinds  may  well  be  esta- 
blished gradually;  ....  but  a  principle  once  recognised,  we  cannot 
beforehand  measure  its  march  and  count  its  steps;  pronounce  the  right 
and  the  necessity  entire,  and  yet  concede  for  the  hour  only  a  j^ro/jor- 
tional  pai't  of  the  necessity  and  the  right.  A  right  known  is  a  right 
conquered.  We  may  speak  only  half  the  truth,  but  that  truth  when  it 
has  been  told,  will  not  submit  to  be  realized  only  by  halves.' — pp.  412, 
et  seq. 

We  heartily  wish  v>^g  coukl  extend  our  quotations,  and  extract 
the  animating  passages  in  which  our  author  exhorts  those  who  have 
influence  to  use  all  the  methods  of  peaceful  agitation  in  their 
])owcr,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  enlightening  men's 
minds  for  a  revolution  in  itself  indeed  inevitable,  but  Avhich,  like 
every  other  great  revolution,  can  be  happily  and  quietly  effected 
only  by  laying  the  foundations  deep  in  public  opinion.  Dis- 
cussion— discussion — discussion — this  is  the  only  weapon  which 
the  Christian  can  employ,  and  the  only  one  he  can  be  willing 
to  employ,  but  it  is  an  all-effectual  one.  '  If  they  still  ask  us,' 
says  our  author,  '  what  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object,  we  reply,  they  consist  in  doing,  but  more  effectually,  what 
we  have  just  been  attempting ;  they  consist  in  the  attempt  to 
combine  all  the  resources  of  reasoning,  all  the  facts  of  history, 
all  the  truths  of  conscience,  all  the  motives  of  religion  to  establish 

the  truth,  which  we  have  sought  to  demonstrate Neither 

facts  alone — we  may  say  it  to  our  honour, — nor  principles  alone, 
— we  may  say  it  to  our  shame,  will  suffice  for  the  establishment 
of  truth  in  the  world.' 

The  volume  closes  with  a  most  touching  prayer  to  Him  from 
whom  all  '  holy  desires'  proceed,  and  v.'ho  alone  can  render  any 
efforts  to  serve  him  successful.  We  trust  it  will  find  a  response 
in  the  heart  of  many  a  reader,  and  that  the  volume  it  so  appro- 
priately terminates  may  produce  a  wide  effect  throughout  the 
nation  in  whose  language  it  is  written. 

We  are  happy  to  see  an  announcement  just  put  forth,  that 
Professor  Vinet's  work  is  about  to  appear  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. 
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Ai't.  II.  Frederick  the  Great,  his  Court  and  Times.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.     1843.     London:  Colburn. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  several  months  ago, 
when  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  entertaining  work  appeared, 
we  reviewed  them  at  considerable  length,  and  carried  forward 
our  sketch  to  the  death  of  Frederick.  We  ventured  to  do  this, 
not  exactly  knowing  how  soon,  or  how  late,  the  sequel  to  Mr. 
Campbell's  editorial  labours  might  be  permitted  to  amuse  the 
public.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  glance  over 
again  at  the  details  of  the  Seven  years'  war,  or  analyze  the  policy 
of  Prussia,  as  administered  by  her  great  military  monarch  to  the 
very  end  of  his  days.  We  shall  rather  confine  our  remarks  to  two 
subjects,  one  of  public  and  the  other  of  private  interest; — viz., 
the  conduct  of  Frederick  towards  unhappy  Poland  ;  and  the 
singularly  erroneous  ideas  of  his  biographer  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  religious  opinions  of  the  Philosopher  of  Sans  Souci ! 

Now  we  believe,  that  there  never  was  perpetrated  any  enor- 
mous crime  in  national  annals,  without  some  apology  being  made 
for  it ;  nor  has  the  most  atrocious  transgressor  stalked  over  the 
stage  of  this  world,  provided  only  that  he  Avore  purple  and  fine 
linen,  without  finding  some  advocates,  or  at  all  events  some  in- 
tercessors. Even  in  the  case  of  Nero  himself,  Suetonius 
tells  us,  Et  tamen  non  dcfueriint  qui  per  longum  tern-pus  vernis 
(Bstimsque Jlorihus  tumulum  ejus  ornarent  I  It  would  seem,  as 
though  iniquity  has  but  to  attain  an  altitude  and  enormity  suffi- 
ciently gigantic, — when  immediately  poor  human  nature,  with 
her  family  of  vices  and  bad  passions,  shall  fall  down  before  it, 
and  worship  the  monstrous  Titan.  Frederick,  surnamed  by 
historical  courtesy  The  Great,  flattered,  if  not  adored,  by  too 
many  amongst  his  contemporaries,  conceived,  and  partially  exe 
cuted  a  scheme,  for  blotting  out  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
upon  the  precise  principles  which  actuated  the  virtuous  Ahab, 
when  he  longed  for  Naboth's  vineyard.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  neighbours,  and  to  aggrandize  his  power  and  ter- 
ritories ;  for  which  purposes,  as  he  once  jocosely  confessed  to 
the  Grand  Signor,  when  that  potentate  had  requested  from  him 
the  loan  of  a  trio  of  astrologers,  he  kept  about  three  such  con- 
jurors himself;  their  names  being,  Good  Policy,  Military  Forces, 
and  a  Full  Exchequer.  With  these  mighty  agents  under  his 
control,  he,  in  fact,  wrought  all  his  enchantments  ;  but  what  says 
his  biographer  ? — '  Here  I  would,  once  for  all,  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  manly,  frank,  straight  forward  character 
of  all  Frederick's  diplomatic  transactions,  totally  at  variance  with 
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that  petty,  sneaking,  underhand  pohcy,  with  which  superficial 
writers  have  not  scrupled  to  charge  the  great  king,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Poland.' — p.  343.  And  again,  in  page 
300,  of  the  fourth  and  same  volume,  it  is  asserted,  that  '  from  the 
declarations  of  the  king  himself,  as  well  as  from  all  accounts  that 
can  be  depended  on,  it  is  clear  that  Frederick  was  not  the  author 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland ;  that  he  acceded  to  it,  because  in 
so  doing  he  avoided  quarrels,  and  obtained,  in  a  most  convenient 
accession  to  his  dominions,  a  compensation  for  the  subsidies  he 
had  paid  to  Russia !'  To  Russia  indeed !  Was  it  common 
justice,  on  that  account,  to  rob  Poland  ?  Had  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenburgh  been  exhausted  in  defending  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  Piasts,  there  might  have  been,  at  first  sight,  some  apparent 
shadow  of  reason  in  this  strange  averment ;  at  which,  when  we 
read  it,  we  can  only  say  that,  like  the  Chinese  Mandarins,  quoted 
the  other  night  by  Lord  Palmerston,  we  *  stared  most  indig- 
nantly.' The  entire  career  of  the  conqueror  of  Silesia,  degene- 
rating as  he  did  into  the  plunderer  of  Posen,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  adhuc  sub  judice  lis.  History  and  public  fame  have 
pronounced  sentence  upon  every  portion  of  it.  Insulated  ex- 
ceptions against  their  judgment  may  startle  us,  and  even  prove 
so  far  useful,  that  they  lead  us  to  look  back  and  learn  sorrowful 
lessons  from  what  Von  Miiller  denominates  *the  morality  of 
crowned  heads.'  But  upon  our  author's  own  shewing,  in  various 
pages  of  the  present  work,  we  are  content  to  stand  or  fall,  as  to 
there  being  impregnable  grounds  for  the  fullest  condemnation  of 
Frederick.  We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  a  brief  but  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  matter. 

Poland  had  flourished  for  five  centuries  as  an  absolute  here- 
ditary monarchy,  under  princes  of  the  house  of  Piast,  when  that 
family  unfortunately  became  extinct  on  the  decease  of  Casimir 
the  Great,  about  the  year  1370.  The  people  had  acquired,  by 
that  time,  some  slight  taste  for  legislation ;  whilst  the  university 
of  Cracow,  founded  by  Casimir,  gleamed  like  a  beacon  amidst 
the  receding  darkness.  His  successor,  the  son  of  a  sister,  trans- 
mitted the  Polish  crown,  through  his  daughter,  Hedwig,  to  the 
Lithuanian  Jagellon  :  from  which  circumstance,  the  kingdom  at- 
tained fresh  importance,  in  the  possession  of  Dantzig  and  the 
enormous  corn-trade  of  the  Vistula.  Another  Casimir  arose, 
who  circumscribed  the  pretensions  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
wrested  from  them  all  Polish  Prussia,  and  maintained  a  feudal 
superiority  over  the  remainder.  Polish  Prussia  meanwhile 
retained  her  own  diets,  her  accustomed  laws,  her  judicial 
forms,  her  own  coinage,  and  the  important  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  regal  elections.  About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,    the    Czars   began   to    culminate.      Smolenskow    and 
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Plcslvow  had  to  he  surrendered  as  the  first  fruits  of  subsequent  spo- 
liations. But  Poland  would  have  been  able  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  both  the  Russians  and  the  Brandenburghers,  had  not 
the  scorpion's  egg  been  already  laid  in  her  own  bosom.  An  aris- 
tocracy was  rapidly  hatching  into  vitality  :  oux.  ayaflr)  TToXuxoipocvm, 
£{s  x.oipxvos  sa-roj,  sis  ftxaiXevi  !  No  future  Frederick  could  have 
appropriated  Posen,  and  disposed  of  its  adjacent  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  had  the  country  proved  but  true  to  itself.  The  best 
sovereigns  in  the  world  could  effect  little  against  confederated 
nobles  and  magnates ;  as  may  be  seen  in  another  more  favoured 
and  powerful  "nation,  in  the  instances  of  a  bread  monopoly. 
Sigismund  was  cutting  down  the  Sarmatian  forests,  when  his 
contemporary,  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  gloating  over  dreams  of 
universal  monarchy.  Poland  grcAv  enriched  by  the  exportation  of 
corn  ;  but  the  state  of  bondage,  as  Von  MilUer  observes,  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  held,  prevented  them 
from  making  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil  life,  or  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mental  powers.  Hence  the  rude  productions  of 
the  country  Avere  exported  in  their  unmanufactured  state ;  all 
kinds  of  commerce  were  abandoned  to  the  Jews ;  the  principal 
enjoyments  of  life  were  those  of  the  table.  The  court  attempted 
in  vain  to  produce  permanent  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
manners  ;  a  squadron  of  coronets  laughed  to  scorn  its  endeavours, 
and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  their  200,000  mounted  cavalry, 
the  present  liberties  and  future  prosperity  of  a  noble  nation. 
The  grandees,  not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  sceptre  an 
elective  one,  gradually  df-privcd  it  of  all  substantial  and  useful 
authoritv.  On  the  choice  of  ever}'  new  king,  some  fi-esh  inno- 
vation was  introduced  in  their  own  favour,  until  at  length  the 
Liherum  Veto  came  to  be  established,  by  which  any  member  of 
the  ]^iet  could,  by  his  single  vote,  throw  the  whole  assembly  and 
its  proceedings  into  confusion.  During  the  thirty  years  of 
Augustus  IL,  every  diet  but  one  experienced  this  catastrophe  ; 
many  of  them,  immediately  after  their  opening,  before  any  business 
of  importance  could  come  upon  the  carpet.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  III.,  the  Pohsh  chiefs  offered  the  vacant  crown  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  proposal  which  Frederick  declined, 
with  exactly  that  species  of  ostentatious  profession  of  moderation, 
which  dishonesty  displays,  when  conscious  that  more  profitable 
schemes  are  behind  the  curtain.  lie  would  not  for  his  existence 
accept  what  was  proffered,  Avhere  the  national  independence  of 
a  neighbouring  state  might  seem  to  be  violated !  Such  were  his 
diplomatic  professions ;  but  let  our  readers  mark  '  the  manly 
straightforward  character  of  all  his  diplomatic  transactions,'  and 
as  exhibited  by  the  eulogistic  biographer  himself  In  April, 
3.764,  the  Prussian  monarch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Empress 
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Catherine  ;  by  which  they  agi-eed  to  oppose,  by  arms  if  nccessar}', 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  others  to  interfere  with  Polish  affairs  ; 
bnt  'in  a  secret  convention  concluded  on  the  same  day,  both 
sovereigns  agreed  to  place  Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  on  the 
throne.' — Vol.  iv.,  p.  339.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Frederick, 
observes  our  author,  dictated  at  this  precise  moment  the  polic}' 
of  not  cpiarrelling  with  the  Czarina ;  and  therefore  dust  was  to 
be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  whilst  Frederick  prepared 
to  gratify  his  selfishness  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary 
generosity.  The  arsenals  of  intrigue  were  to  set  in  motion  their 
choicest  machinery.  At  Neisse  and  Neustadt  the  king  had 
various  interviews  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  ;  and  the  following 
furnishes  us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manliness  and  straight- 
forivardness  of  royal  and  imperial  diplomacy. 

'  One  day,  Avlien  the  sovereigns  were  particularly  confidential  to  each 
other,  the  conversation  turned  upon  politics.  '  Everybody,'  said  tlie 
king,  '  cannot  have  the  same  system  of  politics;  it  must  depend  on  the 
situation,  the  circumstances,  and  tlie  power  of  eacli  respective  state; 
what  might  be  advantageous  to  me  might  not  suit  your  majesty.  I  have 
sometimes  risked  a  jwlitical  falsehood.''  '  How  was  that?'  asked  the 
emperor,  laughing.  '  Why,'  replied  the  king,  also  laughing,  '  I  have 
invented  a  piece  of  news,  knowing  that  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
would  be  discovered  to  be  false.  I  did  not  care  for  that,  for  before  its 
falsehood  was  known,  it  had  akeady  produced  its  etfect.' — Vol.  iv., 
p.  350. 

Without  entering  into  the  nicer  points  of  military  or  political 
casuistry,  we  will  only  say,  that  after  declarations  of  this  kind, 
Frederick's  disavowal  of  having  projected  a  partition  of  Poland 
must  go  for  very  little  indeed  ;  for  not  an  iota  more  than  the 
denial  of  a  common  criminal  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailc}'.  It  was 
never  suspected  that  his  remorse  of  conscience  could  extort  any 
genuine  sacrifice  of  fame  or  popularity.  He  therefore  merely 
rendered  to  virtue  the  villain's  homage, — hypocrisy.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  at  the  notorious  fact,  that  whilst  the  royal  corres- 
pondent of  Voltaire  was  expressing  his  abhorrence  publicly  of 
all  Polish  violation,  a  letter  in  cipher  was  intercepted  and  deci- 
phered by  Dumouriez,  addressed  to  Stanislaus,  whence  it  ap- 
peared that  the  very  seizure  in  question  had  formed  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  Frederick  at  Neustadt. 

Prince  Henr}^,  the  brother  of  Frederick,  was  now  invited  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  empress  there  let  fall  an  expression,  that 
*  Poland  seemed  to  be  a  country  where  one  need  but  stoop, — to 
pick  up  something.'  These  ominous  words  met  with  a  prompt 
interpreter  in  the  part}'  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who 
reported  them  to  Berlin  with  all  imaginable  rapidity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  Czarina  was  revolving  in  her 
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mind  some  plan  which  the  Prussian  potentate  had  already  sug- 
gested. '  In  consequence  of  what  had  passed  at  Neustadt,  he 
had  written  in  September,  1770,  to  his  ambassador  in  the  Russian 
capital,  that  he  had  already  submitted  to  Catherine  a  scheme  for 
tranquillizing  Poland,  which  to  be  palatable  to  the  confederates, 
must  be  based  on  moderate  principles.'  Under  cover  of  such 
unexceptionable  propositions  intended  for  public  applause,  his 
conduct  the  next  year  betrayed  the  genuine  plot.  '  Catherine,' 
says  our  biographer,  '  reluctant  as  she  might  be  to  share  with 
others  what  she  would  rather  have  kept  to  herself,  yet  entered 
into  the  further  discussion  of  a  plan  of  partition,  and  said  with 
confidential  frankness  to  Prince  Henry,  '  I  will  frighten  the 
Turks  and  flatter  the  English  ;  do  you  persuade  Austria  to  lull 
France.'  No  sooner  was  it  said  than  done.  Frederick  over- 
whelmed his  brother  with  honours  and  revenues  for  the  skilful- 
ness  displayed  during  these  delicate  negotiations.  Troops, 
treasures,  and  artillery,  were  already  organized  and  prepared. 
Upon  the  poor  pretext  of  protection  against  pestilence,  '  Prussia 
drew  a  military  cordon,  under  General  Billing,  from  Crossen  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula.'  The  secret  convention  between 
the  empress  and  Frederick  for  appropriating  their  respective 
portions  of  the  spoil,  was  subscribed  in  February,  1772.  Austria, 
under  Maria  Theresa,  seems  alone  to  have  had  any  qualms  upon 
the  subject.  Even  when,  within  a  month  afterwards,  she  gave 
a  reluctant  assent,  she  wrote  underneath  it  these  honest  senti- 
ments : — '  Placet,  because  so  many  great  and  learned  men  desire 
it;  but  long  after  I  am  dead,  it  will  be  seen  what  will  result 
from  this  violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  sacred 
and  just.'  She  had  beforehand  pressed  her  minister  Kaunitz, 
wath  the  warmest  remonstrances.  '  Indeed,'  said  she,  '  I  am 
ashamed  to  show  my  face.  When  claims  were  set  up  to  all  my 
dominions,  and  I  knew  not  where  I  might  lie  in  unmolested,  I 
trusted  to  my  own  good  right  and  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
God.  But  in  this  matter,  in  which  not  only  public  right  cries 
aloud  to  heaven  against  us,  but  equity  and  sound  reason  are  both 
set  at  defiance  by  us,  I  must  confess  that  never  in  my  life  have 
I  felt  such  qualms  of  conscience.  I  am  aware  that  I  standalone, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  en  vigueur.  I  therefore  let  things  take 
their  course,  but  not  without  the  greatest  chagrin.'  Doctor 
Nares,  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Oxfoixl, 
Wraxall,  Russell,  the  late  Lord  Woodhouselee,  none  of  them  fairly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  superficiality,  together  with  the  great  mass 
of  German  and  continental  writers,  fasten  the  prime  guiltiness 
of  the  partition  upon  Prussia.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features,  in  the  affair,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  biographer  to 
cite  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland  as  upon  his  side. 
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But  all  that  is  remarked  by  Von  Miiller,  even  in  the  passage 
quoted,  amounts  to  these  ambiguous  palliatives, — '  I  am  far  from 
pretending  to  excuse  what  was  done  to  the  unfortunate  Republic ; 
but  in  a  political  point  of  view,  most  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  king.'     Whereby  what  he  means  merely  amounts  to  this,  as 
mav  be  easily  gathered  from  the  context, — namely,  that  Frederick 
had  most  to  gain  by  rounding  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  and 
that  with  regard  to  territory  and  population,  he  contented  him- 
self with  the  smallest  share.     His  bribing  the  other  two  parties 
into    the    confederacy,  was   to    secure    a   permanent    European 
guarantee,  both  for  his  seizure  of  Silesia  and  his  new  Polish 
acquisitions.      In  other  words,   the  royal  philosopher  of   Sans 
Souci  just  consulted  his  three  favourite  astrologers,  and  acted 
upon  their  suggestions ;  the  Swiss  memorialist,  meantime,  having 
recorded  the  indignation  of  his  own  upright  mind  in  '  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.'     The  reproachful  finger  of 
indication,    which   his   pages   have   turned    upon    the    King  of 
Prussia,  will  survive  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  go  down  through 
a  long  vista  of  ages  after  the  shadow  of  its  victim,  to  designate 
him  as  the  Cain  of  modern  policy.     '  At  length,'  he  observes, 
after  portraying  some  instances  of  that  oppression  and  craftiness 
Avith  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  screen  his  real  criminality, 
*  on  the  26th  of  September,  1772,  and  in  the  1296th  year,  since 
a  system  of  co-existent  states  began,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  to  be  formed  in   Europe,  the  first  important 
blow  was  given   to  the   maxims   and  compacts  on  which  their 
existence  and  the  balance  of  their  power  had  been  gradually 
established.'     He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  Frederick  had  al- 
ready collected  tribute  from  the  Vayvodeship  of  Great  Poland, 
under  pretence  of  compensation  for  expenses  he  conceived  him- 
self obliged  to  incur  through  the  defective  condition  of  the  police 
in  that  country :   '  but  the  compassion  of  mankind  was  excited, 
when  he   afterwards  tore   twelve   thousand  families  from  their 
native  homes  in  order  to  populate  his  colonies  in  the  Mark  and 
in  Pomerania.     He  proceeded  to  strike  coins  of  silver  and  gold, 
under  the  title  of  the  king  and  rcjmhlic  of  Poland,  of  far  less  than 
their  nominal  value,  and  compelled  all  those  from  whom  his  sub- 
jects made  purchases  to  take  them  in  payment,  while  he  refused 
to  receive  any  other  than  the  good  old  coin  of  the  country  for 
the  stores  which  he  accumulated.     He  oppressed   commerce  by 
the  imposition  of  new  duties,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  plundering 
or  shutting  up  of  the  granaries  of  Poland,  during  a  period  of 
almost  universal  famine  in  Europe.     The  oppression  and  distress 
of  Great  Poland  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  people  with  their 
wives  and  children  fled  in  troops  towards  the  forest  of  Lithuania. 
Many  perished  under  the  hands  of  robbers,  or  died  from  ex- 
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haustion.  The  parents  of  the  fugitives  were  fettered  and  ill- 
treated  in  tlieir  native  countr}'^,  because  they  could  not  prevent 
the  emigration  of  their  children ;  and  those  who  had  daughters 
were  obliged  to  deliver  up  a  certain  number  provided  wdtli  por- 
tions for  the  Prussian  colonies.'  In  all  these  details  we  are  at  a 
loss  as  to  discerning  aught  else  than  the  grossest  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  whilst  everything  with  regard  to  Poland,  on  the  part  of 
her  persecutors  in  general,  and  of  Frederick  in  particular,  stands 
out  in  the  picture  as  dark,  '  petty,  sneaking,  and  underhand.' 
The  manifestoes  published  by  his  majesty  on  the  occasion,  fur- 
nish more  than  enough  for  conviction  and  condemnation ;  with 
regard  to  which,  moreover,  even  our  biographer  cannot  forbear 
observing,  *  the  public  justification  put  forth  by  Frederick, 
related  more  especially  to  the  country  of  Pomcrellia,  which  had 
been  wrested  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Poles  from  the 
Dukes  of  Pomerania ;  and  as  heir  to  that  house,  he  insisted  on 
his  right  to  unite  it  to  his  dominions.  The  grave  employment 
of  such  a  plea  seems  very  much  like  adding  insult  to  robbery.'' — 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  357. 

But  what  then,  we  would  ask,  becomes  of  all  the  eulogies  on 
the  great  king  touching  the  grandeur,  disinterestedness,  and 
magnanimity  of  his  diplomatic  policy  ?  Fie  blew  loudly,  from 
London  and  Paris,  and  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  the  trumpet  of  his  own 
praises,  '  about  his  well  known  goodness  and  moderation,'  vir- 
tues whichj  wherever  they  really  exist,  can  thoroughly  afford  to 
be  silent.  Not  so,  however,  thinks  a  wounded  conscience,  tossing 
upon  its  bed  of  inward  torment,  except  when  drugged  by  the 
most  potent  opiates  of  infidelity.  Royal  deeds  belied  both  pre- 
texts and  promises.  He  continued  to  raise  the  tolls  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dantzig  to  an  intolerable  height ;  and  the  city  was  urged 
by  all  possible  means  to  surrender  itself  voluntarily  to  his  sway. 
He  summoned  a  diet  at  Lissa  to  counteract  that  of  Warsaw,  and 
confiscated  the  estates  of  all  such  nobles  as  refused  allegiance. 
The  whole  of  Polish  Prussia  had  been  embraced  within  his  toils, 
together  with  the  districts  of  the  Netz,  whereby  his  kingdom 
became  a  continuous  territory  from  Glatz  to  Memel.  He  ac- 
quired the  fertile  provinces  of  Culm,  Elbing,  and  Marienburgh, 
besides  rendering  himself  master  of  the  cathedral  of  Wermeland, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  300,000  dollars,  and  of  the  only 
mouths  of  the  Vistula  yet  remaining  navigable.  So  hastily,  how- 
ever, in  some  instances,  had  the  vultures  rushed  down  upon  the 
carcase,  that  even  Prussia  found  herself  compelled  to  disgorge  ; 
yet  Avherever  any  temporary  possessions  were  relinquished  by 
Frederick,  he  first  had  the  flocks  driven  away,  the  forests  cut 
down,  the  magazines  emptied,  even  the  most  necessary  imple- 
ments carried  off,  and  the  taxes  raised  by  anticipation.     We 
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appeal  to  the  cited  historian  for  a  verification  of  every  tittle  of 
these  charges.  The  footsteps  of  Prussian  spoliation  might  be  said 
to  have  realized  the  boast  of  Attila,  that  where  his  horse  had 
trodden,  grass  would  never  grow.  We  admit  that  royal  robbery, 
when  it  had  glutted  its  appetite  and  grown  wiser,  sought  a  selfish 
compensation  for  military  losses  in  multifarious  efforts  after  a 
better  sort  of  civilization.  Yet  the  calls  of  common  justice  com- 
pel us  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  reversal  of  that  historical 
verdict,  which  the  truthfulness  and  general  assent  of  mankind 
have  recorded  against  a  mighty  transgressor,  whose  delinquencies 
must  never  be  forgotten  or  varnished  over  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  transcendent  character  of  his  genius,  as  a  general  and  a 
sovereign  over  his  native  subjects,  omitted  or  underrated  on  the 
other.  In  proportion  to  our  admiration  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  is  our  anxiety  to  remove  from  them  every  blemish,  as  well 
from  a  warm  respect  towards  their  gifted  editor,  as  a  regard  for 
our  own  usefulness  and  consistency  as  responsible  reviewers. 

But  we  must  now  advert  to  another  matter,  not  altogether  of 
such  public  concern  or  sympathy,  perhaps,  as  the  rapacity  of 
Frederick  with  regard  to  Poland ;  wo  allude  to  his  irreligious 
principles.  True  enough  it  may  be,  that  to  God  alone  is  man  to 
give  an  account  of  those  spiritual  and  mysterious  movements  of 
mind,  which  constitute  the  inner  world  in  each  individual ;  but 
the  King  of  Prussia  courted  observation  as  to  everything  con- 
nected with  himself;  and  he  gloried  in  his  discipleship  towards 
Voltaire,  even  when  he  had  experienced  the  treachery  and 
profligacy  of  the  latter,  almost  more  than  in  his  victories  and 
laws.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  animadvert  upon  the  ex- 
tremely defective  statements  and  impressions  brought  before  our 
readers,  in  these  volumes,  with  respect  to  the  notorious  infidelity 
of  their  hero.  That  the  conqueror  of  Silesia  has  often  been 
characterized  as  '  a  downright  Atheist,  wholly  devoid  of  religions 
sentiments  of  any  kind, — a  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  consequently  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  is  no  doubt 
correct;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  in  logical  strictness  of  expression, 
such  heavy  and  unguarded  inculpations  cannot  very  easily  be 
proved.  Yet  they  are  surely  not  a  whit  more  injudicious  than 
puerile  and  wretched  generalities  like  the  followiug  : 

'From  the  year  1736,  when  Frederick  corresponded  with  Sulim  and 
Voltaire,  and  conversed  with  Beausobre  and  Achard,  the  protestant 
divines,  on  religions  topics,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  inquiries  concerning 
the  Infinite  were  dear  to  his  heart,  and  a  favourite  pursuit  of  his  strong 
lUiderstanding.  He  not  only  heliexed  with  fi/ll  and  jyrofound  conviction 
the  existence  of  God,  hut  defended  it  tvifh  zeal ;  he  so)ff//it  in  pure 
moralit//  the  cheerful  enjot/nient  of  life  ;  he  consoled  himself  and  others 
with  the  soothing  doctrine  of  a  future  state ;  he  Tnaintai?ied,  with  elo- 
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qtient pen,  the  excellence  of  Christianity  against  its  slanderers:  and 
that  he  was  a  stanch  protestant  he  proved,  indeed  not  without  pre- 
judice to  his  catholic  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  early  adopted  in 
practice  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Pope — 

'  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, — 
He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right.' 

What  is  this,  indeed,  but  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity  himself,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  Avords,  '  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them;'  and  again,  '  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.'  May  we  not 
almost  infer  from  these  passages,  that  the  best  men  must  have  the  best 
religion, — and  that  he  worships  God  in  the  greatest  purity  who  strives 
most  to  imitate  Him!  As  sovereign,  it  was  a  law  with  Frederick 
never  to  he  weary  of  tvell  doing ;  and  with  such  a  profession  he  did 
not  deviate  widely  from  the  church,  to  which  his  theoretical  convic- 
tions also  approached  nearer  than  many  a  one,  not  sufficiently  infoi'med 
on  the  subject,  may  conceive.' — Vol.  iv.,  pp.  128,  129. 

We  felt  reminded,  on  reading  this  and  similar  passages,  of  all 
those  sagacious  old  saws, — '  the  further  from  church  the  nearer 
to  God,'  and  the  like, — in  which  our  ancestors,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  thought  they  discerned  abysses  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Were  the  topic  not  too  serious  a  one  to  excite  smiles  upon,  we 
might  rank  our  biographer,  in  religious  matters,  with  such  pro- 
found divines  as  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  once  quoted 
Moses  as  the  autlior  of  that  solemn  scripture,  '  Evil  communica- 
tions coiTupt  good  manners  ;'  or,  an  existing  and  well-known  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  in  a  published  sermon  on  the  ac- 
cession of  her  present  Majesty,  concluded  with  the  words  of  the 
Messed  Psalmist,  '  Lord  !  noM'^  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  !'  We  have  ventui-ed  to  throw  a  few  of  our  biographer's 
statements  into  italics,  that  ordinary  people,  like  ourselves,  may 
read  them,  so  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  our  eyes  are  in  their 
proper  places ! 

In  sober  sadness,  the  full  and  profound  religious  convictions  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  eloquent  defence  of  Christianity,  his 
realization  of  pure  morality,  his  soothing  confidence  in  the  verities 
of  a  future  state,  his  zealous  championship  against  their  im- 
pugncrs,  the  supposed  believer  in  nothing  but  the  French  Ency- 
clopaedia, being,  under  the  rose,  a  genuine  apostle  of  the  gospel, 
if  not  a  positive  son  of  consolation,  and  himself  '  never  weary  of 
well- doing,' — we  declare  all  these  most  preposterous  assertions 
have  given  us  the  heart-ache  !  They  alFectingly  force  upon  our 
attention  the  inspired  description  of  this  world  and  its  multitude 
of  wise  men ;  professing  themselves  to  be  such,  they  become 
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fools  !     Under  their  hands,  words  of  truth  degenerate  into  empty 
sounds.     ReHgion,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  comes  to  signify  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of  vapid 
speculations.      Without  form  and  void,  it  eludes  the  observer  as 
an  inanity  only  less  solid  than  a  shadow — dat  sine  rnente  sonum  ! 
Now,  just   let   us    take    the    vaunted   religious    convictions    of 
Frederick,  and  see   what  in  plain  fact  they  amount  to,  even  as 
represented  by  our  biographer,  in  other  portions  of  his  work, 
when  it  must  have  slipped  his  memory,  that  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself  the  superhuman  labour  of  trying  to  wash  white  a  Black- 
amoor!    In  conversation  with  Professor  Sulzer,  in  1777,  he  thus 
scoffingly  described  the  Holy  Trinity,  saying  that '  Among  other 
things,   people  had  carried  absurdity  to  such  a   length,    as  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  had  produced  a  second,  and 
those  two  had  made  a  third  between  them!'  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  131.) 
D'Alembert  could  write  to  Voltaire  that  he  and  his  friends  only 
hated  superstition,  '  whilst  they  reverenced  both  Christianity  and 
its  founder  :'   Credat  JudcBus  !     Frederick  also  varnished  over  his 
infidelity  with   the   same   French  polish  of  lies;    but  could  so 
astute  an  author,  as  the  one  now  before  us,  be  misled  by  a  few 
idle  professions  ?     In  his  epistle  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Saxe, 
he   directly  impugns  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  all  real 
notions  of  a  future  state.     We  use  the  term  real,  because  occa- 
sional allusions  in  subsequent  or  previous  works,  to  the  elysium 
of  mythology  and  poetry,  were  upon  the  face  of  them  no  more 
than   mere  flights  of  the  pen — the  unsubstantial  imagery  of  a 
conceited   sovereign,    proud  of  having  condescended    to    study 
the  classics,    like    ordinary    scholars.       But   even    his    present 
memorialist  naively  mentions  that,  '  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  wrote 
to    d'Alembert,    in   1780,    that   he    had   no    conception    of    an 
immortal  soul.'     One  day,  a  member  of  the  academy  was  stating 
a    long    series    of  reasons,  on  behalf  of  future  existence    and 
accountability,  when  Frederick  cut  him  short,  '  What !'  said  he, 
'  do  you  want  to   be  immortal  ?'     He   often   ridiculed  what  he 
termed  the  '  day-dreams  sweet  of  immortality ;'  as  he  also  told 
d'Alembert,   '  I  approach  the  term  of  my  career,  enjoying  the 
present  without  fearing  the  future.     What  terrors,  indeed,  can 
there  be  after  death  ?     If  body  and  soul  are  doomed  to  expire 
together,  I  shall  return   to  the   bosom  of  the  earth,  and  mingle 
with  it ;  but  if  a  spark  of  my  mind  exists  after  deatJi,  into  the 
arms  of  my  God  will  I  betake  me.'  (Voh  iv.,  p.  136.)   And  these 
are  what  his  biographer  affects   to  call  his  hero's  religious  con- 
victions !     No  people  in  the  world  can  be  more  sentimental,  on 
certain  occasions,  than  confirmed  sceptics.     When  the  news  was 
brought    the    King  of   Prussia  that    his  favourite     sister,   the 
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Margravine  of  Bayreutli  had  departed,  his  majesty  composed  a 
sermon  upon  some  text  of  scripture  apphcable  to  his  situation, 
which  he  handed  to  Lc  Cat,  written  upon  a  roll  of  black-edged 
paper.  After  the  defeat  at  Hochkirk,  he  was  found  studying  the 
discourses  of  Pere  de  Bourdaloue  in  the  evening.  '  Behold,'  says 
his  eulogist,  '  what  a  religious  monarch  !'  Yet  when  we  proceed 
a  little  further,  whilst  the  same  Le  Cat  endeavours  to  cheer  his 
master,  'the  latter  assured  him,  that  he  had  always  something  at 
hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  tragedy  !  In  which  words,  he  alluded 
to  the  2^oison,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  he  carried  about  him, 
to  be  used  in  the  last  extremity,  especially  in  case  he  had  chanced 
to  be  taken  prisoner.'  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  207.)  On  the  28th  October, 
1760,  in  a  letter  to  d'Argens,  he  expresses,  without  reserve,  his 
determination  to  destroy  himself,  should  he  fail  in  certain  military 
measures;  and  with  regard  to  this  letter,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  following  sentence  de- 
liberately propounded  by  our  author : — 

'  The  right  royal  sentiments  thus  uttered  by  Frederick,  convince 
me,  that  a  'monarch  like  him  is  not  to  he  measured  on  this  point  by  the 
same  standard  as  oixUnary  men  iti  humbler  stations;  and  that  self- 
murder  may  Le  in  some  rare  cases  not  only  an  excusable,  but  even  a 
commendable  act, — nay,  an  act  of  the  highest  public  virtue.' — 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  310. 

Alas  !  for  the  *  pure  morality  in  which  he  sought  the  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life;'  it  stood  upon  about  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
his  religious  convictions.  Arc  we  to  see  it  illustrated  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  virtuous  queen,  who  had  never  offended 
him,  but  whom  he  treated  with  the  most  cruel  politeness  and 
the  most  insulting  neglect  ?  Was  his  defence  of  political  false- 
hood moral,  or  the  contrary?  Were  his  actions  respecting 
Silesia  and  Poland  pure  and  upright,  or  tyrannical  and  dis- 
honourable ?  Were  his  bitter  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  on  the 
score  of  his  being  what  the  king  called  a  '  pietistical  mucker,' 
(a  term  of  detestable  contempt  applied  by  Frederick  as  our 
bishops  used  to  handle  the  epithet,  viethodist,)  or  was  his  uni- 
versal acrimony  towards  all  individuals  wearing  the  garb  of 
clergymen,  whether  catholic  or  protestant, — we  would  ask,  did 
all  this  savour  of  Christian  championship,  or  Christian  temper, 
or  anything  consistent  even  with  Christian,  not  to  say  intellectual 
liberality?  Or  are  such  observations  as  these  seemly,  when 
describing  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  friend  of  Voltaire  ?  '  Fre- 
derick needed  no  propitiatory  prayers,  no  priestly  intercessions, 
no  exercises  of  penance  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  all- righteous 
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judge.  His  work  was  accomplished  ;  he  had  done  good  in  his 
generation,  and  he  quitted  the  world  lonely?  calmly,  free  from 
cares,  free  from  stings  of  conscience,  although  sensible  till  a  few 
moments  before  his  death.'  His  last  will  betrays  the  genuine 
creed  of  the  royal  philosopher,  in  full  accordance  with  what  we 
must  designate  as  German  and  Galilean  heathenism  :  '  I  give 
back  cheerfully  and  without  regret  this  breath  of  life  to  bounteous 
nature,  who  bestowed  it  upon  me ;  my  body  also  to  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  !'  But  we  have  perhaps  already  said 
more  than  enough  upon  a  subject  so  painful,  and  therefore  we 
content  ourselves  with  transcribing  an  anecdote  which  has  not 
happened  to  come  across  us  before : — 

'  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  the  king  took  possession  of  his 
share,  the  catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  revenues.  When,  soon  after,  he  waited  on  the  king  at  Potsdam, 
Frederick  said  to  him,  '  Surely  you  cannot  feel  any  attachment  to  me.' 
The  bishop  replied,  that  he  should  never  forget  the  duty  which  a 
subject  owes  to  his  sovereign.  '  And  I,'  rejoined  the  king,  '  am  your 
very  good  friend,  and  reckon  with  confidence  on  your  friendship.  If 
St.  Peter  should  deny  me  admittance  into  Paradise,  I  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  smuggle  me  in  under  your  cloak.'  '  That  will 
scarcely  be  possible,*  said  the  bishop,  '  for  your  majesty  has  clipped  it 
so  short,  that  tliere  would  be  little  chance  of  hiding  any  contraband 
goods  under  it.'  ' — Vol.  iv.  p.  223. 

Having  thus  recorded  our  candid  opinions  on  what  wc  con- 
sider highly  reprehensible  in  both  Frederick  and  his  biographer, 
we  have  to  thank  the  spirited  publisher  of  these  volumes  for 
having  favoured  us  wdth  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  famous  King 
of  Prussia,  which,  but  for  his  energetic  liberality,  would  most 
probably  never  have  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  Their 
editor,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  bound  to  have  stated  his  dis- 
sent from  particular  statements,  paragraphs,  and  impressions. 
It  strikes  us  that  he  is  still  bound  to  do  so,  both  with  regard  to 
the  chapter  upon  Poland,  and  the  scepticism  of  her  spoiler.  Has 
the  poet  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,  forgotten  the  glorious  strains 
of  his  earlier  days  ? 

'  Oh  !  bloodiest  picture  in  tlie  book  of  time, 
Wlien  Poland  fell,  imwept,  without  a  crime  ! 
Without  one  generous  friend,  or  pitying  foe, 
Strengtli  in  her  arms,  or  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropt  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter'd  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb'd  her  high  career  i 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewelh 
And  freedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell  I 
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There  live,  alas!  of  heaven-directed  mien, 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  man,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay ! 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn's  yellow  bower. 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower. 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire, 
Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire. 
Light  to  the  grave,  his  chance-created  form 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 
And  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore !' 


Art.  III.  Life  in  3Iexico  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years  in  that 

Country.     By  Madame  C de  la  B .      With  a  Preface  by 

W.  H.  Prescott.     8vo.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  public  confidence  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
the  author  of '  The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,' 
who  assures  us  that  it  is  '  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
a  two  years'  residence  in  Mexico  by  a  lady  whose  position  there 
made  her  intimately  acquainted  with  its  Society,  and  opened  to 
her  the  best  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  whatever  could 
interest  an  enlightened  foreigner.' 

It  is  the  production  of  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the 
wife  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  and  consists  of  letters  written  to 
the  members  of  her  family,  without,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
remotest  idea  of  publication.  '  Feeling  a  regret,'  says  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, '  that  such  rich  stores  of  instruction  and  amusement,  from 
which  I  had  so  much  profited  myself,  should  be  reserved  for  the 
eyes  of  a  few  friends  only,  I  strongly  recommended  that  they 
should  be  given  to  the  world.'  In  this  he  acted  most  wisely,  and 
we  thank  him  for  his  counsel,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  adopted. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  volume  containing  a  richer  fund  of  enter- 
taining information  set  forth  in  a  style  at  once  lively  and  pointed, 
rapid  in  its  sketches,  and  picturesque  in  its  general  grouping. 

Madame  Calderon,  in  company  with  her  husband,  left  New 
York  in  the  packet-ship  Norma,  on  the  27th  October,  1839,  and 
entered  the  beautiful  bay  of  Havana  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
month.  *  Everything,'  she  says,  '  struck  us  as  strange  and 
picturesque.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  the  prison  built  by 
General  Tacon,  the  irregular  houses,  with  their  fronts  painted 
red  or  pale  blue,  and  with  the  cool  but  uninhabited  look 
produced  by  th^  absence  of  glass  windows,  the  merchant  ships 
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and  large  men  of  war,  vessels  from  every  port  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  little  boats  gliding  amongst  them  with  their  snow 
white  sails,  the  negroes  on  the  wharf — nothing  European ;  the 
heat  was  great,  that  of  a  July  day,  without  any  freshness  in  the 
air.'  The  fashions  of  the  old  country  were  found  to  prevail  in 
its  distant  colony, — the  aristocracy  calling  each  other  by  their 
Christian  name,  and  those  of  an  inferior  rank  being  known  by 
the  more  punctilious  observance  of  external  respect  towards  them. 
The  following  brief  passage  aifords  a  glimpse  of  Havana  Society, 
which  is  not  without  its  interest: — 

'  Of  course,  I?could  not  leave  Havana  without  devoting  one  morn- 
ing to  shopping.  The  shops  have  most  seducing  names — Hope, 
Wonder,  Desire,  &c.  The  French  modistes  seem  to  be  wisely  im- 
proving their  time,  by  charging  respectable  prices  for  their  work. 
The  shopkeepers  bring  their  goods  out  to  the  volante,  it  not  being  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  enter  the  shops,  though  I  took  the  privilege  of  a 
foreigner  to  infringe  this  rule  occasionally.  Silks  and  satins  very 
dear — lace  and  muslin  very  reasonable,  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  my  investigation;  but  as  it  only  lasted  two  hours,  and  that 
my  sole  purchases  of  any  consequence  were  an  indispensable  mantilla, 
and  a  pair^of  earrings,  I  give  my  opinion  for  the  present  with  due 
diffidence. 

'  I  can  speak  with  more  decision  on  the  subject  of  a  great  ball 

given  us  by  the  Countess  F a,  last  evening,  which  was  really 

superb.  The  whole  house  was  thrown  open — there  was  a  splendid 
supper,  quantities  of  refreshments,  and  the  whole  select  aristocracy  of 
Havana.  Diamonds  on  all  the  Avomen,  jewels  and  orders  on  all  the 
men,  magnificent  lustres  and  mirrors,  and  a  capital  band  of  music  in 
the  gallery. 

'  The  Captain- General  was  the  only  individual  in  a  plain  dress.  He 
made  himself  very  agreeable,  in  good  French.  About  one  hundred 
couple  stood  up  in  each  country-dance,  but  the  rooms  are  so  large 
and  so  judiciously  lighted,  that  we  did  not  feel  at  all  warm.  Waltzes, 
quadrilles,  and  these  long  Spanish  dances,  succeeded  each  other. 
Almost  all  the  girls  have  tine  eyes  and  beautiful  figures,  but  without 
colour,  or  much  animation.  The  finest  diamonds  were  those  of  the 
Countess  F a,  particularly  her  necklace,  which  was  undeniable. 

'  Walking  through  the  rooms  after  supper,  we  were  amused  to  see 
the  negroes  and  negresses  helping  themselves  plentifully  to  the  sweat- 
meats,  uncorking  and  drinking  fresh  bottles  of  Champagne,  and  de- 
vouring everything  on  the  supper  tables,  without  the  slightest  con- 
cern for  the  presence  either  of  their  master  or  mistress;  in  fact, 
behaving  like  a  multitude  of  spoilt  children,  who  are  sure  of  meeting 
with  indulgence,  and  presume  upon  it.     *     *     * 

'  Towai'ds  morning  we  were  led  down  stairs  to  a  large  suite  of 
rooms,  containing  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  where  coffee, 
cakes,  &c.,  were  prepared  in  beautiful  Sevres  porcelain  and  gold 
plate.     We  left  the  house,  at  last,  to  the  music  of  the  national  hymn 
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of  Spain,  which  struck    up  as  we  passed  through    the    gallery.' — 
pp.  13,  14. 

From  Havana,  our  author  proceeded  in  the  Jason,  a  Spanish 
ship  of  war,  to  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  she  informs  us  that  '  any- 
thing more  melancholy,  cUlahre,  and  forlorn  than  the  whole  ap- 
pearancc  of  things  as  we  drew  near,  cannot  well  be  imagmea. 
In  the  course  of  her  walks  in  the  environs  of  this  miserable  city, 
she  fell  in  with  a  singular  exemplification  of  the  state  of  society, 
at  which  many  of  our  fair  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  greatly 
shocked.  We  are  gallant  enough  to  believe  that  the  custom 
referred  to  must  belong  to  '  the  olden  time ;'  nevertheless,  wc 
wall  record  it  for  the  amusement,  if  not  the  guidance  of  our 
young  friends.  Madame  Calderon  says,  '  We  walked  in  the 
direction  of  an  old  chiu'ch,  where  it  is,  or  was  the  custom  for 
young  ladies  desirous  of  being  married  to  throw  a  stone  at  the 
saint,  their  fortune  depending  upon  the  stone's  hitting  him,  so 
that  he  is  in  a  lapidated  and  dilapidated  condition.' 

The  travellers  left  Vera  Cruz  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  December,  and  halted  to  breakfast  at  Manga  de  Clavo, 
the  residence  of  Santa  Anna,  the  ex-president,  whose  appearance 
and  manners  are  thus  described: — 

*  In  a  little  while  entered  General  Santa  Anna  himself,  a  gentle- 
manly, good-looking,  quietly-dressed,  rather  melancholy-looking 
person,  with  one  leg,  apparently  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  to  us 
the  most  interesting  person  in  the  group.  lie  has  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, fine  dark  eyes,  soft  and  penetrating,  and  an  interesting  ex- 
pression of  face.  Knowing  nothing  of  his  past  history,  one  would 
have  said — a  philosopher,  living  in  dignified  retirement,  one  Avho  had 
tried  the  world,  and  found  that  all  was  vanity,  one  who  had  suffered 
ingratitude,  and  who,  if  he  were  ever  persuaded  to  emerge  from  his 
retreat,  would  only  do  so,  Cincinnatus-like,  to  benefit  his  country. 
It  is  strange  how  frequently  this  expression  of  philosophic  resignation, 
of  placid    sadness,  is  to  be  remarked  on   the  countenances  of   the 

deepest,   most   ambitious,   and  most  designing   men.     C n  gave 

him  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  written  under  the  supposition  of  his 
being  still  President,  with  which  he  seemed  much  pleased,  but  merely 
made  the  innocent  observation,  '  How  very  well  the  Queen  writes!' 

'  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  expression  of  his  eye  was 
startling,  especially  when  he  spoke  of  his  leg,  which  is  cut  ofi"  below 
the  knee.  He  speaks  of  it  frequently,  like  Sir  John  Eamorny  of  his 
bloody  hand,  and  when  he  gives  an  account  of  his  wound,  and  alludes 
to  the  French  on  that  day,  his  countenance  assumes  that  air  of  bitter- 
ness which  Ramorny's  may  have  exhibited  when  speaking  of  '  Harry 
the  Smith.' 

'  Otherwise,  he  made  himself  very  agreeable,  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  persons  he  had  known  there,  and  in  his 
manners  was  quiet  and  gentlemanlike,  and  altogether  a  more  polished 
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hero  than  I  had  expected  to  see.  To  judge  from  the  past,  he  will  not 
long  remain  in  his  present  state  of  inaction,  besides  having  within 
liim,  according  to  Zavala,  '  a  principle  of  action  for  ever  impelling 
him  forward.' — p.  27. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  would  appear, 
from  our  author's  account,  to  be  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful :— 

'  It  was  difRcvdt  to  believe,  as  we  journeyed  on,  that  we  were  now  in 
the  midst  of  December.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy.  The  heat, 
without  being  oppressive,  that  of  a  July  day  in  England.  The  road 
through  a  succession  of  woody  country;  trees  covered  with  every 
variety  of  blossom,  and  loaded  with  the  most  delicious  tropical  fruits; 
flowers  of  every  colour  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the  most 
fantastical  profusion  of  parasitical  plants  intertwining  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  flinging  their  bright  blossoms  over  every  bough.  Palms, 
cocoas,  oranges,  lemons,  succeeded  one  another,  and  at  one  turn  of 
the  road,  down  in  a  lovely  green  valley,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
Indian  woman,  with  her  long  hair,  i-esting  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
tree,  beside  a  running  stream — an  Oriental  picture.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  dust  and  the  jolting,  nothing  could  have  been  more  de- 
lightful.'—p.  29. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  journey  the  scenery  is  represented 
as  '  wild  and  grand,  yet  dreary  and  monotonous,  .  .  .  the  only 
signs  of  life  to  be  met  with  being  the  long  strings  of  arrieros 
with  their  droves  of  mules,  and  an  occasional  Indian  hut,  with  a 
few  miserable  half-naked  women  and  children.'  The  great 
object  of  interest  was  Mexico,  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma, 
the  distant  view  of  which  is  thus  described  : — 

'  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  heights  looking  down  -apon  the  great 
valley,  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  its  framework  of 
everlasting  mountains,  its  snow-crowned  volcanoes,  great  lakes,  and 
fertile  plains,  all  surrounding  the  favoured  city  of  Montezuma,  the 
proudest  boast  of  his  conqueror,  once  of  Spain's  many  diadems  the 
brightest.  But  the  day  had  overcast,  nor  is  this  the  most  favourable 
road  for  entering  Mexico.  The  innumerable  spires  of  the  distant 
city  were  faintly  seen.  The  volcanoes  were  enveloped  in  clouds,  all 
but  tlieir  snowy  summits,  which  seemed  like  marble  domes  towering 
into  the  sky.  But  as  we  strained  our  eyes  to  look  into  the  valley,  it 
all  appeared  to  me  rather  like  a  vision  of  the  past  than  the  actual 
breathing  present.  The  curtain  of  Time  seemed  to  roll  back  and  to 
discover  to  us  the  great  panorama  that  burst  upon  the  eye  of  Cortes 
when  he  first  looked  down  upon  the  table-land;  the  king-loving;  God- 
fearing conqueror,  his  loyalty  and  religion  so  blended  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  Spain,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  which  sentiment  exercised 
over  him  the  greater  sway.  The  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  five  great  lakes,  upon  verdant  and  flower-covered 
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islands,  a  western  Venice,  with  thousands  of  boats  gliding  swiftly 
along  its  streets,  long  lines  of  low  houses,  diversified  by  the  multitudes 
of  pyramidal  temples,  the  Teocalli,  or  houses  of  God — canoes  cover- 
ing the  mirrored  lakes — the  lofty  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  profusion 
of  water  now  wanting  to  the  landscape — the  whole  fertile  valley  en- 
closed by  its  eternal  hills  and  snow-crowned  volcanoes — what  scenes 
of  wonder  and  of  beauty  to  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  these  wayfaring 
men! 

'  Then  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding  the  city,  the  profusion  of 
flowei's,  and  fruit,  and  birds — the  mild  bronze-coloured  Emperor 
himself  advancing  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  nobility,  with  rich  dress 
and  unshod  feet,  to  receive  his  unbidden  and  unwelcome  guest — the 
slaves  and  the  gold  and  the  rich  plumes,  all  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
'  His  most  sacred  Majesty' — what  pictures  are  called  up  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  simple  narrative  of  Cortes,  and  how  forcibly  they  return 
to  the  mind  now,  when,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  we  behold,  for 
the  first  time,  the  city  of  palaces  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Indian 
capital.' — pp.  39,  40. 

The  ambassador  was  received  with  great  honour,  a  military 
escort  being  in  attendance,  together  with  '  a  very  splendid 
carriage,  all  crimson  and  gold.'  Once  arrived  in  the  capital, 
Madame  Caldcronhad  ample  opportunities  of  noticing  the  manners 
and  social  habits  of  the  higher  classes.  Her  official  position,  and 
the  peaceful  character  of  her  husband's  mission,  led  to  her 
company  being  solicited  on  all  hands,  so  that  she  was  perpetually 
in  societ}',  and  saw  the  bright  side  of  every  thing.  It  is  a  point 
of  established  etiquette  in  Mexico,  that  all  new  comers,  what- 
ever their  rank  or  station,  must  give  printed  notice  to  every 
family  of  distinction,  of  their  arrival.  An  influx  of  visitors  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  custom,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  surprised  at  the  easy  familiarity  which  is  at  once  esta- 
blished, and  the  duration  of  the  visits  which  are  paid.  Madame 
Calderon  says — 

'  Some  Mexican  visits  appear  to  me  to  surpass  in  duration  all  that 
one  can  imagine  of  a  visit,  rarely  lasting  less  than  one  hour,  and  some- 
times extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  day.  And  gentlemen,  at 
least,  arrive  at  no  particular  time.  If  you  are  going  to  breakfast,  they 
go  also — if  to  dinner,  the  same — if  you  are  asleep,  they  wait  till  you 
awaken  —  if  out,  they  call  again.  An  indifferent  sort  of  man, 
whose  name  I  did  not  even  hear,  arrived  yesterday  a  little  after  break- 
fast, sat  still,  and  walked  in  to  a  late  dinner  with  us!  These  should 
not  be  called  visits,  but  visitations,  though  I  trust  they  do  not  often 
occur  to  that  extent.  An  open  house  and  an  open  table  for  your 
friends,  which  includes  every  passing  acquaintance;  these  are  merely 
Spanisli  habits  of  hospitality  transplanted.' — p.  43. 

Our  fair  author  returned,  of  course,  these  visits,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  following  incident  occurred,  which  throws  a  sombre 
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light  on  the  prevalence  of  superstition  amongst  the  gay  and 
light-hearted  Mexicans  : — 

'  I  paid  a  visit  the  other  day,  which  merits  to  be  recorded.     It  was 

to  the  rich  Senora ,  whose  first  visit  I  had  not  yet  returned. 

She  was  at  home,  and  I  was  sliown  into  a  very  large  drawing-room, 
wliere,  to  my  surpi'ise,  I  found  the  lamps,  mirrors,  &c.,  covered  with 
black  crape,  as  in  cases  of  mourning  liere.  I  concluded  that  some  one 
of  the  family  was  dead,  and  that  I  had  made  a  very  ill-timed  first 
visit.  However,  I  sat  down,  when  my  eyes  Avere  instantly  attracted 
by  something  awful  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  sofa  where  I  sat. 
There  were  six  chairs  ranged  together,  and  on  these  lay,  stretched 
out,  a  figure,  apparently  a  dead  body,  about  six  feet  long,  enveloped 
in  black  cloth,  the  feet  alone  visible,  from  their  pushing  up  the  cloth. 
Oh,  horror !  Here  I  sat,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  mysterious  appari- 
tion, and  lost  in  conjectui*e  as  to  whose  body  it  might  be.  The  master 
of  the  house?  He  was  very  tall,  and  being  in  bad  health,  might  have 
died  suddenly.  My  being  received  argued  nothing  against  this,  since 
the  first  nine  days  after  a  death,  the  house  is  invariably  crowded  with 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  widow,  or  orphan,  or  childless 
mother,  must  receive  the  condolences  of  all  and  sundry,  in  the  midst 
of  her  first  bitter  sorrow.  There  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  grief  wishing 
for  solitude. 

'  Pending  these  reflections,  I  sat  uneasily,  feehng  or  fancying  a 
heavy  air  in  the  apartment,  and  wishing,  most  sincerely,  that  some 
living  person  would  enter.  I  thought  even  of  slipping  away,  but 
feared  to  give  offence,  and  in  fact  began  to  grow  so  nervous,  that  when 

the  Senora  de entered  at  length,  I  started  up  as  if  I  had  heard 

a  pistol.  She  wore  a  coloured  muslin  gown  and  a  blue  shawl;  no 
signs  of  mourning  ! 

'  After  the  usual  complimentary  preface,  I  asked  particularly  after 
her  husband,  keeping  a  side  glance  on  the  mysterious  figure.  He 
was  pretty  well.  Her  family?  Just  recovered  from  the  smallpox, 
after  being  severely  ill.  '  Not  dangerously?'  said  I,  hesitatingly, 
thinking  she  might  have  a  tall  son,  and  that  she  alluded  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  others.  '  No;'  but  her  sister's  children  had  been  alarm- 
ingly ill.  '  Not  lost  any,  1  hope?'  '  None.'  Well,  so  taken  up  was 
I,  that  conversation  flagged,  and  I  answered  and  asked  questions  at 
random,  until,  at  last,  I  happened  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  were  going  to 
the  country  soon.  '  Not  to  remain.  But  to-moiTow  we  are  going 
to  convey  a  Santo  C/lsio  (a  figure  of  the  crucifixion)  there,  which 
has  just  been  made  for  the  chapel;'  glancing  towards  the  figure;  'for 
which  reason  this  room  is,  as  you  see,  hung  with  black.'  I  never 
felt  so  relieved  in  my  life,  and  thought  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.' — 
pp.  94,  95. 

No  person,  of  course,  could  visit  Mexico  without  attending 
the  bull-fight,  a  national  pastime  at  once  disgraceful  and  brutal- 
izing. The  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  Madame  Calderon 
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had  not  seen  the  magnificent  arena  of  Madrid,  and  therefore 
describes  the  scene  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty: — 

'  Fancy  an  immense  amphitheatre,  with  four  great  tiers  of  boxes, 
and  a  range  of  uncovered  seats  in  front,  the  -whole  crowded  ahiiost  to 
suffocation;  the  boxes  fiUed  with  ladies  in  full  dress,  and  the  seats 
below  by  gaily-dressed  and  most  enthusiastic  spectators;  two  military 
bands  of  music,  playing  beautiful  airs  from  the  operas;  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  brilliant  costumes,  all  lighted  up  by  the  eternally 
deep  blue  sky;  ladies  and  peasants,  and  othcers  in  full  uniform,  and 
you  may  conceive  that  it  must  have  been  altogether  a  varied  and 
curious  spectacle. 

'  About  half-past  six  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  presi- 
dent, who  came  in  uniform  with  his  staff',  and  took  his  seat  to  the 
music  of  '  Guerra!  Guerra!  1  bellici  trombi.'  Shortly  after  the 
matadors  and  picadors,  the  former  on  foot,  the  latter  on  horseback, 
made  their  entr}'-,  saluting  all  round  the  arena,  and  Avere  received 
with  loud  cheering. 

'  Bernardo's  dress  of  blue  and  silver  was  very  superb,  and  cost  him 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  signal  Avas  given — the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  bull  sprang  into  the  ai-ena;  not  a  great,  fierce-looking 
animal,  as  they  are  in  Spain,  but  a  small,  angry,  Avild-looking  beast, 
with  a  troubled  eye. 

'  That  first  j)ose  of  the  bull  is  superb !  Pasta,  in  her  Medea,  did 
not  surpass  it.  Meanwhile,  the  matadors  and  the  handerilleros  sliook 
their  coloured  scarfs  at  him — the  picadors  poked  at  him  with  their 
lances.  lie  rushed  at  the  first,  and  tossed  up  the  scarfs  which  they 
threw  at  him,  while  they  sprung  over  the  arena;  galloped  after  the 
others,  striking  the  horses,  so  that  along  with  their  riders  they  occa- 
sionally rolled  in  the  dust;  both,  however,  almost  instantly  recovering 
their  equilibrium,  in  which  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Then  the 
matadors  would  throw  fireworks,  crackers  adorned  Avith  streaming 
ribbons,  Avhich  stuck  on  his  hox*ns,  and  as  he  tossed  his  head,  enveloped 
him  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  Occasionally  the  picador  Avould  catch  hold  of 
the  bull's  tail,  and  passing  it  under  his  OAvn  right  leg,  Avheel  his  horse 
round,  force  the  bullock  to  gallop  backAvards,  and  throAv  him  on  his 
face. 

'  Maddened  Avitli  pain,  streaming  Avith  blootl,  stuck  full  of  darts, 
and  covered  Avith  fircAvorks,  the  unfortunate  beast  Avent  galloping  round 
and  round,  plunging  blindly  at  man  and  horse,  and  frequently  trying 
to  leap  the  barrier,  but  driven  back  by  the  Avaving  hats  and  shout- 
ing of  the  croAvd.  At  last,  as  he  stood  at  bay,  and  nearly  exhausted, 
the  matador  ran  up  and  gave  him  the  mortal  bloAv,  considered  a 
peculiar  proof  of  skill.  Tlie  bull  stopped,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  hour 
were  come,  staggered,  made  a  fcAv  plunges  at  nothing,  and  fell.  A 
finishing  stroke,  and  the  bull  expired. 

'  The  trumpets  sounded,  the  music  played.  Four  horses  galloped 
in  tied  to  a  yoke,  to  Avliich  the  bull  Avas  fastened,  and  sAA'iftly  dragged 
out  of  the  arena.  This  last  part  had  a  fine  eftect,  reminding  one  of  a 
Roman  sacrifice.     In  a  similar  manner,  eight  bulls  Avere  done  to  death. 
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The  scene  is  altogether  fine,  the  address  amusing,  hut  the  wounding 
and  tormenting  of  the  bull  is  sickening,  and  as  here  the  tips  of  his 
horns  are  blunted,  one  has  more  sympathy  with  him  than  with  his 
liiiman  adversaries.  It  cannot  be  good  to  accustom  a  people  to  such 
bloody  sights. 

'  Yet  let  me  confess,  that  though  at  first  I  covered  my  face  and 
could  not  look,  little  by  little  I  grew  so  much  interested  in  the  scene, 
that  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it,  and  I  can  easily  iindcrstand  the 
pleasure  taken  in  these  barbarous  diversions,  by  those  accustomed  to 
them  from  childhood.' — pp.  64,  65. 

Speaking  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  Mexican  ladies, 
our  fair  author  notes  the  general  absence  of  personal  beauty, 
which,  however,  she  charitably  attributes  mainly  to  the  absence 
of  colour.  Their  morning  dress  is  also  distinguished  by  great 
carelessness,  though  the  indolence  which  has  led  to  this  is  said 
to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  Their  houses,  however,  are  '  the 
perfection  of  cleanliness,'  which,  considering  the  enormous  size 
of  Mexican  dwellings,  is  both  matter  of  surprise  and  greatly  to 
their  credit.  Caps  are  never  worn,  even  by  the  oldest,  '  their 
own  grey  hair,  sometimes  cut  short,  sometimes  turned  up  with  a 
comb,  and  not  unusually  tied  behind  in  a  pigtail,'  being  ever 
visible.  The  following  exhibits  a  trait  of  social  life,  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  something  which  may  be  seen  nearer  home  :  — 

'  It  appears  to  me,  that  amongst  the  young  girls  here  there  is  not 
that  desire  to  enter  upon  the  cares  of  matrimony,  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  many  other  countries.  The  opprobrious  epithet  of  '  old 
maid'  is  unknown.  A  girl  is  not  the  less  admired  because  she  has 
been  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  society;  the  most  severe  remark  made  on 
her  is  that  she  is  '  hard  to  please.'  No  one  calls  her  passee,  or  looks  out 
for  a  new  face  to  admire.  I  have  seen  no  coui-ting  of  the  young  men 
either  in  mothers  or  daughters;  no  match-making  mammas,  or  daughters 
looking  out  for  their  own  interests.  In  fact,  young  people  have  so  few 
opportunities  of  being  together,  that  Mexican  marriages  must  be  made 
in  heaven,  for  I  see  no  opportunity  of  bringing  them  about  upon 
earth!  The  young  men,  when  they  do  meet  with  young  ladies  in 
society,  appear  devoted  to  and  very  much  afraid  of  them.  I  know  but 
one  lady  in  Mexico  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  manoeuvred  all 
her  daughters  into  great  marriages;  but  she  is  so  clever,  and  her 
daughters  were  such  beauties,  that  it  can  have  cost  her  no  trouble.  As 
for  flirtation,  the  name  is  unknown,  and  the  thing.' — pp.  132,  133. 

Other  modes,  however, — not  less  exceptionable,  certainly — are 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  dispose  of  such  of  the  younger  women  as 
might  prove  an  incumbrance  on  their  families.  Superstition 
comes  in  aid  of  the  unnatural  device,  and  the  result  is  as  might 
be  expected,  fraught  with  incalculable  wretchedness.  Madame 
Calderon  was  present  on  three  occasions  of  nuns  taking  the  veil. 
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and  considers  it,  '  next  to  a  death,  the  saddest  event  that  can 
occur  in  this  nether  sphere.'  We  shall  transcribe  her  account  of 
one  of  these  ceremonies,  simply  premising  that  the  nun  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  that  Madame  Calderon  had  been 
invited  by  her  mother  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

'  I  called  at  the  house,  was  shown  up  stairs,  and  to  my  horror,  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  '  goodlie  companie,'  in  rich  array,  consisting 
of  the  relations  of  the  family,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred 
persons  ;  the  bishop  himself  in  his  purple  robes  and  amethysts,  a 
number  of  priests,  the  father  of  the  young  lady  in  his  general's  uni- 
form; slie  herself  in  purple  velvet,  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  a 
crown  of  flowers ;  the  corsage  of  her  gown  entirely  covered  with  little 
bows  of  ribbon  of  divers  colours,  which  her  friends  had  given  her,  each 
adding  one,  like  stones  thrown  on  a  cairn  in  memory  of  the  departed. 
She  had  also  short  sleeves  and  white  satin  shoes. 

'  Being  very  handsome,  with  fine  black  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  fresh 
colour,  and  above  all  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  for  she  is  but  eighteen, 
she  was  not  disfigured  even  by  this  overloaded  dress.  Her  mother,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  to  act  the  part  of  JNIadrina,  who  wore  a  dress 
fac-simile,  and  who  was  pale  and  sad,  her  eyes  almost  extinguished 
with  weeping,  looked  like  a  picture  of  misery  in  a  ball-dress.  In  the 
adjoining  room,  long  tables  were  laid  out,  on  which  servants  were 
placing  x-efreshments  for  the  fete  about  to  be  given  on  the  joyous  oc- 
casion. I  felt  somewhat  shocked,  and  inclined  to  say  with  Paul  Pry, 
'  Hope  I  don't  intrude.'  But  my  apologies  were  instantly  cut  short, 
and  I  was  welcomed  with  true  Mexican  hospitality;  repeatedly  thanked 
for  my  kindness  in  coming  to  see  the  nun,  and  hospitably  pressed  to 
join  the  family  feast.  I  only  got  off  upon  a  promise  of  returning  at 
half-past  five  to  accompany  them  to  the  ceremony,  wliich,  in  fact,  I 
greatly  preferred  to  going  there  alone. 

'  I  arrived  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  being  led  up  stairs  by  the 
Senator  Don ,  found  the  morning  party,  with  many  addi- 
tions, lingering  over  the  dessert.  There  was  some  gaiety,  but  evi- 
dently forced.  It  reminded  me  of  a  marriage  feast  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  bride,  who  is  about  to  be  separated  from  her  family 
for  the  first  time.  Yet  how  difterent  in  fact  this  banquet,  where  the 
mother  and  daughter  met  together  for  the  last  time  on  earth ! 

'  At  stated  periods,  indeed,  the  mother  may  hear  her  daughter's 
voice  speaking  to  her  as  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb;  but  she  may 
never  more  fold  her  in  her  arms,  never  more  share  in  her  joys  or  in 
her  sorrows,  or  nurse  her  in  sickness;  and  when  her  own  last  hour 
arrives,  though  but  a  few  streets  divide  them,  she  may  not  give  her 
dying  blessing  to  the  child  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  the  pride 
of  her  eyes  and  heart. 

' ,  however,  was  furious  at  the  whole  aflTair,  which  he  said  was 

entirely  against  the  mother's  consent,  though  that  of  the  father  had 
been  obtained;  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  confessor  whose  influence 
had  brought  it  about.     The  girl  herself  was  now  very  pale,  but  evi- 
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dently  resolved  to  conceal  her  agitation,  and  the  mother  seemed  as  if 
she  could  shed  no  more  tears — quite  exhausted  with  Aveeping.  As  the 
hour  for  the  ceremony  drew  near,  the  whole  party  became  more  grave 
and  sad,  all  but  the  priests,  who  were  smiling  and  talking  together  in 
groups.  The  girl  was  not  still  a  moment.  She  kept  walking  hastily 
through  the  house,  taking  leave  of  the  servants,  and  naming  probably 
her  last  wishes  about  everything.  She  was  followed  by  her  younger 
sisters,  all  in  tears. 

'  But  it  struck  six,  and  the  priests  intimated  that  it  was  time  to 
move.  She  and  her  mother  went  down  stairs  alone,  and  entered  the 
carriage  which  was  to  drive  them  through  all  the  principal  streets,  to 
show  the  nun  to  the  public  according  to  custom,  and  to  let  them  take 
their  last  look,  they  of  her,  and  she  of  them.  As  they  got  in,  we  all 
crowded  to  the  balconies  to  see  her  take  leave' of  her  house,  her  aunts 
paying,  '  Yes,  child,  despidete  de  tu  casa — take  leave  of  your  liouse, 
you  will  never  see  it  again!'  Then  came  sobs  from  the  sisters,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen,  ashamed  of  their  emotion,  hastily  quitted  the  room. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  did  not  rightly  interpret  the  look 
of  constrained  anguish  which  the  poor  girl  threw  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage  at  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

'  They  drove  olF,  and  the  relations  prepared  to  walk  in  procession  to 

the  church.     I  walked  with  the  Count  S o,  the  others  followed  in 

pairs.  Tlie  church  was  very  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  as  we  entered, 
the  band  was  playing  one  of  Strauss' s  waltzes!  The  crowd  was  so 
tremendous  that  we  were  nearly  squeezed  to  a  jelly  in  getting  to  our 
places.  I  was  carried  off  my  feet  between  two  fat  Senoras  in  mantillas 
and  shaking  diamond  pendants,  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  packed  between 
two  movable  feather-beds. 

'  They  gave  me,   however,  an  excellent  place,  quite  close  to  the 

grating,  beside  the  Countess  de  S o,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  to  kneel 

oUo  A  great  bustle  and  much  preparation  seemed  to  be  going  on 
within  the  convent,  and  veiled  figures  were  flitting  about,  whispering, 
arranging,  &c.  Sometimes  a  skinny  old  dame  would  come  close  to  the 
grating,  and  lifting  up  her  veil,  bestow  upon  the  pensive  public  a 
generous  view  of  a  very  haughty  and  very  wrinkled  visage  of  some 
seventy  years  standing,  and  beckon  into  the  church  for  the  major-domo 
of  the  convent,  (an  excellent  and  profitable  situation  by  the  way,)  or 
for  padre  this  or  that.  Some  of  the  holy  ladies  recognised  and  spoke 
to  me  through  the  grating. 

'  But  at  the  discharge  of  fireworks  outside  the  church  the  curtain 
was  dropped,  for  this  was  the  signal  that  the  nun  and  her  mother  had 
arrived.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  crowd  as  they  passed  into  the 
church;  and  the  girl,  kneeling  down,  was  questioned  by  the  bishop, 
but  I  could  not  make  out  the  dialogue,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  low 
voice.  She  then  passed  into  the  convent  by  a  side  door,  and  her 
mother,  quite  exhausted  and  nearly  in  hysterics,  was  supported  through 
the  crowd  to  a  place  beside  us,  in  front  of  the  grating.  The  music 
struck  up;  the  curtain  was  again  drawn  aside.  The  scene  Avas  as 
striking  here  as  in  the  convent  of  the  Santa  Teresa,  but  not  so  lugu- 
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bi'ioiis.  The  nuns,  all  ranged  around,  and  carrying  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands,  were  dressed  in  mantles  of  bright  blue,  with  a  gold  plate 
on  the  left  shoulder.  Their  faces,  however,  were  covered  with  deep 
black  veils.  The  girl,  kneeling  in  front,  and  also  bearing  a  heavy 
lighted  taj^er,  looked  beautiful,  with  her  dark  hair  and  rich  dress,  and 
the  long  black  lashes  resting  on  her  glowing  face.  The  churchmen 
near  the  illuminated  and  magnificently-decked  altar  formed,  as  usual, 
a  brilliant  back-ground  to  the  picture.  The  ceremony  was  the  same 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  but  there  was  no  sermon. 

'  The  most  terrible  thing  to  witness  was  the  last,  straining,  anxious 
look  which  the  mother  gave  her  daughter  through  the  grating.  She 
had  seen  her  child  pressed  to  the  arms  of  strangers,  and  welcomed  to 
her  new  home.  She  was  no  longer  hers.  All  the  sweet  ties  of  nature 
had  been  rudely  sevei'ed,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  consign  her,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  very  age  in  Avhich  she 
most  required  a  mother's  care,  and  when  she  had  but  just  fulfilled  the 
pi'omise  of  her  childhood,  to  a  living  tomb.  Still,  as  long  as  the 
curtain  had  not  fallen,  she  could  gaze  upon  her,  as  upon  one  on  whom, 
though  dead,  the  coffin-lid  is  not  yet  closed. 

'  But  while  the  new-made  nun  was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  distinct 
on  the  foreground,  so  that  we  could  mark  each  varying  expression  of 
her  face,  the  crowd  in  the  church,  and  the  comparative  faintness  of  the 
light,  probably  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  distinguish  her  mother;  for 
knowing  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  she  looked  anxiously  and  hurriedly 
into  the  church,  without  seeming  able  to  fix  her  eyes  on  any  particular 
object;  while  her  mother  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  were  glazed,  so  intently 
were  they  fixed  upon  her  daughter. 

'  Suddenly,  and  without  any  preparation,  down  fell  the  black  curtain 
like  a  pall,  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  family  broke  forth.  One 
beautiful  little  child  was  carried  out  almost  in  fits.  "Water  was  brought 
to  the  poor  mother  ;  and  at  last,  making  our  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  dense  crowd,  we  got  into  the  sacristy.  '  I  declare,'  said 
the  Countess to  me,  wiping  her  eyes,  'it  is  worse  than  a  mar- 
riage!' I  exjiressed  my  horror  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl  so  young,  that 
she  could  not  possibly  have  known  her  OAvn  mind.  Almost  all  the 
ladies  agreed  with  me,  especially  all  who  had  daughters,  but  many  of 
the  old  gentlemen  were  of  a  different  opinion.  The  young  men  were 
decidedly  of  my  way  of  thinking,  but  many  young  girls,  who  were 
conversing  together,  seemed  rather  to  envy  their  friend,  who  had 
looked  so  pretty  and  graceful,  and  '  so  happy,'  and  whose  dress  '  suited 
her  so  well,'  and  to  have  no  objection  to  'go,  and  do  likewise.' — pp. 
158—161. 

The  civil  wars  v^'hich  have  raged  so  fearfully  in  Mexico  have 
given  rise  to  innumerable  bands  of  robbers,  who  infest  the  most 
public  roads  and  render  travelling  extremely  dangerous.  Various 
efibrts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  evil,  but  without  effect, 
as  persons  of  considerable  influence  are  apparently  interested  in 
its  continuance.      Madame   Calderon  always   travelled  with    a 
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military  escort  which  insured  her  safety,  but  was  frequently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  marauding  banditti.  On  one  occasion, 
journeying  from  Mexico  to  Santa  Clara,  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  took  fire,  when  the  following  incident  occurred. 

'  No  house  was  in  sight — no  water  within  ken.     It  Avas  a  case  of 

tllfliculty;  when  suddenly recollected  that  not  far  from  them  was 

on  old  rancho,  a  deserted  farmhouse,  at  present  occupied  hy  robbers; 
and  having  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  this  house,  he  sent  a  servant  on  horseback  with  a  medio  (fourpence) 
to  bring  some  water,  which  was  treating  the  robbers  like  honourable 
men.  Tlie  man  galloped  otf,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  can  full  of 
water,  which  he  carried  back  when  the  fire  was  extinguished, 

'  Mean\Yhile  we  examined,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  robbers'  domicile,  which  was  an  old  half-ruined  house, 
standing  alone  on  the  plain,  with  no  ti'ce  near  it.  Several  men,  with 
guns,  were  walking  up  and  down  before  the  house — sporting-looking 
characters,  but  rather  dirty — apparently  either  waiting  for  some  ex- 
pected game,  or  going  in  search  of  it.  Women,  with  rebosos,  were 
carrying  water,  and  walking  amongst  them.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  dogs.  The  well-armed  men  who  accompanied  us,  and  the 
name  of ,  so  well  known  in  these  parts,  that  once  when  his  car- 
riage was  surrounded  by  robbers, "  he  merely  mentioned  who  lie  was, 
and  they  retreated  with  many  apologies  for  their  mistake,  precluded  all 
danger  of  an  attack ;  but  woe  to  the  solitary  horseman  or  unescorted 
carriage  that  may  pass  thereby!     Nor,  indeed,  are  they  always  in  the 

same  mood;  for  Senor 's  houses  have  been  frequently  attacked  in 

Ills  absence,  and  his  hacienda  at  Santiago  once  stood  a  reerular  sie"-e, 
the  robbers  being  at  length  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  his  servants. 
p.  123. 

A  brief  anecdote  is  told  respecting  a  judicial  functionary, 
which  is  not  adapted  to  induce  any  very  exalted  notion  of  Mexican 
judges.     It  is  as  follows. 

'  Apropos  to  which,  the   consul  told  us  the  other  day,  thai 

some  time  ago,  having  occasion  to  consult  Judge upon  an  affair 

of  importance,  he  was  shown  into  an  apartment  where  that  functionary 
was  engaged  with  some  suspicious-looking  individuals,  or  rather  who 
were  above  suspicion,  their  appearance  plainly  indicating  their  calling. 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  number  of  guns,  swords,  jiistols,  and  all 

sorts  of  arms.     The  judge  requested  Monsieur  de  to  be  seated, 

observing  that  he  was  investigating  a  case  of  robbery  committed  by 
these  persons.  The  robbers  were  seated,  smoking  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  the  judge  was  enjoying  the  same  innocent  recreation;  when 
his  cigar  becoming  extinguished,  one  of  these  gentlemen  taking  his 
from  his  mouth,  handed  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  relighted  his  piiro 
(cigar)  at  it,  and  returned  it  with  a  polite  bow.  In  short,  they  v>'ere 
co\\\\Aiii(AY  handin  glove.'' — pp.  125,  126. 

VOL.  XIII.  Z    Z 
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We  could  readily  extend  these  extracts,  but  have  already 
adduced  enough  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  character  of 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  full  of  amusing  and  not  uninstructive 
information,  abounds  in  anecdote  and  sprightly  observation,  and 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  readable  books  which  has  fallen  in 
our  way  for  some  time  past. 


Art.  IV.  The  Exclusive  Claims  of  Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  the 
Christian  Ministry  indefensible  ;  icith  an  Inquiry  into  the  Divine 
Hight  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Apostolical  Succession ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  Langton,  Berwickshire.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.560.  Edinburgh: 
Bell  and  Bradfute.     London:  Nisbet  and  Co. 

*  A  ROSE  will  smell  as  sweet  call  it  by  what  name  you  may.'  So 
all  men  have  thought ;  and  so  we  had  been  accustomed  to  think, 
by  analogy,  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — that  they  were  just  as  certainly  divine,  just  as  efficient 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  by  whomsoever  their  grand  truths 
were  taught,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  human  hearts.  But  it 
seems  it  is  not  so.  The  theosophists  of  the  new  school  authori- 
tatively decide  that  the  name  imparts  to  the  rose  all  its  sweetness. 
Truly  then  there  is  '  magic  in  a  name  !'  It  must  no  more  be 
defined  the  arbitrary  or  conventional  representative  of  that  which 
hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  exist  before  it  could  possibly  have 
a  name  ;  but  the  name  now,  it  appears,  calls  that  into  existence 
which  was  not  before,  or  was  wholly  inefficient  till  its  name  im- 
parted to  it  all  the  virtue  which  it  possesses.  Thus  a  bishop 
would  not  be  a  bishop,  whatever  the  qualifications  he  possessed, 
whatever  the  office  he  held,  whatever  the  functions  he  performed, 
if  he  were  not  called  a  bishop.  Suppose  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  piety,  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
love ;  let  him  be  chosen  by  an  assembly  of  believing  men  to  take 
the  oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord,  and  let  him  fulfil  all  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  with  the  most  exemplary  ability  and  diligence,  yet, 
if  he  is  not  cither  called  a  bishop,  or  if  he  has  not  had  hands  laid 
upon  his  head  by  one  who  claims  to  be  an  official  descendant  of 
the  apostles,  he  neither  is  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
can  he  effectually  minister  grace  unto  his  hearers.  Such  is  one 
item  of  the  new  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

But  the  dogmatic  theology  of  these  modern  sages  takes  a  still 
wider  range,  and  propounds  still  higher  discoveries.  It  is  not 
merely  insinuated,  or  left  to  suggested  inference,  it  is  boldl}^ 
asserted,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  itself  is  no  further  his  gospel, 
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and  can  no  longer  accomplish  the  saving  effects  proposed  by  its 
divine  Founder,  than  while  it  is  taught  by  the  lips  of  a  human 
being  called  a  bishop,  or  of  some  one  to  whom  his  grace-inspiring 
hands  have  communicated  the  authority  essential  to  success. 
This  is  no  carricature,  no  exaggeration.  It  is  the  identical  pro- 
position, the  literal  assertion  made  by  the  entire  school  of  Puseyite 
doctors.  It  is  the  self-glorifying  dogma  which  runs  through 
their  whole  scheme — the  golden  thread,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
which  strengthens  and  renders  precious  the  entire  Aveb  of  their 
errors,  wherewith  they  are  striving  to  catch  the  whole  protestant 
church.  The  artifice  with  which  it  is  interwoven  into  every 
treatise'and  every  discussion,  emanating  from  the  party ;  the  calm 
and  matchless  confidence  with  which  it  is  asserted ;  the  daring 
effrontery  with  which  it  is  not  merely  assumed  as  true  and  irre- 
fragable, but  applied  in  practice,  have  seduced  many  well- 
meaning,  but  ignorant,  persons  into  the  supposition,  that  it  must 
be  conceded,  and  that  there  really  is  something  in  it. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  individuals  not  yet  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  notions  have   corrupted  both  clergy  and 
laity,  and  they  may  almost  suspect  us  of  misrepresentation,  and 
of  exciting  needless  alarm.     We  hope,  however,  such  will  permit 
us  to  say,  that  strange  as  these  things  may  seem  to  English  ears, 
and  startling  as  may  be  the   alarm  we  have   more   than  once 
sounded,  the  dogmas  we  have  named  are  now  proclaimed  from 
so  many  pulpits  of  the  establishment,  circulated  so  assiduously  by 
myriads  of  tracts  in  private,  and  backed  in  so  many  places  by 
high  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  it  is  high  time  every  Christian 
should  look  well  to  the  gospel  which  he  professes  to  value  as  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes,  and  every  Englishman  to  the  liberties, 
civil  and  religious,  which  his  forefathers   achieved   for    him  at 
such  a  cost.     The  men  who  have  I'cvived  these  worn  out  and  ex- 
ecrable dogmas,  are  fully  prepared  to  coerce  recusants,  to  suppress 
private  judgment,  and  re-enact  the  inhuman  butcheries  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  all  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  and  love  of 
mother  church  I     Principles  of  intolerance  follow  as  matters  of 
course,  upon   the  assumption   of  exclusive   ecclesiastical  rights. 
Uniformity  has  always  been  the  idol  of  spiritual  tyrants.     More 
than  one  indication  of  such  principles,  explicit  enough  as  to  the 
sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  party,  has  already  appeared  in 
print.      But  this  is  strong  meat,   not  yet  administered  to  the 
sucklings  of  Puscyism.      Caution  and  reserve  still  limit  the  full 
disclosure  of  their  entire  theory  to  the  holy  conclave  at  Oxford, 
with  their  confidential  agents  in  a  few  other  places.     The  plans 
hitherto  adopted  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  the 
progress    made   in  the  avowed  design   to  unprotestantize  Eng- 
land, has  taken  by  surprise  even  the  projectors  and  undertakers 
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of  the  work.  The  yovinger  clergy  are  trotthig  after  theh*  teachers 
with  the  dociUty  of  himbs ;  and  the  elder  ones,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  going  the  same  way,  while  scarce  a  voice  is  heard 
reclaiming  against  the  general  apostasy  of  the  priests. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  yet  committed  to  the  heresy  of 
the  church,  and  to  them  the  appeal  of  argument,  of  reason,  and 
of  scripture,  is  still  open.  With  a  free  press  and  a  Bible  generally 
circulated  in  the  vernacular  language,  the  cause  of  truth  has  little 
to  fear,  even  from  the  extensive  corruption  and  defection  of  the 
established  church.  The  dissenting  sects  are  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Reformation,  and  they  will  unitedly  rally  around  its  standard. 
The  reformers  may  be  forsaken  and  renounced  by  the  degenerate 
sons  of  their  own  church,  but  in  as  far  as  they  advocated  the 
cause  of  God's  truth  and  the  liberty  of  his  people,  in  defiance  of 
Home,  its  traditions  and  superstitions,  they  will  find  successors 
both  prompt  to  take  up,  and  skilful  to  Avield,  the  w^eapons  which 
they  proved  to  be  '  mighty  through  God  to  pull  down  the  strong 
holds  of  sin  and  Satan.' 

We  shall  claim  the  liberty,  as  professed  conservators  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  health  of  a  portion  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen, to  repeat  our  warning  on  every  suitable  occasion,  and 
to  call  attention  both  to  the  movements  of  the  party,  and  to  every 
well-directed  measure  of  attack  and  defence.  We  have,  there- 
fore, brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  this  elaborate 
treatise  upon  the  historical  part  of  the  controversy  relating  to 
apostolical  succession.  Before  entering,  however,  into  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Brown's  performance,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  question  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  very  core  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  the  first 
principle  out  of  which  all  the  errors  and  heresies  of  the  new 
theory  have  sprung.  If  the  momentous  consequences  represented 
by  all  the  Pusey ite  clergy  to  attach  to  their  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolical succession  be  really  so,  then  both  they  and  the  doctrine 
itself  can  be  sustained  by  divine  authority ;  but  if  that  doctrine 
be  found  utterly  destitute  of  inspired  sanction,  then,  whatever 
tradition  or  human  opinion  may  advance  in  its  defence,  it  ought 
to  be  scouted  out  of  the  church  by  every  veritable  friend  of  the 
gospel  and  of  human  nature,  as  a  despicable  piece  of  priestcraft 
It,  therefore,  behoves  every  man  speedily  to  satisfy  himself  upon 
the  question,  and  heroically  to  take  his  stand  in  defence  of 
that  party  which  adheres  to  the  truth  of  God.  Only  let  Scri})ture 
and  reason,  experience  and  history,  be  first  carefully  consulted, 
and  then  let  the  conclusion  be  firmly  adopted  and  manfully  sup 
ported,  though  it  should  be  against  all  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
both  of  Rome  and  England. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  truth  upon  this  important  matter 
does  not  lie  hid  in  a  well ;  but   is  much  nearer  the  surface  than 
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many  interested  advocates  would  represent.  The  safe  determi- 
nation of  the  point  at  issue  will  not  require  from  any  person  a 
long  and  laborious  scrutiny. 

Let  those  who  assert  the  necessity  and  reality  of  an  apostolical 
succession  only  be  required  to  define  their  meaning,  and  state 
clearly  their  principles,  and  they  may  soon  and  readily  be  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  fatal  delemma.  They  have  hitherto  dealt 
exclusively  in  generalities,  and  defined  nothing.  Let  them 
attempt  to  fix  ideas  to  their  empty  words,  and  their  embarrass- 
ment will  soon  be  made  apparent.  Succession  to  apostolic 
office  ought  to  mean,  according  to  the  terms,  nothing  but  suc- 
ceeding to  the  apostleship.  Will  they  pretend  this  ?  Succession 
to  apostolic  doctrine  is  the  profession  of  every  true  Christian,  and 
implies  nothing  exclusive.  Will  they  be  satisfied  with  this  ?  Or, 
succession  to  apostles  might  signify  succession  to  their  extraor- 
dinary gifts;  but  they  dare  not  profess  this.  If  then  they  assert 
that  they  succeed  to  apostolic  authority,  will  they  be  satisfied  to 
appeal  to  the  same  vouchers,  and  submit  it  to  the  same  tests? 
By  any  or  all  of  these  they  will  be  equally  confounded. 
By  some  of  these  tests  let  us  try  their  exclusive  claim.  If  it  be 
valid,  it  ought  to  bear  every  scriptural  rule  that  can  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  it. 

The  entire  strength  of  their  doctrine  must  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  the  three  following  propositions,  any  one  of  which, 
proving  either  weak  or  absolutely  false,  will  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
theory. 

1 .  That  the  holy  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  the  virtue  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  sole  means  of  human  salvation,  depends  upon 
the  administrator  or  teacher.  If  this  proposition  can  be  main- 
tained, then  it  might  follow, 

2.  That  an  order  of  official  persons,  commencing  with  the 
inspired  apostles,  and  successively  ordaining  others  to  the  same 
office,  had  been  continued  in  an  unbroken  line  of  bishops, 
branching  into  priests  and  deacons,  down  to  our  own  time,  to 
whom  exclusively  pertained  the  grace  of  rendering  the  gospel 
efficient  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

3.  That  this  ordination,  given  by  bishops  and  received  by  the 
clergy  generally,  through  which  this  mysterious  authority  is  com- 
municated, is  a  rite  or  ceremony  clearly  defined  and  prescribed 
by  the  same  authority  which  establishes  the  gospel,  vvhich  none 
can  perform  unless  he  bears  the  name  and  fills  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  and  which  the  least  departure  from  the  prescribed  form 
would  vitiate  and  render  void. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  assumptions  of  the  Paseyite  clergy 
have  not  been  placed  upon  these  grounds.  Far  otherwise.  They 
could  not  be.     But  we  intend  to  affirm  that  no  ground  short  of 
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this  can  support  tliem.     The  pretension  to  exclusive  efficiency, 
in  the  administration  of  divine  grace  by  the  gospel,  can  never 
be  made  to  rest  upon  any  authority,  but  that  which  at  first  sent 
the  gospel ;  and  every  attempt  to  place  it  upon  other  and  lower 
ground,  must  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  expose  the  attempt  to 
the  charge  of  blasphemy,  in  daring  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Deity,  and  its  abettors  to  the  scorn  and  execration  of  mankind. 
If  these  propositions  cannot  be  avouched  from  Holy  Scripture, 
they  cannot  be  adequately  avouched.     If  they  are  to  stand  by 
the   side   of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  they  must 
stand  upon  his  foundation,  and  be  radiant  with  his  light.    To  tell 
us  that  they  may  be  proved  by  tradition  and  Christian  antiquity, 
is  to  tell  us  nothing  to  the  point.     We  ought  to  receive  no  tra- 
dition and  venerate  no  antiquity  that  so  directly  contravenes  and 
annuls  the  sovereign  and  unrestricted  offer  of  salvation.     We  say, 
therefore,  from   all  we  have  read,  both  in  the  series  of  Oxford 
Tracts,   and  in  all   the  publications  of  the  party,  these  are  the 
propositions  which  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  make  good 
the  theory ;  and  till  this  is  done,  not  one  step  is  effectually  taken 
towards  establishing   the   exclusive  claims  of  the  apostohc  suc- 
cessions. 

The  propositions  above  stated  Avould  hang  together  securely 
enough  for  the  desired  purpose,  provided  they  did  but  all  hang- 
together  upon  the  desiderated  divine  authority,  which  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  their  support,  and  without  which,  if  they 
boasted  the  universal  assent  of  Christendom,  they  would  be  links 
of  sand.  But  the  'now  (txoj  is  entirely  deficient.  The  first  of 
these  links  hangs  upon  nothing  in  the  sacred  record.  The  very 
reverse  of  it  may  be  established  by  the  direct  testimony  of  inspi- 
ration, which  the  Puseyite  may  be  challenged  to  deny.  Indeed, 
he  will  be  a  daring  disciple  of  the  school  who  shall  adopt  that 
first  proposition.  And  yet,  till  it  is  adopted  and  defended,  all 
the  rakings  and  sittings  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  will  never  yield 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  in  question. 

So  momentous  a  matter,  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel, 
must  be  made  as  clear,  intelligible,  and  commanding  as  the 
gospel  itself.  From  its  very  nature,  it  obviously  involves  the 
entire  design  of  sovereign  mercy,  the  honour  and  the  reward  of 
the  Redeemer.  Any  restriction  in  the  pubHcation  of  his  grace, 
any  limit  to  the  efficacy  of  his  doctrine,  ought  to  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  jealovisy,  and  admitted  only  in  obedience  to  the 
revealed  v»all  of  God.  It  cannot  rest,  it  ought  not  to  rest,  even 
upon  the  aggregate  authority  of  the  whole  church ;  it  must  come 
from  himselfj  by  a  clear  and  unequivocal  oracle.  Let  us  then, 
on  this  question,  hear  the  word,  hear  the  Lord,  before  we  '  hear 
the  church.' 
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it  is  nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture,  nor  so  much  as  hinted, 
that  the  channel  b}^  which  the  water  of  hfe  is  conveyed  to  a 
famishing  world,  is  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  importance,  pro- 
vided it  be  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  ilows — that  is 
represented  as  important,  all  important,  and  all  that  is  important. 
Some  channels  may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  be  made 
more  fit  to  convey  it  than  others ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  none  other  can  convey  it,  or  that  any  class  of  channels  shall 
monopolize  its  flow.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
any  such  assumption.  The  promise  of  salvation  in  the  Scriptures 
is  made  directly  to  him  that  helieveth,  and  not  to  any  intervening 
human  priest  officiating  on  behalf  of  the  believer.  There  is  one 
Mediator,  and  but  one.  The  priest  or  bishop  who  attempts  to 
make  his  intervention  necessary,  is  an  arrogant  intruder.  God 
treats  with  the  sinner  only  through  Christ ;  but  in  Christ  he 
treats  with  him  directly,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  human 
officials.  Ilis  grace  passes  through  no  such  hands.  Every  line 
of  the  gospel  proves  it.  The  promise  of  forgiveness,  justification, 
salvation,  life  eternal,  though  preached  by  apostles,  depended 
not  upon  their  ministry  for  success.  They  themselves  admit  and 
state  its  independence  of  all  human  instrumentality  for  its 
ultimate  success.  The  promises  of  salvation  are  never  clogged 
by  any  such  condition  as  Fuseyites  would  foist  upon  them.  Should 
we  not  be  startled,  confounded,  by  reading,  '  He  that  believes  by 
the  ministry  of  Paul — he  that  is  baptized  by  Peter — he  that 
receives  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  supper  from  the  beloved 
apostle  John,  or  some  one  of  his  successors,  shall  be  saved — but 
none  of  those  that  believe  the  same  gospel,  receive  the  same 
baptism,  and  supper,  from  any  one  who  cannot  trace  his  official 
pedigree  to  the  apostles,  or  whose  ordination  was  not  performed 
by  episcopal  hands,  or  who  underwent  no  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion at  all'  If  any  text  bearing  such  a  meaning  could  be  found, 
Puseyism  might  stand:  certainly  not  without  it.  But,  thank 
God,  no  such  sentiment  can  be  extracted  from  the  Bible.  To 
tradition  and  antiquity  alone  belongs  the  honour  or  the  guilt  of 
thus  confining  the  grace  of  God  to  human  channels.  In  the 
Scripture  we  read,  '  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved' — '  whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.' 
'  The  Scripture  saith,  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed.'  Now,  Dr.  Pusey,  will  you  have  the  effi'ontery  to  say — 
NO ;  the  promise  needs  qualification  ?  Will  you  have  the  daring 
impiety,  the  monstrous  presumption,  to  add  your  codicil  to  this 
testimony,  this  gracious  will,  which  the  dying  Saviour  has  rati- 
fied with  his  own  most  precious  blood,  and  left  as  his  last  legacy 
to  a  sin-smitten  world  ?  He  must,  hideed,  be  a  bold  and  reck- 
less innovator  upon  the  divine  terms  of  salvation,  who  would 
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attempt  to  add  so  obvious,  so  tremendous,  a  restriction  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  that  which  these  presumptuous  ecclesiastics 
have  forged  by  the  aid  of  antiquity,  and  have  now  announced  in 
the  name  of  the  church.  Let  every  Christian  man  unite  in 
denouncing  the  perpetrators  of  such  an  outrage  upon  the  divine 
charter  of  salvation. 

We  take  upon  us  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  or 
refutation,  that  the  promises  we  have  quoted  above,  and  all 
similar  promises,  of  which  there  is  a  profusion  equally  explicit 
and  unrestricted,  secure  salvation  in  its  utmost  fulness,  and  with 
all  the  accompanying  privileges  of  a  church-state,  to  every  man 
and  woman  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  outward  administration,  without  regard  to  form, 
order,  succession,  ordination,  apostleship,  or  episcopacy.  It  is 
absurd  to  maintain  the  reverse.  It  is  an  impious  mockery  both 
of  God  and  man :  for  it  is  the  gospel  that  saves  the  soul,  and  not 
he  that  ministers  it.  That  gospel  is  no  man's  creature,  subject  to 
no  man's  will,  dependent  upon  no  man's  agency.  Even  if  the 
base  and  traitorous  apostle  Judas  may  be  supposed  ever  to  have 
preached  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  his  preaching  convinced 
Jew  or  Greek,  and  brought  him  to  exercise  an  unfeigned  faith 
in  Jesus,  that  individual  is  undoubtedly  saved,  though  the 
apostolic  preacher  himself  was  found  a  castaway. 

Agreeably  with  these  views,  the  apostle  Paul  directs  the 
Galatians  to  regard  exclusively  the  doctrine  brought  to  them,  and 
not  the  order,  succession,  or  ordination  of  those  who  brought  it. 
He  even  supposes  the  case  of  one  of  the  acknowledged  apostles, 
himself  it  might  be,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preaching  another 
gospel,  than  that  which  they  had  already  received,  and  he  pro- 
nounces such  a  preacher,  though  apostolically  sent  in  the  first 
instance,  and  avouched  by  the  forms  of  a  true  succession — 
^accursed' — to  be  held  accursed  by  them. — Gal.  i.,  8,  9.  This  is 
making  the  doctrine  the  test  of  the  true  apostle,  and  not  the 
name  of  apostle  a  guarantee  for  the  doctrine.  The  Puseyite 
theory  completely  and  utterly  explodes  and  reverses  this  rule.  It 
makes  the  succession,  or  office,  a  voucher  for  the  doctrine.  But 
the  apostle  John  is  equally  explicit  in  stating  what  the  people 
should  make  the  rule  of  their  acceptance  of  any  minister  or 
teacher.  He  points  the  individual,  the  private  judgment  even 
of  a  tvoman,  to  the  doctrine  annoimced,  not  to  the  official  rank, 
title,  or  descent  of  the  teacher.  He  says,  Epistle  ii,,  v.  10, '  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.'  This  would  be 
now^  esteemed  very  harsh  and  uncivil  treatment  of  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  apostles.  The  very  idea  of  making  a  clergyman 
first  explain  his  doctrine,  rather  than  show  his  certificate  of  ordi- 
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nation,  before  we  acknowledge  his  right  to  teach  us,  and  for  any 
lady-householder  to  do  this,  is  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  a 
Puseyite  stand  on  end  ;  and  might  provoke  Palmer  to  leave  such 
a  house  with  cursing  instead  of  blessing.  The  new  school  say, 
'  receive  us,  we  command  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
receive  us,  simply  upon  the  ground  that  we  have  received  epis- 
copal ordination.'  IIow  far  this  rule  of  the  apostolical-succession 
men  comports  Avitli  the  rule  of  the  true  apostles,  given  for  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  church,  the  humblest  Christian  can 
discern.  Both  the  places  of  inspired  Scripture  we  have  named, 
most  fully  and  unequivocally  concede  to  private  Christians,  and 
to  distinct  churches,  the  right  of  judging  the  pretensions  of  men, 
ministers,  teachers,  apostles,  ordained  evangelists,  or  even  angels, 
by  the  agreement  of  their  doctrine  with  the  gospel  already 
avouched  as  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  neither  do  these  passages, 
nor  any  others,  qualify  or  a])ridge  that  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  enforce  the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  on  any  ground  of  office,  succession  or  ordination — as  do 
all  the  Puseyite  clerrpj.  The  Scriptures  could  not  lay  down  the 
Puseyite  rule.  It  would  have  annulled  its  first  rule.  The  two 
could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Puseyites  feel  this.  The  apostolic 
rule  is  the  nerve  of  protestantism.  But  the  Puseyites  hate  pro- 
testantism, and  are  labouring  to  unprotestantize  the  nation.  In 
so  doing,  they  are  demonstrably  fighting  against  Paul  and  John. 
But  confusion  shall  yet  cover  them  and  their  doings. 

They  have  asserted  a  pre-eminence,  an  exclusive  right,  to  ad- 
minister the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  cannot  establish, 
for  this  satisfactory  reason,  that  no  text  of  Scripture  can  be 
found  to  limit  the  right  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  any  class  of 
men,  or  order  of  ecclesiastics.  No  divine  authority  can  be  pro- 
duced for  taking  away  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  many 
Scriptures  have  established.  No  text  of  the  written  word  of  God 
can  be  adduced  in  which  the  office  of  any  man  in  the  church, 
his  personal  connexion  with  apostles,  or  his  ordination  ceremony, 
is  made  the  guarantee,  and  much  less  the  sole  guarantee,  to  in- 
dividuals or  communities,  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrine  he 
may  teach ;  but  all  are  solemnly  enjoined  to  '  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God ;'  and  every  teacher,  whether  he  came 
from  Jerusalem  or  Autioch,  Paul,  Peter,  or  John,  was  to  be 
tested  by  his  doctrine,  and  not  by  his  name,  his  office,  or  his  or- 
dination. There  were  then  false  apostles,  false  prophets  and 
teachers ;  and  the  uniform  maxim  of  the  inspired  and  true 
ministers  was,  try  all,  try  even  ourselves,  by  that  word  of  truth 
and  grace  which  had  already  been  preached,  and  accompanied 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  So  much  for  the 
foundation  of  the  heretical  nostrums.     In   Scripture  they  find 
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none.     But  we  pass  on  to  the  next  of  the  three  essential  propo- 
sitions— a  real  lineal  descent  from  the  apostles. 

2.  We  may  more  brie%  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  succession  to 
the  apostles,  by  plainly  denying  the  assumed  fact.  No  bishop  of  the 
present  age  can  prove  the  connexion.  If  it  were  essential  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  gospel,  then  the  gospel  must  remain  without  effi- 
cacy ;  for  no  documentary  evidence  is  in  existence  to  sustain  the 
claim  ;  l)ut  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  chain  being  broken 
and  imperfect.  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  a  list,  but  it  shows  chasms, 
and  besides,  he  assumes  what  he  has  not  proved,  and  what  is 
disputed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  thing  altogether  unproved,  and 
taken  for  granted  by  the  new  school,  that  such  a  succession,  if 
required  by  Scripture,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  We  pronounce 
it  as  gross  a  piece  of  imposture  as  ever  was  practised  by  the 
mother  of  harlots.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  hoax,  passed  off  for 
selfish  and  party  purposes.  Of  what  value  is  a  claim  founded  on 
lineal  descent  of  any  kind,  when  all  the  links  cannot  be  shown. 
Suppose  a  claim  to  an  estate,  or  a  title  founded  on  a  presumed 
genealogy,  or  a  genealogy  wanting  only  a  single  link  ;  no  court 
of  justice  or  equity  could  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  The 
challenge  to  produce  a  list  of  the  apostolical  succession,  little  as 
it  would  avail  in  the  argument,  supposing  it  furnished,  has  never 
been  fairly  and  fully  met,  and  never  can  be-  The  patrons  of 
this  rotten  argument,  of  this  iron  and  clay  chain,  all  in  fragments, 
filth,  and  confusion,  that  never  can  be  tinkered  or  soldered 
together,  know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  make  it  good. 
No  adecpiate  authority  can  be  shown  for  the  dependency  or  suc- 
cession of  three  or  four  of  the  first  links.  Eusebius  will  not 
vouch  for  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  link  at  which  the  church 
of  England  tears  itself  away  from  the  supposed  apostolic  suc- 
cession, and  refuses  to  submit  to  it  any  longer,  but  sets  up  for 
itself  a  distinct  and  indej)endcnt  episcopacy,  disconnected  wholly 
from  the  original  one,  that  original  being  still  continued,  does 
not  this  dissolve  the  mystic  circle,  and  cut  off  all  the  followers 
of  Cranmer,  in  the  protestant  succession  ?  The  pretenders  to 
succession  may  take  either  of  these  alternatives :  if  it  did  dissolve 
the  connexion  with  the  true  succession,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
entire  church  of  England  ?  If  it  did  not,  then  the  protesting 
church  of  England  asserts  a  right  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  of 
the  universal  church;  and  this  claim  and  right  of  private  judgment, 
is  exactly  what  dissenters  claim  in  relation  to  herself.  It  cannot  be 
wrong  to  imitate  her  example.  But  if  she  has  brought  with  her 
any  special  virtue  of  ordination,  and  retain  it,  then  those  ejected 
ministers  who  were  the  founders  of  the  dissenting  ministry, 
equally  carried  with  them  tlie  virtue  of  their  ordination,  and  could 
equally  well  convey  it.    For  they  became  true  Scriptural  bishops, 
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and  could  ordain  others.     Thus  upon  the  apostoKcal  succession 
scheme,  either  it  must  remain  in   the  one   exclusive  line,  and 
admit  of  no  divergence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reformers,  or  if,  as 
these  divines  of  the  church  of  England  insist,  it  belongs  to  the 
offset  as  much  as  to  the  parent  stock,  then,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
it  must  belong  to  the  offsets  from  that  first  offset ;  for  if  there  was 
life  in  their  stock  after  its  severance,  so  there  must  be  life  in 
another  stock  which  has  taken  root  since  its  severance  from  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore  the  dissenting  bishops  of  this  day  are  just  as 
really  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  may  just  as  validly  call  them- 
selves bishops  in  the  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles,  as  may  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  dissenters  of  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  IV.,   and  Elizabeth's  days.     The  only    thing  the  dis- 
senting ministers  lack  is  the  title  of  bishop,  which,  if  they  think 
it  of  an}"^  importance,  they  may  Scripturally  assert  to  themselves, 
with  quite  as  valid  a  claim  as  William  of  Canterbury,  or  Charles 
James  of  London.     But  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  list,  wisely  passes 
over  all  the  disputed  names,  all  the  gaps,   all    the   mock- ordina- 
tions, and  the  fatal  fracture  of  the  reformation.     If  there  is  any 
truth  in  apostolical  succession,  then   there  cannot  be  one  suc- 
cession in  opposition  to   the   other.     If  the  church  of  England 
claims  it,  it  is  not  in  Rome,  if  it  is  not  in  Rome,  it  cannot  be  in 
England,  for  England  depends  on  Rome.      Query — whether  it  is 
in  either?     But  we  advance   to  the  next  of  the  three  essential 
propositions. 

3.  That  the  ordination  given  by  bishops  is  a  rite  or  ceremony, 
clearly  defined  and  prescribed  by  the  same  authority  which  esta- 
blishes the  gospel,  depending  for  its  virtue  in  the  ordained,  upon 
the  episcopacy  of  the  ordainer,  and  the  exact  observance  of  the 
form. 

Now  whether  the  virtue  of  ordination  depends  upon  its  being 
performed  after  scriptural  example,  or  upon  the  real  and  valid 
episcopacy  of  the  ordainer,  or  upon  the  exact  observance  of  the 
precise  form,  assumed  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  nowhere 
defined.  Yet  the  claim  of  the  ordained  clergyman  to  that  ex- 
clusive authority  which  he  is  supposed  to  exercise,  must  depend 
on  one,  or  on  all  of  these  points.  Whether  the  virtue  is  in  the 
lineal  descent  of  the  bishop  who  ordains,  or  in  the  mere  act  of 
laying  on  his  hands,  or  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  rite,  is 
never  explained.  It  is,  as  yet,  an  obscure  question,  involving  no 
little  mystery.  We  put  it,  therefore,  to  every  Puseyite  to  de- 
termine, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordained,  on  which  of  these 
points,  or  whether  on  the  conjunction  of  them  all,  his  authority 
depends.  The  whole  theory'  of  ordination,  as  a  pretence  for  ex- 
clusive authority,  is  a  mere  farce.  Its  advocates  may  be  driven  from 
this  position  by  simply  proving  that  not  one  of  the  items  of  their 
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argument   can   be    Scrlpturallj  sustained.      There  is  no  such 
thing  as   an    apostoHcal   succession  ;     there   is  no   more  virtue 
attributed  in   Scripture  to  the  hands  of  a  bishop  than  to  the 
hands  of   any  other    Christian    man    or   minister  ;  there  is  no 
authority  for  any  form  beyond  prayer ;    and  there  is  no  pre- 
scribed form  of  prayer ;  so  that  one  form  of  ordination  may  be 
just  as  good  as  another.     But  the  entire  party  decry  the  demand 
for    precise    definition,    and    endeavour    to  screen    themselves 
behind  an  assumption  of  mystery,  too  sacred  for  reason.    They 
attempt  to  place  ordination  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  sacra- 
ments, the  devout  observance  of  which  is  a  test  of  submission  to 
divine  authority,  the  form   and   the  reasons  of  which  are  not  to 
be  questioned.     But  this  is  mere  priestcraft.     We  protest  against 
the  human  manufacture  of  sacraments.     I^et  none  dare  to  repre- 
sent that  as  a  mystery  which  holy  Scripture  has  left  plain  and 
intelligible  to  reason  and  faith.     Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
sanction   any  idea  of  mystery,  or  mystic  virtue   in   the  affair  of 
ordination.     It  is  in   Scripture   a  mere  solemn  setting  apart  to 
an  office,  by  acts  of  devotion  appropriate  to  the  recognition  of  a 
Christian   pastor,    or  other  divinely  instituted    church    officer. 
Some  religious  service  is  sanctioned,  but  no  form  of  Avords  or 
acts  is  prescribed.     The  notion  that  none  but  the  ordained  offi- 
cial can  administer  the  Christian  sacraments  is  of  ecclesiastical, 
not  scriptural,  authority.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  private 
Christians  in  the  apostolic  era,  and  long  after,  occasionally  ad- 
ministered the  sacraments.     And  the  Puseyites  know  this.     Yet 
they  are   laljouring  not  only  to  restrict  the  performance  of  the 
scriptural  rites   to   ordained   ministers,  but  to  those  exclusively 
wdio  have  submitted  to  episcopal  ordination. 

The  sum,  therefore,  of  all  that  can  be  said  and  proved  upon 
this  branch  of  the  argument  is, — first,  that  no  form  of  ordination 
was  ever  divinely  prescribed ;  there  is,  consequently,  no  more 
authority  for  the  precise  form  used  in  the  episcopal  church,  than 
for  that  used  by  any  other.  But,  secondly,  if  some  specific  form 
of  ordaining  Averc  essential  to  pastoral  authority  and  efficiency, 
and  if  such  a  form  could  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books,  still 
there  does  not  exist  in  Scripture,  there  cannot  be  found  in  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  any  ground  whatever  for  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  bishops  in  this  matter ;  none  whatever  for 
their  assumed  superiority  over  presbyters,  and  just  as  little  for 
the  human  invention  of  diocesan  bishops.  Timothy  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery,  and  is  commissioned  by  the  apostle  Paul  to 
ordain  bishops  and  deacons  as  elders  (presbyters)  in  many  cities, 
but  is  never  himself  denominated  a  bishop,  but  is  charged  to  do 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  So  that  all  that  is  said 
concerning  the  exclusive  efficiency  of  episcopal  ordination,  and  its 
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indispensable  necessity  to  authenticate  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  inspired  word,  is  mere  profes- 
sional trickery — the  more  base  and  despicable,  as  the  case  in  which 
it  is  practised  is  the  more  solemn  and  sacred.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  add  human  inventions  to  divine  commands  and  regulations, 
to  cive  them  the  same  paramount  authority,  and  to  make  them 
essential  to  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  gospel  itself.  If  this  is 
not  adding  to  the  word  of  God,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  discover 
what  is.  Yet  divine  authority  has,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
fenced  round  and  protected  the  sacred  word  from  any  such  sup- 
plements. '  Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee, 
and  thou  be  found  a  liar.'  (Prov.  xxx.  6.)  '  What  thing  soever  I 
command  you,  observe  to  do  it :  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it.'     Dent.  xii.  32  ;  iv.  2. 

Surely  it  becomes  the  men  who  advance  these  high  and  ex- 
clusive pretensions  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  system,  as 
they  profess  to  fear  God  and  venerate  his  revelation,  to  consider 
this  fact,  that  in  asserting  the  divine  authority  of  diocesan  epis- 
copacy, and  in  denouncing  the  right  of  all  ministers  otherwise 
ordained,  they  are  clearly  guilty  of  adding  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life  matters  that  are  purely  of  human  arrangement,  and 
which  trace  their  origin,  not  to  the  apostles  or  Jesus  Christ,  but 
to  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastics  and  churches,  which  had  obviously 
and  glaringly  departed  from  the  prescriptions  and  examples  of 
inspired  men.  They  may  take  up  what  position  they  please  in 
tradition  or  antiquity,  but  it  is  an  assertion  they  cannot  refute, 
that  these  tldngs  are  not  after  Christ  nor  his  apostles.  Every  man 
who  knows  what  is  due  to  the  high  authority  of  inspiration,  must 
show  his  fidelity  by  assenting  to  the  proposition,  that  no  an- 
tiquity, no  tradition,  no  church  that  now  exists,  or  ever  did  exist, 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  nor  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
had  they  even  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  unanimity,  possesses 
any  right  to  add  to  the  words  of  revelation,  to  alter  the  charter 
of  our  salvation,  restrict  the  liberty  of  preaching,  or  re-arrange 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Those  who  do  so  are 
guilty  of  the  most  glaring  presumption,  the  most  intolerable  im- 
position, the  most  impious  arrogance,  which  cannot  fail  of  being- 
visited  with  the  threatened  indignation  of  the  Lord. 

The  work  which  we  have  now  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  contains  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  extravagant 
claims  and  pretensions  of  episcopacy.  The  learned  author  first 
examines  the  testimony  of  the  founders  of  the  English  church, 
its  most  eminent  reformers,  martyrs  and  divines,  and  incontestably 
shows  that  they  had  widely  different  views  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  episcopal  authority. 

In  justice  to  the  author,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  find  it 
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necessary  to  pass  over  several  letters,  in  which  he  brings  forward 
an  array  of  authorities  from  the  English  church  against  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  episcopacy,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
new  sect  to  set  aside,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there 
has  been  much  garbling  and  mis-statement  in  the  citations 
brought  forward  in  the  Oxford  Tracts.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  attempts  which  are  made  to  show  those  as  authorities  for"  the 
excluslveness  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  who  merely  preferred  it  as 
an  expedient  useful  for  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  church, 
but  who  have,  nevertheless,  in  other  passages  of  their  writings, 
fully  admitted  the  validity  of  ordination  by  presbyters. 

Upon  the  question  of  an  apostolical  succession  being  suscep- 
tible of  proof.  Dr.  Brown  has  gathered  authorities  which  are  not 
to  be  gainsayed.  Let  our  readers  take  a  specimen,  and  they 
will  see  that  he  has  prepared  some  work  for  the  fabricators  of  the 
apostolical  succession  scheme  of  the  present  day. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  you,  or  any  of  your  followers,  to  prove  that 
such  an  uninterrupted  apostolical  succession  as  that  in  which  you  glory, 
has  been  preserved  in  your  church,  or  in  any  other  episcopalian  church 
whicli  exists  upon  earth. 

'  Before  you  can  either  satisfy  your  own  minds,  or  demonstrate  to 
others  that  you  have  such  a  succession,  you  must  be  able  to  show  w/io 
ivere  the  bishops  from  the  apostolic  age  from  whom  your  present 
clergy  have  derived  their  orders,  and  that  there  was  not  so  much  as 
one  of  them  for  the  last  eighteen  htindred  years  whose  baptism  and 
ordination  was  irregular.  If,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  cliain 
which  you  imagine  binds  you  to  the  apostles  has  liappened  to  be  broken 
by  an  essential  defect  in  the  baptism  or  orders  of  any  of  your  bisliops, 
or  of  those  who  preceded  them,  whether  they  Avere  the  fiftieth  or  the  hun- 
dredth, or  the  two  hundredth  in  the  series,  it  is  fatal  upon  your  princi- 
ples, for  it  cannot  be  mended,  and  we  must  wait  till  some  apostle  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  begin  a  new  succession,  before  there  can  be  a  cliurcli 
or  a  minister  whose  labours  can  be  attended  with  the  smallest  benefit  to 
the  souls  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  first  of  these  qualifica- 
tions is  indispensable;  for,  as  Dr.  Ilickes  observes,  '  baptism  is  a  fun- 
damental quahfication  for  the  priesthood,  and  the  want  thereof  must 
ntterhj  render  a  man  incapable  of  being  a  ChrTstian  priest,  because  it 
makes  him  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  Christian.''  And  you  are 
sensible,  tliat  by  the  canons  of  the  first  four  general  councils,  which 
are  recognised  both  by  your  cliurch  and  by  the  Scottish  episcopalian, 
all  baptisms  performed  by  scliismatics  are  considered  as  invalid,  and 
since  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  none  but  ministers  who  ha^e 
been  oi-dained  by  bishops  can  legally  administer  that  ordinance.  And 
the  second  qualification  is  no  less  necessary.  No;  I  apprehend  that 
you  cannot  tell  who  were  the  persons  who  baptized  those  individuals 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  who  were  afterwards  bishops  (and  in 
the  days  of  TertuUian,  and  aftei'wards,  it  was  often  done  by  laymen), 
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and  who  were  the  bishops  that  ordained  the  latter  till  the  time  of  the 
reformation.     The  Jews  had   a  series  of  genealogical  tables  from  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  their  priesthood,  by  turning  to  Avliich  they 
eould  know   at  once  who  had  been  high  priest  or  priests  and  levites 
from  the  days  of  Aaron.     By  appealing  to  them,  any  one   who  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  family,  upon  attaining  the  age  appointed  in 
the  law,  could  demand  that  he   should  be  put  into  that  office;  and  by 
referring  to  them  also,   the  priests  and  the  people  could   ascertain 
whether  he  had  a  right  to   it,  and  whether  his  ministrations  would 
be  valid.     But  you,  I  presume,  have  no  such  record  of  the  predeces- 
sors of  your  bishops  from  the  apostolic  age;  nor  did  they  succeed,  like 
the  Jewish  high  priests,  by  mere  lineal  descent;  nor  can  you  or  the 
prelates  of  the   Scottish   episcopalians,  who  are  beginning  to  vaunt  of 
their  apostolical  succession,  though  their  forefathers,  in  the  nineteenth 
article  of  their  confession,  deny  '  lineal  decenee'  to  be  '^  a  mark  of  the 
true  kirk,''  produce  any  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  their  baptisms,  or 
of  the  validity  of  their  orders,  or  tell  in  many  instances  which  of  them 
was  first,  and  which  of  them  was  last.     Eusebius,  the  most  early  of 
our  church  historians,  confesses  that  he  could  not  do  it;  for  he  says 
that  he  was  '  like  a  man  walking  through  a  desert,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  li^ht  to  direct  him ;'  and  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  such 
notices  as  he  had  procured  '  of  the  successors,  not  of  all,  but  only  of 
the  more  illustrious  apostles.''    And  if  such  was  his  want  of  light  in  the 
fourth  century,  will  you,   or  Mr.  Newman,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  throw 
more  light  on  these   matters  in  the  nineteenth  ?      And  he  says,  in 
another  page,   '  who  they  were   that,  imitating  these   apostles   (Peter 
and  Paul),  were  by  them  thought  worthy  to  govern   the  churches 
which  they  planted,  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell,  excepting  such  as  may  he 
collected  from  Paul's  owti  icords.'     On  which,  Stillingfleet  remarks, 
'  then  what  becomes  of  our  unquestionable  line  of  succession,  and  of 
the  bishops  of  several  churches,  and  the  large  diagrams  made  of  the 
apostolical  churches,  with  every  one's  name  set  down  in  his  order,  as 
if  the  writer  had  been  clarencieux  to  the  apostles  themselves?  for  all 
the  great  outcries  of  apostolical  tradition,  of  personal  succession,  of 
unquestionable  records,  resolved   at  last  into  the   Scripture  itself,  by 
him  from  whom  all  these  long  pedigrees  are  fetched?     Then  let  suc- 
cession know  its  place,  and  leai'u  to  veil  bonnet  to'  the  Scriptures;  and 
with  all,  let  men  take  heed  of  overreaching  themselves,  when  they 
would  bring  down  so  large  a  catalogue  of  high  bishops,  from  the  first 
and  purest  times  of  the  church,  for  it  will  be  hard  to  others  to  believe 
them,  when  Eusebius  professeth  it  so  hard  to  find  them.' 

'  Dr.  Cave  admits  that  '  tliere  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  ii-recon- 
cilable  discrepancy  among  later  as  well  as  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
in  determining  the  age  and  succession  only  of  the  first  Roman  bishojis.' 
Bishop  Jewel,  though  he  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  you, 
acknowledges  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  it  cannot  be  determined, 
for  he  says  to  Ilai'ding  the  Jesuit,  who  denied  that  your  church  had 
the  apostolical  succession,  '  But  wherefore  telleth  us  Mr.  Harding 
this  long  tale  of  succession?     Have  these  men  (papists)  their  own  sue- 
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cession  in  so  safe  record?  Who  was  then  the  Bisliop  of  Rome  next 
by  succession  unto  Peter?  Wlio  was  the  second?  who  the  third?  Avho 
the  fourth  ?  Irenajus  reckoneth  tliem  together  in  this  order, — Petrus, 
Linus,  Anaeletus,  Clemens.  Epephanius  thus,  —  Petrus,  Linus, 
Cletus,  Clemens.  Optatus  thus, — Petrus,  Linus,  Clemens,  Anaeletus. 
Clemens  saith  that  he  himself  was  next  unto  Peter,  and  then  must  tlie 
reckoning  goe  thus: — Petrus,  Clemens,  Linus,  Anaeletus.  Herehij 
it  is  clear  that  of  the  four  first  bishops  of  Rome,  Mr.  Harding  can- 
not  certainly  tell  us  who  in  order  succeeded  others.  And  thus  talking 
so  much  of  succession,  they  ai'e  not  well  able  to  blaze  their  own  suc- 
cession.' And  says  Stillingfleet,  who,  though  he  published  his  L-eni- 
cum  when  he  was  very  young,  never  retracted  any  of  its  leading  state- 
ments, or  refuted  its  reasoning  after  he  was  made  a  bishop.  Come 
we  therefore  to  Rome,  and  here  the  succession  is  '  as  muddy  as  the 
Tiber  itself ;  for  here  Tertullian,  Rufinus,  and  several  others,  place 
Clement  next  to  Peter;  Irena^us  and  Eusebius  set  Anaeletus  before 
him;  Epiphanius  and  Optatus  both  Anaeletus  and  Cletus,  Augustine 
and  Damasus  with  others;  Anaeletus,  Cletus,  and  Linus,  all  to  pre- 
cede him.  What  way  shall  we  find  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  this 
labyrinth?'  '  And  as  to  the  British  churches,'  he  says,  '  that  from  the 
loss  of  the  records  tve  cannot  drawe  down  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles'  time  /'  But  if  these  things  are  so,  and  if  you  cannot 
trace  the  whole  of  the  bishops  in  the  different  churches  through 
eighteen  centui'ies,  and  attain  decisive  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
their  baptisms  and  ordinations  were  regular,  you  can  have  no  proof 
that  your  boasted  apostolical  succession  has  been  preserved  either  in 
your  own  church,  or  in  the  church  of  Rome,  or  among  the  Scottish 
episcopalians,  or  that  there  is  a  single  individual  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  whom  you  are  warranted  to  recognise  as  a  Christian  minister, 
or  who  has  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  a  covenanted  title  to  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation.' — pp.  254 — 259. 

The  favourite  author  of  the  apostolicals  and  episcopalians  is 
Cyprian,  whose  language,  from  its  extravagance,  as  well  as  its 
total  variance  from  that  of  the  true  apostles,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  day ;  and  that  the  forms  of  the  church 
had  nearly  extinguished  its  spirituality.  But  in  appealing  to 
Cyprian  rather  than  to  Jerome,  the  Puseyites  are  guilty  of  the 
most  discreditable  artifice.  For  if  any  information  is  needed 
beyond  that  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  supply,  Jerome  is  the 
author  to  afford  it.  What  he  states  is  clear  and  unequivocal, 
and  such  as  no  other  Father  can  be  allowed  to  invalidate.  Dr, 
Brown  has  very  fully  examined  his  writings,  and  given  the  result. 
A  part  of  his  testimony  is  all  that  we  can  make  room  for. 

'  Jerome,  who  is  acknowledged  universally  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  whose  veracity  I  believe  has  never 
been  questioned,  makes  another  statement  of  far  greater  importance 
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respecting  diocesan  episcopacy— namely,  that  iu  the  comparatively 
limited  form  in  which  it  existed  in  his  time,  it  was  not  appointed  by 
Christ,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  apostles;  and  while  he  represents  it  as  a 
mere  human  institution,  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
introduction.  But  as  I  write  only  to  ascertain  what  is  truth,  and  not 
for  victory,  and  as  I  would  be  sorry  to  impute  to  him  a  single  senti- 
ment which  he  did  not  really  hold,  or  to  deduce  from  his  Avords  a 
single  inference  in  favour  of  my  principles  which  they  do  not  fairly 
warrant,  I  take  the  liberty  to  select  from  his  writings  the  following- 
passages: — '  Let  us  attend  carefully,'  says  he,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Titus,  '  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  5),  that  thou  shouldest 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city  as  I  have  appointed  thee.  Pointing 
out  afterwai'ds  what  sort  of  presbyters  should  be  ordained,  he  says,  if 
any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  &c.;  after  which,  he  adds, 
for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God.  A  pi-esbj-ter, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  a.  bishop  ;  and  before,  through  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  there  were  different  parties  in  religion,  and  it  was  said 
among  different  people  (or  states),  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  and  I 
of  Cephas,  the  churches  ivere  governed  by  the  common  council  of  jyres- 
hyters.  But  afterwards,  when  every  one  thought  that  those  Avhom  he 
had  baptized  belonged  to  himself,  and  not  to  Christ,  it  was  determined 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  one  chosen  from  the  presbyters 
should  be  placed  over  the  rest,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  whole  church 
should  belong,  and  the  seeds  of  schism  should  be  taken  away.' 

' '  If  any  should  think  that  this  is  merely  my  opinion,  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  let  him  read  again  the  words  of  the  apostle 
to  the  Philippians,  '  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  Avhich  are  at  Philippi ;  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons,  grace  to  you  and  peace,'  &c.  Philippi  is  a  single  city  of 
Macedonia,  and  certainly,  in  one  city  there  could  not  be  several 
bishops  as  they  are  now  denominated,  or  of  the  kind  that  now  exist. 
But  because  at  that  time  they  called  the  same  persons  bishops  Avho 
were  presbyters,  he  has  spoken  indifferently  of  bishops  as  of  pres- 
byters.' 

' '  If  this  should  still  appear  doubtfid  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  con- 
firmed by  another  testimony,  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  when  the  apostle  had  come  to  Miletus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  presbyters  of  the  same  church,  to  whom  afterwards  he  said, 
among  other  things.  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  placed  your  bishops,  to  feed  the  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  blood.  Observe  carefully, 
that  when  calling  the  presbyters  of-  that  one  city  Ephesus,  he  after- 
wards denominated  the  same  persons  bishops.  If  any  one  is  willing  to 
receive  that  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  ascribed  to  Paul,  there 
also  the  care  of  the  church  is  divided  among  a  j)lurality  of  rulers;  for, 
says  he,  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  be  subject  to 
them,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account, 
&C.  And  the  apostle  Peter,  who  received  his  name  from  the  firmness 
of  his  faith,  speaks  in  the  same  w^ay  in  his  epistle,  saying,  tlie  presby- 
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ters  who  are  among  you,  I  beseech,  who  are  your  fellow  presbyters,  and 
a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  &c.  The  object  for  which  we 
state  these  things,  is  to  show  that  among  the  ancients,  ^ireshyters  and 
bishops  ivere  the  satne ;  but  that  by  little  and  little,  that  the  plants  of 
dissensions  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  care  of  the  church  was 
committed  to  one.  As  the  presbyters,  therefore,  know  that  they  are 
subject  by  the  custom  of  the  church  to  him  who  is  placed  over  them, 
so  let  bishops  know  that  they  are  greater  than  presbyters,  more  by 
custom  than  by  any  real  appointment  of  the  Lord;  and  that  they 
ought  to  govern  the  church  along  trith  the  presbyters,  imitating  Moses, 
who,  when  he  alone  was  to  preside  over  the  people  of  Israel,  chose 
seventy  with  whom  he  might  judge  the  people.' 

*  Again,  he  says  in  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  '  I  hear  that  a  certain 
individual  has  discovei'ed  such  madness  as  to  place  deacons  above  pres- 
byters,— that  is,  bishops ;  for  when  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  that 
presbyters  are  the  same  persons  who  ai"e  also  bishops,  who  can  endure 
that  a  minister  who  waits  only  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  and  w^idoAvs, 
should  in  his  pride  exalt  himself  above  those  at  whose  prayers  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  made?  Hear  a  testimony  in  proof  of 
this.'  After  which,  he  cpiotcs  the  different  passages  referred  to  in  his 
Commentary  on  Titus,  and  then  adds,  '  Do  these  testimonies  of  such 
men  appear  to  you  of  little  weight?  Let  the  evangelical  trumpet 
sound  in  your  ears,  the  son  of  thunder  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  drank 
copiously  the  streams  of  doctrine  from  the  breast  of  the  Savioiu\  The 
presbyters  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom  I  love  in  the 
truth;  and  in  another  epistle,  the  presbyter  to  the  well-beloved  Gains, 
whom  I  love  in  the  truth.  And  that  one  was  aftcricards  chosen,  who 
was  placed  (or  presided  over,  prcponeretur);  the  rest  were  a  remedy 
which  was  adopted  against  schism,  lest  every  one  drawing  a  church  to 
his  party  should  break  it  in  pieces.  For  also  at  Alexandria,  from 
Mark,  the  Evangelist,  to  the  Bishops  Heraclus  and  Dionysius,  (or, 
according  to  Blondel,  till  a.d.  246),  the  presbyters  always  named  as 
bisho})  one  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  placed  him  in  a  Iiigher 
degree,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  army  should  make  an  emperor,  or 
the  deacons  should  choose  from  among  themselves  an  industrious  man 
and  call  him  archdc^acon.'  After  which,  he  remarks  respecting  the 
terms  presbyters  and  bishops,  which  he  had  said  Avere  applied  to  the 
same  persons,  that  the  one  was  a  name  expressive  of  age,  the  other  of 
dignity;  whence,  when  directions  are  delivered  to  Titus  and  Timothy 
about  the  ordination  of  the  bishoj)  and  the  deacon,  the  apostle  is  en- 
tirely silent  about  presbyters,  because  the  presbyter  is  comprehended 
in  the  bishop.  Now  upon  the  account  which  is  given  in  these  pas- 
sages of  the  rise  of  episcopacy  by  this  early  Father  who  lived  so  near 
to  the  apostles,  and  of  whom  Augustine  says,  '  that  no  man  knew 
anything  that  w^as  unknown  to  Jerome,'  and  Erasmus  testifies  that  he 
was  '  without  controversy  the  most  learned  of  all  Christians,  and  the 
prince  of  divines,'  I  would  make  the  following  observations.' — 
pp.  443—448. 

Here  the  author  proceeds   to  comment  upon  tlie  opinion  of 
Mr.   Boyd,  a  headlong  advocate  of  diocesan  episcopac}^,  that 
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Jerome  was  induced  to  deliver  this  statement,  because  '  his  ex- 
pectations in  life  were  disappointed,  and  that  disappointment 
vented  itself  in  the  acerbities  which  mark  his  writings ;  or  that 
there  was  that  in  the  haughtiness  or  worldliness  of  the  bishops 
of  his  time  which  excited  his  displeasure.  Tlie  purpose  for 
v/hich  this  reason  is  invented  does  no  credit  to  Mr.  Boyd's  can- 
dour. But  it  is  an  edifying  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  even 
the  Puseyite  sect  can  impugn  the  authority  even  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  of  the  Fathers,  when  they  advance  statements 
which  are  hostile  to  the  favourite  theory.  Had  this  eminent 
and  early  Father  given  an  opposite  opinion,  he  would  alone  have 
been  considered  sufficient  authority  to  have  finally  settled  the 
controversy.  But  he  identified  presbytery  with  episcopacy,  and 
even  gave  the  former  the  pre-eminence  in  divine  sanction, 
and  that  was  enough  to  render  his  testimony  suspicious.  His 
sentiments  must  of  course  be  accounted  for  by  other  reasons  than 
those  derived  from  his  sincerity,  candour,  and  learning ;  and  the 
testimony  of  the  African  Father  must  be  of  course  preferred, 
because  it  is  more  favourable  in  some  respects  for  the  purpose. 

But  we  find  we  must  forbear.  The  work  before  us  is  replete 
with  learning,  and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  hollow  and  fallacious  claims  of  diocesan  episcopacy, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  attempted  to  be  derived  from  history. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  series  is  that  which 
relates  the  substance  of  what  is  known  of  the  ancient  Culdees 
of  lona,  by  whom  a  great  part  of  England  was  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  testimony  of  Archbishop  Usher,  as  it  is 
brief,  we  subjoin: 

' '  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Finan  deserve  to  be  honoured  by  the  English 
nation  with  as  venerable  a  remembrance  as,  I  do  not  say,  Wilfrid  and 
Cuthbert,  but  Austin  the  monk,  and  his  followers.  For  by  the  minis- 
try of  Aidan  Avas  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  recovered  from 
paganism,  wherennto  belonged  these,  beside  the  shire  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  land  beyond  it  to  Edinbiu'gh  Frith.  Cumberland  also, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham; 
and  by  the  means  of  Finan,  not  only  was  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons,  which  contained  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  half  of  Hertfordshire, 
regained,  but  also  the  large  kingdom  of  Mercia  converted  first  unto 
Christianity,  which  comprehended  under  it  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Liucolnshii'e,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Shropshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Cheshire,  and  the  other 
half  of  Hertfordshire,  The  Scottish  that  professed  no  subjection  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  were  they  that  sent  preachers  for  the  conversion 
of  these  countries,  and  ordained  bishops  to  govern  them — namely, 
Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  successively,  for  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland; for  the  East  Saxons,  Cedd,  the  brother  of  CeadJa,  the 
Bishop  of  York,   before  mentioned;    for  the  Middle  Angles,  which 
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inliabited  Leicestershire,  and  the  Mercians,  Diiima;  for  the  paucity  of 
priests,  saith  Beda,  constrained  one  bishop  to  be  appointed  over  two 
people,  and  after  him  Cellach  and  Trnmhere.  And  these  with  their 
followers,  notwithstanding  their  division  from  the  see  of  Rome,  were, 
for  their  extraordinary  sanctity  of  life,  and  painfulness  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  wherein  they  went  far  be^^ond  those  of  tlie  other  side,  that 
afterwards  thrust  them  out,  and  entered  in  upon  their  labours,  exceed- 
ingly reverenced  by  all  who  knew  them.' — pp.  313,  314. 

Now  these  devoted  missionaries  had  received  presbyterian 
ordination,  though  they  were  the  means,  and  the  sole  means,  of 
bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  England  under  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  establishing  Christian  churches  with  their  pastors 
or  bishops  over  them.  For  several  hundred  years  the  only  ordi- 
nation known,  in  connexion  Avith  the  Christianity  of  these  large 
districts,  was  unquestionably  presbyterian ;  and  the  same  is  the 
only  link  of  union  between  the  Scottish  episcopalians  and  the 
apostolic  age.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  vaunted  doctrine 
of  episcopal  succession  is  subverted  and  lost.  Episcopacy,  both 
in  the  early  church  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  takes  its  origin 
fi-om  presbyters,  who  belonged  to  a  much  purer  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  than  any  other  then  existing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  and  humble  body  of  confessors  who  maintained 
their  independence  against  Rome  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

We  must,  however,  terminate  both  our  observations  and  our 
extracts.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Brown,  although  they  do  not  go 
quite  far  enough  for  us,  are  amply  sufficient  to  shake  the  whole 
fabric  of  Puseyism  upon  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  ever^^  candid  reader  that  the  system 
finds  no  support  either  in  early  antiquity  or  in  Scripture.  Whether 
the  presbyterian  platform,  which  Dr.  Brown  advocates,  finds  any 
better  foundation  in  the  only  authoritative  record,  is  another 
question  upon  which  we  shall  not  enter.  The  presbyterian  doc- 
trine of  the  parity  of  ministers  we  admit  to  be  sciiptural,  for  the 
identity  of  bishop  with  presbyter  is  proved  by  unquestionable 
evidence;  but  assuredly  the  system  of  presbyterian  church  courts, 
the  subjugation  of  churches  under  a  central  government,  and 
the  union  of  Christian  churches  to  the  state,  which,  as  the  church 
of  Scotland  now  finds,  means  the  sacrifice  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence for  the  sake  of  stipend,  derive  as  little  sanction  from  Scrip- 
ture and  the  earliest  antiquity,  as  even  apostolical  succession  and 
diocesan  episcopacy.  We  thank  Dr.  Brown,  however,  for  his 
learned,  acute,  and  most  seasonable  protest  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Puseyism,  and  cordially  recommend  his  letters  to  our 
readers.  He  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  gospel,  in  defending  the  right  of  all  to  apostolical  succession 
who  succeed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  other  succession 
there  can  be  none. 
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Art.  V.   1.  British  and  Foreign  Anti-SIaveri/  Reporter.     3  vols. 

2,  First,    Second,    and    Third   Annual   Reports  of  the   British   and 

Foreign  Anii-  Slavery  Society. 

3,  An   Fpitome  of  Anti- Slavery  Information:  or  a  Condensed  Viexo 

of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-  Trade,  6;c.  S^c. 

4,  Address  to  the  Non- Slaveholders  of  the  Soi/th,  on  the  Social  and 

Political  Evils  of  Slavery.  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  unci  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society.  Reprinted. 
London. 

Amidst  the  important  and  exciting  topics  of  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  deeply  concern  our  personal  happiness  as  well  as 
our  civil  and  religious  freedom,  there  is  danger  that  other  sub- 
jects, on  which  we  are  no  less  bound  as  men  and  as  Christians 
to  feel  strongly,  and  to  act  vigorously,  may  not  receive  that 
attention  which  they  deserve.  Impressed  with  this  conviction, 
we  are  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  publications  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  still  more, 
of  promoting  a  deep  interest  in,  and  zealous  efforts  on  behalf  of, 
the  momentous  objects  to  which  they  relate  —  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  slaver3^ 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  few  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Englishmen  who  would  not  deem  it  a  reproach  to  be 
spoken  of  as  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  these  great  evils,  but 
we  fear  that  there  are  too  many  who  practically  manifest  little 
interest  in  their  removal.  This  circumstance,  although  it  may 
be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  considerations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is,  we  believe,  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  dreadful  amount  of  suffering,  of  degradation, 
of  crime,  and  of  mortality,  to  w'hich  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
are  every  hour  giving  rise,  are  wddely  removed  from  our  obser- 
vation, and  are  not,  so  frequently  as  they  should  be,  brought  under 
notice  by  the  press,  by  conversation,  or  by  public  addresses.  Yet 
there  is  great  occasion  for  effort  at  the  present  moment  on  behalf 
of  millions  who  groan  under  an  unrighteous  bondage,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  others  who  are  yet  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  from 
being  torn  thence  by  the  remorseless  traffickers  in  human  flesh. 
In  making;  these  needful  efforts,  there  is  also  much  to  encourao;e 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  past  history  of  anti-slaver}'  efforts, 
and  especially  in  the  nature  of  those  results  by  which  their 
labours  of  love  have  been  so  abundantly  rewarded. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  unprofitable  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  recital  of  what  has  been  done,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
the  great  field  of  labour  which  yet  lies  before  us. 
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We  premise  our  statement  with  observing  that  the  slave-trade 
between  Africa  and  the  new  world,  and  the  slavery  which  was 
founded  upon  it,  commenced  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  all  the  great  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  at  that  period  speedily  became  participators  in  this 
revolting  and  criminal  traffic.  With  some  little  exception,  it 
appears  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  from  governments, 
but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  several  of  those 
whose  subjects  derived  from  it  an  unhallowed  gain.  It  is, 
however,  grateful  to  reflect,  that  amidst  the  general  dearth  of 
virtuous  and  humane  sentiment  at  that  period,  there  were  some 
distinguished  men  who  reprobated  the  African  slave-trade  and 
that  system  of  cruel  bondage,  to  maintain  and  extend  which  it 
was  carried  on. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  were  indications  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  an  increasing  prevalence  of 
just  views  on  the  subject.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
century,  owing  principally  to  the  faithful  and  zealous  labours  of 
two  persons  belonging  to  this  community  in  the  United  States, 
John  Woolman  and  Anthonv  Benezet,  no  acknowledged  mera- 
ber  of  that  body  was  a  slave-owner,  and  many  had  become  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  abolition.  How  much  encouragement  do 
these^  facts  afford  to  labours  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
pious  members  of  other  religious  communities. 

Whilst  the  events  we  have  noticed  were  in  progress  in  America, 
the  attention  of  Granville  Sharpe  was  first  directed  in  1765 
to  the  case  of  a  sick  and  deserted  slave,  who  was  claimed  by 
his  former  master  as  his  bondsman.  The  claim  was  resisted 
by  Granville  Sharpe,  as  were  others  of  a  similar  kind,  until, 
owing  to  his  firmness,  penetration,  and  perseverance,  it  was 
established  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  that  a  slave,  on  touching 
British  ground,  instantly  became  free.  This  was  the  first  great 
triumph  in  the  contest  for  negro  rights  in  England. 

Granville  Sharpe  subsequently  devoted  his  strong  intellect 
and  energies  to  the  inculcation  of  just  views  of  the  atrocities  and 
guilt  inseparable  from  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  His  writings 
on  these  subjects  were  extensively  circulated  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  although  so  miich  has  since  been  admirably 
written  on  the  same  topics,  arc  still  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal.  In  1773,  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Anthony  Benezet,  wrote  and  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  slavery  of  the 
negroes,  and  soon  afterwards,  another,  in  vindication  of  the  first. 
These  able  publications  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause. 
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Some  associations  on  a  limited  scale  were  formed  in  America 
in  1770  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  to  promote 
the  manumission  of  those  who  M^ere  already  in  bondage.  In 
1774,  James  Pemberton,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  Dr.  Rush,  with  some  others,  undertook  and  succeeded  in 
the  organization  of  an  anti-slavery  society  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1776,  David  Hartley,  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hartley, 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  condemnatory  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Saville, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1783,  the  first  an ti- slavery  committee  in  England  was 
formed,  consisting  of  six  persons,  most  of  whom  were  young 
men.  Its  objects  were  thus  defined  at  their  first  meeting : — - 
'  To  consider  what  steps  they  should  take  for  the  relief  and 
liberation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.'  This 
small  band  of  abolitionists  appear  to  have  prosecuted  their  work 
with  much  judgment  and  energy  until  merged  in  a  more  powerful 
association. 

The  year  1783  is  also  distinguished  as  that  in  which  the 
newly  formed  republic  of  the  United  States  determined  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  prin- 
cipal slave-owning  states,  allowed  it  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  1787,  the  London  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-trade  was  established,  embracing  the  individuals  belonging 
to  the  Association  formed  three  years  earlier.  Granville  Sharpc 
and  Thomas  Clarkson  were  among  the  number  of  members. 
Thomas  Clarkson  was  at  this  time  a  young  man,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  great  object  to 
which  he  now  devoted  his  time  and  energies,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject,  '  Anne  liceat 
invites  in  servitutem  dare  ?' — Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others 
against  their  will? 

At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  slavery  existed 
in  each  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  it  had  been  recently  abolished.  Slaves 
were  not,  however,  numerous  in  the  Northern  States.  The  same 
cruel  system  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  in  every  island  of  the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  the 
slave  population  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  islands  of  America 
fifty  years  since  is  not  known,  but  probably  amounted  to  nearly 
or  quite  3,000,000. 

To  recruit  the  constant  waste  of  life  among  the  wretched 
beings  thus  held  in  bondage,  and  to  increase  cultivation,  every 
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considerable  maritime  power,  and  some  not  of  this  description 
which  possessed  colonies  in  the  West,  were  engaged  in  sL-nc- 
tradhig.  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  the  dreadful  traffic. 
Of  74,000  slaves  exported  from  Africa  in  1788,  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  transported  36,000  to  colonies  belonging  to 
England,  or  to  foreign  countries.  French  traders  in  the  same  year 
took  18,000,  Portuguese  12,000,  Dutch  4000,  and  Danish  and 
American,  2000  each. 

Such  were  the  tremendous  evils  against  which  a  few  benevo- 
lent individuals  and  societies  were  to  wage  an  arduous  and  holy 
warfare,  in  which  they  could  be  adequately  supported  or  become 
successful  only  through  that  divine  blessing  for  which  many 
who  were  thus  occupied  earnestly  prayed. 

The  struggle  for  abolition  extended.  In  1789,  the  Maryland 
Abolition  Society  was  formed;  in  1790,  that  of  Connecticut; 
and  in  1791,  that  of  Virginia.  In  France  also  a  similar  Society 
was  established,  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
country  took  part.  We  cannot  stay  to  describe  the  measures 
adopted  by  these  different  organizations,  but  shall  notice  some  of 
the  most  important  events  which  resulted  from  their  righteous 
labours. 

In  Denmark,  an  Act  w^as  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1792,  which  was  not,  however,  to  come  into  operation 
for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  im})ortation  of  Africans 
was  encouraged  by  the  same  act  of  the  Danish  government. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  now  communicated  its  spirit  to 
the  important  colony  of  Saint  Domingo.  The  principal  occasion 
of  the  troubles  in  that  colony  at  first  arose  from  differences 
respecting  the  admission  of  free  coloured  persons  to  the  same 
rights  as  white  citizens,  an  act  of  justice  which  had  been  sought 
from  the  French  convention,  but  on  which  it  had  pronounced 
an  ambiguous  decision.  The  difference  at  length  became  so 
serious,  that  camps  were  formed,  and  the  slaves  were  invited  by 
each  party  to  assist  in  the  struggle.  Such  a  procedure  was  in- 
compatible with  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  system  was 
abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  French  convention  in  1794.  By 
the  same  authority,  slavery  was  also  abolished  in  all  the  other 
French  colonies,  but  was  persisted  in  at  Bourbon,  in  defiance 
of  the  parent  state.  Thus  five  hundred  thousand  slaves  came  at 
once  into  the  possession  of  freedom. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1799,  an  act  for  its  gradual  abolition  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Ncav  York,  and  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years  acts  of  a  similar  description  received  the  sanction  of  all 
ihe  remaining  states  then  belonging  to  the  Union,  which  have 
since  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  free. 
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It  is  painful  to  record  that  while  the  cause  of  mercy  and 
justice  was  thus  making  progress  in  a  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  French  government,  under  Buonaparte,  during  the  short 
interval  of  peace  in  1801,  attempted  to  restore  the  system  of 
bondage  which  it  had  abohshed  in  179-4:.  To  eifect  this  purpose, 
a  large  force  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  but  failed  in  its  object 
in  St.  Domingo,  after  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  those  who  fought 
in  defence  of  freedom,  and  to  the  invading  army.  In  Cayenne 
and  at  Guadeloupe,  slavery  was  re-established.  In  the  latter 
colony,  however,  the  object  was  not  attained  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  nearly  20,000  negroes. 

The  slave-trade  was  also  again  allowed,  and  even  encouraged, 
by  the  French  government,  a  larger  premium  being  offered  for 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  colonies  than  had  been  given 
previously  to  1794. 

In  England,  the  people  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  their  wishes  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
labours  and  eloquence  of  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  amongst  whom  the  late 
William  Wilberforce  was  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Thus  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  government,  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition of  persons  implicated  in  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow- 
men  was  at  length  overcome,  and  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  passed  the  British  legislature  in  1807. 

No  sooner  had  this  great  object  been  accomplished,  than  the 
African  Institution  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
civilization,  industry,  and  commerce  in  Africa,  and  of  eifecting 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  In  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  many  difficulties  were 
encountered,  and  the  success  was  extremely  limited.  In  the 
other  portion  of  its  labours,  and  especially  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  faithful  execution  of  British  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  results  of  far  greater  importance  were  attained,  but 
although  thus  watched,  the  traffic  lingered  for  years  in  the  British 
colonies ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Mauritius,  was  not  discontinued 
until  after  a  period  of  many  years. 

In  America  similar  difficulties  attended  the  execution  of  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

In  1811,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  were  abolished  by  the 
government  of  Chili,  and  the  slave-trade  by  that  of  Caraccas, 
In  the  following  year  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  1813,  an  act  was  passed  in  that  country  providing 
for  the  termination  of  slavery. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  England,  Sweden  abolished  the 
slave-trade  in  1813,  and  the  Netherlands  in  1814.  In  the  latter 
year,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
by  which  it   was  stipulated  that   the    skve-trade,  which    had 
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been  effectually  prevented  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  France 
by  the  war,  should  be  abolished  in  five  years,  thus  allowing  the 
recommencement  of  that  traffic.  This  provision  of  the  treaty, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the 
British  representative,  as  it  was  well  known  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremelv  unpalatable  at  home,  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  slave  in  this  country.  A 
large  public  meeting  was  held  in  London,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  and  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  one  month,  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parlia- 
ment, signed  by  nearly  a  million  adult  males,  beseeching  that 
body  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  actual  occurrence  of  so 
dreadful  a  calamity.  Notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of  the 
legislature  in  the  prayer  of  these  petitions,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
British  government,  Louis  XVIIL,  or  his  ministers,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  the  criminal  course  on  which  they 
had  resolved.  The  French  slave-trade  was,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  abolished  by  Buonaparte,  during  his  temporary  re- 
sumption of  power,  and  this  act  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XVIIL 
on  his  restoration. 

In  Java,  a  society,  called  the  '  Java  Benevolent  Society,'  was 
formed  in  1816,  whose  objects  were  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Measures 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  latter  evil  were  in  this  year 
adopted  also  in  Ceylon.  In  1819,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
resolved  upon  at  Malacca,  in  1820  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  same 
year,  the  Spanish  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  came 
into  operation.  In  1821,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Peru,  in  1822  in  Columbia,  and  in  1823,  at  Singapore. 

The  London  Anti- Slavery  Society  was  established  in  1823; 
and  a  motion,  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  was  submitted  to  that  assembly  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.  The  motion  was  not  carried,  but  the  principle  which 
it  involved  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

In  1824,  the  most  complete  description  of  the  character  of 
negro  bondage  which  had  yet  appeared,  written  by  the  late 
James  Stephen,  Esq.,  was  published,  entitled,  '  The  Slavery  of  the 
British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  as  it  exists,  both  in  law 
and  practice,  and  compared  with  the  slavery  of  other  countries, 
ancient  and  modern.'  In  this  year  the  slave-trade  was  abolished 
by  Mexico. 

In  1825,  indications  were  manifested  of  improved  sentiments 
in  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  which  were  probably 
owing  to  the  efforts  made  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  by  the 
circulation  of  books,  and  some  able  speeches  recently  delivered 
in  that  country,  especially  one,  full  of  information  and  eloquent 
reasoning,  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
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During  the  few  subsequent  years  acts  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  or  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  were  passed  in 
various  Americajgi  states  not  already  noticed.  There  is,  however, 
too  mucli  reasoii  to  believe  that  in  some  of  these  Republics, 
these  laws  were  not  faithfully  executed.  The  most  deplorable 
instance  of  their  extensive  violation  has  taken  place  in  Peru ; 
while  Mexico  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  instance  of 
their  entire  fulfilment,  where  freedom  was  conferred  on  the 
whole  slave  population  in  1829.  In  the  same  year  the  slave-trade 
was  legally  abolished  in  Brazil. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  neglect,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  of  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  These  infractions  of  law 
by  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  states  of  America,  or  into 
the  colonies  of  our  own  country,  were,  however,  inconsiderable 
in  their  extent,  compared  with  those  which  took  place  in  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  colonies;  in  which  the  act  of  abolition  was  a 
cruel  mockery,  procuring  for  the  slave,  during  his  voyage  from 
Africa,  a  larger  portion  of  misery  than  before,  and  occasioning  a 
greater  amount  of  mortality  on  the  passage,  as  it  was  no  longer 
subjected  to  inspection.  In  the  slave  colonies  of  France  and 
Holland,  during  a  long  period,  an  equal  disregard  of  law  and 
treaties  was  evinced ;  but  the  governments  of  these  countries 
have  recently  been  more  attentive  to  the  engagements  which 
they  had  contracted. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  English  act  passed  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  1833,  or  the  actual  termination  of  the  delusive 
and  cruel  system  denominated  apprenticeship,  by  which  800,000 
of  our  fellow-subjects  were  established  in  their  rightful  freedom  ; 
the  earnest,  we  trust,  of  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery.  To 
promote  this  great  object  a  society  was  formed,  immediately 
after  the  entire  liberty  of  om'  bondsmen  in  the  British  West 
Indies  had  been  secured,  entitled  '  The  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  throughout  the  world.'  A  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  enfranchised  population  in  the  British  possessions, 
and  of  all  persons  captured  as  slaves,  were  also  among  the 
objects  prominently  contemplated  by  the  new  society.  Since  its 
establishment,  visits  have  been  paid  by  persons  connected  with 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  anti-slavery  cause,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  publications  of  the  society, 
especially  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  published  once  a  fortnight, 
in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  and  stamped,  has  been  circulated  in 
all  these  countries.  At  home,  pains  have  been  taken,  not 
without  some  success,  to  shield  the  newly  enfranchised  popula- 
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tion  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  those  other  colonies  In  which 
slavery  has  given  place  to  freedom  from  oppressive  laws  and  con- 
duct. Slavery,  which,  it  was  found,  had  still  ^een  allowed  to 
remain  in  Malacca,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Province  Wellesley, 
is  now,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  terminated,  at  the  pressing- 
instances  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Socict}'.  The 
society  has  also  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  government  the  duty 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British  India  ;  and  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  are  likely  soon  to  be  adopted,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  noble  spirit  which 
led  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  country  early  to  wash  their 
hands  from  the  stain  of  oppression,  has  of  late  years  awoke  with 
more  than  its  pristine  energy.  Numerous  societies  are  urging 
the  right  of  the  slaves  to  freedom ;  their  cause  has  been  pleaded 
by  the  most  distinguished  writers  which  that  country  has  recently 
j)roduced,  including  Dr.  Channing,  Judge  Jay,  Theodore  Weld, 
the  Poet  VVhittier,  and  many  others;  and  is  besides  advocated 
in  numerous  anti-slavery  news])apers  or  periodicals. 

In  France,  an  Abolition  Society  has  been  established  for  ten 
years  past,  over  which  the  Duke  dc  Broglie  presides,  many 
of  whose  members  are  persons  possessing  a  large  amount  of 
influence  in  the  French  chambers  and  in  the  country.  A  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  France  has  been 
lately  recommended  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  we  regi'et  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  utterly 
fails  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of  justice. 

In  Holland,  Anti-slavery  Societies  were  formed  during  the 
past  year  at  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  has  been  awakened  in  several  other  principal  towns 
in  that  country.  We  were  glad  to  learn  by  a  recent  letter  from 
a  worthy  friend  of  the  cause  in  Holland,  that  '  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion of  J.  J.  Gurney's  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Groningen,  and  is  much  read.' 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  there  are  known  friends  of  the  slave  ;  and  in  Portugal,  a 
commission  appointed  to  consider  a  project  submitted  by  the 
Viscount  Sa  de  Bandeira  and  Count  Lavradia  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Portuguese  India,  has 
very  recently  brought  in  a  highly  favourable  report.  The  capitals 
of  Sweden  and  Malta  have  each  an  Anti-slavery  Society,  which 
we  cannot  doubt  will  be  productive  of  important  benefits  to  those 
whose  deliverance  from  bondage  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  general  result  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  during  the 
period  embraced  in  our  narration. 
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The  African  slave-trade  has  been  legally  abolished  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  exists,  so  far  as  wc  know,  only  in  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  colonies.  Slavery/  has  been  abolished  in  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  the  North  American  Union.  It  is  no  longer 
to  be  found,  or  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  a  large  portion  of  South 
America,  formerly  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  the 
West  Indies,  however,  the  greatest  triumph  has  been  achieved. 
In  those  regions,  formerly  tenanted  by  the  victims  of  despair, 
liberty  is  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  two  millions  of  emancipated 
slaves.  Immense  advantages  have  accompanied  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  in  all  these  regions.  In  the  British  West  India 
colonies,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  we  are  warranted 
in  affirming,  on  the  authority  of  parliamentary  reports,  of  state- 
ments of  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  information  furnished  by 
intelligent  travellers,  and  of  accounts  from  missionaries, — that 
an  increase  of  happiness,  and  an  advance  in  civilization,  morality, 
and  religion,  have  taken  place,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  other  regions  where  slavery  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
the  evil  has  acquired  a  gigantic  magnitude  by  the  natural  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  among  its  wretched  victims,  or  by 
constant  and  large  supplies  from  the  desolated  continent  of  Africa. 
We  shall  supply  information  on  this  subject  from  tlie  works  be- 
fore us,  and  on  the  same  authority  shall  furnish  some  ])ar- 
ticulars  respecting  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  slave 
system. 

We  extract  from  the  '  Epitome  of  Anti-slavery  Information,' 
an  account  of  the  slave  population  under  professedly  Christian 
o'overnments. 

'  Slave  Population  under  nominally  Christian 
Governments. 


North  America. — United  States 

- 

-     2,483,536 

Texas     - 

- 

75,000 

South    America. — Cohimbia 

- 

152,000 

Brazil     - 

- 

-     2,500,000 

Peru 

- 

284,773 

Surinam 

- 

55,000 

Cayenne 

- 

16,140 

West  Indies       -     Spanish  Colonies 

600,000 

French 

do. 

- 

170,603 

Danish 

do. 

- 

38,000 

Dutch 

do. 

- 

]  7,000 

Swedish 

do. 

- 

5,248 

6,397,300' 
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On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  the  following  statements 
are  made : — 

'  The  Slave  Trade. 

'  Upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  the  slave-trade  dooms  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery  every  year,  among 

Christian  powers      ----._     120,000 
Mahommedan  powers oO,000 


170,000 
Destroyed  annually  in  procuring  the  above  -     280,000 


Making  a  total  of       -         -     450,000 

'  Of  every  thousand  victims  to  the  slave-trade,  one-half  perish  in 
the  seizure,  marcli,  and  detention  on  the  coast;  one-fourth  of  those 
embarked  perish  during  the  middle  passage;  im(\.  one-fifth  of  those  who 
are  landed,  perish  in  the  seasoning  during  the  first  year,  and  the  re- 
maining three  hundred,  with  their  descendants,  are  doomed  to  hopeless 
bondage  and  a  premature  grave.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  not 
less  than  20,000  Africans  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  slavers  on  the 
Atlantic  at  the  present  moment,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  '  the 
middle  passage.' 

'  African  Slave  Trade  since  1808. 

Carried  away  from  Africa  for  the  Brazils          -  2,420,000 

Do.         do,          Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico          -  1,020,000 
Do.       I   S;          French  colonies,  Mexico,  and 

the  United  States     -         -         -         .  300,000 
Cnptured  and  Hberated,  and  died  after  capture, 

about 140,000 


(1808  to  1840)     Total       -         -     3,880,000 

'  The  numbers  that  die  on  the  middle  passage,  the  decrease  by 
deaths  over  the  births,  and  the  number  yearly  enfranchised  in  the 
colonies,  are  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent,  on  the  number  shipped 
from  Africa.' 

It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  that  the  Spanish  slave-code  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  slave  legislation.  The  opinion 
has  also,  in  past  time,  been  extensively  prevalent,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  colonies  was  mild, — the  ne-plus- 
ultra  of  a  merciful  system  of  bondage.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  '  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,'  founded  upon  the  statements  of  foreign  writers,  how 
far  removed  from  truth  is  this  supposition,  and  how  ineffectual 
are  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  slaves  from  oppression : — 
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'  "We  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  appalling  fact  of  the  dreadful 
mortality  among  the  slave  population  in  Cuba.  This  appears  to  be 
estimated  by  J.  A.  Saco  at  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  by  the  Countess 
Merlin  at  this  amount  annually.  (Mi  primera  pregunta,  p.  22.  Los 
Esclavos  Espanoles,  p.  63.)  Baron  Humboldt  states  the  general  mor- 
tality among  the  slaves  to  exceed  eight  per  cent,  yearly  (Ensayo 
Politico  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  p.  33) ;  and  that  which  takes  place 
among  the  newly  imported  Africans  as  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  {lb.,  p.  61.)  We  extract  some  explanatoryremarks  of  the 
Baron  Humboldt,  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  made  by  death  among 
the  slave  population: — 

'  '  The  mortality  of  the  negroes  dilFers  greatly  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  in  all  the  Antilles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation, 
the  humanity  of  the  masters  or  administrators,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  negresses  employed  in  the  cai-e  of  the  sick.  There  are 
plantations  on  which  there  die  annually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.' — Ensayo  Politico,  pp.  149,  150. 

'  The  occasion  of  the  very  large  mortality  on  some  plantations  ap- 
pears to  be  indicated  by  the  startling  paragraph  we  are  about  to  trans- 
cribe, which  immediately  follows  that  which  we  have  just  quoted: — 

'  '  We  have  heard  it  discussed  with  the  greatest  composure,  whether 
it  was  most  advantageous  for  the  proprietor  not  to  exhaust  the  slaves 
l)y  excessive  labour,  and  consequently  to  have  less  frequent  occasion 
to  replace  them,  or  to  obtain  from  them  as  much  work  as  possible  in 
a  few  years,  and  thereby  have  occasion  to  replace  them  more  fre- 
quently. 

'  '  Such,'  Baron  Humboldt  observes,  '  ai^e  the  calculations  of  avarice 
when  man  uses  his  fellow-man  as  a  beast  of  burden.'  ' — Ensayo  Po- 
litico, p.  150. 

'  We  find  no  notice  of  the  dreadful  mortality  among  the  slaves  in 
M.  Torrentes'  Memorial.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  this 
single  fact  of  so  large  a  mortality  at  once  disproves  the  monstrous 
statements  which  he  has  made  relative  to  the  happy  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Cuba. 

'  In  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  slavery,  it  will 
be  evident  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that  much  of  its  severity  or  otherwise 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom  its  administration  is  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  intrusted — the  managers  and  drivers  of 
estates.  In  this  point  of  view  the  information  incidentally  given  by 
the  Countess  Merlin,  contained  in  several  passages  of  her  work,  is  of 
much  value.  For  example,  we  find  the  overseer  spoken  of  as  being 
'  always  harsh  and  inexorable  in  his  severity,  but  (that)  the  most  fearful 
adversary  is  the  driver,  a  slave  like  the  rest,  and  on  this  account  un- 
feeling and  cruel  towards  his  companions,  especially  those  who  have 
belonged  to  a  tribe  hostile  to  his  own.  Then  (it  is  added)  he  becomes 
ferocious  and  implacable  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.'  {Los  Esclavos 
Espanoles,  &c.,  p.  62.) 

'  The  attention  to  morals  in  Cuba,  and  the  value  of  the  religious 
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instruction  commiuiicated,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  same  author: — 

'  '  The  habitual  idleness  of  the  negroes,  the  heat  of  the  African 
blood,  and  the  indolence  which  results  from  the  want  of  responsibility 
concerning  their  own  condition,  makes  them  contract  the  most  dis- 
orderly practices.  They  seldom  marry, — and  why?  The  husband  and 
wife  can  at  any  time  be  sold  to  ditferent  masters,  and  their  separation 
prove  eternal.  Their  children  do  not  belong  to  them;  and  deprived  of 
domestic  felicity,  as  well  as  a  community  of  interests,  the  ties  of  nature 
are  limited  among  them  to  the  instinct  of  a  violent  and  unrestrained 
sensuality.'     {Los  Esclavos  Espanoles,  p.  46.) 

'  It  would  be  easy  to  extract  other  passages  equally  decisive  in  the 
work  of  the  Countess,  on  the  subject  of  the  general  demoralization 
of  the  slaves,  which  is,  we  believe,  an  universal  consequence  of 
slavery. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  in  addition  to  this  deplorable  result  of  slavery, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  in  Cuba  there  is  no  provision  made, 
owing  to  the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  the  slave  population  of 
this  island,  for  the  general  formation  of  those  ties  designed  by  the 
Almiglity  to  bind  men  together,  and  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
individual  and  social  happiness,  to  purity  of  morals,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  countries.  In  the  last  census  which  we  have  seen,  the  number 
of  slaves  of  each  sex  was  respectively,  as  already  stated,  183,290  male 
slaves,  and  1 03,652  female  slaves.  The  disproportion  of  males  to  females 
was  probably  much  greater  in  the  adult  than  in  the  younger  portion  of 
the  slave  population,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the  number  of  male 
and  female  children  born  in  all  countries  is  nearly  equal.  We  extract 
a  passage  from  the  work  of  Baron  Humboldt,  Avhich  has  reference  to 
the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes  that  has  prevailed  in  a  particular 
district  of  Cuba,  and  particularly  upon  plantations : — 

'  '  In  the  district  of  Batabano,  which  contained  in  1818  a  population 
of  2,078,  with  thirteen  sugar-works  and  seven  coflPee-plantations,  there 
were  2,226  negroes,  and  257  negresses,  (proportion  8  to  1.)  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Eemedios,  which,  in  1817,  contained  a 
population  of  13,700,  with  seventeen  sugar-works,  and  seventy-three 
coffee-plantations,  there  were  1,200  negroes,  and  660  negresses,  (pro- 
portion 1-9  to  1.)  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Filipinas,  which  consisted, 
in  1819,  of  a  population  of  13,026,  there  were  2,494  negroes,  and  only 
997  negresses,  (proportion  2*4  to  1 ;)  and  if  in  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  the  male  slaves  are,  with  respect  to  the  females,  as  1-7  to  1, 
they  are  in  the  sugar-works  nearly  4  to  1.'     {Ensmjo  Politico,  p.  141.) 

'  We  find  in  the  work  of  the  Countess,  a  passage  which  gives  an 
affecting-  insight  into  the  treatment  of  slaves  who  commit  the  heinous 
offence  of  seeking  to  gain  that  freedom,  to  wliich  all  of  them  have  an 
indefeasible  right  by  a  higher  law  than  that  of  man,  and  of  which  a 
large  portion  are,  as  has  been  seen,  deprived  by  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the'laws  of  the  colony — laws  which  the  sla\-e-holder  is  ever  ready  to 
invoke,  and  professes  to  respect,  when  they  favour  his  own  supposed 
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interest;  but  which  he  utterly  disregards  and  treads  contemptuously 
under  foot,  when  they  interfere  with  it.  It  is  said  tliat  the  runaway 
slave  generally  seeks  a  refixge  in  the  high  and  thick  grass  enlaced  with 
the  gigantic  cana-brava  ;  or  otherwise  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
he  selects  his  habitation  in  the  virgin  forests.  There,  protected  by 
the  impenetrable  bulwarks  of  trees  of  a  great  age,  he  defies  the 
authority  of  the  master,  the  rigour  of  the  overseer,  and  the  assassin 
tooth  of  the  dog.  Very  soon  hunger  and  despair  oblige  him  to  betake 
himself  to  the  plains,  preferring  the  life  of  a  vagabond,  with  its  danger, 
to  the  yoke  of  labour.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  hour  of  repentance 
arrives,  he  implores  the  mediation  of  his  padrino,  (godfather,)  who  leads 
him  again  to  the  pen,  and  obtains  in  this  way  his  pardon,  without  any 
kind  of  punishment;  but  if  the  fugitive  is  forcibly  apprehended,  or  runs 
away  a  second  time,  fetters  are  put  upon  him,  to  prevent  his  doing  so 
again,  and  justice  has  no  bounds.' '  (^Los  Esclavos  Espanoles,  pp. 
53,  54.) 

'  We  only  add  one  out  of  several  passages  in  the  Political  Essay  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  in  which  the  impossibility  of  protecting  slaves  by 
law  from  ill-usage  and  abuse  are  judiciously,  and,  as  we  think,  con- 
vincingly stated  : — 

'  '  Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Spanish  legislation, 
to  what  excesses  does  not  a  slave  remain  exposed  in  the  solitude  of  a 
plantation  or  estate,  where  a  brutal  driver,  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  a 
whip,  exercises  with  impunity  an  absolute  authority.  It  is  true  that 
the  law  permits  the  slave  to  make  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  order  the  master  to  be  more  just;  but  this  recourse 
is  almost  entirely  illusory,  because  there  is  another  law,  by  which  any 
slave  who  is  found,  without  having  received  permission,  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  plantation  to  which  he  belongs,  must  be  taken  up,  and 
delivered  to  his  master.  How  can  the  slave,  scourged  and  worn  by 
hunger  and  excessive  labour,  place  himself  before  the  judge  ?  And  if 
arrived,  how  shall  he  defend  himself  against  a  powerful  master,  who 
cites  for  witnesses  the  hired  accomplices  of  his  own  inhuman  punish- 
ment ?' '     {Ensayo  Politico,  p.  280.) 

Want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  adduce,  at  length,  evidence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba  since  it  has 
become  illegal,  and  of  the  increased  cruelty  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied.  The  fact  of  the  extensive  violation  of  the  law 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  recent  immense  increase  of  the  slave 
population,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  mortality  existing 
amongst  them.  In  1817,  three  years  before  the  legal  abolition 
of  the  trade,  the  slave  population  amounted  to  199,145,  and  is 
now  nearly,  or  quite,  600,000. 

That  a  very  large  part  of  the  slaves  now  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
have  been  illicitly  introduced,  and  are  consequently  held  in 
bondage  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  treaty  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain  is   thus  acknowledged  by  two 
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apologists  for  slavery — tlie  former  a   Creole,   and  the   latter  a 
Spaniard, — the  Countess  Merlin  and  M.  de  Torrentes. 

'  The  slaves  employed  in  field  labour  are  all  hozah,  and  can  scarcely 
explain  themselves  in  our  language.'     {Los  Esclavos  Esj^anoles,  p.  58.) 

'  The  government  may  be  assured,  that  in  the  class  indicated  for 
emancipation  (slaves  for  whom  liberty  is  claimed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  their  introduction  since  1820)  is  to  be 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  African  population.'  (^Memoria  sobre  la 
Esclavitud,  p.  41.) 

We  copy  from  the  '  Anti-  Slavery  Reporter'  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  '  emancipados,^  borrovt^ed  from  the  Countess 
Merlin. 

'  The  cargoes  of  emancipados  (negroes  brought  to  the  island  without 
legal  authorization)  were  delivered  to  the  governor,  Avho  distributed 
them  between  various  individuals,  receiving  an  ounce  of  gold  for  each 
yearly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  these  negroes  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governor,  who,  after  having  ascertained  that  they  had 
not  learned  a  trade,  (which  none  learned,)  delivered  them  again  to  the 
same  individuals,  and  always  for  two  years,  by  which  means  their  lot 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  slaves,  with  the  difl^erence  of  being 
deprived  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  master.  Those  who  take 
charge  of  them  having  no  interest  in  their  preservation,  put  them  to 
the  most  severe  labour;  and  not  being  permitted  to  liberate  themselves 
from  their  slavery  by  money,  it  becomes,  in  fact,  eternal.  So  debased 
and  miserable  is  the  condition  of  the  emancipado,  that  it  is  stated  '  he 
is  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  slave;  whenever  these  (the  slaves)  wish 
to  convey  an  insult  to  one  of  this  class,  they  say  to  him,  Thou  art 
nothing  but  an  emancipado.' '     {Los  Esclavos  EsjK/noles,  p.  33.) 

In  addition  to  the  deplorable  circumstances  already  stated 
relative  to  slavery  in  Cuba,  we  learn,  from  the  publications 
before  us,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  slaves  in  that  island 
who  were  brought  thither,  contrary  to  British  law,  from  our  West 
India  islands,  during  the  period  of  slavery.  These,  unless 
slavery  should  be  shortly  abolished  in  Cuba,  or  a  strenuous 
effort  be  made  for  their  deliverance,  will  be  compelled  to  wear 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  miserable  bondage. 

We  are  grieved  to  state  further,  that  there  are  slaves  held  by 
Companies  in  Cuba,  in  which  persons  in  England  are  largely  in- 
terested. Of  these,  we  believe,  the  Cobre  Copper  Association 
is  the  principal,  by  which  about  four  hundred  human  beings  are 
held  in  bondage.  From  the  last  report  made  to  the  proprietors 
of  this  Company,  at  which  Sir  John  Pirie,  Bart.,  presided,  it 
appears  that  the  atrocious  and  wicked  system  which  that  asso- 
ciation contributes  to  support,  has  not  lately  been  product  ve  of 
prosperity,  in  a  region  exceeded  by  none,  perhaps,  in  mineral 
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riches  and  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  We  quote  the  paragraph  in 
the  report  of  the  Cobre  Copper  Association,  which  has  reference 
to  the  existing;  distress  in  Cuba. 

'  The  general  depression  of  commerce  has  nowhere  been  more  felt 
than  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  the  colonial  produce  in  general  has 
been  selling  so  low,  as  to  occasion  great  distress  and  embarrassment 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Company's 
agents,  not  having  the  same  facility  of  obtaining  money  on  the  spot, 
for  their  bills  on  the  directors,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize 
them  to  draw  in  anticipation  of  their  wants,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of 
cash,  through  the  banks  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Thomas's;  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  place  the  Company  under  an  advance  of  upwards  of 
10,000/.  on  this  account.' 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  have  urgently  solicited  the  government  to  use 
its  influence  for  the  deliverance  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
slaves  in  Cuba,  who  are  held  in  violation  of  the  slave-trade 
treaty  with  this  country,  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  emancipados 
and  of  the  British  slaves  who  are  in  the  island. 

To  the  two  former  of  these  requests  our  government 
appear  to  have  paid  attention,  as  a  claim  has  subsequently 
been  addressed  to  the  government  of  Spain  for  the  restoration 
of  the  victims  of  the  illicit  slave-trade,  so  long  shamelessly 
carried  on  in  Cuba,  and  of  the  no  less  wronged  '  emancipados.' 

In  Brazil,  we  find  all  those  dreadful  evils  by  which  slavery  in 
Cuba  is  characterized,  except  that  there  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  any  British  subjects  submitted  to  its  barbarous  discipline. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
slavery  in  the  two  countries,  is,  that  in  Brazil  the  evils  exist  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  than  in  Cuba,  as  they  inflict  misery  upon 
more  than  four  times  the  number  found  in  that  island. 

We  now  turn  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  great  prison-house 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  American  Union.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  extract  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
admirable  *  Address  to  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  South,  on  the 
social  and  political  evils  of  slavery,'  which  is  understood  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Jay. 

The  following  passage  describes  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
systems  of  slavery  and  freedom  on  population. 

'  The  ratio  of  increase  of  population,  especially  in  this  country,  is 
one  of  the  surest  tests  of  public  prosperity.  Let  us  then  again  listen 
to  the  impartial  testimony  of  the  late  census.  From  this  we  learn  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  free  states  from  1830  to  1840,  was  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  free  popula- 
tion in  the  slave  states  was  only  twenty-three  per  cent.     Why  this 
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difference  of  fifteen  in  the  two  ratios?  No  other  cause  can  be  assigned 
than  slavery,  which  drives  from  your  borders  many  of  the  virtuous 
and  enterprising,  and  at  the  same  time  deters  emigrants  from  other 
states  and  from  foreign  countries  from  settling  among  you. 

'  The  influence  of  slavery  on  population  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  These  two  states  are  of 
nearly  equal  areas.  Kentucky,  however,  having  about  3000  square 
miles  more  than  the  other.  They  are  separated  only  by  a  river,  and 
are  both  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  but  one  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  cursed  with  slavery,  and  the  other  blessed  with  freedom. 
Now  mark  their  respective  careers.  In  1792,  Kentucky  was  erected 
into  a  state,  and  Ohio  in  1802. 

1790  Free  population  of  Kentucky,  61,227,  Ohio  a  wilderness. 
1800    —  —         180,612,  —  free  population,  45,365 

1810    —  —         325,950,  —  —  230,760 

1820    —  —         437,585,  —  —         581,434 

1830    —  —         522,704,  —  —         937,903 

1840    —  —         597,570,  —  —       1,519,467 

The  representation  of  the  two  states  in  Congress  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1802,  Kentucky     6,  Ohio     1 

1812,  —           9,-6 

1822,  —         12,     —    14 

1832,  —         13,     —    19 

1842,  —         10,     —    21 

The  value  of  land,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  population.  Now  the  population  of  Ohio  is  38*8  to  a  square 
mile,  while  the  free  population  of  Kentucky  is  but  14*2  to  a  square 
mile, — and  probably  the  price  of  land  in  the  two  states  is  much  in  the 
same  proportion.  You  are  told  much  of  the  wealth  invested  in  negroes 
— yet  it  obviously  is  a  Avealth  that  impoverishes,  and  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  needed,  than  the  comparative 
price  of  land  in  the  free  and  slave  states.' 

The  progress  of  the  free  population  in  the  whole  of  the  free 
and  slave  states  respectively  is  thus  stated : — 

'  At  the  first  census,  in  1790,  the  free  population  of  the  present  free 

states  and  territories  was        -----     1,930,125 

Ditto  of  the  slave  states  and  territories  -         -         -         -     1,394,847 


Difference 535,278 

By  the  last  census,  1840,  the  same  population  in  the  free 

states  and  territories     ------  9,782,415 

In  the  slave  states  and  territories           .         _         -         -  4,793,738 


Difference 4,988,677 

'  Thus  it  appears,  that   in  1790,  the  free  population  of  the   south 
was  72  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  north,  while  in  1840,  it  was  only  49 
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per  cent.;  while  the  difference  in  1840  is  more  than  7iine  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1790.' 

We  extract  from  the  same  publication  an  account  of  the  ex- 
tent of  education  provided  for  *  scholars  at  public  charge'  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  in  the  free  and  slave  states. 

'  The  census  gives  us  a  return  of  '  scholars  at  public  charge.' 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  free  states    -         -         -     432,173 
slave  states  -         -         -       35,580 

'  Ohio  alone  has  51,812  such  scholars,  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  thirteen  slave  states !     Her  neighbour  Kentucky  has  429 !' 

The  following  description  is  given,  on  a  Southern  authority, 
of  the  wretched  moral  condition  of  the  American  slave : — 

'  From  long  continued  and  close  observation,  we  believe  that  their 
(the  slaves)  moral  and  religious  condition  is  such  that  they  may  justly 
be  considered  the  Heathen  of  this  Christian  country,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  heathen  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  negroes 
are  destitute  of  the  gospel,  and  ever  will  be  under  the  present  state  of 
things.' — Report  published  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  Dec.  3rd,  1833. 

The  different  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  in  the  free  and  slave  states  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement : — 

'  In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
[p.  50]  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  Sunday  School  scholai'S  in 
each  State  for  the  year  1834.     From  this  table  we  learn  that 

There  Avere  in  the  free  States       -         -         -     504,835  scholars. 
slave   _  -         -         -       82,532     — 

The  single  State  of  New  York  had        -         -     161,768     — 

'  About  twice  as  many  as  in  the  thirteen  slave  States!' 

We  must  refer  to  the  publications  we  have  quoted  for  more 
full  information  relative  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  those  countries 
to  which  they  relate.  Enough  has,  we  hope,  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  An ti- Slavery  Society  is  engaged,  and  the  claim  which  it 
has  to  public  sympathy  and  support. 

We  hope  that  the  approaching  Anti-Slavery  convention  will 
do  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  by  affording  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  exposing  before  the  world  the  unchristian  character 
and  the  cruel  and  disastrous  consequences  of  slavery  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  it  prevails,  and  the  duty,  safety,  and 
policy  of  emancipation. 

We  shall   conclude   with   extracting   from   the  '  Anti- Slavery 
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Reporter'  an  invitation  to  this  convention,  to  which  we  cordially 
bespeak  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  and  sincerely  desire  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  may  rest  upon  its  deliberations 
and  proceedings. 

'  The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  great,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  of  this  country  have  already  commenced  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  will  he  continued.     Thousands 
of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  friends  of  education,  of  Bible  circu- 
lation, and  of  missions,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  from 
abroad,  will  assemble  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  recommend  by  their 
eloquence,  to  sustain  by  their  liberality,  and  hallow  by  their  prayers, 
these  various  and  important  objects.    A  fitting  sequel  to  these  meetings 
will  be  the  great  Anti- Slavery  Convention,  which  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  convention  held  in  1 840,  has  convened  to  be  holden 
at  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  June  next,  and  for  as 
many  successive  days  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  business  which 
may  be  brought  before  it  to  a  close.    The  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson, 
though  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty -four  years,  has 
consented  to  be  its  President.     At  that  Convention,  the  condition  of 
millions  of  the  human  race  now  held  in  slavery  will  be  presented  to 
the  prayerful  sympathies  of  the  Christian  philanthropists  who  may  be 
assembled.     The  friends  of  education  will  there  find,  who,  of  aU  the 
human  family,  are  most  deprived  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  ;  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  will  there  discover,  who,  of  all  their  fellow-men, 
are  most  shut  out  of  the  light  of  that  sacred  volume;  and  the  friends 
of  missions  will  there  learn,  who,  of  all  the  heathen,  are  most  denied 
the  instruction  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel.    Nor  are  they  summoned 
merely  to  behold  the  misery,  degradation,  and  oppression  of  miUions  of 
the  human  race;  information  wiU  be  laid  before  them  of  the  progress 
and  principles  of  the  Anti- Slavery  cause  in  this  and  in  other  countries, 
and  their  united  councils  and  support  will  be  requested  to  forward  the 
great  object  it  will  have  in  view — viz.,  the  universal  extinction    of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.' 


Art.  VI.  The  Wives  of  England,  their  Relative  Duties,  Domestic 
Influence,  and  Social  Obligations.  By  the  Author  of  'The 
Women  of  England.'     pp.370.      1843.     Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

We  arc  happy  to  meet  Mrs.  Ellis  again  in  the  high  and  solemn 
work  of  improving  her  own  sex.  We  are  of  those  who  think 
that  the  greatest  benefactors  of  women  must  be  women.  Not 
ignorant,  or  unmindful,  of  the  imputed  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  own  sex,  or  of  the  imputed  jealousy  with  which  their  efforts 
to  benefit  their  sex  are  usually  received— a  prejudice  and  a 
jealousy  which  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  exist  to  a  certain  extent, 
our  opinion  is  yet  decidedly  in   favour  of  their  agency  in   the 
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department  of  service  to  which  Mrs.  ElHs  has  devoted  her 
valuable  labours.  The  advantages  with  which  it  is  connected 
more  than  counterbalance  its  disadvantages.  For  the  objection 
felt  by  females  to  female  correction  and  advice  is  felt  in  greater 
strength  to  correction  and  advice  from  the  other  sex,  while  if  the 
female  adviser  and  corrector  be  wise  and  honest,  her  views  and 
suggestions  will  have  a  worth  which  nothing  but  her  experience 
and  position  could  possibly  impart.  True  it  is  that  as  to  some  of 
the  outward  forms  and  acts  of  women,  men  may  take  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  view,  just  on  the  principle  that  to  look  from 
without  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  that  which  often  cannot 
be  seen,  or  else  seen  so  well,  from  within,  but  there  are  some 
things,  and  woman  is  among  the  number,  whose  hidden  depths 
are  infinitely  more  important  than  their  outward  show,  and  there- 
fore we  should  require  in  any  one  contemplating  her  moral 
welfare,  a  woman's  perception  of  her  defects,  and  a  woman's 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  their  removal. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  these  qualifications  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
and  combining  them  with  others  which  are  equally  necessary 
to  success,  we  have  sincerely  rejoiced  in  witnessing  her  skilful 
and  faithful  labours.  Her  '  Women  of  England,'  '  Daughters  of 
England,'  and  '  Wives  of  England,'  have  been  precious  boons  to 
her  own  sex,  and,  through  that,  to  the  other.  Without  pro- 
fessing an  unqualified  approval  of  all  their  sentiments,  some- 
times perhaps  presumptuous  enough  to  fancy  the  disclosure  of 
the  philosophy  of  acts  and  habits  too  limited  and  superficial,  or 
the  censure  too  sweeping,  or  the  enforcement  of  particular  duties 
too  abstract  and  comprehensive,  and  without  saying  that  in  some 
cases  a  more  severe  revision  would  not  have  imparted  additional 
accuracy,  and  vigour,  and  purity,  to  the  style — we  yet  can  con- 
scientiously aver  that  no  works  within  our  knowledge  are  equally 
calculated  to  interest  by  their  cheerful,  pleasant  composition, 
and  to  instruct  by  their  sagacious,  honest  counsels,  those  for 
whom  they  are  designed.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  ex- 
pressed our  high  admiration  of  the  healthful  moral  tone  of 
Mrs.  Ellis's  writings.  The  publication  before  us  has  excited 
the  same  admiration.  To  'write  no  line  which  dying  one 
would  wish  to  blot'  when  addressing  oneself  to  a  subject  so  full 
of  all  that  is  delicate  in  human  motives,  and  all  that  is 
powerful  in  human  influence,  as  that  last  chosen  by  our  author, 
aud  to  do  this  when  upon  that  subject  there  abound  endless 
errors  and  falsities  of  sentimentality  and  of  sin,  is  a  display  of 
honesty  and  courage,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  morality,  which 
should  be  appreciated  and  honoured.  This  is  what  Mrs.  Ellis 
has  done.  To  do  it  might  have  been  easy,  had  she  contented 
herself  with  generalities ;   but  so  far  from  this,   our  wonder  has 
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been,  in  reading  the  '  Wives  of  England,'  how  she  has  managed 
to  bring  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  illnstrations  and  appHcations  of 
her  principles  and  suggestions,  without  detracting  from  the 
general  interest  of  her  work.  The  most  thoughtless  of  her  sex 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  she  fails ;  and  so  earnest 
and  respectful  is  the  spirit,  and  so  just  and  serious  the  reasoning, 
that  we  would  fain  hope  the  most  defective  must  be  benefited  by 
a  perusal. 

If  our  interest  in  the  present  volume  is  somewhat  less  than  we 
have  felt  in  some  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  former  publications,  it  is  not 
because  its  character  is  inferior,  but  its  promise  of  usefulness  is 
less  bright.  It  is  addressed  to  a  class  not  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, or  perhaps  less  requiring  improvement,  but  a  class  that 
affords  less  encouragement  to  the  faithful  monitor  than  that  of 
the  '  Daughters  of  England.'  However  far  the  '  Wives  of  Eng- 
land' may  be  from  what  they  might  be,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  they  are  likely  to  remain  much  like  what  they  are,  after  all 
the  influence  of  instruction  and  of  argument  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  And  this  is  only  saying  of  them  what  we 
would  as  readily  say  of  their  partners ;  and  what  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  human  history  would  abundantly  support. 
Wives  are  not,  by  any  means,  as  hopeful  subjects  of  reformation 
as  daughters.  They  are  less  susceptible,  they  are  more  occupied 
and  eno-aged  :  chani>;e  in  them  would  affect  a  wider  sphere,  and 
produce  a  more  serious  nnpression,  and  attract  more  pamiui 
notice.  If  then  we  would  have  wives  to  be  '  thoroughly  furnished' 
for  their  functions,  the  process  of  preparation  must  not  be 
delayed  till  they  are  wives ;  if  so,  it  will  have  to  be  conducted 
amid  many  disadvantages,  and  with  promise  of  but  limited 
results.  Fitness,  mental  and  moral  fitness  for  marriage,  with  all 
its  solemn  responsibilities,  must  be  acquired  before  marriage. 
We  do  not  deny  that  a  measure,  sometimes  a  large  measure,  of 
it  may  be  obtained  afterwards,  but  we  do  assert  as  a  fact,  whose 
evidence  is  as  complete  as  its  nature  is  painful,  that  nothing  can 
compensate  for  neglect  during  the  period  of  girlhood  and  un- 
married womanhood.  The  work  before  us  is  calculated  to  do  as 
much  for  wives  as  may  be  done,  and  for  that  reason  we  warmly 
recommend  it,  but  still  we  expect  more  good  fi-om  the  former 
one,  or  from  this  one  as  read  by  those  who  arc  not  wives. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with  too  deep  a  regret  for  all 
the  interests  affected,  the  almost  utter  forgetfulness  in  the 
training  and  education  of  our  women,  of  the  duties  and  trials 
connected  with  the  offices  and  positions  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  up  with  a  view 
to  anything  rather  than  that  for  which  they  are  intended.  If 
wisdom  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  best  end,  as  well  as  the 
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best  means,  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  it  in  the  treatment  they 
receive.  The  result  is,  that  they  anticipate  their  future  state  and 
relations  under  the  influence  of  delusive  views,  and  without  any 
energetic  efforts  to  be  made  meet  for  them.  As  Mrs.  Ellis  truly 
observes,  marriage,  like  death,  is  esteemed  an  end.  Regarded, 
however,  in  its  most  solemn  and  spiritual  aspects,  it  is  anything 
but  an  end.  Whatever  it  terminates,  it  introduces  to  scenes  and 
services  whose  nature  and  issues  may  well  occasion  trembling 
anxieties  and  'great  searchings  of  heart'  to  those  that  enter  upon 
it.  Next  to  the  being  born,  it  is  the  most  important  epoch  of 
our  earthly  history.  It  is  indeed  a  being  born  itself  The  soul 
awakens  then  to  a  new  and  higher  life.  Its  own  faculties  and 
passions  receive  a  fresh  and  strange  development.  An  unknown 
and  deeper  fountain  of  feeling  is  opened.  And  while  it  lives 
as  under  an  influence  but  just  shed  forth  upon  it,  it  also  lives  in 
the  life  of  another  after  a  manner  so  mysterious  as  to  have 
been  preceded  by  nothing  like  it  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
heart.  Its  sympathy  becomes  a  diffei'ent  feeling  from  what  it 
used  to  be — in  tenderness,  and  force,  and  fulness.  It  becomes 
the  feeling  of  the  heart.  Every  affection  has  new  relations  and 
a  new  sphere,  and  its  most  sacred  and  delicate  movements  can 
scarcely  so  well  be  said  to  be  secret  as  exposed.  There  is  an 
inevitable  participation  of  fearful  secrets,  and  the  action  and  re- 
action of  irresistible  influences.  And  if  this,  and  more  than  this, 
is  the  necessary  result  of  marriage,  surely  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aims  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  for  it.  And  until 
it  become  one — until  our  daughters  are  taught  and  disciplined 
with  a  view  to  fit  them  for  the  moral  mysteries,  the  solemn  sym- 
pathies, the  responsible  and  never  ceasing  duties,  the  constant 
watchfulness,  and  patience,  and  activity,  of  married  life,  we  shall 
despair  of  seeing  any  very  signal  change  in  our  wives.  The 
views  entertained  of  marriage  must  give  place  to  views  more 
just  and  serious.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  state  not  of  ease, 
but  healthful  and  onerous  duty ;  as  one  not  of  selfish  repose  and 
pleasure,  but  of  self-denial  and  circumspection;  as  one  ofsei-vice, 
not  reward.  It  is,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end  of  the  race.  And  when  it  shall  be  generally 
regarded  in  that  light,  and  anticipated  with  that  view,  British 
maidens  will  bring  to  it  hearts  full  of  solemn  purposes  and  well- 
nourished  principles,  wise  and  strong  to  cultivate  the  real  world 
before  them,  instead  of  languishing  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  the 
'  new  earth'  which  but  too  often  fills  their  imaginations  only  to 
disappoint  their  hopes. 

Among  the  many  important  aspects  under  which  the  '  Wives 
of  England'  may  be  considered,  and  under  which  Mrs.  Ellis 
considers  them,  the  most  important  is  that  to  which  she  devotes 
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her  principal  attention,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  expression 
itself.  It  has  often  struck  us  as  interesting,  that  God,  in  assigning 
the  reason  for  woman's  creation,  should  have  referred  alone  to 
her  matrimonial  relations.  Though  undoubtedly  designed  for 
other  purposes  by  God,  still  on  that  occasion  he  referred  alone 
to  the  good  she  should  confer  on  Adam.  '  It  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.' 
Who  that  has  read  the  history  of  the  world,  or  only  that  portion 
of  it  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  must  perceive  at  once  how 
full  and  comprehensive  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ?  True 
it  is  that  woman's  influence  over  man  has  often  been  for  evil,  true 
it  is  that  the  first  recorded  exercise  of  Eve's  influence  was  the 
seduction  of  Adam,  although  he  was  '  not  deceived,'  from  right- 
eousness and  God ;  still,  if  that  influence  is  great  for  evil,  it  is 
just  as  great  for  good,  and  history  and  observation  support  and 
vindicate  the  language  of  her  Maker.  We  believe  that  a  wife 
is  the  most  potent  of  all  agents  for  moral  good  or  evil  to  her  hus- 
band. The  proverbial  sayings  respecting  her  power,  though  often 
uttered  more  in  joke  than  in  earnest,  are  substantially  correct ; 
they  have  a  truth  far  deeper  than  is  frequently  suspected ;  and 
their  very  commonness  is  but  a  testimony  to  the  clearness  and 
viniversality  of  the  fact  which  they  express.  She  is  adapted,  with 
exquisite  wisdom,  to  be  a  '  help'  for  man ;  though,  when  foolish 
or  vicious,  she  can  be,  just  to  the  same  extent,  a  hindrance,  and 
this  in  reference  to  his  moral  character  and  spiritual  salvation  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  anything  besides.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ellis  brings  to  this  part  of  her 
subject  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  most  successful  treatment.  She 
has  a  keen  eye  and  a  loving  heart.  She  probes  deeply  the  soul 
of  married  life,  and  supplies  wholesome  and  healthful  counsels 
for  its  most  serious  and  tender  evils.  One  specimen  must  suftice 
of  her  honesty  and  wisdom,  and  a  specimen  it  is  likewise  of 
admirable  writing.  It  is  on  '  Confidence  and  Truth,'  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  our  readers. 

'  What,  then,  of  such  importance  as  to  obtain  the  perfect  and  con- 
fiding trust  of  the  companion  with  whom,  or  for  whom,  you  have  to 
act  in  eveiything  you  do?  and  in  order  to  this  happy  attainment, 
nothing  is  so  essential  as  that  you  should  yourself  be  true. 
^  '  There  is  a  spirit  of  truth  and  a  spirit  of  falsehood  pervading  many 
of  those  actions,  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  true  or  false  in 
themselves.  Yet,  according  to  the  choice  we  make  betwixt  these,  our 
behaviour  will  be  upright,  candid,  generous,  and  free;  or  it  wiU  be 
servile,  artful,  selfish,  and  cowardly.  It  does  not  follow,  in  order  to 
practise  falsehood,  that  we  must  deviate  from  the  exact  letter  of  truth. 
There  are  methods  of  deceiving,  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  chequer  our  expei'ience  every  day;  and  if  a  consci- 
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endous  adherence  to  truth  is  not  made  the  rule  of  daily  life,  one  act  of 
duplicity  will  grow  out  of  another,  until  the  whole  conduct  becomes  a 
tissue  of  artifice  and  deceit. 

'  The  first  and  most  innocent  step  towards  falsehood  is  concealment. 
Before  our  common  acquaintance,  there  is  wisdom  in  practising  con- 
cealment to  a  certain  extent;  but  where  the  intimacy  is  so  great,  the 
identity  so  close,  as  between  a  husband  and  a  wife,  concealment  becomes 
a  sort  of  bi-each  of  faith;  and  witli  parties  thus  situated,  the  very  act 
of  concealment  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  series  of  artful  endeavours 
to  Avard  oiF  suspicion,  or  observation  of  the  thing  concealed. 

'  Now,  when  a  husband  discovers,  as  in  all  probability  he  will,  unless 
these  endeavours  are  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent, — when  he  dis- 
covers that  his  wife  has  been  concealing  one  thing  from  him,  he  very 
naturally  supposes  that  she  has  concealed  many  more;  and  his  sus- 
picions will  be  awakened  in  proportion.  It  will  then  be  in  vaiu  to 
assure  him  that  your  motive  was  good,  that  what  you  did  was  only  to 
spare  him  pain,  or  afford  him  pleasure;  he  will  feel  that  the  very  act  is 
one  which  has  set  him  apart  in  his  own  house  as  a  stranger,  rather 
than  a  guardian  there — an  enemy,  rather  than  a  friend. 

'  Why  then  should  you  begin  with  concealment?  The  answer,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  but  too  familiar — '  My  husband  is  so  unreasonable.' 
And  here  then  we  see  again  the  great  advantage  of  choosing  as  a  com- 
panion for  life  a  reasonable  man,  who  may  with  safety  and  satisfaction 
be  made  acquainted  with  everything  you  think  or  do. 

'  After  concealment  has  been  habitually  practised,  there  follows,  in 
order  to  escape  detection,  a  system  of  false  pretences,  assumed  appear- 
ances, and  secret  schemes,  as  mucli  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  truth, 
as  the  most  direct  falsehood,  and  unquestionably  as  debasing  to  the 
mind. 

'  But,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  next  follows  falsehood 
itself ;  for  what  woman  would  like  her  husband  to  know  that  she  had, 
for  days,  months,  or  yeai's,  been  practising  upon  his  credulity.  If  he 
discovers  what  she  has  been  concealing,  he  will  also  discover,  that  often, 
when  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  she  ai'tfully  evaded  his  questions  by 
introducing  another;  that  sometimes  she  so  managed  her  voice  as  to 
convey  one  idea,  while  she  expressed  another;  and  that  at  other  times 
she  absolutely  looked  a  lie.  No,  she  cannot  bear  that  he  should  look 
back  and  see  all  this,  lest  he  should  despise  her;  and  thei'efore,  in  some 
critical  moment,  when  brought  into  that  trying  situation  in  which  she 
must  either  confess  all,  or  deny  aU,  she  pronounces  at  last  that  fatal 
word,  which  effectually  breaks  asunder  the  spiritual  bond  of  married 
love. 

'  And  now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  melancholy 
situation  than  that  of  a  weak  and  helpless  woman,  separated  by  false- 
hood from  all  true  fellowship  either  human  or  divine;  for  there  is  no 
fellowship  in  falsehood.  The  very  soul  of  disunion  might  justly  be  said 
to  be  embodied  in  a  lie.  It  is  in  fact  the  sudden  breaking  asunder  of  that 
great  chain  which  binds  together  all  spiritual  influences;  and  she  who 
is  guilty  of  falsehood  must  necessarily  be  alone.     Alone,  for  she  has 
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no  sympathy  of  feeling  with  the  beautiful  creation  around  her,  of 
which  it  has  truly  been  said,  that  'nature  never  deceives;'  alone,  for 
in  that  higher  world,  where  all  her  secret  thoughts  and  acts  are  regis- 
tered, its  very  light  is  truth, — alone,  for  she  has  voluntarily  become  a 
stranger,  a  suspected  thing,  an  enemy  to  that  one  friend  in  whose 
bosom  she  might  have  found  shelter  and  repose. 

*  It  is  a  fact  which  scarcely  needs  to  be  repeated,  that  the  closer  the 
intimacy,  and  the  more  important  the  trust,  the  greater  is  the  indi- 
vidual injury,  and  consequently  the  violation  of  personal  feeling, 
when  that  trust  is  abused.  Thus  when  the  child  is  first  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  deceived  by  its  mother,  the  very  life  of  its 
little  soul  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  quenched.  When  the  father  finds 
that  his  prodigal  son  has  but  returned  to  take  advantage  of  his  affection 
and  credulity,  his  wounded  spirit  sinks,  and  his  weary  heart  is  broken. 
But  when  the  husband  looks  with  earnest  eyes  into  the  countenance 
whose  beauty  was  once  his  sunshine;  when  memory  flies  back  and 
brings  again  her  plighted  vow,  with  all  its  treasury  of  truth;  when  he 
thinks  of  that  fond  heart  which  seemed  to  cling  to  his  in  all  the  guile- 
less innocence  of  unsophisticated  youth — oh,  it  is  horrible  '  to  be  dis- 
carded thence,'  by  the  dark  demon  of  distrust  perpetually  reminding 
him  that  the  bright  and  sunny  tide  of  early  love,  upon  which  he 
trusted  all  the  riches  of  his  soul,  is  but  a  smiling  and  deceitful  ocean, 
whose  glassy  surface  at  once  reflects  the  hues  of  heaven  and  conceals 
the  depths  of  hell. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  language  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
this  cause,  for  by  failure  in  this  one  point,  the  whole  fabric  of  con- 
nubial affection,  which  might  otherwise  be  made  so  influential  in  the 
promotion  of  every  kind  of  good,  becomes  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  deceiver  as  unsightly  to  the  deceived.' — pp.  126 — 130. 

The   following  are   the  titles  of  the  chapters   of  the  work : — 
*  Thoughts  before  Marriage,'  '  The  First  Year  of  Married  Life,' 
'  Characteristics  of    Men,'    '  Behaviour    to    Husbands,'    '  Con- 
fidence and   Truth,'    '  The   Love   of  Married   Life,'    '  Trials  of 
Married  Life,'    '  Position  in   Society,'  '  Domestic  Management,' 
'  Order,  Justice,  and  Benevolence,'  '  Treatment  of  Servants  and 
Dependents,'  '  Social  Influence.'     Our  readers  will  see  from  this 
list,  that  but  few  topics  can  be  omitted  that  are  properly  included 
in  our  author's  subject.     The  book  is  a  guide  to  all  the  duties  of 
married  life.     If,  indeed,   we  are   conscious   of  any   defect,  we 
should  hint  that  a  fuller  assertion  and  exposition  of  the  necessity 
of  real  religion  to  qualify  for  that  most  solemn  state  would  have 
increased  the  value   of  the  work.     The  subject  is  not  forgotten, 
and  what  is  said  upon  it  is  good,  but  convinced  as  we  are  that 
there  may  be  an  amiable  and  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  visible 
and   outward  obligations  of  married  life,  in  a  mode  and  from 
motives  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  spiritual  renewal  and 
final  redemption  of  the  soul,  and  that  nothing  but  '  obedience  of 
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faith'  can  make  married  life  a  blessing,  or  prevent  its  being  a 
curse,  considered  in  relation  to  the  religious  sensibilities  and 
future  destiny  of  men,  we  could  have  wished  a  more  prominent 
and  special  association  of  the  general  subject,  if  not  the  particular 
topics  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  book,  with  evangelical  principles.  We  say 
not  this  for  the  sake  of  professional  correctness,  nor  because  we 
have  failed,  in  obedience  to  Dr.  Johnson's  advice,  to  *  clear  our 
minds  from  cant,'  but  from  a  firm  belief  that  '  godliness  is  gain,' 
in  the  sense  of  being  that,  and  that  alone,  which  can  extract  all 
the  good,  and  avert  all  the  evil,  of  every  sphere  and  relationship 
of  life.  No  one  is  more  competent  than  Mrs.  EUis  to  vindicate 
and  illustrate  this  great  principle. 
The  poet  of  '  Hope'  has  said  that — 

*  The  world  was  sad ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  ! 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled  !' 

Whatever  the  literal  accuracy  of  this,  the  sentiment  has  more 
truth  than  poets  often  manage  to  put  into  their  couplets.  But  if 
the  state  of  man  was  '  not  good'  till  God  gave  him  a  meet  asso- 
ciate in  woman,  even  though  possessed  of  every  physical  and 
every  religious  privilege,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  must 
be  his  state  now,  without  the  solace  of  her  presence  and  sym- 
pathy. If  the  '  garden'  needed  her,  the  '  wilderness'  may  well 
require  her.  If  man,  simply  as  social,  felt  a  lack  which  she  only 
could  supply,  though  he  might  not  be  able  exactly  to  define  it, 
how  much  more  would  he  feel  it  when  the  sociality  of  his  nature 
is  connected  with  all  the  griefs,  and  infirmities,  and  perils  of  sin  ? 
*  A  wife'  is  a  'good  thing,'  and  we  may  add  with  equal  certainty, 
that  whatever  tends  to  improve  a  wife  is  a  good  thing,  and  for 
this  reason  we  hope  our  readers  will  soon  obtain  and  earnestly 
read  the  *  Wives  of  England.' 


Art.  VII.  1 .  The  Question  '  Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  Government  to 
Provide  the  Means  of  Education  for  the  People  f  Examined.  By 
George  Payne,  LL.D.      London  :  Gladding. 

2.  Factories  Education  Bill  —  A  Speech  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Altered  Bill,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  May  8,  1843.     By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D, 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Educational 

Clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham^ s  Amended  Factory  Bill. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  greatly  revived  our  con- 
fidence. By  a  course  of  events  which  few  amongst  us  anticipated, 
and  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  ominous  only  of  evil,  the  dis- 
senting community  of  Great  Britain  has  been  thoroughly  aroused. 
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From  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  from  the  Orkneys  to 
the  Land's  End,  the  sound  of  alarm  has  gone  forth,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  answered  to  its  call  have 
astonished  and  confounded  our  opponents.  The  movement  has 
been  at  once  simultaneous  and  determined.  The  old  spirit  of 
the  puritans  has  returned  to  their  children,  and  men  in  high 
places  are  in  consequence  standing  aghast,  astonished  at  what 
they  witness,  reluctant  to  forego  their  nefarious  purpose,  yet 
scarce  daring  to  persist  in  the  scheme. 

The  movement  has  been   distinguished   by    many   healthful 
signs,  to  some  of  which  we  must  briefly  advert,  beforeproceedino- 
to    our   more    immediate    object.      It   is   not  the   result   of    a 
compact  and   efficient  organization,  betokening  rather  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  few,  than  the  deep  and  stirring  conviction  of  the 
many.     Dissenters  have  long  been  reproached  with  the  want  of 
such  organization,  and  the  fact   of   its    non-existence    must  be 
admitted.     All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  calmness  of  death  seemed 
to  prevail,  and  the  few  who  deeply  felt   the   enormous  religious 
wrongs  of  the  nation,  mourned  in  private,  in   very  bitterness  of 
soul,  over  the  criminal  supineness  of  their  brethren.     We  were 
drifting  in  the  direction  of  indifference,  and  strong  consei-vative 
tendencies  were  evinced  by  some  of  our  leading  men.     Such 
was  the  state  of  things — with  few  honourable  exceptions — when 
Sir  James  Graham's  insidious  attempt  to  put  down  dissent  by 
law,  revealed  at  once  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  caused  an 
instantaneous  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  amongst 
all  classes  of  nonconformists.      In    the    provinces   and    in    the 
capital,   in  the  manufacturing  and  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
there  was  but  one  feeling,  a  determination,  such  as  Christian  men 
only  can  form,  to  bestir  themselves  vigorously,  and   for   ever, 
against   an  encroachment   so   insidious  and  foul   as   to   be  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.     We  have  wit- 
nessed partial  movements  before,  but  never  anything  Hke  this. 
All  distinctions  have  been  merged,  all  differences  forgotten.     Age 
and  youth,  the  prudent  and  the  rash,  the  man  of  principle  and  the 
man  of  practical  grievance,  the  conservative  whig  and  the  com- 
plete suffrage  advocate,  London  committee  men  and  provincial 
complainers,  Methodists  of  all  grades,  and  Congregationalists  of 
every  school,  have  combined  together  to  resist  the  common  danger, 
and  thus  save  from  spoliation  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     There  is 
something  cheering  and  healthful  in  this ;  something,  we  confess, 
that  goes  beyond  our  expectation,  and  constitutes  an   earnest  of 
what  may  yet  be  done. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  movement — ominous  to  more 
classes  than  one — is  the  fact  clearly  elicited  in  the  course  of 
recent  events,  that  the  people  ^re  in  advance  of  their  leaders. 
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We  have  attended  many  public  meetings  on  the  Factories  l^lu- 
cation  Bill,  and  in  every  instance  have  found  that  the  people 
were  prepared  to  go  beyond  their  guides,  to  affirm  resolutions 
much  stronger  and  more  sweeping  than  those  submitted  for 
their  adoption,  and  to  take  up  a  position  in  advance  of  the 
merely  defensive  warfare  which  their  leaders  have  advocated. 
The  sentiments  most  warmly  responded  to,  most  cordially  cheered, 
have  been  those  which  involved  a  denial  of  the  right  of  govern- 
ment to  intrude  on  the  province  of  education,  and  which  charged 
the  present  obnoxious  measure  directly  home  upon  the  un- 
christian connexion  subsisting  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
Moderate  sentiments,  as  they  are  falsely  termed,  have  found  no 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  Personal 
respect  for  their  utterers  has  allowed  such  sentiments  to  pass  in 
silence,  but  the  downcast  countenance,  the  compressed  lips,  the 
knitted  brow  with  which  they  have  been  received,  have  clearly 
spoken  to  the  bystanders  of  the  force  that  was  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  rising  tokens  of  disapproval.  One  thing  at  least  has 
been  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  recent  events,  and  that  is, 
the  mighty  power  which  is  in  existence,  ready  to  be  wielded  by 
christian  principle,  under  the  guidance  of  a  clear  intellect  and  a 
strong  and  determined  judgment.  May  God,  in  mercy  to  the 
church,  speedily  raise  up  men  who  are  equal  to  the  direction  of 
such  an  agency. 

We  must  advert,  before  passing  on,  to  another  feature  of  this 
movement,  and  that  is,  its  strictly  religious  character.  It  has  been 
no  noisy  and  intemperate  outbreak,  conceived  in  passion  and  car- 
ried on  by  questionable  means :  but  has  had  its  origin  in  the  deep 
religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  has  aimed  at  the  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  protection  of  the  young 
from  the  unscriptural  and  destructive  dogmas  with  which  the 
teaching  of  the  hierarchy  is  now  fraught.  The  character  of  the 
movement  has  been  altogether  unique.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country ;  nothing  which  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  its  prompt,  simultaneous,  and  determined 
action.  It  has  sprung  from  other  causes  than  those  which  ordi- 
narily move  the  public,  and  it  will  be  well  for  our  rulers  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  Whether  justly  or  not — and  we  believe  the  former 
— it  is  the  strong  conviction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen,  that  the  government  measure,  if  carried  out,  will  be 
productive  of  fearful  consequences  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  community ;  that  it  will  serve  to  substitute  error  for  truth, 
and  to  give  to  the  grossest  forms  of  superstition  and  outward 
worship,  the  permanence  which  is  derived  from  an  early  occupa- 
tion of  the  youthful  mind.  With  this  view  of  its  bearing  they 
cannot  but  regard  its  operation  with  alarm,  and  feel  constrained. 
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by    the    highest   considerations    of    religious  duty,    to    offer   it 
their    strenuous    and   combined    opposition.       It    is    no    mere 
party    question    in    their  judgment,    but    a    deadly  attack    on 
the  interests  of  personal  religion, — an  insidious  attempt  to  pre- 
vent, by  pre -occupation,  the  youthful  mind  of  this  country  from 
being   possessed   by    scriptural   views    of    the    truth    of    God. 
Hence  the   movement  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  public  has  been 
only  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  one  of  a  different  order, — 
one  less  alarming,  it  may  be,  in  the  gross  judgments  of  earthly 
rulers,  but  infinitely  more  adapted  to  compass  the  end  designed. 
The  voice  of  prayer,  the  earnest  supplication  of  imploring  thou- 
sands, has  ascended  to  Heaven,  and  already  are  there  visible  in 
the  signs  of  the   times  the  tokens  of  a  merciful  reply.     It  may 
comport  with  the  policy  of  our  statesmen  to  regard  such  means 
with  contempt,  but  it  augurs  ill  of  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  still  worse  of  their  acquaintance  with  English  history. 
There  are  no  principles  which  lay  hold  so  firmly  of  the  human 
heart  as  those  which  are  of  a  religious  complexion.     All  ages 
and  all  countries  have   testified   to  this.     There  is  a  power  of 
endurance,  of  persistive  action   in  them  which  cannot  otherwise 
be    attained,    an  inextinguishable    vitality,    which    will    survive 
amidst  every  unpropitious  circumstance,  and  gather  new  strength 
and  determination  from  every  defeat.     We  do  not  therefore  fear 
the  abandonment  of  the  ground  which  has  been  taken.     Men 
have  pledged  themselves    on  their  knees,  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  a  religious  oath,    and  cannot  swerve  from  their 
purpose  without  falsifying  their  profession,  and  foregoing  their 
hope.     The  history  of  the  past  is  confirmatory  of  the  same  view ; 
for  what  but  the  religious  convictions  of  the  puritans,  and  the 
self-consecration  consequent  thereon,  determined  the   issue   of 
the  great  struggle  between  Charles  and  his  parliament.  Political 
men  are  slow  to  believe  what  the  history  of  every  age  is  forcing 
upon  them,  that  religious  principles  and  religious  men,  though 
more  difficult  at  first  to  be  moved,  are,  when  once  aroused,  more 
certain  to  accomplish  their  design.     Kept  steadily  to  their  pur- 
pose by  the  fixedness  of  their  principles,  they  are  impelled  on- 
ward lay  a  force  which  no  secular  motive  could  supply,   and 
which  no  hostile  agency  can  permanently  withstand. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  movement  originated  by 
the  Government  Education  Bill.  To  this  bill  we  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  last  month,  and  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  noting  its  present  aspect,  and  of  proffering 
such  counsel  as  the  case  appears  in  our  judgment  to  require. 
The  original  bill  has  been  denounced  by  13,766  petitions,  an 
expression  of  opinion  altogether  unprecedented,  and  which  ought 
to  have  induced  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  measure. 
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The  '  Globe'  of  April  the  29th  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  scene  exhibited  in  the  House  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  we  transfer  the  account  to  our  pages  as  worthy  of  permanent 
record : — 

'  The  House  of  Commons  last  night  exhibited  a  scene  which  to  be 
fully  appreciated  required  to  be  witnessed.  The  '  sacred  right  of 
petitioning'  was  exercised  to  an  extent,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
petitions  presented  and  tlie  signatures  affixed,  we  believe  altogether 
unpi'ecedented  in  the  history  of  parliaments.  The  lobby  of  the  House 
was  crowded  with  gentlemen  having  charge  of  large  bales  of  petitions 
against  the  Factory  Education  Bill,  regularly  arranged,  according  to 
the  districts  of  the  country  whence  they  had  been  forwarded,  and  in- 
dorsed with  the  aggregate  number  of  signatures  to  each.  These  were 
eitlier  Avaiting  for  or  in  search  of  members  who  represented  those  places, 
or  some  town  or  county  adjacent,  to  present  them  to  the  House;  while 
multitudes  of  similar  petitions  had  been  transmitted  direct  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city,  town,  or  county  in  wliich  tlie  petitioners  resided, 
and  were  brought  down  to  the  House  by  the  members,  either  in  their 
private  carriages  or  hired  cabs.  Within  the  House  the  scene  was 
most  amusing.  Members  were  seen  entering  from  tlie  lobby  bearing- 
porters'  loads  of  petitions,  or  sitting  witli  piles  at  their  feet,  or  by  their 
side,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  present  them  in  due  form.  One  after 
another  rose,  as  his  name  was  mentioned  by  the  Speaker,  announcing 
ten — twenty — fifty — one  hundred  petitions  against  this  generally  ob- 
noxious measure.  Some  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  thousands  of 
persons  protesting  against  its  provisions;  that  from  the  toum  of  Leeds, 
presented  by  Mr.  Aldam  —  independent  of  fifty  separate  petitions 
from  the  various  dissenting  bodies  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  pre- 
sented at  previous  sittings  of  the  House,  all  numerously  signed — contained 
22,000  signatures.  Lord  Worsley  presented  369  petitions  from  places 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham,  signed  by  1 32,000  persons.  Colonel 
Fox,  sixty-four  petitions,  several  of  which  contained  many  hundred 
signatures.  Mr.  Ewart,  petitions  from  Liverpool  and  parts  adjacent,  to 
Avhich  20,000  signatures  were  affixed.  Mr.  Hawes  presented  last 
night,  in  addition  to  very  large  numbers  on  preceding  evenings,  ^ve 
hundred  petitions,  containing  an  aggregate  of  many  thousand  sig- 
natures. In  fixct,  the  number  of  petitions  against  the  bill,  presented 
last  night  only,  could  not  be  less  than  between  three  and  four 
thousand;  and  the  number  of  signatures  affixed  to  them  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  time  for  receiving  petitions,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  extended,  to  enable  members  to  present  the  petitions 
they  had  then  with  them  in  the  House.' 

If  the  right  of  petitioning  be  of  any  avail,  it  ought  surely,  when 
so  exercised,  to  have  been  decisive.  But  her  Majesty's  ministers 
think  otherwise.  They  have  been  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tion mainly  by  the  church ;  they  are  still  dependent  on  her 
support,  and  regardless,  therefore,  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  prayers  of  millions,  they  persist  in  a  measure  by  which  they 
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hope  to  repay  their  debt.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
some  appearance  of  regard  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the 
bill  therefore  has  been  subjected  to  revision — we  cannot  say 
amendment — and  in  this  new  form  has  been  again  submitted  to 
parliament.  In  introducing  his  altered  bill,  Sir  James  Graham 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  petitions  pre- 
sented against  his  measure  '  had  been  enormous ;  indeed,  almost 
without  any  former  precedent.'  He  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
damage  the  character  of  these  petitions,  but  was  constrained  by 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  case  to  admit  that,  '  on  the 
part  of  a  great  portion  of  the  dissenting  body  of  this  country, 
there  exists  a  very  unanimous  feeling  against  the  educational 
clauses  of  the  bill.'  Instead,  however,  of  meeting  this  *  very 
unanimous  feehng'  by  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  13,766 
petitions  which  had  been  presented,  her  Majesty's  Home  Secre- 
tary thinks  it  enough  to  vary  the  form  of  his  obnoxious  clauses, 
and  hopes  by  so  trifling  a  change  to  divide,  if  not  to  satisfy,  the 
opponents  of  his  measure.  What  a  miserable  notion  Sir  James 
must  have  of  the  intellect  of  dissenters,  to  suppose  they  could  be 
caught  by  so  miserable  a  device !  How  utterly  incapable  he 
must  be  of  appreciating  their  motives, — nay,  of  understanding 
even  their  views.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
honourable  members  and  noble  lords  who  have  long  been  re- 
garded  as  the  allies  of  dissenters,  betray  such  utter  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  has  been  evinced  in  the 
course  of  recent  debates.  The  tone  in  which  Sir  James  an- 
nounced his  so-called  amendments  was  akin  to  that  which 
marked  his  introduction  of  the  original  measure.  We  confess, 
for  ourselves,  that  it  was  sickening  in  the  extreme, — a  notable 
instance  of  the  disgustitig  cant  by  which  our  parliamentary  de- 
bates are  so  frequently  characterized.  We  are  not  going  to  say 
what  we  think  of  the  religious,  or  even  of  the  moral  character 
of  our  representatives,  but  we  will  say  that,  amongst  the  many 
anomalous  exhibitions  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  a  state 
church,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  repulsive  that  such  men 
should  feel  justified, — nay,  entitled  to  profess  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  discourse  respecting  it  as  the  fit  subject  for  their 
legislation.  We  wonder  that,  for  very  shame  sake,  they  are  not 
dumb  when  her  name  is  mentioned,  or  her  holy  presence  in- 
voked. Could  an  impersonation  of  our  faith  be  visible,  with 
what  stern  rebuke  would  she  look  round  upon  the  men  who 
thus  assume  to  legislate  for  her  welfare,  whilst  their  lives  belie 
her  pretensions  !  The  latter  part  of  Sir  James  Graham's  speech 
was  of  this  sickening  order ;  and  when  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  avail  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  audience,  cannot  well  be 
described  in  terms  too  reprehensible.     We  are  greatly  surprised 
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that  so  keen-sighted  a  disputant  did  not  perceive  the  advantage 
given  to  the  opponents  of  his  idolized  church,  by  his  admission 
of  the  gross  inefficiency  of  her  ministrations.  Here  is  an  esta- 
blishment with  a  revenue  of  several  millions,  its  clergy  spread 
over  the  land  by  thousands,  and  its  dignitaries  ranking  with 
secular  barons,  and  yet  we  are  told,  in  the  year  1 843,  after  it  has 
existed  for  centuries,  and  been  professedly  labouring  to  Chris- 
tianize the  people,  that  a  '  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  infidelity 
— infidelity,  arising,  not  from  the  perversion  of  reasoning  powers, 
but  from  want  of  knowing  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,'  is  to 
be  found.  How,  we  ask,  is  this,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the 
reasonings  usually  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  parliamentary 
church,  if  there  be  any  such  fitness  in  its  machinery  for  the  end 
contemplated,  as  is  commonly  alleged  ?  But  the  peroration  of 
the  home  secretary  is  too  edifying  to  be  omitted,  and  we  there- 
fore give  it  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers.  We  marvel  much 
that  with  such  a  bill  in  his  hand  he  could  trust  himself  to  allude 
even  to  that  charity  which  '  thinketh  no  evil.' 

'  How  is  it,'  asked  Sir  James,  and  we  thank  him  for  putting  the 
question,  '  that  in  England,  tlie  pride  of  Christendom, — England,  the 
misti'ess  of  the  seas,  that  sends  forth,  with  her  commerce,  her  hmguage, 
her  manners,  her  arts,  and,  moi'e  than  all  these,  her  missionaries  and 
her  religion,  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth — how  is  it  that  in  the 
heart  of  this  very  country,  in  this  fair  England,  so  great  a  mass  of 
ignorance  and  infidelity — infidelity,  arising,  not  from  the  perversion  of 
reasoning  powers,  hut  from  want  of  knowing  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel — should  be  found?  And  how  is  it,  too,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
such  strife,  such  anger,  should  be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  religion? 
Is  it  any  mark  of  sincerity,  either  in  churchmen  or  dissenters,  that 
they  should  embark  in  bitter  and  angry  controversy?  I  say  that  the 
great  Author  of  the  Christian  faith  has  left  mankind,  to  the  latest  day, 
a  test  by  which  the  sincerity  of  our  feelings  may  be  tried.  He  has 
said,  '  By  this  shall  men  know  Avhether  ye  are  my  disciples;  if  ye  love 
one  another.'  In  the  early  time,  when  this  small  band,  with  ail  its 
privations  and  its  wants,  was  exposed  to  every  species  of  suffering,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  to  which  I  have  referred,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  heathen,  and  they  exclaimed,  '  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another!'  In  these  later  days,  however,  the  sceptic  may  point 
with  scorn  and  derision  at  professing  Christians,  and  observe,  '  See 
how  these  Christians  hate  and  despise  each  other!'  These  are  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend;  but  I  ask  the  House  to 
continue  to  manifest  the  spirit  in  which  it  received  what  I  before  ad- 
dressed to  it,  as  well  as  what  I  have  ventured  'to  state  on  this  occasion ; 
and  I  say,  let  us  in  heart  and  mind  act  the  part  of  Christian  legislators, 
and  evince  that  we  are  worthy  of  our  high  position.  I  am  aware — 
for  the  symptoms  are  but  too  evident — that  upon  this  question  the 
waters  of  strife  have  overflowed,  and  now  cover  the  land.     This  [here 

3  c  2 
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tlie  rlglit  honoui'able  baronet  placed  the  modified  bill  upon  the  table] — 
this  is  my  olive  branch.  I  tender  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  the 
harbinger  of  peace;  and  that,  ere  long,  it  will  return  with  glad  tidings 
that  the  Avaters  of  strife  have  subsided.  On  the  part  of  the  govei-n- 
nient  I  tender  this  peaee-oflPering  in  the  spirit  of  concord — in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity — in  the  spirit  of  good  will;  and  I  will  not  yet 
abandon  the  hope,  that  if  it  be  received  as  such,  at  least  in  this  House, 
it  will  still  be  possible  to  effect  an  object  which  concerns,  in  the 
highest  degree,  not  only  the  temporal,  but  the  eternal  welfare  of  a 
great  body  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  which  will  redound  to  the  lasting 
renown  of  this  House.' 

The  alterations  to  which  this  speech  was  introductory,  leave 
all  llie  obnoxious  principles  of  the  measure  untouched,  and  even 
add  to  the  objectionable  character  of  some  of  its  provisions.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  that  they  met  with  an  instantaneous 
and  indignant  rejection  from  all  sections  of  the  dissenting,  and, 
it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add,  of  the  Wesleyan  body  also. 
The  London  Deputies,  the  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Religious  Liberty,  and  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  promptly  recorded  their  judgments  on  the  remodelled 
bill,  and  their  sentiments  were  re-echoed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  We  should  be  glad,  if  our  space  permitted, 
to  transfer  the  whole  of  their  resolutions  to  our  pages,  but  are  of 
necessity  restricted  to  a  selection,  and  take  the  following,  which 
constitute  the  second  and  third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Coiicjre- 
f/atlonal  Union,  that  being  the  most  numerous  and  influential  of 
the  protesting  bodies  named  above  : — 

'  2.  This  assembly  perceives  the  bill  remains  imaltered  in  all  its 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  character.  It  still  connects  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  compulsion,  penalty,  and  a  test  of  qualification  for 
employment;  it  still  creates  arbitrary  powers  for  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  and  enacts  the  yet  more  arbitrary  appointments  and 
powers  of  the  clerical  trustees;  it  still  provides  for  parochial  taxation 
without  the  suffrage  of  the  parishioners;  it  would  still  divide  and 
register  as  distinct,  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  and  presents  altogether  the  aspect  of  the  arbitrary 
and  centralizing  legislation  of  the  continental  states,  not  the  liberal 
character  of  Britisli  law. 

'  3.  That  the  objections  of  this  assembly  to  the  bill  on  religious 
grounds  are  unaltered  and  unalterable.  In  effect,  the  bill  creates  a 
second  religious  establishment,  with  its  necessary  effects  of  exclusion, 
inequality,  and  injustice;  it  proposes  to  provide  for  the  extensive 
teaching,  by  funds  levied  from  all,  of  the  church  catechism,  a  formulary 
to  which  this  assembly  entertains  the  deepest  and  most  decided  con- 
scientious objections;  it  would  pi'ovide  that  dissenters  shall  teach 
religion  to  their  children  when  in  factory  employment,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the   requirements    of  the   act;    it  would  further  exalt,  endow,   and 
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strengthen  an  establishment  ah'cady  too  poAverful,  and  now  in  a  spirit 
and  in  a  state  to  render  its  advancement  most  unreasonable  and  peril- 
ous; it  Avould  strilie  a  fatal  blow  at  that  freedom  of  effort  in  commu- 
nicating knowledge  in  religion,  which  is  prized  by  this  assembly 
above  all  price  as  the  glory  of  their  country  and  the  hope  of  the  world; 
while  every  objection  and  alarm  felt  by  this  assembly  in  relation  to 
this  particular  measure  is  indefinitely  increased,  when  it  is  considered 
as  the  commencement  of  legislative  interference  in  affairs  too  sacred 
for  the  force  of  law  and  penalty — the  duties  of  parents,  the  education 
of  children,  the  religious  difTercnce  and  liberties  of  the  people.' 

The  course  marked  out  by  the  Deputies  and  the  Protestant 
Society  for  the  future  action  of  dissenters,  is  at  once  constitu- 
tional and  decided,  marking  their  deep  conviction  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  threatened  wrong,  and  their  determination  to  use 
every  means  within  their  power  to  avert  so  fearful  a  calamity. 
Should  the  crisis  come  to  which  their  resolutions  point, — and  Sir 
James  has  yet  given  no  intimation  of  withdrawing  the  bill, — we 
trust  that  they  Avill  honestly  redeem  their  pledge.  The  spirit  of 
tlie  country  has  been  cheered  by  the  earnest  and  uncompromising 
character  of  their  resolutions,  and  bitter  indeed  will  be  the  dis- 
appointment if — should  the  necessity  arise — their  actions  do  not 
perfectly  correspond.  We  say  not  this  in  doubt,  but  only  to 
impress  on  them  still  more  deeply  the  fearful  amount  of  their 
responsibility.  In  the  meantime,  we  place  on  record  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Deputies : — 

'  3.  That  this  committee  must  therefore  retain  and  avow  their  dis- 
approval of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill.  That  they 
will  petition  the  House  of  Commons  that,  even  in  their  altered  state, 
those  clauses  may  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  House;  that  they  will  not 
interfere,  nor  solicit  any  members  to  interfere,  for  any  correction  or 
variation  in  those  clauses,  while  the  Bill  shall  pass  through  a  committee 
in  that  House,  leaving  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  all  its  respon- 
sibility and  discredit,  but  will  endeavour,  by  further  congregational 
petitions,  to  prevent  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons,  or  any  pro- 
gress in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  will,  by  loyal  addresses  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  by  every  constitutional  means,  per- 
severe in  their  endeavours  to  avert  the  enactments  of  a  measure 
Avhich  would  inflict  upon  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Methodists  of 
England  and  Wales,  on  the  country,  and  on  their  descendants  in 
future  times,  the  greatest  legislative  evil  that  interested  intolerance 
could  have  devised,  or  clerical  tyranny  in  dark  and  barbarous  ages 
.  might  have  gloried  to  impose.' 

Considerable  anxiety  was  for  a  time  felt  in  some  quarters 
respecting  the  course  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  would 
pursue.  It  was  well  known  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  directed  to  a  separation  of  them  from  the  otlicr  sections  of 
the  dissenting  body.     Their  hope  was  based  on  the  possibility  of 
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disunion  ;  and  to  this  accomplishment,  therefore,  their  arts  were 
directed.  Happily,  however,  the  Wesleyans  remained  faithful, 
and  pronounced  upon  the  '  amended'  bill  substantially  the  same 
judgment  as  they  had  passed  on  its  predecessor.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  go  to  the  extent  of  our  views  on  the  general  subject, 
but  it  is  enough  for  our  immediate  object  that  they  reject  the 
ministerial  measure,  as  fraught  alike  with  civil  oppression  and 
religious  wrong.  The  following,  constituting  the  last  two  of 
their  resolutions,  are  published  under  date  of  the  10th  of  May  :  . 

'  5.  That  this  committee  regarding  compulsory  payments  for  the 
support  of  religion  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  same  reason  it  also 
highly  disapproves  of  levying  any  rate  or  tax  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools,  in  which  the  scholai'S  are  to  be  taught 
the  catechism,  ci'eed,  or  other  formularies,  or  the  tenets  of  any  par- 
ticular church,  or  in  which  the  minister  of  any  such  church  shall  be 
entitled  to  exclusive  or  pre-eminent  authority,  as  to  the  communication 
of  religious  instruction  ;  this  committee,  therefore,  regards  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  by  which  taxes  may  be  levied  for  this  purpose,  de- 
serving of  unmingled  condemnation. 

'  6.  That  although  this  committee  most  earnestly  desires  that  the 
advantages  of  a  sound  secular  and  religious  education  should  be  uni- 
versally diffused,  yet,  as  it  firmly  believes  that  the  educational  clauses 
of  the  bill  are  most  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and  would,  if  enforced, 
deprive  many  poor  persons  of  some  of  their  dearest,  social,  civil,  and 
religious  liberty;  and  would  be  to  aU  classes  of  dissenters  highly  ob- 
noxious and  oppressive,  and  produce  general  dissatisfaction  and  alarm, 
Avhich  could  only  be  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  bill:  believing  also, 
that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  impede  rather  than  advance  the  progress 
of  education,  this  committee  therefore  most  eai'nestly  recommends  that 
the  most  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  be  immediately  put  forth  to 
oppose  the  bill  by  every  constitutional  means,  and  in  its  every  stage — 
that  public  meetings  be  held  to  explain  the  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
bill — and  that  petitions  be  sent  from  every  congregation  and  school  in 
our  connexion,  earnestly  imploring  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
educational  clauses  may  be  utterly  expunged,  or  the  bill  entirely  re- 
jected. And  this  committee  further  recommends,  that  the  petitions 
should,  if  possible,  be  presented  to  the  House  on  or  before  the  22nd 
instant,  when  the  bill  is  again  to  come  under  its  consideration;  or  if 
in  some  instances  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  then,  at  all  events, 
before  it  comes  on  for  the  third  reading.' 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  dwell  much  on  the 
specific  objections  lying  against  the  '  amended'  provisions  of  the 
government  bill.  They  have  been  largely  insisted  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  and  at  the  various  public  meetings  which 
for  some  time  past  have  been  daily  held  through  the  country. 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  we  may  there- 
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fore  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  recapitulating  them  at  large. 
To  one  or  two,  however,  we  will  just  advert.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  committee  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  has  at  length  broken  its  somewhat  suspicious  silence  by 
recording  its  judgment  on  the  general  character  of  the  measure, 
and  more  particularly  its  bearing  on  the  schools  under  their  care. 
The  following  resolution,  adopted  with  several  others,  expresses 
the  view  of  the  committee  on  the  latter  point,  and  may  suffice 
us  in  reference  to  this  feature  of  the  case  : 

'  1.  That  while  this  committee  would  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
altered  '  Factories  Bill'  the  clause  compelling  attendance  on  such 
schools  upon  Sundays  has  been  withdraAvn,  they  conceive  that  it  would 
be  a  perilous  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  bill  is  thereby  matei'ially 
amended.  The  principle  of  a  paid  agency  iii  Sunday-schools  tliey 
believe  to  be  unsuited  for  the  attainment  of  their  most  important 
objects.  For  the  quantity,  quality,  or  efficiency  of  the  religious  and 
moral  education  that  would  be  given  in  the  Sunday-schools  created  by 
this  bill,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee.  The  existence  of  such 
schools  under  the  influences  and  with  the  wealth  and  power  with 
which  they  would  be  invested,  would  still  be  injurious,  if  not  ruinous, 
to  existing  Sunday-schools.  Thus  the  public  benefits  resulting  from 
such  a  legislative  enactment  would  be  doubtful,  but  its  evil  results, 
certain,' 

In  the  mode  of  management  devised  by  the  bill,  considerable 
alterations  have  been  effected,  the  tendency  of  which  is  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  objections  previously  entertained.  Dr.  Reed 
has  put  this  matter  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  his  reasoning.  After  stating  that  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
trustees,  though  not  a  vote,  is  given  to  the  government  inspector, 
he  adds — 

'  The  next  arrangement  is,  that  the  clergyman,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  chairman.  The  next  is,  that  this  clergyman 
shall  appoint  a  second  trustee,  of  course  his  friend,  to  sit  with  him  at 
that  board.  The  next  is,  that  those  who  subscribe  liberally  to  the 
erection  or  support  of  the  school,  shall  return  one  member  to  that 
board;  and,  as  these  schools  are  to  be  regulated  strictly  jon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church,  he  will,  of  course,  be  a  churchman.  Then  four 
other  persons  are  to  become  trustees;  and  these  four  persons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  rate-payers ;  but  so  to  be  chosen  as  that  no  person  can  vote 
for  more  than  two,  and  therefore  there  Avill  be,  by  necessity,  a  majority 
choosing  two,  and  the  minority  choosing  two.  This  might  seem  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  dissenters  in  all  cases.  As  machinery,  you 
will  think  this  laborious  and  clumsy.  All  these  arrangements  are  in 
reference  to  a  particular  parochial  school;  it  has  nothing  of  simpUcity 
in  it,  and  I  think  in  the  working  it  would  be  found  almost  impracti- 
cable. 
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'Butlainnot  now  speaking  so  mucli  to  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement 
as  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  it.    It  seems  to  provide,  with  a  great 
air  of  liberality,  that  the  dissenter  in  every  case  shall  have  a  seat,  and 
shall  utter  a  voice,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  takes  care  that  there  shall 
be  an  impossibility  of  the  dissenting  voices  ever  becoming  a  majority  in 
that  board.    Under  the  former  arrangement  there  was  just  a  possibility 
that,  if  the  dissenters  were  strong,  they  might  secure  to  themselves  a 
majority,  and  express  there  a  controlling  opinion.     This  might  have 
happened  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts.     It  might  happen, 
that  a  churclnvarden  might  be  a  dissenter,  although  there  is  strange 
inconsistency  in   such  an   association.      It  might  happen   that   mill- 
owners  might  be  returned  who  were  dissenters;  and  in   Manchester  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  majority  of  mill-owners  are  dissenters;  thei-e- 
fore  the  likelihood  would  have  been  that,  in  such  a  place  as  Man- 
chester, the  return  might  have  been  occasionally  in  favour  of  the  non- 
conformists.     But   now    it   is   impossible.      The   arrangement  is    so 
complete,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  so  subtle,  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
dissenting  voice  from  any  control  at  any  time  in  the  proceedings.    Who 
would,  as  a  dissenter,  sit  at  a  board  where  he  had  no  chance  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  could  by  any  possibility  prevail?     I  call  this 
playing  a  game  with  loaded  dice — a  profession  of  liberality  which  has 
nothing  of  reality  in  it;  and  I  had  much  rather  that  a  measure  should 
be  proposed,  in  plain,  distinct  terms,  to  deprive  us  of  a  right,  than  to 
make  a  parade  of  giving  what  in   fact  is  meant  to  be  withheld.     I 
denounce  this  portion  of  the  measure,  therefore,  as  unworthy  of  states- 
men— as  an  insult  to  the  character  of  Englishmen — which,  whatever 
may  be  its  blemishes,  has  never  been  charged  with  the  want  of  truth- 
fulness and  honesty.' — pp.  3 — 5. 

The  mastership  of  these  schools  will  necessarily  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  since  each  appointment  is  to  be  recognised 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  as  the  assistants  to  the  master 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  they  will  certainly  be  of  the 
same  religious  complexion.     A  new  test  act  will  thus  be  devised, 
as  unjust  in  principle,  and  as  offensive  and  vexatious  in  operation, 
as  any  which  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  a  former  age  has  framed. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  qualifications  of  a  dissenting  teacher, 
he  neither  can  accept,  nor,  if  willing  to  do  so,  would  he  be  able 
to  obtain,  such  a  post,     lie  may  be   virtuous,  intelligent,  and 
pains-taking,  but  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  he  could  not  obtain, 
and  the  unscriptural  dogmas  of  the  state-church  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  teach.     '  The  probability  is,'  as  the  authors  of  A  Letter 
to  a  Memher  of  Parliament  remark,  '  that  the  masters  will  very 
generally  be  curates  of  the  established  church,  and  that  thus 
one  step  will  be  made  towards  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of 
the  seventy-eighth  ecclesiastical  canon,   which    enacts   that    '  a 
licence  to  teach  youth  of  the  parish  be  granted  to  none,  but  only 
to  the  said  curate.' ' 

What  may  be  the  fate  of  this  measure  we  know  not.     The 
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ministry  have  yet  stood  by  it,  notwithstanding  the  millions  who 
have  craved  its  rejection,  and  may  possibly  continue  to  do  so. 
J  )oggedly  bent  on  the  adoption  of  their  scheme,  regardless  alike 
of  the  sacredness  of  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  history,, 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  unmindful  of  every  obligation,  save 
those  of  faction,  they  may  resolve  to  persevere.  Should  they  do 
so, — and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  they  will  not, — such  a  spirit 
will  be  raised  in  this  country  as  no  generation  has  witnessed  since 
the  atrocities  of  Laud  alienated  the  popular  mind  from  the 
hierarch}^,  and  paved  the  w^ay  for  its  overthrow.  It  may  struggle 
on  a  short  time  longer,  but  if  there  be  faith  in  men,  and  force  in 
righteous  principles,  it  will  speedily  be  overthrown  amidst  the 
indignant  execration  of  an  outraged  people.  The  Ministry 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
spoken  out  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  daily 
gathering  strength.  The  '  sacred  right  of  petitioning'  has  been 
exercised  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
yet  pressing  forward  to  swell  the  ranks  of  opposition.  The 
character  of  the  petitioners  gives  weight  to  their  prayer.  What- 
ever high  churchmen  may  think  of  their  ecclesiastical  status, 
even  their  enemies  will  not  venture  to  deny — such  of  them  at 
least  as  retain  one  particle  of  candour — that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  belong  to  the  soundest,  the  most  healthful,  the  most  moral 
portion  of  the  community.  In  June,  1839,  the  Standard  boasted 
that  3,091  petitions,  whose  signatures  did  not  amount  to  40,000, 
had  been  presented  against  the  education  scheme  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government,  and  appealed  to  this  fact  as  decisive  against 
the  measure ;  and  yet  the  Conservative  administration  of  1843 
can  persist,  up  to  this  moment,  in  a  bill,  the  rejection  of  which 
has  been  solicited  by  millions  of  earnest  and  intelligent  peti- 
tioners. We  wait  the  issue  with  confidence,  assured  that,  what- 
ever may  be  its  immediate  complexion,  its  ultimate  tendencies 
arc  fraught  with  good. 

In  the  meantime,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  and  sift  well  our 
views,  to  look  to  the  ground  we  have  taken  up,  to  ascertain  the 
value  as  well  as  the  truth  of  our  principles,  and  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  possibility  of  being  speedily  called  on  to 
sacrifice  much  in  their  defence.  So  far  as  the  educational  question 
is  concerned,  we  have  been  gratified  to  observe  the  right  direction 
of  the  popular  mind.  Everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions,  this  has 
been  visible,  nor  have  indications  been  wanting  of  the  growing 
enlightenment  of  our  more  influential  men  on  this  point.  The 
following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Baj)tist 
Union,  in  April  last,  though  not  repudiating  state  grants  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  bespeaks  a  gratifying  approximation  to  the 
whole  truth : 
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'  That  the  Union  feel  it  their  duty  to  declare  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  education  of  the  community  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the 
government.  They  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  because  it  is  beyond 
the  just  province  of  civil  government,  and  because  it  cannot  fail  to 
influence  religious  opinions,  popular  education  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  state  in  any  way  of  direction  or  control;  all  such 
interference  being  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  permission  of  it  affording  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  antichristian 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.' 

Dr.  Payne's  pamphlet,  which  wc  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  which — excepting  the  last  page — we  have  read 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  is  a  well-timed  and  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  general  cause.  It  is  written  with  earnestness,  yet 
never  fails  in  discretion ;  is  clear  and  decided  in  its  principles, 
yet  perfectly  free  from  bitterness ;  is  logical,  without  being  dry, 
and  courteous,  without  suppression  of  the  truth.  The  object  of 
the  bill  is  thus  described,  and  we  beseech  our  readers  to  keep 
the  fact  in  mind. 

*  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  it  should  ever  have  been  introduced — 
that  any  bill  at  all  to  secure  the  education  of  the  operative  classes  should 
have  emanated  from  the  men  to  whom  it  owes  its  parentage — but  pre- 
eminently such  a  bill!  Amazing,  I  mean,  that  there  should  have 
existed  in  any  quarter  the  slightest  expectation  of  cajoling  the  country 
into  the  acceptance  of  such  a  bill.  For  what  is  its  object?  Evidently 
to  recover  for  the  church  its  lost  ground  in  the  country,  by  taking  the 
young  under  its  fostering  care,  and  by  forming  a  second  established 
church  for  them,  to  preserve  them  from  that  awful  apostasy  (to 
dissent)  from  which  its  originators  are  hopeless  of  reclaiming  their 
parents.  Its  object  is  to  close  the  doors  of  all  the  existing  dissenting 
schools, — to  extinguish  dissent  itself, — and  to  force  back  again,  by  in- 
direct and  Jesuitical  means,  those  wanderers  from  the  fold  of  the 
establishment  who  would  never  voluntarily  return!  It  aims  to  do  all 
this  also  in  violation  of  the  constitution  which  permits  and  sanctions 
dissent; — and,  what  would  be  very  amusing,  did  it  not  involve  injustice 
and  legalized  robbery,  it  seeks  to  make  dissenters  the  means  of  doing  all 
this.  It  seeks  to  convert  them  into  religious  suicides,  by  forcing  them  to 
contribute  to  an  uncontrolled  amount — in  violation  of  the  constitution — 
to  the  support  of  measures  designed  and  adapted  to  destroy  them  and 
their  principles  for  ever!  And  while  announcing  the  design  to 
perpetrate  this  monstrous  wrong  upon  dissenters,  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  have  the  face  gravely  to  ask  us,  '  How  can  you  be  dissatisfied 
with  so  excellent  a  bill?" — pp.  3,  4. 

Dr.  Payne  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  interference  of 
government  with  education,  any  further  than  the  granting  of 
pecuniary  aid  in  support  of  the  secular  instruction  supplied  in 
schools  originated  by  voluntary  and  benevolent  exertions.     We 
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confess,  for  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  consistency  of 
much  of  our  author's  reasoning  with  such  an  admission,  and  we 
respectfully  solicit  his  serious  attention  to  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy. We  are  the  more  surprised  at  his  setting  this  limita- 
tion to  his  views,  from  the  clear  and  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  his  general  reasonings  are  prosecuted.  In  the  following 
passage.  Dr.  Payne  confirms  the  view  which  we  expressed  last 
month,  and  we  are  glad  to  adduce  the  sanction  of  so  respectable 
an  authority:  — 

'  My  present  concern  is,  however,  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  for  the  people — 
a  duty  springing  out  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  people. 
This,  I  acknowledge,  I  more  than  doubt.  The  work  of  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  tdtra  vires  of  government,  to  be  beyond 
its  legitimate  province  ;  it  is  not  the  work  that  government  Avas  insti- 
tuted to  accomplish;  it  is  as  little  the  proper  business  and  duty  of  the 
civil  government  to  educate  the  people,  as  to  supply  them  with  woi'k 
and  food.  The  legitimate  office  of  the  civil  governor  is  to  defend  our 
natural  and  civil  rights.  Without  government,  every  person  would  be 
obliged  to  defend  his  person,  his  life,  limbs,  property,  &c.,  in  the  best 
Avay  he  could.  After  the  establishment  of  government,  the  right  of 
defence  is,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  to  those  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  is  vested;  but,  strictly  speaking,  notliing  else  is  transferred. 
Civil  government  is  instituted  to  do  this  one  thing,  and  nothing  else. 
It  acts  within  its  proper  province  only  when  it  frames  and  executes 
laws  to  secure  us  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  those  natural  rights 
of  which  the  very  existence  of  government  implies  the  personal  sur- 
render. If  it  move  a  step  beyond  this  point,  it  is  acting  idtra  vires  of 
its  office;  and,  without  venturing  to  assert  that  it  ought  never  to  do 
this,  I  will  add  that  it  should  never  be  done  but  under  the  impulse  of 
necessity, — since  every  institution,  in  every  country,  has  been  invari- 
ably found  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  country  ivhen 
it  has  kept  within  its  province.  The  complaint  of  some  is,  that  govern- 
ment does  not  do  enough;  the  true  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  it  has  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much.  Over-legislation  is  the  great  evil  to  be  avoided: 
we  are  sure  to  have  enough  of  it.  Had  the  government  of  this  country 
possessed  the  wisdom  to  let  many  things  with  which  they  have  inter- 
fered alone,  our  commerce,  and  our  religion,  and  our  national  character, 
would  have  been  the  gainers  by  it.  Statesmen  have  yet  to  learn  the 
lesson,   '  Do  ?iof  intermeddle.^ ' — pp,  8,  9. 

Again  he  argues,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  view, — 

'  If  it  be  the  duty  of  government,  on  the  ground  alleged,  to  take  the 
work  of  education  into  its  own  hands,  there  are  ten  thousand  other 
things  with  which  it  might  interfere,  and,  indeed,  must  interfere  and 
subject  to  its  control.  The  argument  is  this,  government  must 
educate  the  people  to  preserve  their  civil  rights  intact, — to  j^reserve 
them  from  that  aggression  and  violence  which  are,  sometimes  at  least, 
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the  result  of  ignorance.  Now  every  one  must  see,  on  reflection,  that 
this  argument  is  invalid  unless  it  will  bear  to  be  generalized, — or,  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  more  logical  terms, — unless  the  implied 
major  premiss  be  true.  It  cannot  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  educate  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  uphold  civil  rights,  unless  it 
be  his  duty  to  do  everything  that  possesses  the  same  tendency.  This 
it  is  impossible  to  admit.  Its  admission  would  let  in  the  interference 
of  the  secular  power  where  every  one  feels  it  ought  not  to  enter, — 
(yea,  in  what  would  it  shut  it  out  ?) — into  the  mode  of  conducting 
business,  the  management  of  domestic  concerns,  &c.  It  might  fix  the 
style  of  living  of  our  merchants  and  tradesmen,  the  expenses  of  ia- 
milies,  for  lavish  expenditure  often  leads  to  dishonesty  and  robbery. 
If  you  once  allow  the  civil  magistrate  to  go  beyond  the  legitimate 
boundary,  to  enforce  measures  which  he  may  happen  to  think  tend  to 
preserve  civil  rights  from  acts  of  aggression,  and  do  not  confine  him  to 
the  punishment  of  the  overt  acts  themselves,  where  is  he  to  stop?  What 
is  to  prevent  his  legislating  about  everything?  Civil  government,  if 
thus  exercised,  would  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  directions 
and  commands  of  law  would,  like  the  plague  of  frogs,  come  into  our 
houses,  and  into  our  bed-chambers,  and  into  our  ovens  and  our 
kneading-troughs.  The  civil  governor  is  to  direct  the  threatenings 
of  law  against  acts  which  directly  infringe  upon  civil  rights,  and  he 
is  farther  to  execute  these  threatenings,  but  he  is  to  go  no  further.' 
—pp.  11,  12. 

Against  the  interference  of  government  with  the  religions  in- 
struction of  the  people,  Dr.  Payne  reasons  with  a  directness  and 
force  which  are  truly  refreshing.  His  argument  is  of  compre- 
hensive bearing,  and  is  susceptible  of  manifold  other  applications 
than  that  which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  popular  mind.  What 
will  the  advocate  of  church-rates  say  to  the  following  ?  For  our- 
selves, we  confess  that,  if  this  reasoning  be  correct — and  we  have 
no  doubt  on  the  point, — we  cannot  see  the  }n'opriety  of  paying 
such  an  impost. 

'  Besides,  the  compulsory  suppoi't  of  I'eligion  is  at  variance  with  the 
very  nature  of  religion.  Every  religious  service  and  offering  must  be 
voluntary,  to  be  accepted  of  God.  Every  payment  to  the  support  of 
religion  extorted  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  government — especially  if 
applied  to  the  support  of  what  is  false  in  religion — is  a  vile  oblation  in 
the  sight  of  God.  He  will  accept  the  free-will  offering  only.  He  looks 
at  the  heart,  not  at  the  silver  and  the  gold;  i\\Q  former  is  the  offering. 
When,  by  the  compulsion  of  law,  even  great  wealth  is  placed  upon 
God's  altar,  there  is  no  offei-ing — nothing  for  him  to  accept;  and  he 
may  be  expected  to  say  to  the  extorters  of  such  an  oblation,  '  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands?' 

'  On  this  ground,  I  should  totally  disapprove  of  any  law  rendering 
the  support  of  religion  compulsory,  even  if  the  sovereign  and  the 
country  held  precisely  the  same  religious  faith.  There  would  not 
then,  indeed,  exist  the  evil,  pei'haps  we  may  say,  the  great  evil,  that 
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exists  now — *  tlie  evil  of  multitudes'  being  compelled  to  support  what 
they  deem  false,  perhaps  dangerous,  in  religion;  but  there  would  exist 
the  evil  of  compulsory  support.  And  this  is,  of  itself,  of  appalling 
magnitude — an  evil  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  very  principle  of 
obedience,  by  substituting  the  authority  of  man  for  the  authority  of 
God.  It  also  assumes  authority,  on  the  part  of  man,  where  there  is 
none.  God  has  set  me  free  from  human  control  in  reference  to  the 
support  of  religion.  I  am  bound  to  him  to  support  it,  but  not  to  man. 
And  he  has  thus  left  all  men  free,  that  their  contributions  and  their 
services  may  do  honour  to  him,  flowing,  as  they  may  then  appear  to  do, 
from  unmingled,  as  v/ell  as  reverential  regard  to  his  authority.  God 
has  a  right  to  control  conscience, — man  none  at  all.' — pp.  26,  27. 

Bat  it  is  not  on  the  education  question  only  that  we  are 
anxious  to  see  our  friends  take  up  right  and  tenable  ground.  The 
present  measure  is  but  an  effect,  of  which  the  state  church  is  the 
cause,  and  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  that  church  our 
attention  must  be  directed,  if  we  would  permanently  guard  our- 
selves from  the  monstrous  injustice  with  Avhich  we  are  threatened. 
Neither  civil  nor  religious  equality  can  be  secured  while  the 
present  alliance  subsists  between  the  church  and  the  state.  Such 
equality  we  claim  as  our  right.  We  ask  no  more,  we  will  not 
be  content  with  less :  but  in  order  to  its  attainment, — and  to 
this  we  crave  the  attention  of  our  readers, — the  predominance  of 
the  state  sect  must  be  terminated.  We  do  not  seek — whatever 
Lord  Brougham  in  his  folly  may  allege — sectarian  triumphs  in 
preference  to  works  of  charity,  but  we  are  not  willing,  even  at 
the  bidding  of  his  lordship  and  his  new-made  friends,  to  allow 
the  old  enemies  of  English  liberty  to  effect  a  triumph  against 
which  our  fathers  contended  at  the  cost  of  life.  Sir  James 
Graham  has  affirmed  that  equality  Ave  are  not  to  have.  He  has 
taken  off  the  mask,  and  we  thank  him  for  doing  so.  His  de- 
claration precludes  all  doubt,  and  renders  our  course  both  simple 
and  obvious.  The  present  bill  is  but  one  of  many  evils  flowing 
from  the  unchristian  connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  and  if  abandoned,  it  will  only  be  for  a 
time,  and  in  hope  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  We  are 
therefore  shut  up  to  one  course.  Self-preservation  and  religious 
duty  alike  enjoin  it,  and  the  sooner  we  look  it  fairly  in  the  face 
the  better.  Dr.  Payne  adverts  to  this  necessity,  and  we  com- 
mend his  reasoning  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  dissenters. 

'If,'  he  remarks, '  in  reply  to  the  previous  reasoning — designed  to  shew 
that  no  man  can  be  righteously  compelled  to  support  and  extend  religious 
principles  which  he  considers  at  variance  with  the  Bible, — it  should  be 
said,  that  because  we  have  an  established  cluuxdi  in  tliis  country, 
government  is  bound  to  teach  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  school,  the 
religious  principles  of  that  church,  I  answer  that,  if  the  conclusion  be 
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not  a  gi'oss  non  sequitur,  (which  it  may  be,  for  the  argument  to  a  dis- 
senter is,  '  because  we  have  one  evil  in  the  country,  we  must  have 
another,')  I  must  assail  the  premises.  I  am  compelled  to  take  my 
ultimate  position,  and  to  say  that,  in  that  case,  we  mvist  not  have  an 
established  church.  Great  as  the  blessing  of  an  established  church 
may  be  in  the  eyes  of  many,  I  am  constrained  to  think  it  a  far  woi'se 
evil  to  have  an  established  church — if  it  cannot  be  had  (and  I  frankly 
say  I  think  it  cannot) — without  the  essential  injustice  of  compelling 
multitudes  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  extension  of  a  religious 
faith  which  -they  deem  unscriptural,  and  without  the  pressure  upon 
conscience,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said — than  to  have  no  esta- 
blished church  at  all.  Most  inexpedient  is  it,  in  Sir  James  Graham, 
as  a  friend  of  the  church,  to  press  the  adoption  of  his  bill.  It  will 
inflict  what  millions  think  a  great  evil  upon  the  country ;  and  these 
millions  will  reason  backwards  from  the  evil  before  to  the  evil  behind; 
from  that  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  us,  '  monstrum  horrendum,^  to 
that  which  already  exists.  Were  I  a  friend  of  the  established  church, 
or  rather  of  the  establishment  of  that  church — for  to  the  episcopalian 
denomination  I  would  cherish  every  sentiment  of  good  will — I  should 
ask  myself,  whether  the  bill  of  Sir  James  did  not  peril  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  present  establislnnent.  Dangerous  no  doubt  it  is  to  the 
establishment  that  so  many  have  left  her  camp,  and  formed  themselves 
into  independent,  if  not  rival  and  hostile,  bodies ;  but  ten  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  would  it  be  if,  because  we  have  one  established 
church,  we  must  have  another,  a  second  established  cluu'ch,  for  the 
children  of  the  country — a  church,  not  supported  by  its  own  funds,  as 
is  sometimes  said  of  the  present,  but  formed  by  the  creation  of  new 
funds,  and  likely  to  diminish  the  scanty  pittance  now  aiforded  to  the 
poor.' — pp.  27,  28. 

We  shall  return  to  this  point  again,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period.  At  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  bill,  and  are 
concerned  specially  to  guard  our  friends  against  the  false 
confidence  which  may  be  attendant  on  its  abandonment.  As 
already  remarked,  that  abandonment,  even  if  it  occur,  which  we 
greatly  doubt,  will  be  only  temporary.  Church  priests  are  re- 
solved to  get  the  education  of  the  people  into  their  hands,  and 
the  Tory  party  are  too  dependent  on  church  support  to  refuse 
their  request.  This  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst  feature  of  the 
case.  Many  of  our  liberal  politicians  arc  disposed  to  yield  much 
in  the  same  direction.  Grossly  ignorant,  or  only  partially  in- 
formed on  all  points  relating  to  religion,  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  cause  of  liberty  in  order  to  promote  that  of  educa- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  out  of 
doors  will  enlighten  some  of  our  senators,  but  at  present  there 
are  few  men  in  parliament  to  whom  we  can  safely  trust  the 
exposition  or  the  advocacy  of  our  principles.  The  Whigs  have 
failed,  notoriously  failed,  at  the  great  crisis.     We  are  not  un- 
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mindful  of  what  they  have  done,  neither  do  we  confound  them 
with  their  Tory  opponents ;  but  the  times  have  advanced  beyond 
them ;  their  creed  is  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and 
we  must  look  out  for  other  friends  if  we  would  have  justice  done 
to  us  within  the  Commons'  house.  Our  great  reliance,  under 
God,  must  be  upon  ourselves  :  upon  our  clear,  well-defined,  and 
consistent  principles,  our  unwearied  activity,  our  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  Christian  consecration.  Let  every  congregation  and 
Sunday  school  petition ;  let  public  meetings  be  held  in  every 
place,  and  communications  be  opened  with  every  representative. 
Above  all,  let  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  be  addressed  to  Ilim 
in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  we  may  yet  be 
spared  from  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  and  protect  our  country 
from  the  terrible  calamity  which  the  success  of  our  opponents 
would  inflict.  '  It  is  quite  enough  to  suffer  the  continuance  of 
old  institutions,  founded  upon  an  order  of  arbitrary  distinctions 
and  exclusions.  That  7iciv  ones  should  be  framed  on  the  same 
principles,  yet  professedly  for  the  general  good,  and  empowered 
to  exact  support  indiscriminately  from  all,  is  to  be  protested 
against  by  every  liberal  mind.'  * 


We  stop  the  press  to  introduce  the  following  extract  from 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  of  the  27th  of  May,  from  which  our 
readers  will  learn  that  the  Factories  Bill  is  deferred  till  after 
the  holidays.  Let  dissenters  continue  their  vigilance  and  firm- 
ness, and  they  may  yet  triumph  ;  but  their  cause,  or  rather,  that 
of  religious  freedom,  is  lost,  if  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
deluded  into  a  false  security. 

'  Mr.  Lambton  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  withdraw 
the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factories  Bill? 

'  Sir  James  Graham  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  to  propose  any  further  progress  with  this 
bill  until  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess;  but  it  was  the  intention  of 
Govei'nment  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  those  clauses. 

'  Mr.  Hawes  asked  whether  he  meant  to  propose  the  clauses  as  they 
now  stood? 

'  Sir  James  Graham  said  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any 
alteration  in  them. 

'  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hawes, 

'  Sir  James  Graham  stated,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  he  should  mention  the  precise  day  on  which  he 
Avould  bring  the  Factories  Bill  before  the  House.' 

*  Foster's  Popular  Ignorance. 
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c 


Few   works   are   more    useful   than  a   well   arranged   and   accurate 
geograpliical  dictionary,  and  few  men  probably  could  be  found  so  com- 
petent to  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  M'CuUoch.     His  ex- 
tensive and  multifarious  information,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  singular 
powers  of  condensation,  and  great  facility  of  arrangement,  constitute  a 
pre-eminent  fitness  for   such  an  undertaking,  and  fully  warrant  the 
confidence  with  whicli  the  jDublic  are  disposed  to  receive  his  labours. 
His  trustworthiness  has  been  tested  by  other  and  analogous  produc- 
tions, so  that  the  present  work  is  ushered  into  notice  under  circum- 
stances  the  most  auspicious.     The  geographical  dictionaries  hitherto 
furnished   to   the    English   reader    have    been    notoriously  deficient 
in  pains-taking  and  accuracy.     They  have  been  mere  compilations, 
hastily  put  together,  without  disci'imination  or  sound   criticism,  and 
have  failed  to   supply  the  I'eader  with  any  references   which  might 
enable  him  to  correct  the  blunders  made.     To   supply  the  deficiency 
thus  existing  in  our  literature  has  been  the  object  proposed  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  in  the  work  before  us,  and  his  success  has  been  complete. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  supply  his  reader  with  a  complete  geographi- 
cal, statistical,  and  historical  dictionary,  but  has  omitted  unimportant 
places  and  objects,  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  describe  such  as 
are  of  general  importance  and  interest.     '  It  has  been  our  object,'  he 
remarks  in  his  preface,   '  by  excluding  articles  and  statements  of  little 
interest,  to  keep  our  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficient  space  for  treating  the  more  important  articles 
at  adequate  length.     It  is   also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
being  a  work  for  the  especial  use  of  Englishmen,  we  have  dwelt  at  the 
greatest  length  on  the  articles  and  details  we  presumed  most  likely  to 
interest  them.     Hence  we  have  appropriated  a  much  larger  space  to 
a  description  of  our  eastern  possessions  and  of  our  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  than  they  may  appear  on  other  grounds  properly 
entitled  to.     On  the  same  principle,  we  have  lengthened  the  accounts 
of  those  countries   and  places  with  which  our  countrymen  have  the 
greatest  intercourse,  or  which  have  acquired  celebrity  by  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  them,  and  have  proportionally  shortened 
the  others.'     The  political  geographjs  comprising  the  industry,  insti- 
tutions, and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  described, 
has  engaged  considerable  attention,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  mass  of 
information  which  no  other  man  could  have  furnished,  and  the  value 
of  which   it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  liighly.     This  is  connected 
with  brief  historical  notices,  togetlier  with  discussions,  more  or  less 
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extended,  on  the  influences  exerted  by  institutions  and  habits  on  the 
Avelfare  of  nations.  In  such  a  work,  minute  errors  cannot  fail  to  exist, 
which  subsequent  revision  will  easily  correct;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  praise,  and  is  deserving  of  the  largest 
patronage.  No  library,  public  or  private,  can  be  complete  without  it, 
and  no  intelligent  Englishman,  whose  means  place  it  within  his  reach, 
will  fail  to  secure  to  himself  the  benefits  of  an  easy  access  to  its  richly 
furnished  pages.  The  work  contains  a  prodigious  amount  of  valuable 
matter,  printed  in  double  columns,  in  a  small  but  clear  type,  and  is 
contained  in  two  thick  volumes  octavo. 


'  Enter  into  thy  Closet ;'  or,  Secret  Prayer  and  its  accompanying 
Exercises,  intended  to  assist  Young  Persons  and  otJiers  in  acquiring 
devotio7ial  Habits,  without  tlie  aid  of  written  Forms.  By  the  Rev. 
James  M'Gill,  Hightae,  Lochmaben.  Glasgow  :  Bryce  ;  London  : 
Hamilton  and  Adams. 

A  little  Avork  very  likely  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  It  treats  of  prayer  under  the  heads  of  adoration,  confession, 
petition,  thanksgiving,  self-dedication,  and  intercession,  and  contains  a 
chapter  on  each  of  these,  with  some  few  others  on  kindred  subjects. 
The  theology  is  sound  and  scriptural,  and  the  style  simple  and  clear. 


War  and  Peace  :   The  evils  of  the  first,  and  a  "plan  for  preserving  the 
last.     By  William  Jay.     London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

A  pamphlet  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Peace  Society, 
and  pref;\ced  by  introductory  oljservations  by  the  late  excellent  secre- 
tary of  that  bod}^  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Jay,  the 
author  of  '  Slavery  in  America.'  It  comprises  a  judicious  and  tem- 
])erate  exposure  of  the  evils  of  war,  illustrated  by  reference  to  facts, 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eastern 
Continent,  and  suggests  a  plan  for  their  prevention,  in  a  system  of 
national  arbitration,  which  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  congress 
of  nations.  There  is  throughout  the  whole  pamphlet  valuable  infor- 
mation, an  exposition  of  lofty  principles  and  views,  and  a  great 
amount  of  j^ractical  wisdom. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  With  a  Memoir  and  Critical 
Remarks  on  his  Genius  and  Writings.  By  James  Montgomery. 
2  vols.     London:  Tilt  and  Bogue. 

We  are  glad  to  find  on  our  table  such  an  edition  of  the  poetical 
works  of  John  Milton.  It  speaks  well  for  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  and  strengthens  our  confidence  in  its  healthfulness  and  in- 
creasing vigour.  We  are  not,  of  course,  about  to  enter  on  the  cri- 
tical investigation  of  Milton's  merits  as  a  poet.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  express  satisfaction  in  the  appearance  of  such  an  edition  as 
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the  present,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  its  pecu 
liarities.  The  typography  is  beautiful,  just  such  as  accords  Avith  our 
notions  of  what  is  due  to  the  great  poet,  whilst  the  illustrations,  which 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  are  from  drawings  which 
bespeak,  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Harvey,  a  more  intimate  sympathy  than 
is  visually  evinced  by  artists  with  their  autlior.  Some  of  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly striking  and  beautiful,  though,  in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  sought  to 
be  illustrated,  places  them  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  art.  They 
are  too  refined  and  ethereal,  too  vast,  impalpable,  and  undefined; 
partake,  in  a  word,  too  exclusively  of  the  qualities  of  pure  spirit,  to  be 
brought  within  the  scope,  or  be  made  subject  to  the  control,  of  the 
painter.  Still  Mr.  Harvey  has  done  much,  and  we  thank  him  for  the 
service. 

The  brief  Memoir,  with  strictures  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Milton,  which  Mr.  Montgomery  lias  furnished,  is  just  such  a  sketch  as 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  his  pen,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  readers.  It  is  the  production  of 
an  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  sympathetic  critic,  one  who  has 
shared  the  inspiration  of  Parnassus,  and  can  therefore  commune  with 
the  iuAvard  and  living  spirit  which  spoke  in  strains  so  unearthly 

'  Of  Man's  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  tliat  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.' 

The  Memoir  is  very  brief,  supplying  merely  an  outline  of  the  poet's 
life,  without  taking  note,  or  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  great 
questions,  political  or  religious,  which  absorbed  so  much  of  Milton's 
time  and  solicitude.  These,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  intentionally 
avoided,  and  tlie  Memoir  is,  in  consequence,  deficient  in  that  interest 
for  which  most  readers  wiU  look.  The  volumes  are  '  got  up'  with 
great  elegance,  and  wiU  form  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  well  as  to  the  library  table. 


The  Christian  rhilosopher  ;  or  the  Connexion  of  Science  mid  Philo- 
sophy tcith  Religion.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
Dick,  LL.D.  Eighth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly  en- 
larged.    Glasgow:  "William  CoUins. 

Oil  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  By  David  Russell,  D.D.  Second 
edition,  much  enlarged.     Glasgow:  James  Maclehose. 

New  and  greatly  improved  editions  of  two  works,  wliich  are  well 
deserving  of  the  reputation  they  have  acquired.  Dr.  Dick  has  care- 
fully revised  the  whole  of  his  volume,  and  made  considerable  additions 
to  some  of  its  departments.  The  article  on  '  Geology'  has  been  en- 
larged to  more  than  double  its  former  extent,  and  several  others,  such 
as  geography,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  have  I'eceived  con- 
siderable additions.  New  topics  have  also  been  introduced,  arising 
out  of  recent  discoveries  in  various  departments  of  science  and  art. 
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In  Dr.  Russell's  volume  also,  considerable  enlargements  have  been 
introduced,  '  chiefly  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
the  Levitical  priesthood  and  festivals,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace.'  The  eiFect  of  these  additions  is 
to  render  the  important  discussions  contained  in  the  volume  both  more 
lucid  and  more  satisfactory. 

Cyelopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  '  The 
Pictorial  Bible,'  occ.  Assisted  by  various  Scholars  and  Divines. 
Parts  I.  and  II.     Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  introduce  this  work  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  our  readers.     The  admirable  character  of  Mr.  Kitto's 
former  publications  led  us  to  rejoice  at  the  first  announcement  of  his 
being  engaged  in  its  preparation.     We  have  long  needed  such  a  work, 
and  the  advanced  state  of  biblical  literature  furnishes  ample  materials 
for  its  completion.     There  is   no  man  living — we  say   so  with  entire 
sincerity — to  whom  we  could  trust  with  so  much  confidence,  as  to  Mr. 
Kitto,  for  a  judicious  and  effective  distribution  of  such  materials,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  receive  from  him 
this  new  contribution  to  a  cause  which  he  has  already  so  ably  served. 
The  literary  aid  secured,  while  it  will  relieve  himself  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  most  onerous  and  overwhehning  labour,  wiU 
secure  to  the  public  the  contributions  of  Biblical  scholars,  antiquarians, 
and  naturalists,  of  the  highest  eminence.      The  initials  of  the  several 
Avriters  will  be  appended  to  their  articles,  thus  affording  all  reasonable 
assurance  that  their  papers  will  be  '  alike  worthy  of  public  confidence, 
and  of  their  own  literary  reputation.'     The  plan  of  the  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  new  matter  inti'oduced,  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor  : — 

1 .  Biblical  Criticism,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Bible  Languages 
— The  Canon  of  Scripture — Literary  History  and  Peculiarities  of  the 
Sacred  Books — Formation  and  History  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture. 
2.  Biblical  Interpretation,  comprehending  the  principles  of  translating 
and  expounding  Scripture — Critical  Estimate  of  the  leading  Inter- 
preters and  principal  Versions,  Ancient  and  Modern.  3.  History — 
Proper  Names  of  Persons — Biographical  Sketches  of  the  more  promi- 
nent characters — Detailed  Accounts  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  Scripture- — Chronology  and  Genealogy  of  Scripture.  4.  Geography. 
— Names  of  Places — Description  of  Scenery — Boundaries  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  Countries  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text.  5.  Archaeology. — Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Jews  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  Scripture — Their  Sacred 
Institutions — Their  Military  Afiairs — Their  Political  Arrangements 
— Their  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits.  6.  Physical  Science. — 
Scripture  Cosmogony  and  Astronomy  —  Zoology  —  Mineralogy  — 
Botany — Meteorology. 

The  work  will  be  principally  occupied  with  matters  which  find  no 
adequate  place  in  other  works,  whilst  many  topics  of  considerable 
general  importance  will  be  noticed  only  in  the  relations  which  they 
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sustain  with  tlic  History,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  the  Bible. 
Persons  and  places  of  Avhom  nothing  is  recorded  worthy  of  note,  will 
be  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  alphabetical  sei'ies  of 
words  will  be  arranged  on  a  greatly  improved  plan.  The  historical 
mode  of  treatment  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  theological  disquisi- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  numerous  maps,  the  work  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  engravings,  both  on  steel  and  wood.  It  is  printed  in 
double  columns,  in  a  neat  and  clear  type,  will  appear  in  monthly  parts, 
price  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  is  intended  to  form  one 
liandsome  octavo  volume.  Whether,  therefore,  Ave  regard  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  author,  the  plan  of  his  present  work,  the 
literary  talent  combined  on  it,  or  the  earnest  supplied  in  the  two 
Parts  now  before  us,  we  feel  authorized  to  express  a  decided  and  far 
more  earnest  approval  than  is  usual  with  us. 


The  Home;  or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joi/s.  By  Frederika 
Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  London  : — Long- 
man and  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  former  work  of  Miss  Bremer, 
entitled  '  The  Neighbours,'  which  we  noticed  in  terms  of  deserved 
commendation  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has  met  with  a  warm 
rece})tion  from  the  English  public.  It  well  deserved  such  treatment, 
and  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  favourable  attention  to  the  volumes  now  on 
our  table.  'As  '  The  Neighbours,'  remarks  Mrs,  Howitt,  'might  be 
regarded  as  a  salutary  picture  of  new  married  life,  '  The  Home,'  I 
think,  will  be  found  equally  charming  and  useful  as  a  picture  of  family 
life  during  the  growth  of  children — a  sketch  of  home  discipline  in 
which  is  seen  hoAv,  without  great  worldly  fortune  or  extraordinary 
events,  a  deep  interest  may  gather  about  a  group  of  individuals  ;  and 
how  faults  and  failings,  and  diversity  of  dispositions,  Avhich,  without 
the  great  saving  principles,  Avould  lead  to  sorrow  and  disunion,  are  by 
these  saving  principles,  love  and  good  sense,  made  to  work  themselves 
out,  and  leave  behind  them  a  sceiie  of  harmony,  aflfection,  and  ir.oral 
culture,  most  charming  to  contemplate.'  The  present  work  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  deep  and  impassioned  intei'est  which  cha- 
racterized its  predecessor;  yet  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  of  no  ordinary 
power,  which  sustains  attention,  enkindles  solicitude,  and  gratifies  the 
purest  of  our  social  affections.  Ernst  Frank,  with  his  high  principles, 
sound  sense,  and  deep  feeling,  couched  beneath  a  cold  exterior,  with 
Elise,  his  beautifid  and  loving  Avife,  partaking  largely  of  the  virtues  of 
her  sex;  their  eldest  and  only  boy  Henrik,  the  mother's  'summer 
child,'  a  fine  intelligent  youth,  fidl  of  life,  but  destined  to  an  early 
grave,  Avith  their  four  daughters,  each  distinguished  from  the  other, 
and  all  presenting,  Avhether  ajiart  or  in  combination,  a  mixture  of 
qualities  adapted  to  awaken  both  the  pride  and  the  aiiprehension  of 
their  parents,  constitute  a  group,  the  like  of  Avhich  may  occasionally 
be  seen,  and  Avhich,  Avhen  once  beheld,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Other 
personages  are  introduced,  some  of  Avhom  act  an  important  and  not  uu- 
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interesting  part,  as  Jacobi,  tlie  tutor  and  friend  of  Henrik,  Mrs. 
Gunilla,  a  kind-hearted,  yet  somewhat  querulous  hidy,  friend  of  the 
family,  and  Assessor  Munter,  a  perpetual  grumbler,  who  yet  knew 
what  warm  affections  were.  Our  young  friends — and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
many  old  ones  too — will  find  these  volumes  full  of  interest,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  fair  author  if  the  eftect  of  their  perusal  be  not 
to  strengthen  domestic  affections,  and  to  correct  many  evils  by  -which 
the  happiness  of  home  is  impaired. 


Annotations  on  the  Pentatetich,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses;  the  Psalms 
of  David;  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Part  XIV.  By  Henry 
Ainsworth.     Glasgow  :  Blackieand  Son. 

The  rising  ministry  are  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Blackie,  for 
placing  the  '  Annotations'  of  Henry  Ainsworth  within  their  reach. 
The  work  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
ministers,  but  may  now  happily  be  obtained,  at  a  small  comparative 
cost,  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  benefiting  by  its  extensive,  varied, 
and  profound  scholarship.  To  praise  such  a  work  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  will  augur  ill  for  the  character  of  our  ministry,  if  the  present  reprint 
docs  not  find  an  extensive  sale.  It  is  now  completed  in  two  neat 
volumes^  and  should  find  its  place  amongst  the  most  cherished  com- 
panions of  those  Avho  are  engaged  in  expounding  the  divine  oracles. 
'  That  such  a  production,  justly  prized  by  foreigners,  should  have  been 
comparatively  overlooked  by  British  scholars,  is  assuredly  not  creditable 
to  the  country  which  gave  the  author  birth.  Tiiis  edition,  being  much 
more  accurate  and  elegant  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  will,  we  fondly 
trust,  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  it  really  merits.  Ains- 
worth's  translation — for  the  learned  Brownist  gives  a  new  version  also 
with  his  '  Annotations' — is  often  peculiarly  happy,  and,  as  observed 
long  since  by  the  excellent  Doddridge,  is  superior  in  se\eral  instances 
to  our  authorized  version.  The  notes,  displaying  rare  erudition,  abound 
injudiciously  selected  and  valuable  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the 
Rabbinical  comments.' 


The  Ilohj  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  Nciv  Testaments,  Translated 
out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  [the  authoi-ized  translation']  accom- 
panied throughout  with  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary and  Revised  Versio?i.  By  the  Eev.  T.  J.  Hussey,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Hayes,  Kent.     Parts  I. — III.     London:  Colburn. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Bible  comes  before  us  with  all  the  sanction 
which  can  be  derived  from  its  editor  being  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  its  being  dedicated  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh.  The  authorized 
version,  with  the  parallel  passages  and  marginal  readings,  is  given 
entire  on  one  side  of  each  page,  whilst  the  other  contains  the 
new  renderings  of  the  editor,  together  with  additions  from  the 
Samaritan   Pentateuch,    and   other  versions,    and    brief    explanatory 
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notes,  incorporated  in  the  manner  of  a  paraphrase.  "We  are  not  by 
any  means  disposed  to  object  to  this  arrangement,  though  we  are  very 
little  influenced  by  the  reason  by  which  Dr.  Hussey  vindicates  his 
making  the  authorized  version  the  basis  of  his  commentary — '  the 
paramount  sanction  of  the  church,  impressed  upon  that  most  noble 
monument  of  human  learning  and  piety.'  It  would  be  premature,  with  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  work  before  us,  to  offer  any  critical  remarks  on 
particular  passages.  We  need  only  say  at  present,  that  though  we 
have  noticed  some  alterations  which  we  do  not  regard  as  amendments, 
and  many  which  are  not  of  much  importance,  we  yet  look  upon  the 
undertaking  as  one  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful,  especially  to 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  learning  or  time  to  examine  the  original 
Scriptures  for  themselves;  and  who  feel,  from  whatever  cause,  so  great 
a  respect  for  our  received  version,  as  not  lightly  to  set  aside  its  ren- 
derings. The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  large  octavo,  and  is  to  be 
completed  in  about  twenty-four  monthly  parts. 


Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  or,  Tracts  and  Essays  on  Topics  connected  loith 
Biblical  Literature  and  Theology.  Editor:  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  &c.  No.  I.  February,  1843.  pp.  204. 
New  York  and  London:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Robinson  as  the  editor  of  this  new  periodical  will 
at  once  ensure  for  it  the  favourable  regard  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Biblical  literature.  Though  the  general  object  of  the  woi'kis  the  same 
as  that  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  of  which  Dr.  Robinson 
was  the  founder,  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  the 
editor,  it  is,  wc  suppose,  intended  to  be  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan,  and  to  be  much  more  specifically  Biblical  than  the 
Repository  has  of  late  been.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  '  intended  to 
exhibit  a  full  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  various  topics  which  may 
at  any  time  be  taken  up,  so  as  to  be  of  permanent  value  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  nature  of  it  is  also  such,  that  articles  cannot  well  be 
divided.  It  will,  however,  be  a  matter  of  effort  with  the  editor,  to 
give  to  the  work  as  great  a  variety  as  shaU  be  compatible  with  these 
higher  objects.'  The  present  number  contains  tliree  articles,  one  on 
the  Angelology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  Professor  Stuart, 
and  the  other  two  on  various  subjects  relating  to  Palestine,  by  the 
editor  himself.  These  form  a  very  important  supplement  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  Tlie  former  corrects,  on 
the  authority  of  the  American  missionaries,  Rev.  Eli  Smith  and  Rev. 
S.  Wolcott,  vai'ious  inadvertencies  into  which  Dr.  Robinson  had  fallen; 
the  latter,  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a  reply  to  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  of  Oxford,  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Robinson's  personal 
examination  led  him,  that  the  present  site  must  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
burial.     We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  Biblical  scholars. 
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Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  H.  I.  Gieseler.  Translated 
from  Third  German  Edition  by  Francis  Cunningham.     3  vols. 

The  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science,  Mechanical  Philo.sophy, 
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Member  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
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570  ;  Hagar,  571 

Carpenter,  Dr.  L.,  Memoirs  of,  205; 
evil  of  the  personal  character  of  con- 
troversy, ib. ;  importance  of  private 
biography,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Dr.  C, 
207,  et.  seq. ;  birth,  ib. ;  teacher  of 
the  young,  208  ;  student  of  theology, 
ib. ;  views  of  the  Trinity,  extract, 
209;  removal  to  Birmingham,  211  ; 
reception  of  diploma,  212;  residence 
at  Exeter,  213 ;  removal  to  Bristol, 
ib. ;  his  last  days,  extract,  214  ;  cha- 
racter, 216;  unitarian  view  of  wor- 
ship, 218 

Chapman,  J.  M.,  Brief  memorials  of  de- 
parted saints,  595 

Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Ex- 
amined, 357 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Personal  recollec- 
tions, 290  ;  value  of  anti-biography, 
ib. ;  sketch  of  the  author,  29 1  et  seq. ; 
Norwich,  extracts,  ib. ;  death  of  her 
father,  293  ;  residence  in  Ireland, 
extract,  294 ;  origin  of  her  bigotry, 
295  ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  297  ;  popery, 
extract,  298  ;  cathohc  emancipation, 
extracts,  299  ;  Millenarianism,  301  ; 
character  of  the  volume,  303 

Cheever,  Rev.  G.,  God's  Hand  in 
America,  119 

Church  of  Scotland,  publications  on, 
121  ;  great  importance  of  present 
movements  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  non-in- 
trusionists  described,  123  ;  church  of 
Scotland,  ib. ;  state  of  parties,  ib.  ; 
church  of  Scotland's  claim  of  right, 
124;  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
125  ;  leading  claims  of  the  non-in- 
trusionists,  ib. ;  origin  of  their  claims, 
127  ;  first  book  of  discipline,  129  ; 
second  book  of  discipline,  ib. ;  settle- 
ment of  1592,  130  ;  era  of  the  veto, 
131  ;  veto  law,  e.vtracl,  132 ;  Auch- 
terarder  case,  134  ;  Strathbogie,  135  ; 
spiritual  independence,  ib. ;  usage  of 
the  church,  137 ;  failure  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  government,  138  ;  cor- 
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respondence,  extracts,  140  ;  difficul- 
ties of  the  non-intrusionists,  141  ; 
"  The  Claim,"  and  "  The  Memorial," 
142  ;  duties  of  the  non-intrusionists 
144 ;  chai'acter  of  establishments,  146  ; 
Sir  James  Graham's  letter,  ib. 
Complete  Suffrage  Movement,  tracts 
on,  90  ;  Chartism,  ib. ;  origin  of  re- 
forms, 91  ;  tests  to  which  subjected, 
92  ;  representation  as  the  basis  of  go- 
vernment, 93  ;  doctrine  of  complete 
suffrage,  95 ;  origin  of  it  in  the  last 
century,  96  ;  reform  bill,  98  ;  people's 
charter,  ib. ;  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  99  ;  Joseph  Sturge,  100  ; 
meeting  at  Manchester,  102  ;  decla- 
ration, extract,  ib. ;  Birmingham  Com- 
plete Suffrage  Union,  104;  confer- 
ence, 10.5;  object  of  the  Union,  107; 
Mr.  Sharman's  motion,  extract,  108  ; 
associations,  109  ;  importance  of  the 
subject.  111  ;  religion  and  politics, 
112  ;  importance  of  Christianity,  114 
Confessions  of  an  Apostate,  118 
Cottle,  J.,  Essays  on  Socinianism,  358 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  Diary  and  Letters 
of,  353 

D'Aubigne,  J.  H.  M.,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  597 

Dax,  T.,  Letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
340  ;  outcry  against  the  law,  ib.  ; 
changes,  341 ;  imperfections  of  the 
law,  342  ;  documents  deficient  in  in- 
formation, ib. ;  want  conciseness,  343  ; 
technicality,  excessive,  344  ;  proceed- 
ings too  complex,  345  ;  division  of 
tribunals  improper,  ?5. ;  intervals  too 
long,  346  ;  right  of  appeal  improper, 
347  ;  productive  of  expense  and  in- 
justice, 348;  propositions  for  reform, 
ib. 

Dick,  Dr.  T.,  The  Christian  Philoso- 
pher, eighth  edition,  718 

Dissenters,  conduct  of,  see  Government 
Education  Bill 

Dissenters'  Marriage  Acts,  389 ;  cha- 
racter of  these  acts,  ib. ;  origin  of 
their  faults,  390  ;  sketch  of  the  acts, 
391  ;  objections  to  them,  392,  et  seq. ; 
expense  of  registering  chapels,  ib. ; 
improper  claims  in  order  to  registra- 
tion, extract,  394 ;  demand  of  the 
registrar,  397  ;  limited  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  a  licence,  401  ;  unequal 
conditions  respecting  the  place,  402  ; 
reasons  why  not  more  generally  acted 
on,  406  ;  change  among  dissenters  on 
the  subject,  407 

Ellis,  Mrs.,  The  Wives  of  England,  690 ; 
eminent  qualifications  of  the  author 
for  her  work,  ib. ;  neglect  of  female 
education,  692  ;  importance  of  mar- 


riage, G93  ;  confidence  and  truth,  694  ; 
analysis  and  commendation  of  the 
volume,  696 

Factories  Education  Bill,  publications 
on,  573  ;  character  of  the  times,  574  ; 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
history,  575  ;  Sir  James  Graham  and 
his  bill,  extract,  576  ;  interference  of 
government  with  education,  578  ;  Mr. 
Fox's  pamphlet,  579 ;  Prussian  sys- 
tem, 581  ;  character  of  the  bill,  582  ; 
injury  inflicted  by  it  on  religion,  ex- 
tracts, 583 ;    Mr.    Dunn's   pamphlet, 

587  ;    Mr.  Hare's  Analytical  Digest, 

588  ;  Mr.  Baynes's  summary  of  ob- 
jections, ib. ;  compulsory  character 
of  the  bill,  extract,  589  ;  Sir  R.  Peel's 
former  objection  to  the  scheme,  592  ; 
protest  against  the  bill,  593 

Family  Essays,  609 

Ford,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Damascus,  117 

Geology  for  Beginners,  works  by  "Ri- 
chardson and  others,  558 ;  value  of 
Mr.  R.'s  work,  ib.;  definition  of  the 
science  disputed,  559  ;  fossil  concho- 
logy,  560  ;  fossil  botany,  561  ;  fossil 
animal  remains,  extracts,  562  ;  prac- 
tical character  of  the  science,  ex- 
tract, 564;  character  of  Mr.  R.'s 
work,  ib. ;  importance  of  'geological 
lectures,  565  ;  modes  of  fossils,  ib. ; 
Sopwith's  geological  models,  ib. 

Godkin,  Rev.  J.,  Apostolical  Chris- 
tianity, 414  ;  revival  of  Romanism, 
ib. ;  its  decline  on  the  Continent, 
415  ;  its  hold  on  Ireland,416 ;  changes 
in  that  country,  417  ;  qualifications  of 
Mr,  G.  for  his  work,  418  ;  analysis  of 
the  work,  419  ;  mistakes  of  the  author, 
420  ;  Apostolical  succession,  421  ;  the 
Lord's  Supper,  422  ;  transubstantia- 
tion,  423  ;  approval  of  the  work,  425 

Government  Education  Bill,  publica- 
tions on,  697  ;  excited  state  of  the 
dissenting  community,  ib. ;  character 
of  the  movement,  698  ;  presentation 
of  petitions,  extract,  700  ;  Sir  J. 
Graham's  speech,  extract,  702  ;  op- 
position of  public  bodies  to  the  amend- 
ments, extracts,  704 ;  congregational 
union,  ib. ;  deputies,  705  ;  Wesleyans, 
ib. ;  Sunday-school  LTnion,  707  ;  mas- 
tership of  the  schools,  708  ;  probable 
fate  of  the  measure,  ib. ;  Baptist 
union,  709  ;  Dr.  Payne's  pamphlet, 
extracts,  710;  church  and  state,  713  ; 
duties  of  the  country,  7 1 4 

Halliwell,  J.  O.,  The  Nursery  Rhymes 

of  England,  602 
Hannah,  Rev.  Dr.,  Memorials  of  Lessey, 

357 
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Health  of  Towns,  an  examination  of 
M'Kinnon's  bill,  219  ;  difficulties  of 
the  writer,  ib. ;  comparative  success, 
220  ;  character  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined, 221 ;  absurdity  of  Mr.  M'K.'s 
pretensions,  223  ;  statistical  facts, 
225  ;  consecration,  226  ;  spoliation  in- 
flicted by  the  bill,  227  ;  importance  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  dissenters, 
228 

Hodgson,  Rev.  R.,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism considered,  see  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism 

Homes  for  discharged  young  criminals, 
523  ;  usefulness  of  Vingtrinier,  ib. ; 
demoralizing  tendency  of  a  prison, 
ib. ;  efforts  to  reclaim  discharged  cri- 
minals, 524  ;  change  of  public  feeling, 

525  ;  protection  for  young  criminals, 

526  ;  penitentiary  systems,  529  ;  im- 
portance of  introducing  the  system 
into  England,  ib. 

Horner,  L.,  Esq.,  Memoirs  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Francis  Horner,  M.P., 
506  ;  interesting  character  of  the 
■work,  ib. ;  sketch  of  its  subject,  507, 
et  seq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  extracts, 
lb.;  Brougham,  extracts,  510;  Earl 
Fiizwilliam,  512  ;  difficulties  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  extracts,  513  ; 
the  Pitt  ministry,  extract,  514;  whig 
ministry,  extracts,  ib. ,-  union  of  par- 
ties, ea-^rac^  516;  Whitbread,  517; 
Burdett,  518;  Sir  S.  Romilly,  519; 
Jeremy  Bentham,  520  ;  decline  of  Mr. 
Horner's  health,  extracts,  ib. ;  death 
and  character,  522 
Howitt,    Mary,    Translation    of    The 

Neighbours,  by  Bremer,  116 
Howitt,  Mary,  The  Home,  by  do.,  720 

,  W.,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life 

of  Germany,  327 ;  value  of  such  a 
work,  ib. ;  first  impressions,  extract, 
328  ;  Valley  of  Peter,  330  ;  out  of  door 
life,  extract,  331  ;  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  332  ;  private  intercourse,  extract, 
333  ,  female  education,  335  ;  Uhland, 
336  ;  Hernhut,  338  ;  commendation 
of  the  work,  340 
Hussey,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Revised  Version  and 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  721 

Infidelity,  Course  of  Lectures  on,  117 
Intelligence,  Literary,    119,   239,   359, 

603,  723 
Is  it  Good,  or  is  it  Evil  ?  352 

Jay,  Rev.  W.,  Works  of,  vol.  v.,  352 
Jay,  W.,  War  and  Peace,  717 

Kelly,  Rev.  D.,  Sabbath  Evening  Read- 
ings, 117 

Kitto,  John,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  719 


Knight,  C,  Library  Edition  of  Shaks- 
pere,  33  ;  duty  of  Christians  in  refer- 
ence to  authors  like  Shakspere,  ib. ; 
objectionable  features  in  his  works, 
34 ;  folly  of  entirely  discarding  writers 
of  his  class,  35  ;  such  an  attempt 
renders  curiosity  more  intense,  36 ; 
are  read  by  stealth,  37  ;  leads  to  ex- 
cess, 38  ;  evils  of  artificial  ignorance 
are  great,  39 ;  objections  replied 
to,  41 ;  duties  of  parents  and  minis- 
ters, 42  ;  conduct  of  the  imagination, 
46  ;  qualifications  of  Mr.  Knight  as 
editor  of  Shakspere,  48 ;  text,  52  ; 
Stevens's  edition,  ib. ;  Collyer's  edition, 
53;  merits  of  Mr.  Knight's  edition,  54. 

Kohl,  J.  G.  Esq.,  Russia  and  the 
Russians  in  1842,  77  ;  great  value  of 
the  work,  ib. ;  Petersburg,  78;  Litera- 
ture in  Russia,  79  ;  education,ea,-<racte, 
80  ;  servants,  extracts,  82  ;  Reading, 
84 ;  the  Butterweek,  extracts,  85  ;  the 
Greek  Church,  86  ;  Easter,  87  ;  in- 
toxication, 89. 

Lawrance,  Miss,  The  History  of  Wo- 
man in  England,  548 ;  character  of 
Miss  L.'s  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  present 
work,  ib.;  her  eminent  qualifications 
for  the  undertaking,  549  ;  Boadicea, 
ib. ;  Saxon  women,  551 ;  Ethclfleda, 
553  ;  Norman  invasion,  extract,  554  ; 
nuns  of  the  middle  ages,  555  ;  convent 
schools,  556  ;  future  volumes  antici- 
pated, 557 

Layman,  A,  The  Approaching  Down- 
fall of  Popery,  355 

Leifchild,  Dr.  J.,  Original  Hymns 
adapted  to  general  worship  and  spe- 
cial occasions,  229 ;  improvement  in 
congregational  psalmody,  ib. ;  origin 
and  design  of  the  work,  230  ;  character 
of  its  execution,  26. ;  Universal  praise, 
231  ;  commendation  of  the  volume, 
232 

London,  Bishop  of,  A  charge  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  London  ;  see  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of 
London. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  303 ;  Niebuhr's  history,  ib. ; 
early  annals  of  Rome,  ib. ;  theory  of 
Niebuhr,  Perizonius,  and  Macaulay, 
extract.  304  ;  falsehood  in  history, 
306 ;  Horatius  Codes,  309  ;  Valerius, 
310 ;  Defence  of  the  bridge,  ib., 
Battle  of  Regillus,  312;  Virginia, 
314;  character  of  the  work,  316. 

Macdonald,  J.,  A  Pastor's  Memorial,  596 

M'Culloch,  J.  R.,  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, 598,716 

M'Gill,  Rev.  J.,  Enter  into  thy  Closet, 
717 
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Mannering,  Rev.  E.,  Christian  Happi- 
ness considered,  117 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  individuals,  600 
Marks,  Rev.  R.,  Danger  and  Duty,  375 
Miller,  E.,     Voice   of    Christ    to     the 

Churches,  596 
Montgomery,   J.,    Poetical    Works   of 

Milton,  717 
Morris,  A.  J.,  Lectures  by,  601 
Morris,   Rev.  C,  Funeral   Sermon  for 

Harry,  354 
Mulready,  W.,  edition   of  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  350 

Narrien,  J.,  Elements  of  Geometry,  598 
Newfoundland,  Works  on,  by  Bonny- 
castle  and  Jukes,  316  ;  discovery  of 
the  country,  ib. ;  work  by  Bonny- 
castle  most  original,  317  ;  early  mis- 
rule, 318;  changes  in  administration, 
319  ;  royal  charter,  320;  representa- 
tive assembly,  ib. ;  popularity  of  the 
governor,  321  ;  trade  of  Newfound- 
land, extracts,  322  ;  agriculture,  325  ; 
analysis  of  R.  Bonny castle'swork,  326 
No  Popery.     The  cry  examined,  352 

Paxton,  Dr.  G.,  Illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography, 602 

Phillips,  Rev.  E.  T.  M.,  Progressive 
Questioning  Book,  356 

Prize  Essays  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  232 ;  influence  of  the  Corn- 
law  on  the  agriculturists,  ib. ;  mode  of 
repealing  it,  234  ;  leases,  extract,  263 ; 
sufferings  inflicted  on  labourers,  ex- 
tracts, 237 

Reed,  Rev.  Dr.,  The  Advancement  of 
Religion  the  Claim  of  the  Times, 
439  ;  character  of  the  book,  ib. ;  ge- 
neral feelings  as  to  the  importance  of 
advancing  religion,  440 ;  advances  of 
Puseyism,  441 ;  union  of  Indepen- 
dents and  Baptists,  ib.;  their  position 
as  to  missions,  444 ;  Jamaica  and 
Africa,  446  ;  analysis  of  the  work,  448 

Riddle,  J.  E.,  Diamond  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  594 

Robinson,  Dr.  E.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
722 

Rogers,  J.,  Anti-Popery,  352 

Roman  Catholicism,  its  principles  and 
views,  works  on,  485  ;  Roman-ca- 
tholic reaction,  ib. ;  sketch  of  J.  de 
Maistre,  ib. ;  his  opposition  to  infi- 
delity, 486  ;  infallihility  of  the  Pope, 
487  ;  fallacy  of  his  argument,  489  ; 
unity  of  the  church,  extract,  490  ; 
indulgences,  491  ;  auricular  confes- 
sion, extract,  493  ;  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  extract,  495;  Anglican 
church,  extract,  497 ;  influence  of 
learning,    extract,   500;     liberty    of 


conscience,  extract,  501  ;  designs  of 
the    Pope,    503 ;    increasing   preva- 
lence of  popery,  505 
Russell,  Dr.  D.,  on  the  Old  and  New 

Covenants,  718 
Russell,  Dr.  M.,  Polynesia,  353 
Russell,  Lord  John,  Correspondence  of 
John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  55  ; 
state  of  parties  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  ib. ;  the 
Stuart  party,  ib. ;  rise  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  56  ;  the  new  ministry, 
57  ;  Earl  of  Bath  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  58;  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
the  same,  59  ;  Mr.  Grenville  to  the 
same,  ib. ;  letter  from  Mr.  Legge, 
60;  defeat  of  the  pretender,  61; 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
ministry,  extract,  ib. ;  naval  engage- 
ment, 62  ;  value  of  the  work,  63 

Sabbath- School  Lectures,  118 

Sabbath  Studies,  117 

Sigourney,  Mrs.,  Pleasant  Memories  of 
Pleasant  Lands,  596 

,  Poems,  2  vols.,  600 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, 350 

Street,  Rev.  H.,  Leaves  from  Eusebius, 
356 

Taylor,  Dr.  W.  C,  Popular  History  of 
British  India,  425 ;  seasonable  ap- 
pearance of  the  work,  ib. ;  sketch  of 
India,  427  ;  origin  of  British  connex- 
ion with  India,  extract,  429 ;  East 
India  Company,  431 ;  Warren  Hast- 
ings, ib. ;  attack  on  Seringapatam, 
434 ;  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
ib. ;  Lord  Minto,  435  ;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  436 ;  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
extract,  ib. ;  Lord  Auckland,  438 

Taylor,  H.,  Edwin  the  Fair,  409  ;  plan 
of  the  poem,  410;  Leolf,  411  ;  Sea- 
shore near  Hastings,  412  ;  Elgiva  and 
Edwin,  ib. ;  commendation  of  the 
work,  414 

Temple,  Rev.  E.,  Sermons  and  Memoir, 
355 

Tholuck,  Dr.  A.,  miscellaneous  writings 
of,  147  ;  German  collections  of  occa- 
sional treatises,  ib. ;  eminence  of  Dr. 
T.,  149  ;  periodical  work  conducted 
by  him,  ib.;  analysis  of  the  volume, 
150,  et  seq. ;  evidences  of  Christianity, 
151;  Grotius,  152;  English  apolo- 
gists of  the  seventeenth  century,  154 ; 
Locke,  ib.;  Paley,  155;  Butler,  156  ; 
French  apologists,  ib. ;  German  apo- 
logists, 157  ;  Leibnitz,  ib. ;  etymology 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  extracts,  159  ; 
revolution  in  German  theology,  161 ; 
theologians,  162  ;  Wolfian  philosophy, 
163 ;     diffusion  of  the   writings    of 
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English  deists,  1G5 ;  the  Voltaire 
school,  ib. ;  infidelity  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ib. ;  Semler,  extract,  166; 
satisfaction  with  the  work,  169 

Todd,  Dr.  J.  H.,  an  apology  for  the 
Lollard  Doctrines,  and  the  Last  Age 
of  the  Church ;  see  the  Wycliffe 
Manuscripts 

Truman,  Joseph,  the  Great  Propitia- 
tion, 354 

Vaughan,  Rev.  H.,  Memoir  and  Re- 
mains of,  357 

Vaughan,  Dr.  R.,  The  Modern  Pulpit 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  Society,  189  ; 
recent  attention  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, ib.;  analysis  of  the  volume,  ib., 
et  seq. ;  difficulty  of  the  subject,  ib. ; 
independence  of  the  work,  190  ;  in- 
fluence of  society  on  the  pulpit,  191  ; 
adaptation  of  the  pulpit  to  changes  of 
society,  ib. ;  origin  of  preaching,  192  ; 
importance  of  the  pulpit  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  193  ;  remedies  for  existing 
evils,  194 ;  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
popular  understanding,  195 ;  qualifi- 
cations essential  to  the  ministry,  197  ; 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  intel- 
lect, ib. ;  science  of  general  teaching, 
198  ;  manner  in  the  pulpit,  199  ;  de- 
ficiency  of  the  pulpit,  201  ;  the  pulpit 
and  the  higher  classes,  extract,  ib. ; 
the  pulpit  in  relation  to  the  past,  202 ; 
suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  pulpit,  203 

Vinet,  Professor,  Work  on  Church  and 
State,  605  ;  rapid  progress  of  the 
question,  ib. ;  feelings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  establishments,  606  ;  Scottish 
establishment,  607  ;  Puseyite  faction, 
608  ;  Oxford  Tracts,  cvtracts,  609  ; 
State  protection  and  interference,  ex- 
tracts, 611  ;  Times,  extract,  615; 
character  and  analysis  of  Vlnet's 
work,  616;  Has  not  the  Church  need 
of  the  State  ?  617  ;  Has  not  the  State 
need  of  the  Church  ?  623  ;  importance 
of  preparation  for  change,  625  ;  an- 
nouncement of  an  English  translation 
of  the  work,  629 
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